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PREFACE. 

The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
combined  study  of  aaeient  Geography  and  History, 
two  branches  of  education  that  otaght  never  to  be  sep- 
arated, but  of  which  the  former  is  either  entirely  neg- 
lected ajnong  us,  or  else  only  taught  out  of  superficial 
ajid  defective  compends.  Now  that  classical  instruc- 
tion aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ringing 
of  changes  on  letters  and  sy Uables,  and  the  recitation- 
rooms  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull 
routine  of  mere  verbal  translation  enlivened  by  in- 
quiries and  investigations  calculated  at  once  to  in- 
terest and  improve,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sites  and 
localities,  that  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the 
stirring  events  of  former  days,  can  not  but  prove  an 
important  aid  in  advancing  the  good  work.  The  vol- 
ume here  offered  may  also  be  found  of  service  to  those 
of  our  young  countrymen  who  intend  to  pursue  a 
course  of  foreign  travel,  and  may  prepare  them  for 
some  of  the  scenes  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter, 
or,  at  all  events,  may  save  them  firom  the  mortifica- 
tion of  discovering  only  after  their  return  from  abroad 
how  many  objects  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  have 
been  passed  by  completely  unnoticed. 

In  preparing  the  work,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
as  regards  the  collecting  of  materials.  The  best  sources 
of  information  have  been  consulted,  and  every  thing 
calculated  to  interest  or  instruct,  irom  whatever  quar- 
ter it  could  be  obtained,  has  been  freely  used.  In- 
stead, however,  of  ostentatiously  encumbering  each 
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page  with  authorities,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
make  this  general  acknowledgment  in  the  preface,  and 
to  append  to  it  a  list  of  the  different  works,  exclusive 
of  the  classical  writings,  that  have  either  been  con- 
sulted, or  have  furnished  materials  for  the  volume. 
The  main  sources  of  supply,  however,  have  been  the 
treatises  of  Cramer,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  present  work 
will  be  found  to  furnish  a  brief,  but  yet  comprehen- 
sive abridgment ;  and  the  London  Penny  CyclopaBdia, 
in  which  are  embodied  a  variety  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  on  the  subject  of  ancient  geography  and  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  results  of  numerous  recent  investi- 
gations, made  by  modem  travellers,  and  forming  the 
subject  of  communications  to  the  Royal  Greographical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  historical  sketches  are 
principally  derived  from  this  latter  source.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Prichard's  '^  Researches  into  the  Phys- 
ical  History  of  Mankind,"  Forbiger's  ^^  Handbuch  der 
alten  Geographic,"  and  Sickler's  '^Handbuch  der  al- 
ien Geographie." 

The  present  work  professes  to  be  a  system,  not  mere* 
ly  of  ancient,  but  also  of  mediaeval  geography.  This 
latter  division  of  the  subject,  however,  has  only  been 
so  far  attended  to  as  was  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  clearer  understanding  of  particular  cases. 
To  have  entered  more  minutely  into  mediaeval  detail^^ 
would  have  made  the  work  too  voluminous,  without 
adding  much  to  its  utility.  Even  as  it  is,  the  book  is 
a  large  one,  but  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  object 
in  view.  Ancient  geography,  in  order  to  be  studied 
to  advantage,  must  be  studied  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully ;  and  it  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  of  places,  with  a  few 
brief  remarks  appended,  or  a  regular  historical  work, 
with  short  sketches  added  in  order  to  give  it  a  geo- 
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graphical  appearance,  can  prove  of  any  real  advant- 
age, or  produce  any  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Besides,  the  arrangement  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  such  as  to  answer  for  two  courses  of  in- 
struction :  the  first  a  general  one,  confined  to  the  more 
prominent  and  leading  topics ;  the  second,  one  enter- 
ing more  into  details,  and  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents ;  for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
gec^aphical  and  historical  studies,  particularly  the 
former,  should  accompany  the  pupil,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  throughout  every  stage  of  his  academic 
and  collegiate  carlr. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  have  prepared  a 
series  of  maps  and  plans  for  the  present  work,  but  the 
recent  appearance  of  Findlays  Classical  Atlas  has  for 
the  present  obviated  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  This 
Atlas  (which  may  be  procured  fi*om  the  publishers  of 
the  present  volume)  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  student.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  col- 
lection of  Classical  Maps,  for  its  size,  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  the  interesting  information  contained  in 
the  Introduction  renders  the  work  doubly  valuable.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  whenever  dis- 
crepancies occur  between  our  text  and  the  Atlas  of 
Findlay,  the  former  is  to  be  followed,  as  being  based 
on  later  or  more  reliable  authority.  These  discrepan- 
cies, however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
are  principally  confined  to  the  Maps  of  Ancient  Spain. 
Our  guides  in  fixing  sites  and  localities  have  been  the 
best  and  most  recent  European  Atlcuses,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  below. 

It  only  remains  for  the  editor  to  express  his  ac- 
knowledgments, as  usual,  to  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Professor  Drisler,  for  his.  valuable  co-operation  in,  and 
supervision  of  the  present  work;  and  to  his  firiend 
and  former  pupil,  Mr.  John  M'Mullen,  to  whom  he  is 
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indebted  for  mauy  important  maps  and  plans  brought 
by  him  from  Europe,  and  also  for  not  a  few  valuable 
suggestionfi,  the  fruit  of  well-directed  foreign  txaveL 

CHARLES  ANTHON, 
CoLVXBiA  CoLLBOB,  Sept.  Idthf  1840. 
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EUROPA. 


1.  Name. 

1.  The  name  "Europe"  {^vfxomf)  first  occurs  in  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  where  it  embraces  merely  Greece, 
exclusive  of  the  Peloponnesus,  togetiier  with  Macedonia,  lUyr- 
icum,  and  Italy. 

n.  Herodotus  says  he  does  not  know  how  the  appellation 
came  to  be  given  to  Europe,  except  it  were  firom  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre ;  but  he  seems  hardly  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation. 

m.  In  all  probability,  the  name  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
denotes  the  "  Evening-Land,"  that  is,  the  land  of  sunset  or 
gloom,  in  opposition  to  Asia,  the  "  Land  of  Light." 

0b8.  1.  The  passage  referred  to  above,  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  occurs  at  v. 
73,  sq.,  and  is  as  follows : 

ifihf  6aoi  JJeXonowtfoov  nittpav  ix<fv<ftv, 

id*  6ffoi  E/i>p6inpf  re  Koi  ift^ipiTou;  Kara  v^ffov^. 

lieiz,  however,  proposes  to  read  here  TiiFeipov  for  Eipomfv.    Compare  Ilgeii 
and  Hermann,  ad  loc. 

2.  The  passage  of  Herodotus  referred  to  in  ^  II.  occurs  at  iv.,  46.  It  is  im- 
portant  as  giving  a  hint  respecting  the  true  origin  of  the  name  in  the  language 
of  Phcenicia. 

3l  The  Phcenician  term,  from  which  the  name  of  Europe  is  probably  derired, 
may  be  traced  in  the  Hebrew  Ereb,  i.  «.,  "  Evening."  Bochart  is  altogether  too 
j&nciful  in  deducing  the  name  of  Europe  from  the  Semitic  Ur-appa,  or  terra 
^tvKowpd^omC'    {PhaUig.,  coL  298.) 

2.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  pirouit  and  boundaries  of  Europe  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  clearly  and  definitely  settled  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  -  •  * 

n.  At  the  period  when  Herodotus  flourished,  the  River  Pha- 
61S  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe ; 
by  others,  the  Tanais.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the  Phasis  was 
viewed  as  the  boundary ;  but  in  that  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Ta- 
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nai's.    In  this  latter  opinion  Pomponius  Mela  and  Ptolemy  also 
agree. 

III.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  boundaries  of  Europe  are  as 
follows :  on  the  north,  the  Northwn  Ocean  or  Icy  Sea ;  on  the 
wei^t,  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the 
east  and  southeast,  the  River  Tanais  (now  Don),  the  Palus 
Meeotis  (now  Sea  of  Azof  or  Assow)j  the  Pontus  Euxinus 
(now  Black  Sea)j  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara),  the 
HeUespont  (now  Dardanelles),  and  a  peurt  of  the  ^gean. 

Ob8.  1.  The  language  of  Herodotoa  ia  as  follows  (iv.,  45):  ovpta/iara  avry 
{y^)  Net^f  re  6  Alyv^rriog  irorofwc  kridij,  koI  ^aaic  ^  KdX;)^of  -  ol  6k  Tuvalv  vot- 
ofiov  Tov  Mat^r^p  kcu  HopOfinlo,  ra  Ktfjiftipia  Myovai. 

2.  The  passage  of  Plato  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Fhedon  (109,  B.):  ^fuk 
olxetv  it^Xf^C  'HpoKXelov  <mjX£iv  &nd  ^daidoc  iv  a/uKp^  nvl  fiopl^t  x.  r.  A.  Com- 
pare Agaihem.f  i,  1 :  *Aaia{  6k  Ktu  "Eipoirtfc  oi  fdv  &px(uoi  TUyovoi  ^uaiv  iroroftov 
Kol  TOV  Iwf  Kcunrlag  laOfidv. 
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3.  The  Phasis  was  the  principal  river  in  ancient  Colchis,  and  is  called  at  the  ^ 
present  day  the  Faz,  and  sometimes  the  Rum.  It  flows  in  a  westeriy  direction  / 
into  the  Euxine.    Its  having  been  selected  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of^ 

I  Europe  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  better  \ 
(  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks  than  the  Tanais,  through  the  legend  of  the  Argo- / 
^  nautic  expedition,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.  (Cellariusy  Geog.  Ant.y  i,  11^7 

4.  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.y  i.,  p.  174,  ed.  Tzsch.)  makes  the  Tanais  the  more 
conmionly  recognized  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  He  adds,  however, 
that  some  regarded  as  the  eastern  boundary  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine.  Compare  ilfe/a,  i.,  3,  1  :  *<  Europa  tenninos  habct  ab  Orientc 
Tanaim^  et  Mctotiday  et  Pontuniy'^  &c. 

3.  ANCIENT  Population,  &c. 

I.  The  original  population  of  Europe  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Finnish  nations,  belonging  probably  to  tlie  same  stock 
with  the  primitive  nations  of  Southern  India,  or  the  Dekhan. 

II.  IVlAny  ages  after  the  settlement  of  these  Finnish  tribes, 
the  great  Celtic  race  came  in  from  the  East,  and  thus  formed 
the  jfirst  and  earliest  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family. 

m.  This  Celtic  race  consisted  originally  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes  only ;  but,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Finnish  nations  already  established  in  Europe,  they  reduced 
these  to  vassalage ;  and  hence  we  find  in  all  Celtic  countries  a 
lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  and  looked  upon  as 
mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

IV.  After  the  Celtic  race  had  spread  themselves  over  and 
subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  the  Teutonic  tribes  came 
in  from  the  east  and  drove  the  CelteD  farther  toward  the  west ; 
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and  it  is  from  the  fact  of  the  Celtic  nations,  when  first  noticed 
in  history,  occupying  the  western  extremities  of  Europe,  that 
we  draw  the  inference  of  their  having  been  among  the  earliest 
tribes  that  migrated  from  Asia. 

V,  The  Teutonic  tribes  were  of  a  pure  Indo-European  ori- 
gin, and  did  not  mix  with  any  conquered  race,  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  perfect  equality  which  prevailed  among  them, 
and  from  the  people  being  all  fi^e. 

VL  After  the  Teutonic  tribes  came  the  great  Sclavonic  race, 
which  spread  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  both  Asia 'and  Eu- 
rope, namely,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  And  the  boundary  in  early  times  between 
the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  tribes  was  the  River  Vistula. 

Vn.  The  different  tribes  that  spoke  the  Sclavonic  tongue 
were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Rhoxolani, 
Krobyzi,  Sarmatas,  SauromatsB,  Pannonians,  Illyrians,  and  Ve- 
n^di  or  Wenidse.  At  present  the  Sclavonic  language  is  spoken 
by  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  &c. 

VIII.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  researches  of  philolo- 
gists, that  the  common  or  Pelasgian^element  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  was  allied  to  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  In  sup- 
port of  which  opinion  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  resemblance 
of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin  tongue  is  very  remarkable,  and 
that  coincidences  equally  striking  may  be  found  between  the 
Sclavonic  tongues  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Greek  language. 

IX.  The  additional  cwr  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek;  which 
afterward  pervaded  the  whole  language,  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  East  by  Asia  Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the 
Hellenes  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  northeastern  quar- 
ter of  Greece. 

X.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  language  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  an  intermingling  of  the  Sclavonic  element  with 
both  a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  one,  it  being  highly  probable  that 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  tribes  had  previously  settled  in  succession 
in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

0b8.  1.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Finnish  nations  in  Europe,  compare  the  re- 
marks of  Pricbard,  Researehet  into  the  Pkysical  History  of  Mankind^  vol.  iv.,  p. 
605.  Amdt  has  shown  very  clearly  that  a  connection  existed,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, between  the  Celtic  nations  and  the  Finns,  Samoiedes,  (Sec,  and  in  this 
way  we  may  account  for  the  striking  resemblance  between  so  many  words  in 
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the  Basqae  language,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  and  the  Samoiede  and  other  Fin- 
nish tongues,    (Amdtf  Ursprung  der  Europ.  Spracfien,  p.  17,  *eqq.) 

2.  The  claims  of  the  Celtic  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages have  been  fully  established  by  Prichard,  in  his  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Cel- 
tic Nations,  Oxford,  1831 ;  and  by  Pictet^  Be  VAffinite  des  Langues  Celiiques  avec 
U  Sanscrit,  Paris,  1837. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  languages  is  traceable  to  Ir&n,  a  countr)/^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  thej 
east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates.    This  region,  therefore, 
is  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  the  original  home  of  the  great  Indo-Euro- 
pean race.    {Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  80,  seq.) 

4.  On  the  affinity  between  the  Russian  and  the  Latin,  consult  the  work  of 
GalifTe,  **  Italy  and  its  Inhabitants,**  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  366,  seqq. ;  and  compare  the 
remarks  of  Winning,  **Mamial  of  Comparative  Philology,**  p.  121.  In  relation 
to  the  affinity  between  the  Sclavonic  and  the  Greek,  consult  the  work  of  Dan- 
kovsky,  ^*Ho7nerus  Slavicis  dialectis  eognata  lingua  scripsit,**  &c.,  Vindob.,  1829  ; 
and  compare  Donaldson,  New  Crat.,  p.  92. 

6.  On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  consult  the  work  of  Klote,  "  Handbuch 
der  lot.  LUeraturgesch.,  voL  i.,  p.  157,  seqq. 

4.  Progressive  Geography. 

I.  The  earliest  notices  of  the  history  of  Europe  are  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  inhabited  the  southeastern  corner 
of  that  continent. 

II.  From  this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe 
extended  by  degrees  to  the  west  and  north. 

in.  Homer,  who  probably  lived  about  one  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  u^gean  Sea,  or  Archipelago. 

rV.  He  had  also  a  pretty  accurate  general  notion  respecting 
those  countries  which  lie  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine ; 
but  what  he  says  about  the  countries  west  of  Greece,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a  mixture  of  fable  and 
truth,  in  which  the  fabulous  part  prevails^ 

V.  It  would  seem  that  in  his  age  these  seas  were  not  yet 
visited  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  Phoeniciaris,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailed 
to  these  countries,  but  who,  according  to  the  common  policy  of 
trading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of  these  unknown 
regions,  in  order  to  deter  other  nations  from  following  their 
track,  and  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce. 

VI.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Phoenicieuis  long  excluded 
the  Greeks  from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for, 
when  the  Gteeks  began  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na- 
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tive  country,  they  first  occupied  the  shores  of  the  iEgean,  and 
afterward  those  of  the  Euxin^ 

Vn.  As  the  European  shores  of  the  Euxine  are  not  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparatively  small  tract  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  early  settlements  were  mostly 
made  on  the  Asiatic  shores,  and  consequently  little  addition 
was  made  by  these  colonies  to  the  geogrs^phical  knowledge  of 
Europe. 

Vm.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Pfacenioians  wad  checked, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  by 
their  country  being  subjugated  by  the  Persians. 

IX.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and  on  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, and  to  navigaite  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  its  full  extent. 

X.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (450 
B.C.),  not  only  the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  were  pretty  well  known 
to  the  Greeks,  but  that,  following  the  track  of  the  Phcenicians, 
they  ventured  to  pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as 
far  as  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the 
:^uthwestem  part  of  England  must  be  understood. 

XI.  It  is  even  said  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed 
through  the  English  Channel,  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Baltic. 

Xn.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Herodotus  professes 
himself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cassiteri- 
des ;  and  Strabo  expresses  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
alleged  voyages  to  the  north. 

Xm.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  was 
fliscovered,  while  the  interior  remained  almost  unknown. 

XrV.  When  the  Romans  began  their  conquests,  this  deficien- 
cy was  partly  filled  up.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Spain  and  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  apd,  not  long 
afterward,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added. 

XV.  Csesar  conquered  Gaiil  and  the  countries  west  of  the 
Rhine,  togetiier  with  the  districts  lying  between  the  different 
arms  by  which  that  river  enters  the  sea.  His  two  expeditions 
into  Britain  made  known,  also,  in  some  measure,  the  nature 
of  that  island  and  its  inhabitants. 

XVI.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two  hundred 
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years,  the  intwior  of  all  those  countries  was  discovered,  the 
shores  alone  of  which  had  been  previously  known. 

XVn.  In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  coasts,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their  spirit  of  dis- 
covery by  sea  with  their  liberty,  and  the  Romans  not  being  in- 
clined to  naval  enterprise. 

XVni.  After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Rome, 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became  stationary. 
This  circumstance  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  were  contiguous  to  the  boundaries.  The 
regions  north  of  the  Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at  that 
time  were  only  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not 
be  subjected  to  a  regular  government.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  Euxine ;  and,  therefore,  the  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan 
was  of  short  continuance,  and  speedily  abandoned. 

XIX.  The  most  important  addition  to  the  empire  and  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  the  conquest  of  England  during  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  in  the  following  century, 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  added. 

XX.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  afterward.  The 
geography  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of  names 
of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries  which  were  not 
subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they  were  obtained  from 
natives,  and  from  Roman  traders  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  But  these  brief  notices 
are  very  vague,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine wliat  places  and  positions  are  indicated. 

XXI.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
barbarians  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge previously  obtained,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  that  part  of 
Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  and  which,  by  de- 
grees, became  better  known  than  it  was  before. 

XXn.  Two  sets  of  men,  however,  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, who  contributed  largely  to  extend  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  Europe,  namely,  missionaries  and  pirates. 

XXIII.  The  Christian  religion  had  been  introduced  into  all 
the  countries  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  The  barbarian^ 
who  subverted  the  empire  soon  became  converts  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith,  and  some  of  them  ventured  among  other  barbaroas 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  also. 

XXIV.  They  visited  the  natives  who  inhabited  the  eastern 
part  of  Germany,  but  here  their  progress  was  at  first  slow ; 
they  did  not  cross  the  River  Oder,  or  at  least  they  did  not  ven- 
ture far  beyond  it,  and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  Europe  was,  consequently,  not  much  increased. 

XXV.  The  progress  of  those  missionaries  was  more  impor- 
tant who  penetrated  from  Constantinople  into  the  interior  of 
Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  converting  to  the  Greek 
Church  the  different  tribes  into  which  the  Russians  were  then 
divided.     This  was  effected  in  the  ninth  century. 

XXVL  In  the  tenth  century  the  western  missionaries  pene- 
trated into  and  gradually  converted  Poland,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Prus- 
sians by  force  of  arms,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  having  conquer- 
ed the  country. 

XXVn.  To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance 
with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  this,  however,  was  not  owing  to  pirates  who  went 
to,  but  to  pirates  who  came  from  these  countries. 

XXV  ill.  The  Northmen  or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  first  laid  waste  and  then  settled 
in  part  of  France,  and  afterward  conquered  England.  In  their 
new  settlements  they  maintained  a  communication  with  their 
native  countries,  which  thus  gradually  became  known  wherever 
the  Normans  had  settled. 

5.  Oceans,  Seas,  and  Gulfs. 

I.  The  seas  and  numerous  gulfs  by  which  the  European 
peninsula  is  washed  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  part  of  the  world.  No  such  vast  bodies  of  water, 
penetrating  deeply  inland,  are  found  in  Asia  or  Africa,  or  even 
in  the  New  World,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe. 

II.  The  influence  of  these  on  the  temperature,  which  they 
render  humid  and  variable,  is  sensibly  felt.  They  serve  also 
to  assist  communication  and  trade,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
mountain  chains,  they  form  barriers  to  defend  the  independence 
of  nations. 

m.  On  the  west  lies  tiiat  wide  sea,  till  the  time  of  Colum- 
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bus  unpassed,  by  which  the  Old  World  is  divided  from  the 
New.  This  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ^y  ^ArXavriKij  OdXaaaa,  by 
the  Romans  Mare  Atlanticum^  and  is  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
rV.  In  the  north  we  find  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  that  deep 
and  {ro:{en  inlet  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Sea,  These 
two  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  6  Kpdviog  '^Keavog, 
Mare  Croniunij  or  Pigrum, 

V.  Descending  from  the  high  north,  we  enter,  below  Cape 
Stat  in  Norway,  a  gulf  called  the  North  Sea,  extending  from 
the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  coast  of  Erir 
gland.     This  was  called  Mare  Germanicum. 

VI.  To  the  entrance  of  the  channel  which  lies  between  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  three  small  straits  leave  openings, 
for  Qommunication  with  the  Mediterranean  of  the  North,  the 
^Baltic  Sea.  The  Baltic  was  called  Mare  Suevicum,  and  its 
southwestern  part  the  Sinus  Codanus. 

VII.  Retracing  our  course,  we  pass  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
called  anciently  Fretum  Gallicum,  and  enter  the  British  Chan- 
nel, or  Oceanus  Britannicus,  narrow  and  of  little  depth,  but 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  tides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Vin.  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Oceanus  CantabricuSn 
and  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  Fretum  Her- 
ctUeum,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  by 
the  Romans  Mare  Internum^  or  Nostrum. 

m 

IX.  The  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  ends  at  Capo 
Bon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  ancient  Hermesum  Promonto- 
rium,  and  at  Messina  in  Sicily,  the  ancient  Zancle,  or  Messana. 

X.  This  western  portion  is  itself  divided  into  two  unequal . 
parts  by  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  of  which  parts 
the  more  western  one  contains  the  Baleares  and  Pityusee  In- 
suIgb  ;  while  the  eastern  one,  or  Sea  of  Italy,  is  scattered  witli 
volcanic  islands,  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  common  focus 
which  feeds  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  and  ^tna. 

XI.  The  second,  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  the  western  one  mentioned  under 
4  IX.,  stretches  uninterrupted  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Tunis  to  those  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Xn.  In  the  north  of  this  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  found  two  inlets,  celebrated  in  history,  and  important  in 
geography.    These  are  the  Adriatic,  or  Sinus  Hadriaticus,  and 
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the  Archipelago^  or  Mare  ^gceum^  the  latter  covered  witli 
groups  of  islands. 

Xin.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  seas  connected  with 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  Black  Sea^  or  Pontus  Euxinus. 

XIV.  The  magnifioent  entrance  to  this  is  formed,  1.  By  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles^  or  ancient  Hellespontus ;  then,  2. 
By  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  ancient  Prqpontis;  and,  lastly, 
3.  By  the  Strait  of  Constantinople^  or  the  ancient  Bosporus 
Thracius. 

XV.  The  Black  Sea,  or  Euxine,  fed  by  the  largest  rivers,  of 
Europe,  receives  through  the  Strait  of  Uaffa,  or  Feodosia, 
called  anciently  Bosporus  Cimmerius,  theVaters  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  or  Assow,  the  ancient  Palus  Mceotis. 

XVI.  Here  termiaates  the  series  of  inland  seas,  which,  sep- 
arating Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa,  serve  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  more  important  parts  of  those 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

XVn.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  strait,  subsequently  fill- 
ed up  by  the  soil  torn  from  Caucasus,  united,  at  a  period  beyond 
the  reach  of  authenticated  history,  but  posterior  to  the  great 
convulsions  of  the  globe,  the  Palus  Mseotis  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ob8.  1.  Various  other  names  for  the  Atlantic,  besides  those  given  in  ^  I.,  are 
found  in  the  ancient  writers,  a  few  of  which  may  be  here  mentioned :  ^  l^u 
arriXiuv  ^dXaaaa,  and  if  'AtXovtCc  (Herod.,  i.,  202 ;  Aristot.,  Meteor.,  ii.,  1 ;  Aga- 
tkem.,  de  Geogr.,  ii.,  14,  p.  66) ;  if  Ifw  xa2  fuyaXij  ^aXarra  (Arittot,  Probl.,  xxTi., 
56);  ^  IjcTOf  ^dXaTta  {Polyb.,  xvi.,  29);  Mare  Magnumj  Mare  externum,  6iC. 
{Flor.,  iY.,  2).   The  Mediterranean  is  oalled  by  the  Greeks  llde  ii  Qakaaaar  Hdt. 

2.  Other  names  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  Oceanus  Boredlis,  Arctous,  Septen- 
erionalis,  Mare  glaeiaU,  &c.  According  to  Philemon,  as  quoted  by  Pliny  {B. 
N.,  W.,  27),  the  Cronian  Sea  lay  beyond  the  Rubea*  Promontoriutn,  while  on  this 
side  of  the  same  promontory  lay  what  the  Cimbric  nations  called  Morimanua, 
or  **  the  Dead  Sea,*'  a  name  deriyed  from  its  frozen  state.  The  Mare  Amalchi- 
um,  or  "  the  congealed  sea,"  also  a  native  term,  extended,  according  to  Heca- 
tKUS  (Piin.,  /.  c).  along  the  coast  of  Scythia.  The  explanation  of  the  term 
Cranium  has  been  sought  in  the  Celtic  cromn,  "thick,"  ** coagulated"  {Clots. 
Joum.,  vol.  Ti.,  p.  297),  while  others,  far  less  plausibly,  deduce  the  appellation 
from  the  Danish  groen,  **  green,"  a  root  existing  also  in  the  name  of  Greenland, 
{Plin.,  H.  N.,  Panekoucke,  vol.  iii.,  p.  312.)  The  name  Morimaruea  has  been  traced 
to  the  Cymric  or  Welsh  mor,  "  sea,"  and  man,  "  dead."    ( Close.  Joum.,  I.  c.) 

3.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  make  the  Sinus  Codanus  an  ancient  appella- 
tion for  the  entire  BaUic.  On  the  contrary,  it  answers  merely  to.  the  Gulf  of 
Kattegat,  in  the  southwestern  part.  In  the  name  Codanus  we  knay  se^  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  great  Gotkic  race.  The  term  Baltic  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  northern  bait,  or  belt,  denoting  a  collection  of  water ;  whence, 
also,  the  name  oHhe  straits,  Great  and  Little  Belt. 
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4.  The  Euxine,  or  TldvTog  Ev^eivoc,  was  originally  called  'A^evot  by  the 
Greeks,  that  is,  **  the  inhospitable  sea/*  from  the  savage  tribes  surrounding  it. 
When  commerce  became  extended,  and  colonies  were  planted  along  its  border^* 
it  changed  its  name  to  Ev^e^voc,  or  "  the  hospitable.'* 

5.  The  term  Bosporus  (commonly,  but  erroneously,  written  Bosphorus)  is  the 
Greek  BScirofhci  and  means  strictly  ox-ford  ((io^Ci  ^^poc)t  &n<^  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  legend  of  lo.  Some,  however,  maintain,  that 
wdpo^,  when  said  of  a  river,  does  not  mean  a  ford  or  pass  across  the  stream,  but 
the  passage  or  road  which  the  stream  itself  affords  in  the  direction  of  its  length ; 
and  that,  taking  Bof  (or  /?oi}f )  merely  as  an  intensive  prefix,  we  will  have  B^- 
TTopoct  signifying,  properly,  a  large  and  broad  stream  or  river.  {Griffiths^  ad 
jEsch.,  P.  F.,  733.) 

6.  Rivers. 

I.  The  main  rivers  of  Europe  are  six  in  number,  arranged 
as  follows,  according  to  their  respective  sizes : 

1.  The  Volga,  anciently  called  Rha. 

2.  "  Danube,  "  "  Danubius,  or  Ister, 

3.  "  Dnieper,  **  "  Bort/slhSnes. 

4.  "  Don,  "  "  Tanais. 

5.  "  Rfiine,  "  "  Jthenus. 

6.  "  Dwina,  "  '*  Carambdcis. 

n.  Those  next  to  them  in  rank  are  eight  in  number,  namely, 

1.  The  Po,     anciently   called    Padus. 

2.  "  Rhone,  "  "  Rhodanus. 

3.  "  Ebro,  "  «  Iberus. 

4.  "  Guadalquivir,  "  Bwtis, 

5.  "  Tagus,  ''  "  Tagus. 

6.  "  Loire,  "  "  Liger, 

7.  "  Elbe,  '•  "  Albis, 

8.  "  Vistula,  ''  "  Vistula. 

ni.  All  of  these  eight  united  would  scarcely  be  equivalent 
to  the  Volga  alone. 

Ob8.  1.  The  name  Rha  appears  to  be  an  appellative  term,  having  an  affinity 
with  Rhea  or  Rcka,  which  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue  signified  "  a  river  ;*'  and  from 
the  Russian  denomination  of  Veliha  Rheka^  or  "  Great  River,"  appears  to  be 
formed  the  name  Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  stream  is  called  Atd  or  EteU  a  term  signifying,  in  many  northern  lan- 
gtiages, "  great "  or  "  illustrious,*'  with  which  we  may  compare  the  German  Adel. 

2.  The  Borysthenes  was  called,  in  a  later  age,  Danaprisj  or  Danaperis  {Savd- 
TTptf),  whence  the  modem  name  is  formed.  The  appellation  Danapris  first  oc- 
curs in  an  anonymous  periplus  of  the  Euxine.  (Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  iii.,  p.  298,  ed. 
Gail.)  The  root  of  the  name  {Dan-)  is  found,  also,  in  that  of  the  Tanais,  Dan- 
ubius,  Rhoiianus,  Eriianus,  &c.,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  "  water,"  or  **  river." 

3.  The  Carambacis  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  iV.,  vi.,  13).    Hardouin  makes  it 
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conespond  to  the  Dwina,  while  others  seek  to  identify  it  with  the  Niemen. 
{Plin.,  ed.  Panek.,  v.,  p.  320.)    The  former  appears  to  be  the  true  opinion. 

7.  Mountains. 

I.  The  Ural  Mountains,  probably  the  ancient  Monies  Rhi- 
pceif  or  Hyperboreiy  are  common  to  Europe  and  Asia.  They 
can  not  be  said  to  constitute  a  regular  chain,  but  rise  gradu- 
ally and  insensibly  from  the  centre  of  Russia,  in  a  direction 
east*northeast. 

n.  Far  in  the  west,  the  Scandinavian  Alps  (Mount  Kjdlen)^ 
probably  the  Seto  Mans  of  antiquity,  present  a  more  marked 
chain,  but  wholly  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  European 
mountains.  They  extend  from  Cape  LindestuBS  in  Norway,  to 
Cape  North  in  the  island  of  Mageroc, 

III.  The  Grampian  or  Caledonian  Mountains,  in  Britannia, 
the  Mons  Grampius  of  the  ancients,  constitute  an  insulated 
group  of  several  parallel  chains  of  no  great  comparative  height. 
Of  these  the  Welsh  Mountains,  and  those  in  the  northwest  of 
England,  appear  to  be  inferior  branches. 

IV.  The  north  and  east  of  Europe  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  one  uniform  plain,  over  which,  in  the  west,  the  Cale- 
donian and  Scandinavian  Mountains  rise  iasulated.  Very  dif- 
ferent, however,  is  the  character  of  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Bosporus,  from 
JEtsxa.  to  Blocksberg,  aU  the  mountains  constitute  in  reality 
but  one  system,  which  custom  has  divided  into  four  masses. 

V.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Alps,  called  by  the 
Romans  Alpes,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  chains,  Alpes  Pen- 
nin€By  contains  Mont  Blancj  the  highest  point  in  Europe. 

VI.  South  of  these  are  the  Apennines^  called  by  the  Romans 
Apenninif  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  extending  through  Italy. 

Vn.  An  eastern  branch  of  the  Alps  pasdes  between  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  unites  the 
Alpine  chain  to  that  of  Mount  Sceimis,  the  modem  Balkan. 

Vm.  The  northern  branch  of  the  Alps  comprises  the  Jura 
range,  or  Mons  Jura,  and  that  of  the  Vosges,  or  Mount  Vog^- 
sus.  The  latter  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Central 
Oermany,  and  consequently  with  the  Carpathian  range,  *the 
ancient  Mantes  Carpdti  or  Carpatici. 

IX.  The  Cevennesj  the  ancient  Mons  Cebenna,  or  Mantes 
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Cebennici,  although  connected  with  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Black 
Mountain^  and  separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  are  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Alps. 

X.  The  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees^  or  Monies  Pyrencoi^  may 
bo  regarded  as  a  central  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  on 
which  rise  various  distinctly-marked  chains  of  mountains.  The 
Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and  the  AlpujarraSj  or  Sierra  Nevada 
in  the  south,  the  Mons  Ilipula  of  the  Romans,  are  the  grand 
bulwarks. 

r 

XL  At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  Haemus  and  its 
branches  (lil  a  peninsula,  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  Witoscha  Berg^  or  the  ancient  Scomius, 
north  of  Macedonia,  may  be  regarded  as  a  centre,  whence  pro- 
ceed four  chains :  that  of  the  AlbanO'Dalmatian  Mountains, 
the  ancient  ScardtiSj  Bertiscusj  Adrius^  Bebii  Monies,  and 
Albanus,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  Alps ;  that  of 
Hamius,  properly  so  called,  the  modem  Balkan,  which  extends 
due  east  to  the  Euxine ;  that  of  Rhdddpe,  now  Despoio  Dag, 
running  down  through  Thrace,  along  the  River  Nestus,  not  far 
from  the  western  boundary;  and,  finally,  the  fourth,  which, 
under  the  poetical  names  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  (Eta,  Pamas- 
SMS,  Helicon,  and  L^ctsus,  crosses  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Xn.  This  Carpathian  or  Hercynian  system  is  separated  from 
the  Alps  and  Heemus  by  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  In  two 
places!,  namely,  in  Atisiria,  and  between  Servia  and  Walla- 
chia,  the  branches  of  these  systems  approach  sq  closely  that 
the  river  is  obliged  to  work  its  way  through  real  defiles. 

Xm.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Carpatl^ian  system  are  the 
Transylvanian  Mountains,  or  Alpes  Bastamicce;  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  or  Monies  Carpatici,  between  Hungary  and 
Poland ;  the  Biesengebirge  (Giant-mountains),  or  Vandalici 
Monies,  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  Erzgebirge, 
or  Metalliferi  Monies,  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  and, 
finally,  the  different  small  chains  of  central  Germany,  com- 
prised anciently  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  or  Silva  Hercynia. 

Having  given  this  slight  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Europe,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancients  extended  respecting  each  of  its  parts,  com- 
mencing from  the  west  with  Hispania,  or  Spain. 


HISPANIA. 


1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Under  the  name  of  Hispania  the  Romans  opmprehended 
the  whole  of  that  penmsula  which  is  now  divided  into  the  sep- 
arate kingdoms  of  Spain  and  PortugaL 

n.  It  was  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Montes  PyrencBi,  or 
Pyrenees^  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  or  France,  and  also 
by  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  or  Bay  of  Biscay ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Oceanns  Atlanticus,  or  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Mare  Internum,  or  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Oceanus  Atlanticus  and  Mare  Internum,  which  unite 
in  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum,  now  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar. 

2.  Names. 

I.  The  name  Hispania  is  probably  of  Phoenioian  origin,  and 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed,  with  a  slight  alteration,  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians,  through  whom  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  land. 

II.  The  Greeks  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iberia  ('I67;pm), 
but  attached  to  this  appellation  different  ideas  at  different  times. 

m.  The  earlier  Greeks,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Achsan 
league,  when  they  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  Roman 
affairs,  understood  by  Iberia  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast 
from  the  Fretum  Herculeum  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus  or 
Rhone  ;  while  they  gave  the  name  of  Tartessus  {Taprrtiaao^)  to 
a  district  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  Fretum  Herculeum 
and  Gades,  or  Cadiz. 

TV.  The  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  for  whicH 
the  natives  themselves  had  no  common  appellation,  the  earlier 
Greeks  designated,  as  part  of  the  great  region  of  Celtica  {v  KeA- 
n«ij),  a  name  which  they  gave  to  the  whole  of  western  and 
northwestern  Europe. 
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V.  The  lapse  of  time  gradually  brought  about  a  ohange  in 
these  geographical  ideas,  and  the  later  Greeks  understood  by 
Iberia  the  same  country  which  the  Romans  called  Hispania. 

"Vl.  The  writers  of  the  secdnd  and  third  centuries  of  our  era 
were  the  first  who  regularly  introduced  the  Latin  name  into  the 
Greek  language,  namely,  'lonavia,  although  both  this  and  the 
form  ^navla  are  occasionally  found  in  somewhat  earlier  writers. 

Vn.  Spain  was  also  called  by  the  Bomand,  especially  the 
poets,  H^speria,  or  the  Western  land,  from  its  lying  west  of 
Italy ;  but,  as  Italy  itself  was  denominated  Hesperia  ['Eanepla) 
by  the  Greek  poets,  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made,  and 
Spain  was  called  Hesperia  ultima. 

Ob8.  1.  The  name  Hispania  is  said  to  come  from  the  Phoenician  saphaiij  or, 
as  some  write  the  word,  span,  *'  a  rabbit,"  as  meaning  "  the  land  of  rabbits/' 
and  the  Phoenicians  are  reported  to  have  given  it  this  name  from  the  great 
number  of  these  animals  which  they  foand  there,  as  well  as  from  the  injury 
which  they  did  to  the  crops,  6bc.,  by  their  burrowing.  {Bochartf  Geogr.  Sacr.y 
iii.,  7,  col.  16S.)  Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Phoenician  $pan,  in  the  sense 
of  "  hidden,"  and  make  it  indicate  "  a  hidden,"  that  is,  "  a  remote,"  or  "  far- 
distant  land."  {Mdte  Bnin,  Precis  dc  la  Geogr. ,  t.  iv.,  p.  318.)  Others,  how- 
ever, regard  the  Spanish  form  Espanna  as  the  original  one,  and  derive^it  from 
EspanruLt  the  Basque  term  for  "  a  border"  or  "  edge,"  that  is,  the  outermost 
part  of  any  thing,  and  hence,  according  to  them,  the  country  in  question  was  so 
called  from  its  position  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Europe.  (Con^iare 
W.  Von  Humboldt,  Priifung,  <&c.,  p.  60.) 

2.  Pliny  {H.  i\r.,  iii.,  4)  deduces  the  name  Iberia  from  that  of  the  River  Iberus, 
the  modem  Ebro,  Humboldt,  with  good  reason,  regards  this  as  very  improba- 
ble, and  thinks  that  the  true  etymology  may  be  traced  in  the  Basque  term  Jbar- 
TO,  «*a  dale"  or  "  valley."  {Prajung,  &c.,  /.  c.)  Others  refer  the  term  to  the 
Phoenician  Iber,  or  Ehcr, «» beyond,"  or  "over,"  arid  make  Iberia  mean  *»ihe 
country  beyond  the  sea."  {Sickler,  Handbuck  d-  alt.  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  4.)  This  last 
appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  derivation. 

3.  Compare,  as  regards  Tartessns,  Scymn.,  Ch.,  v.  164,  v.  198  ;  Bdhr,  ad 
Herod.,  1, 163,  and  page  43  of  this  volume.  With  respect  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  Celtica,  consult  Mannert,  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  234. 

4.  Among  the. writers  prior  to,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  in  whom  the  fbrms  'laicavia  and  Ztravia  occasionally  appear,  may  be 
mentioned  Strabo,  iii.,  p.  252,  Casauh. ;  Plutarch,  de  Flumin.,  p.  32 ;  and  alsu 
St.  Paul,  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  xv.,  24,  28. 

5.  As  regards  the  term  Hesperia,  compz^re -Wanner^  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  234 ;  Gcorgii, 
AUe  Geogr.  Abth.,  ii.,  p.  7.    Horace  has  Hesperia  ultima,  Od.>,  I,  36, 4. 

3.  Early  and  Later  Ipthabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land  with  whom  history 
makes  us  acquainted  were  the  Cynesii  or  Ci/netes,  the  Cempsi 
and  Soifes,  the  Tartessiiy  and  the  Iberi. 
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n.  These  five  early  communities  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  imperfect  and  scattered  accounts  of  the  Greek 
writers,  to  have  been  settled  in  this  country  before  the  period 
of  the  first  Persian  war,  or  about  600  B.C.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  primitive  population  of  Hispania  all 
belonged  to  one  great  race,  namely,  the  Iberian. 

ni.  The  Cynesii  (Kw^^rtot),  caUed,  also,  Cynetes  (Kvvijreg), 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Anas,  or 
Guadiana,  flear  its  mouth.  Their  western  limit  coincides 
^vith  the  modem  Faro  in  Algarve^  and  their  eastern  one  with 
the  bay  and  islands  formed  by  the  small  rivers  Luxia  and  Uri- 
um,  the  modern  Odiel  and  Tinto, 

IV.  To  the  west  of  the  Cynesii,  in  the  part  sul)sequently. 
called  Cuneus,  dwelt  the  Cempsi  and  Saefes. 

V.  On  the  lower  coast,  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the 
Fretum  Herculeum,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gades,  now  Caddz, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  BsBtjs,  or  Guadalquivir^  were  the  Tax- 
tessii  (TapTTiooioi)^  who,  at  the  period  when  the  Phocaeans  set- 
tled in  Spain,  were  ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Arganthonius. 

VI.  The  Iberi  occupied  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  whole  extentj  and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  interior. 
They  even  extended  into  Gaul,  occupying  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone. 

Vn.  We  come  next  in  order  to  the  immigrating  nations  and 
the  foreign  settlers  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
in  the  land.  These  were,  1.  TheCeltcD;  2,  The  Phmnicians  ; 
3.  The  Phocceans ;  4.  The  Kfiodians;  5.  The  Massaliots;  6. 
The  Zacynthians ;  7.  The  Carthaginians ;  8.  The  Rorhans, 

Vni.  The  Celtae  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
passed  into  Spain,  at  a  period  bng  antecedent  to  positive  his- 
tory. After  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
waging  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  powerful  race  of  the 
Iberi,  they  finally  united  with  a  portion  of  them,  and  formed 
one  people,  who,  under  the  name  of  Celtiberi,  distinguished 
themselves  at  a  later  period  in  their  resistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  subsequently  to  the  Roman  sway. 

IX.  Some  of  the  Celtae,  however,  separating  from  the  main 
body,  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Anas,  toward  its  mouth ; 
while  another  portion  of  them  wandered  as  far  as  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  land,  where  later  geographical  writers 
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found  them  under  the  name  of  Artabri.  The  portion,  however, 
which  had  settled  on  the  Anas,  retained  their  original  appella- 
tion  of  CeltaB  or  Celtioi. 

X.  The  Phcenicians  also  appear  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  Spain  long  prior  to  positive  history,  but  whether  before  or 
after  the.  great  Celtic  immigration  is  altogether  uncertain.  It 
was  doubtless,  however,  long  before  the  foundation  of  either 
Rome  or  Carthsige.  For  siome  time  their  settlements,  of  which 
Ghadir,  called  by  the  Romans  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  was  the 
principal,  were  limited  to  the  coasts  of  Baetica,  whence  they 
supplied  the  natives  with  the  products  of  Asia,  in  exchange  for 
the  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other  valuable  products  of  the  Pen- 
insula. But  as  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, they  penetrated  into  the  interior,  where  they  founded  Kar- 
tabah,  called  by  the  Romans  Cordiiba,  and  now  Cordova,  and 
explored  the  mountainous  districts  o{  Navarre  in  search  of  iron. 

XI.  The  Phoenicians,  however,  were  not  the. only  maritime 
nation  which  had  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  Pho- 
casans  founded  the  town  of  Dianium,  which  is  now  Denia,  and 
probably,  also,  that  of  Chersonesus,  now  Pentscola,  on  the  east- 
em  coast.  ^ 

Xn.  The  Rhodians  visited  the  shores  of  what  is  now  Cata- 
lonia, and  founded  a  town  which  they  called  Rhodes  or  Rhoda, 
now  Rosas. 

Xin.  The  Massaliots,  or  Massilians,  founded  the  town  of 
Emporion,  now  Ampurias,  and  the  Zacynthians  Saguntum. 

XIV.  The  Carthaginians  also  directed  their  views  toward 
Spain.  Having  insidiously  possessed  themselves  of  Ghadir,  or 
Cadiz,  which  they  took  from  the  Phoenicians,  they  proceeded 
into  the  interior  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
an  attempt,  however,  in  which  they  completely  failed. 
'  XV.  The  Romans  came  after,  the  Carthaginians,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  the  whole  of  the  country  and  making  it 
a  portion  of  their  empire. 

XVI.  From  what  has  here  been  said,  a  natural  division  pre- 
sents itself  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  though  many  in  number, 
namely,  into  unmixed  native  tribes,  and  tribes  mixed  with  those 
that  had  wandered  into  or  settled  in  the  land. 

XVn.  The  first  of  these  divisions  occupied  the  whole  north- 
em  and  western  coasts  (excepting  the  portions  possessed  by  the 
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Artabri,  in  the  northwest,  and  the  Celtee,  on  the  Anaf*),  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the 
Iberus,  or  Ebro. 

XVin.  The  tribes  coming  nnder  this  division  are  the  Lusi- 
tani,  Carpetani,  Callaici,  and  VaccsBi,  on  the  western  side ;  the 
Astures,  Cantabri,  and  Vascones,  on  the  northern  side ;  the  in- 
habitants, of  the  Pyrenees,  through  which  mountain  regions  for* 
eign  tribes  had,  it  is  true,  passed,  but  had  not  settled  therein, 
together  with  other  Iberian  communities  as  far  as  the  River 
Iberus ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Ortospeda,  between  the  Celtiberi  and  the  tribes 
along  the  coast ;  for  example,  the  Oretani,  Olc&des,  Bastitani,  &c. 

XIX.  The  second  of  these  divisions,  or  the  mixed  tribes^  con- 
sisted oi  the  Celtiberi,  and  the  communities  along  the  southern 
ooast. 

XX.  The  Celtiberi,  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehended  all 
the  midland  tribes.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Celts  into 
Spain,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Iberi,  on  the  River  Ibe- 
ms.  After  the  union  of  the  two  races,  this  combined  people 
possessed  the  mountainous  district  from  the  western  bank  of 
the  Iberus  to  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  now  Douro,  and  the 
Tagus. 

XXI.  The  limits  which  have  just  been  mentioned  mark  the 
possessions  of  the  Celtiberi  in  the  stricter  sense.  The  race, 
however,  grew  gradually  more  numerous  and  powerfuL  until, 
at  length,  they  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  neighbors,  and 
settled  themselves  in  part  among  the  possessions  of  the  latter. 
Hence  some  writers  reckoned  the  Vaoosei,  Carpetani,  Oretani, 
&c.,  among  the  Celtiberian  communities,  though  this,  perhaps, 
is  going  too  far. 

XXn.  The  tribes  along  the  cpast  were,  on  the  side  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  a  mixture  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  with  PhcBnician  settlers,  and,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean side  of  the  straits,  with  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Carthagin- 
ians, and  Romans.  This  intermingling  with  strangers  caus- 
ed all  national  peculiarities  gtadually  to  disappear.  The  traf- 
fic, too,  which  they  carried  on,  disposed  them  the  more  readily 
to  the  receiving  of  foreign  customs  and  habits ;  and  hence  tho 
tribes  in  the  interior  held  them  in  contempt,  and  made  frequent 
inroads  into  their  territories,  from  which  inroads  the  oommuni* 
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ties  on  the  coast  found  it  diiScult  to.  defend  themselves,  eyen 
with  the  aid  of  the  foreigners  who  had  settled  among  them. 

Ob8.  1.  The  Iberian  race  was  undoubtedly  Caucasian.  Its  connection  with 
the  Finnish  nations  of  Northern  Europe  has  already  been  referred  to.  Many  of 
the  Spanish  writers  trace  the  descent  of  the  Iberians  from  Tubal,  son  of  Noah ! 
(Jfinmrffo,  Diecion.,  t.  iv.,  p.  2.) 

2.  Herodotus  uses  both  appellations,  Km^Pioi  {il,  33)  and  Kiivrfrec  (iv.,  49). 
We  obtain  an  account  of  their  territory  from  Avienus.  {Ora  Marit.,  300,  stqq.) 
They  are  probably  the  same  withihe  Conii  or  Cunii  of  the  Roman  writers,  and 
their  name  is  connected  with  the  district  called  Cuneus  (the  modem  Algarve), 
a  name  which  the  Romans  erroneously  sought  to  explain  in  their  own  language 
by  making  it  refer  to  the  toedge-like  foirm  of  the  country.  (Compare  Schliehi' 
hoTMtf  uber  den  Wohnsilz  der  Kynesier :  GoUing.^  1793.) 

3.  Herodotus  gives  the  account  of  the  Phocean  settlement  in  Spain,  and  of 
King  Arganthonius  (i.,  163).  According  to  a  fragment  of  Hecatsus  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Tartessii  dwelt  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  straits.  (Compare 
Herod.t  iv.,  162,  192 ;  Creuzer,  ad  Hee.  MU.^  p.  51 ;  BoAr,  ad  Herod.y  i.,  163 ; 
Hecren,  Idcen,  i.,  2,  p.  46,  *eqq.) 

4.  That  the  Celts  were  invaders  of  Spain,  and  long  posterior  to  the  Iberi, 
and  that  the  latter  were  the  aborigines,  was  the  general  persuasion  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  {Strab.,  iii.,  p.  162,  Cos. ,  Appian,  Bell.  Hisp'.,  2;  Diod,  5tc., ▼., 
83 ;  Lucan.,  iv.,  9 ;  Sil.  ltal.j  iii.,  140.)  Recently,  however,  an  opinion  has  been 
started  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  which  makes  the  Celtse  to  have  come  first 
into  Spain,  and  the  Iberians  some  time  afler,  and  the  Celts  to  have  given  way 
to  these  through  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsula.  {Prichard,  vol.  iii.,  p.  46.)  This 
opinion,  however,  though  advocated  by  Niebuhr  and  Humboldt,  especially  the 
latter,  is  decidedly  erroneous.  An  insurmountable  difficulty  is  in  the  way. 
Had  the  Celts  preceded  the  Ibenans,  valiant  bands  of  hardy  Celtic  mountain- 
eers could  never  have  been  expelled  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  less  warlike  Iberians.  Yet  this  whole  tract  of  country  was  occupied  solely 
by  Iberian  tribes.  {Diefenbaeh^  Verauch  einer  genealog.  Gesch.  der  Kelten:  StuU' 
garl,  1840.) 

6.  On  the  traffic  of  the  Phcenicians  with  Spain,  consult  HeeTen^  Ideen^  L,  2,  p. 
44,  seqq.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  63,  teqq.,  Eng.  tranel.).  The  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  which  the  Phoenicians  found  here  on  their  first  arrival,  so  ex- 
cited their  astonishment,  that  the  traditions  preserved  respecting  them  seem 
▼ery  remarkably  to  suit  the  pictures  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  Peru. 

6.  Strabo  has  ij  'PoSoi  (iii.,  p.  160,  Cos.) ;  Stephanos  Byxantinus,  *P6^ 
(Compare  L«v.,  xxxiv.,  8 ;  Mela,  ii.,  6 ;  Scymn.  CA.,  205 ;  Meurs.  Rhod.t  i.,  28 ; 
Marea  Hisp.,  it.,  c.  18.) 

4.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  The  Iberi,  or  aborigines,  are  disturbed  in  their  possessions 
by  the  Ceitse,  who  invade  the  Peninsula  from  Gaul.  From  the 
union  of  a  part  of  these  Celtee  with  a  portion  of  the  Iberian 
race  arises  the  mixed  nation  of  the  Celtiberi. 

II.  The  rich  corn-lands,  the  mines,  and  sea-ports  of  the  Pen- 
insula attract 'the  attention  of  the  early  Phcenician  navigators^ 
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who  form  settlements  in  yarious  parts,  especially  along  the 
ooasts. 

m.  Settlements  formed  on  the  eastern  shores  by  the  Rhcid- 
ians,  Phocseans,  and  others  of  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  Carthaginians  also  direct  their  views  toward  Spain, 
possess  themselves  of  Gades,  or  Cadiz^  which  they  take  from 
the  Phoenicians,  and  proceed  into  the  interior  with  a  view  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  completely  fail ;  for,  al* 
though  the  Carthaginian  generals,  Hamilcar,  his  brother  Has- 
drubal,  and  his  &r  more  celebrated  nephew  Hannibcd,  com- 
pletely reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  they  were 
unable  to  subdue  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior. 

V.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  leads  to 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  Spain  is  freed,  before  its  close,  from 
the  Carthaginian  yoke  by  the  elder  Africanus.  The  Span- 
iards,  however,  only  change  masters.  Spain  id  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  or  Hither  and 
Farther  Spain. 

VI.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cantabri,  the  Callaici, 
and  the  Astures,  who  inhabited  the  northwestern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  not  eyen  nominally  subjected  to  the  republic ; 
and  the  other  portions  of  Spain,  Celtiberia  in  the  northeasti 
Beetica  in  the  south,  and  Lusitania  in  the  west,  become  the 
seene  of  conartant  warfare  and  rebellion. 

Vn.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  native  insurrections  during 
fhe  period  just  referred  to,  is  that  organized  in  Lusitania  by 
Viriathus,  who,  during  more  than  eleven  years,  defeats  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  republic,  and  is  only  put  down  by  the 
treachery  of  CcBpio,  B.C.  140. 

VIII.  Spain,  soon  after  this,  becomes  the  theatre  of  the  civil 
war  between  M arius  and  Sulla,  Sertorius,  a  leader  of  the  de- 
feated party,  having  fled  hither,  and  carrying  on  the  war  for 
some  time  with  great  ability  and  success. 

IX.  Spain  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  Julius  Cae- 
sar repairs  hither  in  person,  and  by  his  military  skill  triumphs 
over  his  enemies.  Cneius,  the  son  of  Pompey,  is  defeated  at 
Munda,  and  peace  is  restored  to  the  country. 

X.  It  is  only  under  Augustus  that  Spam  is  completely  sub- 
dued. Augustus  himself  visits  Spain,  and  divides  the  country 
into  three  great  provinces,  Beetica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraconen- 
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81S,  a  divisioti  which  subsists  until  the  reign  of  Constantino  tfa« 
Great.  During  this  period,  Spain  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  flourishing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

XI.  About  the  begimiing  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Suevi,  un- 
der their  king  Hermeric ;  the  Alans,  under  Atace,  and  the 
Vandals,  or  Silingi,  under  Gunderio,  after  overrunning  tlM 
provinces  of  Gaul,  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  settle  in  the  Penin* 
sula.  They  are  speedily  followed  by  a  host  of  Visigoths  ( A.D. 
411),  led  by  their  king  Athaulf,  who  establishes  himself  in  Cat- 
alonia, though .  nominally  dependent  upon  his  brother-in-law 
Iknorius,  the  Roman  emperor. 

Xn.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  time  of  Euric  (A.D.  466- 
88),  that  the  Goths  become  complete  masters  of  the  Peninsula ; 
and  the  Gothic  dynasty  continues  until  the  time  of  RoderiCy 
in  whose  reign  (A.D.  711)  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  commanded 
by  Tarik  Ibn  ZeyOd^  cross  the  straits,  and,  after  defeating  the 
whole  force  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
dalete^  take  the  capital  Toledo^  the  ancient  Toletum.. 

Ob8.  For  an  able  sketch  of  the  remaining  history  of  Spain,  consult  Permy  Cy- 
eUfpadU,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  993,  seqq.,  from  which  work  the  above  sketch  is  takeiL 
And,  as  regards  the  movements  of  the  barbarous  nations  that  invaded,  in  s«>> 
cession,  this  quarter  of  the  Roman  empire,  consult  D'AnvilU,  Jlttals  formcM  en 
Europe f  ^.,  p.  144,  geqq. 

5.  Division  of  Hispania  bt  the  Romans. 

I.  The  Romans-,  after  having  overthrown  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Spain,  and  conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country,  divided  their  possessions  into  two  provinces,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior ^  or 
Hither  and  Farther  Spain.  The  former  of  these  embraced  a 
great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  together  with  as  much 
of  the  country  lying  back  of  it,  in  the  interior,  as  the  Roman 
arms  had  thus  far  reduced ;  the  latter  comprehended  very  near- 
ly  what  was  afterward  called  Bsetica. 

n.  The  limits  of  both  these  provinces  became  gradually  ex- 
tended as  the  Roman  arms  advanced,  but  particularly  Hispania 
Citerior,  since  most  of  the  Roman  conquests  were  made  from 
this  quarter  toward  the  north  and  west.  The  Roman  oom- 
tnanders  of  the  other  province  were  principally  employed  in 
operations  against  the  neighboring  Lusitani,  and  hence  th^ 
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QBontry  of  the  latter,  after  their  sabjngation,  became  part  o( 
Hispania  Ulterior. 

in.  In  procesB  of  time,  Hispania  Citerior  changed  its  name 
to  TamicanennSj  from  Tarraoo,  now  Tarragona^  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  praetor,  and,  consequently,  the  capital  of  th&proY- 
inee.  Its  limits,  also,  became  definitely  established,  and  were 
as  follows :  it  extended  from  the  River  Magrada,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Durius,  now  DourOj  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  comprehending  all 
the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Baria,  now  Veraj  below  Carthago  Nova,  now  Car^ 
thagena^  and  continued  upward  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
vicinity  of  Complutica,  now  CompludOj  above  Salmantica,  now 
Salamanca^  until  it  struck  the  banks  of  the  Durius. 

IV.  This  was  the  arrangement  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
That  emperor,  or  rather  Agrippa,  made  an  alteration  in  it. 
The  province  of  Tarraconensis,  indeed,  although  embracing 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  of  Hispania,  remained  the 
same  as  before ;  but  Farther  Spain,  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  was 
BOW  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  Batica  and  Lusitania, 

V.  B<Btica  extended  from  Baria,  where  Tarraconensis  t^r- 
minated,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Anas,  or  Ouctdiana,  which 
river  formed  also  its  western  and  northern  boundary.  Its  limit 
on  the  northeast  and  east  was  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  on  the  River  Anas,  northeast  of  Sisapo,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection to  Baria.  This  province,  therefore,  comprised  the  mod- 
em Andalusia^  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alentejo, 
that  portion  of  Spanish  Estremadura  which  lies  south  of  the 
Anas,  and  a  large  part  of  La  Mancha,     . 

VI.  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  River  Durius,  and  on  the  east  by 
Tarraconensis.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  modem  Portugal^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  provinces  north  of  the  DourOj 
namely,  EfUre  Douro  y  Minho  and  Tras  os  Monies.  It  em- 
braced,  also,  the  greater  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura^  Sala- 
mancaj  and  part  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo. 

VII.  Independently,  however,  of  this  distinction  jof  provinces, 
Spain,  under  the  Roman  government,  was  divided  into  juris* 
dictions  called  ConveniuSj  that  is,  judicial  districts  or  circuits, 
jfk  which  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  dispensed  justice. 
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Of  these  there  were  fourteen,  each  one  formed  of  the  unionitf 
several  cities^  This  arrangement  was  an  extremely  politic  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  since  it  tended  directly  to  break  up 
the  nationality  of  the  different  tribes,  and,  of  course,  to  confirm 
the  Roman  sway. 

Yin.  In  the  waiters  of  the  fourth  and  foUowix^  centuries  we 
find  a  new  arrangement  of  provinces  prevailing.  Spain  was 
now  divided  into  seven  of  these,  the  names  of  which  are  as  fol« 
lows:  l.BcBtica;  2.  Lusitania;  3.  CallcBcia;  4.  Tarraconen* 
sis;  5.  Carthaginiensis ;  6.  InsuliB  BcUearicm;  7.  Mauritii' 
nia  Tingitana. 

IX.  This  last-mentioned  arrangement  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  but  it  owed  its  origin,  more  probably, 
to  Constantino.  Of  these  seven  provinces,  moreover,  Batica 
and  Lusitania  remained  the  same  in  size  as  before.  Callactaj 
however,  comprehended  all  the  Conventus  and  communities 
north  of  the  Durius  and  west  of  the  Vascones.  Carthagirden^ 
siSj  again,  had  Carthago  Nova  for  its  capital,  and  answered  to 
Murciay  a  part  of  New  Castile^  and  southern  Valencia.  And, 
finally,  Tingitana  in  Africa  was  added,  in  order  to  equalize 
the  provinces  as  much  as  possible. 

Ob8.  1.  In  giving  Baria  as  the  point  of  separation  between  Bstica  and  T^rni- 
conensis,  we  have  followed  D'Anville.  Mannert  and  others,  however,  give 
Murgis,  now  Mujakar,  as  the  limit. 

2.  The  Roman  language,  and,  along  with  it,  Roman  customs,  became  estab- 
lished in  a  great  part  of  the  land  soon  after  the  Sertorian  war ;  and  it  was  this 
that  led,  of  course,  to  the  establishment  of  Comfenhu.  These  reo^ved  their  fuD 
deyelopment  under  Augustus. 

>    6.  Mountains. 

The  principal  mountain-chains  of  Hispania  are  eight  in 
number,  namely, 

1.  Pyrenm  Monies.  5.  Mons  Solorius. 

2.  Mons  Idnbida.  6.  Mons  Herminius. 

3.  Mons  OrospSda.  7.  Mom  Medullas. 

4.  Saltus  Castulonensis.  8.  Mons  Vindius. 

I.  PyremBi  Montes^  now  the  Pyrenees,  divided  Hispania 
from  Gallia,  closing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  or  Bay  of  Biscay,  After  this 
they  continued  westward,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pen* 
I,  and  sent  out  various  branches,  encumbering  the  nortb* 
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west  oorner  of  Hispania,  or  the  modem  provinoes  of  OalUcia 
and  Asturias, 

The  Romans  were  aequainted  with  only  three  main  pasdes 
over  these  mountains.  The  northernmost  of  these  ran  by  Pons 
Bapidus,  the  modem  FontarMa^  a  place  situate  at  the  month 
of  the  Menlasous,  now  the  Bidassoa.  The  second,  a  more  oen- 
tial  one,  led  to  Beneharni^m,  in  Aquitania,  now  Orthls ;  and 
the  third,  or  southernmost  one,  to  Rusoino,  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  Roussillon,  on  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  six  government  roads  through  these  mountains, 
the  tiorthernmost  of  which,  and  the  principal  one,  corresponds 
to  the  Roman  one  running  by  Pons  Rapidus. 

Historically,  these  mountains  are  associated  with  the  cele- 
brated march  of  Hannibal,  and  the  warfare  of  Caesar  against 
the  Pomp^ian  party  in  Spain.  At  a  later  period  they  fonned 
the  limit  of  the  Prankish  conquests  under  Clevis,  but  were 
passed  by  the  ambition  and  power  of  Charlemagne,  who,  how- 
ever, lost  his  rear  guard  among  the  defiles.  The  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length. 

n.  Mons  IdubSda  {*l6cv6€6a),  now  Sierra  d*  Oca,  commenced 
among  the  Cantabri,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Iberus,  in 
what  is  now  Asturias  and  Burgos^  and,  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  Pyrenees,  terminated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
mnean,  near  Saguntum,  which  place  lay  at  its  foot. 

m.  Mons  OrospSday  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Oriospeda 
('OpocFTrgda,  'Oprdcmeda),  was  properly  a  continuation  of  the 
range  of  Idubeda,  springing  from  this  last  near  the  southern 
termination  of  its  course,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
River  Beetis,  or  Gfuadalquivir.  Strabo  calls  a  part  of  it  the  Sil- 
ver Mountain  ("Opof  'Apyvpovr),  and  Pliny,  Saltus  Tugiensis. 
It  first  ran  through  the  Spartarius  Campus  in  the  shape  of  a 
chain  of  small  hills,  until,  increasing  in  height,  one  part  of  it 
terminated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  on  what  is  now 
the  coast  of  Murcia  and  Granada.  The  other  part,  divided 
into  two  arms,  ran  off  to  Bcetica.  One  of  these  arms  pursued 
nearly  a  western  direction,  and  was  called  Mons  MarianuSy  or 
Monies  Ariani^  now  Sierra  Morena^  while  the  other  ran  more 
to  the  southwest,  near  the  coast,  and  was  called  Mons  IlipiUa 
('lA^TrovAa),  now  Alptgarra^  or  Sierra  Nevctda^  and  ended  at 
Calpe,  or  Gibraltar. 
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IV.  Saltus  Caistulonensis,  now  Sierra  de  Cazorle,  a  branoh 
of  the  Mons  Marianus,  taking  its  ancient  name  from  the  town 
of  Castnlo,  on  the  River  Bsetis. 

V.  Mans  Solorius^  now  Sierra  de  Solorio  or  Soloria,  com- 
mencing at  the  sources  of  the  River  BaBtis,  and  stretching  in  a 
•southern  direction.  It  formed  in  a  part  of  its  course  the  separ- 
ation between  Tarraconensis  and  Beetica. 

VI;  Mons  Herminius  {jb  'Opof  'Ep^/wov),  now  Sierra  de  la 
Estrella,  south  of  the  River  Munda,  or  Mondego^  in  Lusita- 
Xiia,  and  running  in  a  southwestern  direction  until  it  touched 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  near  Olisippo,  or  Lisbon,  This  chain 
is  sometimes  erroneously  placed  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Anas,  and  is  thus  confounded  with  the  mountains  of  Portale- 
gre  and  Evora.  It  is  the  highest  mountain  range  in  modem 
Portugal.  In  this  chain  the  Lusitani  had  their  places  of  ref- 
uge, and  it  was  here  that  they  afforded  so  much  trouble  to  Cse^ 
«ar  and  his  lieutenants. 

VII.  Mons  MedulluSy  in  Hiqpania  Tarrat^bnensis,  on  the 
River  Minius,  or  Minho,  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  Mons  Vindius,  and  is  now  las  MedtUas. 

Vin.  Mons  VinditiSy  or  Vinnius^  a  range  of  mountains  trav- 
ersing the  country  of  the  Cantabri  from  east  tO'  west,  now 
Montanos  de  Europa. 

Ob8.  1.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  is  written  by^trabo  usaany  in  the  singu- 
lar, Uvpnvn.  This  name  Uvpfivri  occurs  also  in  Herodotus  (it.,  33),  but  it  is  there 
given,  to  a  city  near  which  the  River  'larpoci  or  Danube,  has  its  source.  Otl^ 
ers  of  the  Greek  writers  employ  the  plural,  ra  Uvprfvaia  bpn-  Among  the  Latiti 
writers,  C»sar  has  the  plural,  Pyrenia  Monies ;  Pliny,  indifferently,  the  singulat 
or  plural ;  and  Lucan  has  given'  {PharMal.,  i.,  689)  the  Greek  form  Pytene. 

8.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  was  commonly  supposed  ta  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  term  nvp,  "  fire,"  they  having  been  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
devastated  by  fire.  The  true  derivation,  however,  is  probably  to  be  sought  io 
the  Cymric  (Welsh)  Brynn,  or  the  Geltic  Byrin^  "  a  mountain,**  "  a  rocky  mount* 
tin,'*  from  which  same  source  may  be  deduced,  also,  the  name  of  Mount  Bren- 
ner and  Mount  Fcrner  in  the  Tyrol,  that  of  Pyem  in  Upper  Austria,  and  many 
others.  {Adclung^  Mithradalesy  vol.  ii.,  p.  67.)  Diefenbach  is  in  favor  of  an 
Iberian  origin  for  the  name  {Celtica^  i.,  p.  178),  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  appellation  originated  among  the  Celts  in  Gaul,  and  was  brought  by  them 
into  Spain. 

7.  Promontories. 

The  aneient  geographers  have  enumerated  twenty-thret 
promontories  along  the  eoast  of  Hispania ;  the  principal  ones, 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  thirteen^  as  follows : 
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1.  On  the  Mediierramean  Coast. 

I.  Pyrenaum  PromontoriuMj  at  the  northeastern  extremitf 
of  Hispania,  now  Cape  Creux  (Cabo  de  Creux).  It  was  abo 
aalled  PpretkB  Promontoriumj  aad,  by  Strabo,  t6  t^  IIvp^i^ 
Aicpov. 

II.  Dtamum  Promontorium^  in  the  territory  of  the  Contes> 
tani,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Suoro,  now  Cape  &L 
Martin, .  It  was  also  called  Artemisium  and  Ferraria,  The 
inhabitants  in  the  vioinity  term  it  Artemus, 

III.  Saturni  Promontoriumj  near  Carthago  Nova,  now  Cape 
Polos. 

IV.  Charidimi  Promontoriumj  southwest  of  Carthago  Nova, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bastetani,  now  Cape  Gata, 

'     V.  Calpe  Mans  sive  Promontoriumj  now  Gibraltar. 

2.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

VL  Junonis  Promontoriumj  below  Gades,  and  near  the  town 
of  Beesippo,  now  Cape  Trafalgar. 

Vn.  Cunetis  Promontorium,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cu- 
neus  Ager,  or  Algarve,  now  Cape  5/.  Maria  {Cabo  de  St.Ma^ 
rta),  forming  the  southernmost  extremity  of  modem  Portugal. 

yjn/  Sacrum  Promontorittm,  Strabo's  'lepdv  dxpiorfjptov.'ihe 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  Cuneus  Ager,  now  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, It  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  earth ;  and  it  was  fabled  to  be  the  ^t  where  the 
sun,  at  his  settings  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  Hence  its 
name  of  Sacred  Promontory.  The  earliest  name  of  this  prom- 
entory  appears  to  have  been  Promontorium  Cepresicum. 

IX.  Barbarium  Promontorium,  below  the  mouths  of  the'  Ta- 
gus,  now  Cape  Espichel. 

X.  Promontorium  Magnum  sive  Olisiponense,  a  little  to  the 
northwest  of  Olisipo,  or  Lisbon,  now  Cape  Roca  ( Cabo  da  Roca). 

XI.  Prom/yntorium  Artdbrum,  called  also  Nerium  and  CeU 
ticum,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
the  Artabri,  now  Cape  Finisterre  (Cabo  de  Finisterra). 

3.  On  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

XII.  Trileucum  Promontorium,  called  also  Com,  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Callaici,  now 
Cape  Ortegal, 

mm.  CEdso  Promontorium,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
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it  is  joined  by  the  River  Gremly  or  Xenil,  the  ancient  Singilis, 
and  sloops  may  ascend  it  to  Seville.  The  banks  of  the  river^ 
or  their  immediate  vicinity,  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with 
numerous  cities  and  towns.  From  a  short  distance  below  His* 
palis,  the  Bsetis,  which  has  at  present  but  one  mouth,  wias  con* 
tinned  anciently  by  two  streams  to  the  sea,  embracing  an  isl- 
and, which,  in  remote  antiquity,  was  celebrated,  according  to 
aome,  under  the  name  of  Tartessus.  Of  these  two  arms,  the 
lower  one  exists  no  more.  The  upper  mouth  of  the  river  was 
dif&oult  of  navigation,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sand-rbanks, , 
and  also  the  sunken  rooks;  and  hence  a  pharos,  or  light-house, 
was  erected  here,  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Tartessus,  ccdled  CsBpio's  Tower,  CtBpionis  Turfis.  The 
modem  name  of  this  stream  is  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  W&* 
da-l'Kebir,  "the  Great  River." 

rV.  Anas,  called  by  the  Greeks  *Avac,  now  the  Guadiana 
(oorrupted  from  the  Arabib  Wddi-Anay  "  the  River  Ana"),  rose 
in  the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Orospeda, 
near  the  ancient  Laminium,  now  Montiela  in  New  Castile. 
The  ancient  accounts  agree  substantially  with  the  modem* 
The  Guadiana  rises  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  and,  after  hav* 
ing  ran  a  few  miles,  disappears  under  grdund,  and  contimles 
to  run  under  ground  for  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  issues 
from  the  earth  as  a  strong  stream  between  Villarta  and  Dap* 
miel.  The  place  where  the  river  reappears  is  called  Los  qfo$ 
de  la  Ouadiana  ("  the  eyes  of  the  Guadiana"),  and  consists 
of  several  small  lakes.  The  Anas,  after  this,  ran  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  a  considerable  distance,  until,  near  Pax  Augusta, 
it  bent  around,  and  flowed  in  a  southwestern,  and  then  south- 
em  direction,  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  east  of  the  Cuneus  Prom- 
ontorium.  Its  course  exceeds  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
AoGording^  to  Strabo  and  others,  it  entered  the  sea  with  two 
mouths.  It  has  little  water,  notwithstanding  its  length,  and 
can  only  be  ascended  by  flat-bottomed,  small  river-barges  to 
Mertola  in  Portugal,  the  ancient  Myrtiiis,  not  much  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  its  month. 

V.  Tagus,  m  Greek  Tdyo^",  called  now  Tajo  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  Tejo  by  the  Portuguese,  while  in  our  own  language 
we  have  adopted  the  Roman  name,  rose  among  the  Celtiberi, 
between  the  ranges  of  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  in  what  is  now 
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the  Sierra  Albarraein,  It  flowad  in  a  direction  between  west 
and  southwest  ^  through  the  territories  of  the  Vettones,  Carp^ 
tani,  and  Lusitani,  into  the  Atlantic,  a  short  distance  abort 
the  Barbarium  Promontorium,  and  had  at  its  mouth  Oliapo, 
the  modem  Lisbon  or  Lisboa.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
exceeds  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  described  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  abounding  in  oysters  and  fish,  and  as  having 
auriferous  sands.  Grains  of  gold  are  said  to  be  still  obtained 
firom  it. 

VI.  Munda^  now  Mondego^  toee  in  the  territory  of  the  Vet- 
tones,  in  Lusitania,  near  the  town  of  Lancia  Oppidana,  now 
Guarda^  and  flowing  by  Conimbriga,  now  Coimbra^  feU  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  Tagns  and  Durius. 
It  was  not  navigable  far.  Pliny  calls  it  Munda  ;  Mela,  how* 
ever,  Monday  and  Ptolemy,  also,  Mdvda.  Strabo  styles  it  Mov- 
JudSag.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  city  of  Munda* 
among  the  Bastuli  Poeni,  near  Malaca,  where  Ctesar  fought  his 
desperate  battle  with  the  son  of  Pompey. 

Vn.  Durius,  called  by  Strabo  Aovpiog,  by  Ptolemy  and  Ap- 
pian  Aijptocy  is  now  in  Portuguese  the  JDouro,  in  Spanish  the 
Duero.  This  river,  one  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  Penin- 
sula, rose  among  the  Pelendones,  not  far  from  Numantia,  which 
was  situate  upon  it,  in  the  range  now  callied  Sierra  de  UrbioUj 
part  of  the  ancient  xange  of  Idubeda.  It  ran  first  for  a  short 
distance  to  the  south,  then  turned  in  a  western  direction  until 
it  reached  the  confines  of  Lusitania,  when  it  again  bent  off  to 
the  south  for  some  distance,  when,  resuming  its  westerly  course, 
it  flowed  on  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  entering  the  sea  n6ar  Calle^ 
the  modem  Oporto,  The  whole  course  of  the  Douro,  with  its 
numerous  windings,  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  According 
to  the  ancients,  it  was  navigable  for  eight  hundred  stadia,  about 
ninety  English  miles,  firom  its  mouth,  and  gold  was  said  to  be 
found  in  its  bed. 

Vin.  Minius,  called  in  Greek  MCvio^j  and  by  Strabo- Ba(M< 
^BiBnis),  now  the  Minho,  rose  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Callaici,  a  little  distance  above  Lucus  Angusti, 
the  modem  Lugo^  in  that  pajrt  of  the  range  of  Mons  Vinnius 
which  answers  to  the  modern  Montanas  de  Asturias.  It  ran 
in  a  southwestern  direction,  receiving  in  its  course  a  large  trik 
utary  coming  in  from  the  east,  now  called  the  &7,  but  which 
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the  ancients  appear  to  have  regarded  as  the  main  stream,  and 
to  have  confounded  with  the  Minius  itself;  and  it  flowed  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Durios 
and  the  Artabrum  Promontorium.  The  course  of  this  river,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  nules,  and, 
along  the  windings,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Thou^ 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  however,  it  is  not  navigable 
within  modem  Spain,  on  account  of  its  great  rapidity. 

Ob8.  1.  Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  for  the  ancient  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  riven  of  Spain,  a  specimen  of  which  may  here  be  given : 
1.  The  Iberus,  in  all  probability,  derived  its  name  from  Iberia^  one  of  the  early 
appellations  of  Spain,  and  an  explanation  of  which  may  be  found  under  ^  3, 
Obt.  2.  2.  The  Balis  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  PhceDiciao 
bUsif  **  marshy,"  the  tstuU  (ts)  having  been  changed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  into  /.  This  etymology  may  not  be  incorrect,  the  river  being  swampy 
in  some  parts,  especially  toward  its  mouth,  where  the  low  and  swampy  islands 
ofMenor  and  Mayor  are  formed.  Hence,  too,  the  Libystinus  laciu^  in  this  quar- 
ter, mentioned  by  Avienus  (Or.  Mar.^  289),  which  seems  to  contain  the  same  root 
8.  The  Anat  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Phcenician  Aaicof,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  Arabic  Anno^a,  **  to  withdraw 
or  hide  one*s  self,"  and  is  thought  to  iiUude  to  the  subterranean  nature  of  the 
stream  in  the  early  part  of  its  course.  4.  The  Tagus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  called  from  the  Phcenician  dag^  **  a  fish,"  ot^agi^  **  fishy,"  "  abounding  in  fish,** 
a  character  which  the  ancients  expressly  assign  to  this  stream.  5.  The  Jlffntia, 
according  to  Isidorus,  tookits  name  from  the  mimum,  or  vermilion,  which  was 
found  abundantly  in  the  country  which  it  traversed.  On  all  these  etymologies, 
consult  the  remarks  of  Boohart,  PhaJ^g.^  col.  626,  ttqq. ;  col.  606. 

2.  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  name  given  to  the  Baetis4>y  the 
natives  themselves  was  Pcrke*  {JlipKiif^.  Out  of  this  Bocbart  makes  PtrH^ 
and  derives  this  from  the  Phcsnician  berca,  **  stagnum,*'  an  etymology  agreeing 
with  the  one  given  above.  In  Livy,  the  ignorant  copyists  have  corrupted  this 
into  Cer'tes  or  Cerlis.    {Lin.,  xxviii.,  22.) 

8.  In  giving  the  source  of  the  Sucro  we  have  followed  Mannert.  The  tiditom 
oC  the  French  Strabo  maintain  that  Mannert  is  here  in  error,  and  that  the  chain 
in  which  the  river  rises  is  not  that  of  Idubeda,  but  of  Orospeda.  Their  opinion, 
however,  is  an  untenable  one. 

9.  Smaller  Rivbrs; 

The  smaller  rivers  of  Hispania  may  be  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  northern  side,  we 
may  name  the  Gallicus^  the  Cinga,  and  the  Sicoris,  The 
Gallicus  is  now  the  GallegOy  and  flows  into  the  Ebro  near 
Saragossa.  The  Cinga  is  now  the  Cinca^  and  flowed  into  the 
Siooris.  The  Sicoris  is  now  the  Segre.  It  flowed  past  Ilerda^ 
now  Leridaf  and  reoeived  the  Cinga  just  before  falling  into  the 
Iberus. 
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II.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberos,  on  the  southern  side, 
may  be  named  the  Solo,  called  also  the  Bilbilis,  and  running 
by  the  town  of  Bilbilis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi.  The 
waters  of  this  river  were  famed  for  their  property  of  tempering 
iron.     The  modem  name  is  Xalon. 

m.  Between  the  Iberus  and  Bsetis  we  may  name,  1.  The 
Udubaj  now  the  Mijares;  2,  The  Turiaj  now  the  Ghiadala- 
friar;  3.  The  Scetdbis^  falling  into  the  Suoro  near  its  mouthy 
now  the  Montesa;  4.  The  Tcuierj  now  the  Segura;  5.  The 
MtBndbaj  ia  little  to  the  east  of  Malaca,  now  the  Velez  ;  6.  The 
Maldcay  now  the  Guadalmedina ;  7.  The  SaldUba^  below 
Munda,  now  the  Verda  ;  8.  The  BarbesUla,  near  Carteia,  now 
the  Gruadiaro  ;  9.  The  Belc^,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  straits, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  the  town  of  Belon ;  now  the  Bar* 
bate. 

TV.  Between  the  BsBtis  and  the  Anas  we  may  name  the 
UriuMj  now  the  Tinto,  and  the  Luxiay  now  the  Ckliel. 

y .  Between  the  Munda  and  Durius  we  find  the  Vacuay  now 

Vouga. 

YI.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Durius  may  be  named  the 
AstHra^  now  the  Esla^  and  Arfva^  now  the  Urcero. 

Yn.  Between  the  Durius  and  the,  Minius  we  have  the  Avo^ 
now  Ave  ;  the  CeldduSj  now  Celado;  the  NcebiSj  now  Neya; 
and  the  Limta^  now  Lima. 

Yin.  We  find  the  following  flowing  into  the  Ooeanus  Can- 
tabricus :  1.  The  NavilubtOj  now  Navia  ;  2.  The  Melsus,  now 
Abono;  3.  The  Salia^  now  Sulla;  4.  The  Sauntum^  now  So- 
ja,  near  Portus  Yiotorifle ;  5.  The  Magrada,  now  Urumca. 

IX.  Between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  we  have  the  IW- 
ciSf  now  the  Francolij  at  Tarraoo ;  the  Rubricatus,  now  Llo- 
bregat ;  and  the  Alba^  now  the  Ter.   • 

10.  Character  op  thb  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  Jften,  before  they  yielded  obedience  to  the  Romans, 
occupied  a  kind  of  middle  station  between  barbarism  and  civil- 
ization, with  a  preponderance,  however^  in  favor  of  the  former. 
They  were  equally  formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry;  for, 
when  the  horse  had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dis- 
mounted and  fought  on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  sagum^ 
or  coarse  woollen  mantle ;  they  wore  greaves  made  of  hair,  an 
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iron  helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler,  and  a 
broad  two-edged  sword,  of  so  fine  a  temper  as  to  pierce  through 
the  enemy's  armor.  They  were  moderate  in  eating  and  drink* 
ing,  especially  the  latter ;  fond  of  decorating  their  persons,  of 
dancing  and  song,  and  of  robbery  and  war.  Their  habitual 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel,  or  mead,  brought  into  the  ooun« 
try  by  foreign  traders.  The  land  was  equally  distributed,  and 
the  harvests  were  divided  among  all  the  citizens ;  the  law  pun- 
ished with  death  the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his 
just  share.  They  were  hospitable— nay,  they  considered  it  a 
special  favor  to  entertain  a  stranger.  They  sacrificed  human 
victims  to  their  divinities,  and  the  priests  pretended  to  read  fu- 
ture events  in  their  palpitating  entrails.  At  every  full  moon 
they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a  name,  and  from 
this  circumstance  their  religion  has  been  considered  a  corrupt 
deism.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  The 
Turduli,  an  Iberian  tribe,  are  said  to  have  had  among  them 
very  ancient  historical  records,  and  also  written  poems  and  laws 
in  many  thousand  verses. 

II.  The  Lusitaniy  a  nation  of  fireebooters,  were  distinguished 
by  their  activity  and  their  patient  endurance  of  fatigue.  Thefar 
usual  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acorns ;  beer  was  their  common 
beverage.  They  were  swift  in  the  race.  They  had  a  martial 
dance,  which  the  men  danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. 

III.  The  Turdetani  were  more  enlightened  than  any  other 
people  in  Bstica,  and  were  skilled  in  different  kinds  of  industry 
long  before  their  neighbors.  When  the  Phoenicians  arrived  on 
their  coasts,  silver  was  so  common  among  them  that  their  or- 
dinary utensils  were  made  of  it^  What  was  afterward  done 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America  was  then  done  by  the  PhcBnicians 
in  Spain :  they  exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  little  valua 
for  silver ;  nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not  only 
loaded  their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but,  if  their  anchors  at 
any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver  were  used  in  their  place. 

IV.  The  Callaici  or  Gallaciy  according  to  the  ancients,  had 
na  religious  notions.  The  Vacccei  were  the  least  barbarous  of 
the  Celtiberians.  The  fierce  CanUtbri  had  a  custom  for  two 
to  mount  on  the  same  horse  when  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Cancdnty  a  Cantabrian  tribe,  showed  their  ferocity  by  mingling 
the  blood  of  horses  vrith  their  drink.    Among  the  Celtiberi,  an 
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assembly,  oomposed  of  old  men,  was  held  every  year,  a  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  what  the  women  had  made  with 
thei^  own  hands  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  to  her,  whose 
work  the  assei;ably  thought'  the  best,  a  reward  was  given.  An 
ancient  author  mentions  that  oorpulenoy  was  considered  a  re* 
proaoh  by  the  same  peqple ;  for,  in  order  to  preserve  their  bod- 
ies light  and  active,  the  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a 
cincture  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon,  those  who  had  become  too  large. 

V.  Strabo  enters  into  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitani  covered  themselves  with 
black  mantles,  because  their  sheep  were  mostly  of  that  color. 
The  Celtiberian  women  wore  iron  collars,  with  rods  of  the  same 
metal  rising  behind  and  bent  in  front ;  to  these  rods  was  at- 
tached a  veil,  their  usual  ornament.  Others  wore  a  sort  of 
broad  turb^,  and  some  twisted  their  hailr  round  a  small  ring 
about  a  foot  above  the  head,  and  unto  the  ring  was  appended  a 
black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shining  forehead  was  considered  a  great 
beauty ;  and  on  that  account  they  pulled  out  their  hair,  and 
rubbed  their  brows  with  oil. 

Obs.-!.  The  authorities  from  which  the  aboTs  has  been  drawn  are  as  follows  : 
Sirab.f  hi.,  p.  139, 168, 163, 164;  Diod.  Sic.,  r.,  33,  «<f. ;  Justin.,  xliv.,  3;  Lh,, 
Txiii.,  26  ;  xxiv.,  42 ;  xxviii.,  12 ;  Plut.,  Vit.  Mar.,  6 ;  Vol.  Max.,  iii.,  3 ;  Hirt., 
Sell.  Hisp.,  8  ;  SU.  Ttal.,  i.,  225 ;  iii.,  389 ;  xvi.,  471 ;  Flor.,  it,  18 ;  Oros.,  v.,  7  ; 
Skkler,  Hand,  der  aU.  Geogr.\  l,  p.  14  i  MaUe  Brun,  Precis  de  laGeogr.  Utih., 
ir.,  p.  318,  segq.  ' 

2.  The  passage  relative  to  the  Turduli  is  quoted  by  Strabo  (iii,,  p.  139)  from 
Polybius,  as  follows  :  lo^oyraroi  d*  k^erai^ovTcu  rav  IB^puv  oiroL,  xai  ypofifiaruf^ 
Xpuvrai',  Kol  T^c  iraXatac  /n^ftt/C  fl^v^t  rd  avyypafifiara,  koi  iroi^ftara,  Koi  vofiovc 
"^fifUrpwc  i^OirtQftA/wi'  imiv,  &^  ^aai '  Kci  oi  uXKot  'I6ripec  xp^^tu  ypofifiariKy,  od 
fu4  ISig,  ov6^  yap  yXurry  ISi^.  In  giving  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  have 
adopted  the  emendation  of  Palmerias,  namely,  hrOv  for  krCw.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  all  these  curious  monuments  of  early  civilization  were  efiaced  by 
Roman  conquests. 

11.  Products.     . 

The  products  of  ancient  Hispania  may  be  sununed  up  briefly 
as  follows : 

L  Oood  horses  J  similar  to  those  of  the  Parthians ;  ntules  * 
excellent  wool. 

IL  Fish  of  different  kinds,  such  as  mackerel  and  tunny j  selir 
ed  and  dried. 

in.  Oil  J  figs,  wine,  com,  hdney,  beer,  fiax,  linen,  Spanish 

C 
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broom  .{spartum)^  na^  in  tho  manufacture  of  mattresses,  i^boei^ 
ahepherda'  cloa-ks,  cordage,  &o. ;  various  plants  used  in  dyeings; 
ship-timber, 

IV.  Coppery  silvery  gold,  quicksilver j  ciniidbary  iin^  lead^ 
steely  &c.  '  •      _ 

0b8.  The  fpartum,  or  Spanish  biooin,  grew  abundantly 'along  the. coast  above 
Carthago  Nova,  and  gave  to  this  region  the  name  of  Spartariw  Campus,  Plijij 
says,  that "  in  the  part  of  Hispania  Citerior  about  New  Carthage,  whole  mount- 
ains were  covered  with  spartum."  The  true  Latin  name  was  genista,  the  term 
spartum  being  borrowed  from  the  Greek  {nirdprovy,  and  the  use  of  the  Greflk 
name  in  Hispania  Citerior  having  been  owing,  probably,  to  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments on  that  coast  from  Massilfa  and  other  Quarters.  On  the  whole  subject 
of  the  sparium,  consult  the  learned  and  able  remarks  of  YaieSf  in  his  Textrinumt, 
ArUiquomm,  p.  318,  seqq.  .  -  ' 

12.  Mikes,  &c. 

I.  Spain  was  the  Peru  of  antiquity.  She  was  the  rioheift 
oonntry  in  the  ancient  world  fov  silver,  and  she  also  abounded 
ia  gold,  and  in  the  less  precious  metals,  especially  tin. 

n.  The  mine-works  of  the  Phoenicians  for  the  precious  met- 
als seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  region  afterward  known 
by  the  name  of  Baetica.  According  to  Strabo,  the  oldest  of 
these  were  situate  on  the  Silver  Mountain  {'Opog  'Apyvpovv), 
near  which  the  Bsetls  took  its  rise,  in  the  southeastern  angle 
of  the  country.  Gold  and  silver  'were  both  found  in  Bsetica ; 
the  former,  it  is  said,  exojusiyely,  unless  we  except  the  white 
gold,  as  it  was  termed,  that  was  found  among  the  Callaici,  and 
tibat  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  gold.and  sflver,  bat 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  latter.  The  Phoenicians, 
however,  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  valuable  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  and  they  likewise  had  tin  mines  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Spain  beyond  Lusitania.  ' 

in.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  the  Phcenicians,  dm- 
played  much  more  energy  in  searching  for  the  precious  as  well 
as  the  more  ordinary  metals.  The  silver  mines,  about  twenty, 
stadia  from  Carthago  Nova,  were  particularly  famous.  In  Ro- 
man times,  these  works  comprised  a  circuit  of  four  hundred 
stadia,  kept  employed  forty  thousand  laborers,  and  yielded  daily 
twenty-five  thousand  drachmas'  worth  of  metal,  or  about  $4400. 

IV.  Cinnabar  was  found  at  Sisapo,  in  the  northeastern  angle 
of  BsBtica ;  vermilion  among  the  Callaici ;  tin  and  lead  among 
tins  same  people,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Castulo,  on  the 
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Beetis.  Iron  was  fouBd  nearly  every  where,  but  of  a  peculiarly 
excellent  quality  on  the  Promontoriam  Dianium,  at  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Spartarius  Campos,  now  Cape  St. 
Martin, 

13.    HiSPiLNIA    HOilB    IN    BBT^II<. 

1.  LUSITANIA. 
(A.)    B  o  V-  N  D  a's  1  B  a.  ' 

I.  LusTTANiA  must  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  1.  Iti 
extent  prior  to  the  Roman  division  of  Hispania  into  three  prov- 
inces ;  and,  2.  Its  dimensions  nnde^  that  division. 

n.  Lusitania,  strictly  speaking,  meant  at  first  merely  the 
territory  of  the  Lusitani,  and  this  territory  extended  only  from 
the  Durius  to  the  Tagus,  and  from,  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 
what  are  now  the  eastern  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
As,  however,  these  Lusitani  were  for  the  most  part  seen,  dur* 
ing  their  inroads  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country, 
united  with  other  tribes,  which,  though  different  in  name,  yet 
resembled  them  in  language,  manners,  mode  of  warfare,  &c., 
the  name  Lusitani  became, gradually  extended,  and  applied  to 
several  of  the  communities  dwelling  south  of  the  Tagus.  This 
is  the  earlier  aspect  under  which  the  name  is  to  be  regarded. 

in.  When,  however,  the  Romans  divided  the  land  ii^to  the 
three  provinces  of  TarracanensiSj  Bcstica^  and  Lusitania,  the 
boundaries  of  Lusitania  were  as  follows:  On  the  north,  the 
River  Durius  or  Dottro ;  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Anas,  or  Guadiana,  to  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontorium,  or  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic ;  oh 
the  east,  a  line  separating  it  from  Tarraconensis,  drawn  from 
the  Durius  near  Complutica,  to  the  Anas  above  Sisapo  5  and 
on  the  southeast,  the  Anas  to  its  mouth,  separating  it  from 

Baetica. 

rV.  Lusitania,  therefore,  according  to  this  latter  division, 
comprehended,  as  wq  have  before  remarked,  a  le^  extent  than 
modern  Portugal  from  north  to  south,  since  it  did  not  embrace 
the  two  provinces  of  Entre  Minho  y  Do^ro  and  Tras  os  Mon^ 
t€S\  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Douro;  but  it  extended  ftir- 
ther  than  Portugal  from  west  to  ieast,  since^it  took  in  also  the 
modem  Salamanca,  a  large  part  of  Spanish  Estremadtera,  and 
a  portion  of  Netd  Castile  and  Toledo. 
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(B.)    ASPECT  ofthbCountry.  *^ 

AccoRDitTG  to.  Strabo,  the-  fiastem  j)af t  was  mountainous  and 
rugged,  and  not  very  productive.  Froni  this  quarter  to  the 
sea,  however,  th«  country  became  gradually  more  level  ,and 
productive,  its  increased  fertility  being  principally  owing  to  the 
larger  and  smaller  rivers  along  the  coast/ 

(C.)    Tjribbs  or.LusiTANiA. 

I.  The  Lusitam^  dwelling  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius, 
and  reaching  eastward  as  far  las  modern  Portugal  now  extends. 

n.  The  Turduli  (TovpdovAot),  called  Turduli  VetereSj  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Turduli  in  Beetica,  came  originally 
from  this  latter  province,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Lusita* 
nia  along  with  some  Celtic  bands  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Anas ; 
but,  having  quarrelled  among  themselves,  the  Turduli  settled 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Durius,  while  the  Celt®  passed  on- 
ward to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  These 
Turduli  soon  became  blended  with  the.  Lusitani,  and  hence 
Pliny  and  Mela  are  the  only  two  writers  who  mention  them, 
separately.  ,  ' 

in.  The  Vettones  (Overrwvef)  occupied  the  eastern  side  of  the 
province  to  its  very  frontiers,  so  that  their  territory  corresppnded 
to  Salamanca  and  a  gretit  fsxi  of  Estremadurii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  Lusitani  only  in  name. 

IV.  The  Celtici  lay  below  the  Tagus,  and  extended  from 
the  Anas  to  the  western  coast,  occupying  what  is  now  the  prov- 
inoe  o{  Alentejo,  and  the  southern  part  of  Portuguese  Estrema" 
dura.  A  part  of  them,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anas,  belong- 
ed to  the  territory  of  Bsetica. 

V.  The  Turdetdni  occupied  th^  southern  extremity  of  the 
land,  extending  into  Lusitania  from  the  country  around  the 
Bcatis,  where  their  territory  commenced.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  portion  of  them  which  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Anas 
were  the  same  with  the  people  whom  ancient  historians  call 
Cunii  or  Conii  {JLovviol,  Kovtot).  The  Romans  called  the 
strip  of  land  from  the  Anas  to  the  Sa^crum  Promontorium  by 
the  name  of  Cuneus^  frx)m  its  resemblanbe  to  a  ^^  wedge ;"  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  l^lieve  that  the  Rotnan  appellation  is 
a  mere  corruption,  and  that  the  true  name  points  to  settlements 
in  this  quartes  on  the  part  of.the<?unii  or  Conii,  and  is,  of 
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oon^se,  earlier  than  Roman  times.  Thd  modem  name  of  the 
Cunens  Agar  is  Algarve^  signifying  ^the  West,"  from  the 
Arabic  a/,  "  the,"  and  garbj  "  west." 

Obs.  Strabo,  among  others,  allades  to  the  pretended  Roman  origin  of  the 
name  CuneuM:  r^  Aartvy  ^uvy  xaXoihi  Kooveov,  af^va  orfftali^iv  ^ovXofuvoi  (iii, 
p.  137).  The  arguments  against  this  derivation  are  many  and  IbrciMe,  aad 
show  conclusirely  that  the  name  existed  prior  to  Roman  times.  For  example, 
when  Publios  Scipio  came  into  Spain,  he  learned  that  the  force  of  the  Cartba- 
ginians  was  diTide4  into  three  parts,  and  that  one  portion,  under  Mago,  was  sta- 
tioned beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  among  the  so-oalled  Kanii(h  rmr  Koy- 
io(£ .  Polyb.f  X.,  7).  Now,  as  the  Romans  had  not  yet  come  into  these  regions, 
they  could  not,  of  course,  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the  name  of  this  people,  nor 
haye  given  them  a  Latin  appellation  instead  of  their  real  one.  Again,  Appian 
relates  that  the  Lusitani,  on  one  occasion,  took  ConUtorgis^  the  great  city  of 
the  Cunii  (tU  Reb.  Hisp.t  c.  66),  and  Strabo  also  makes  mention  of  ComUtorgit 
as  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Celtici  (iii.,  p.  141).  Appian,  moreover,  fre- 
quently makes  mention  of  the  Conii  From  these  and  similar  authorities,  it 
may  very  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  the  Romans  merely  corrupted  an  ancient 
name  wlien  they  called  the  country  in  this  quarter  Cunetu,  and  that  the  Camn 
are  none  other  than  the  Cynesii  or  Cynetes  of  Herodotus,  already  mentioned. 
{Vid.  p.  16.)  '  . 

'  (P.)      CONTENTUS    JuaiDlCI. 

The  Conventusj  where  all  legal  oontroversies  were  decided,, 
were  three  in  number :  1.  Emeritensi^,  held  at  Augusta  Eme- 
rita,  now  Merida;  2.  Pacensis^  held  at  Pax  Julia,  now  By  a; 
and,  3.  Scalabitanus,  held  at  Scalabis,  now  Santarem. 

(E.)     CiTIXS   OF  LusiTAiriA. 

Thebs  may  be  arranged  in  two  cksees :  1.  Cities  between 
the  Anad,  and  Tagns ;  and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and 
Ihirius. 

'  1.  Cities  between  the  Anas  and  Tagus. 

Cities  on  the  coclsL 

1.  Balsa,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas,  now  Tavira.  It 
i^ypears  from  coins  to  have  been  a  munioipium.  2.  Ossonoboy 
now  Estotfy  a  little  north  of  the  modern  Faro^  where  there  are 
still  numerous  ruins.  The  promontory  in  this  yicinity  is  the 
Cuneus  Projnontoriumy  now  Cape  St.  Maria.  3.  Partus  Han- 
nibaliSy  near  ^e  modern.  Albor,  where  Punic  remains  still  ex- 
ist. .  4.  Lacbbriga,,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sacrum  Pram- 
antorium^  or  Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  is  now  Lagos. .  The  ter- 
mination briga,  in  Celtic,  means  "a  city."  5.  Merobrtgcty 
north  of  the  Sacrum  Promontprium,  near  the  modern.  St.  la^ 
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go  de  Coffiniy  and  answering  probably  to  Sines.  6.  Ceiobriga^ 
the  CsBtobrix  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Merobriga,  and  situate  near 
the  modern  Setuval.  7.  We  th^n  qome  to  the  Barbarium 
Promontorium^  now  Cape  Espichel^  and,  above  this,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  on  a  bend  within  which  stood  Equabanaj 
BOW  CopnUy  and,  on  the  opposite  or  northern  bauk  of  the  stream, 
OlisipOj  now  Lisbon.  This  place  is  called  by  Mela  Ulisippo^ 
and  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses  during  his 
pretended  wanderings  in  the  Atlantic.  The  name  is  variotisly 
written  in  the  M8S.  This  place  was  the  only  mimicipium  of 
Roman  citizens  in  the  whole  province,  and,  as  such,  had  the 
appellation  of  Felicitas  Julia.  The  neighboring  territory  was, 
remarkable  for  the  swiftness  of  the  horses  reared  in  it.     The 

_  * 

Promontorium  Magnum,  or  Olisiponense,  is  now  Cape  Roea 

{Cabo  da  Boca). 

Ov8.  For  some  nmariu  od  the  •oAings  of  Cehie  names  of  phees^  conrall 
page  ieo,9eq. 

Cities  in  the  Interior. 

Ojr  THE  TURDETAlfL 

1.  Myrtilis,  on  the  Anas^  now  Mertola.  It  was  a  Latin  colo- 
ny, and  had  the  right  of  coinage.  The  name  given  to  the  place 
on  its  coins  is  Julia  Myrtilis.  2;  Arandi,  southwest  of  Myr- 
tilis,  is  now  Ourique.  The  range  called  Mons  Sacer^  lying 
below  this  place  and  Myrtilis,  gets  its  name  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  forms  its  south- 
western extremity.  3.  Pax  Julia,  northwest  of  Myrtilis,  was 
a  Latin  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus.  Pliny  oalla  it 
Colonia  Pacensis.  It  answers,  undoubtedfy^,  to  the  modem 
Beja.  Some  make  it  correspond  to  Badajoz,  but  this  las^  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  BsBtica.  4.  Rarapia,  west  of  Pax  Ju- 
Ba,  is  now  Ferreira.  5.  SeUaciajfin  old  Latin  colony,  with  the 
cognomen  of  Urbs  Imperatoria^'was  situate  on  the  River  Cal- 
lipos,  to  the  northwest  of  Rarapid.  It  was  a  municipium,  and 
answers  to  the  modem  Alcager  do  Sal.  6.  Conistorgisy  » 
large  city,  according  to  Strabo,  and  of  which  mention  is  also 
made  by  Appian.  It  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Lusi- 
tani  in  one  of  their  numerous  inroads,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Anistorgis  of  Livy.  The  name  Conistorgis  evidentlj 
eontains  the  same  root  with  the  national  appellation  of  the  Ca^ 
nit  or  Cunii.  Its  termination  would  seem  to  make  it  the  namd 
of  a  Celtic  city. 
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OF  THE  CELTICL 

1.  Eb^ttj  now  Evora,  lay  to  the  north  of  Pax  Julia.  It 
was  a  munlcipinm,  and  is  called  in  inscriptions  Liberalitas 
Julia,  Mela  evidently  errs  when  he  places  an  Ebora  on  the 
Promontorium  Magnum,  by  Olisipo.  2.  Langobriga,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  modern  Benavente.  Metellus  laid  sie^e  to  it  with- 
out success  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  Itinerarium  An- 
tonini  makes  mention  of  another  Langobriga  in  the  neighbcv- 
hood  of  the  Burius.  9.  Medubricaf  or  Medobriga^  now  Mat" 
vao^  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Porter 
tegre.  It  lay  northeast  of  Ebora.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Plumbariij  probably  from  their  jead  mines.  Near  it  was  one  of 
the  mountain  strong-holds  of  the  predatory  Lusitani,  and  which 
wa33  r^duped  by  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  Ceesar's  lieutenant 

OF  THE  VETTOSES  AND   LU8ITANL 

1.  Emerita  Augu$ta^  on  the  Anas,  southeast  of  Medobriga, 
and  now  Merida  in  Estremadura.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  of 
veterans,  settled  by  Augustus  after  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian 
war,  and  the'  seat  of  a  Conventus,  whence  it  was  jegarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  neighborhood  of  this  place  was 
filmed  for  producing  in  abundance  the  coccus^  or  scarlet-berry, 
as  it  was  thought  to  be,  and  also  sweet  olives.  2,  Badiaj  to 
the  west  of  Emerita,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem 
Badajoz,  but  without  any  certainty.  3.  Castra  Ccetilia^  north 
of  Emerita,  now  Caceres.  4.  Castra  Julia,  or  Trogilium^ 
southeast  of  the  former,  now  Truxillo,  6.  Norba  Ceesarea,  to 
tte  northwest,  on  the  Tagus,  now  Alcantara,  It  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  also  called  Norba  Ceesariana^  and  Colonia 
Norbensis,  6.  Moron,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Tagus,  made 
by  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms  in  their  wars  with  the  Lusitani. 
It  answers,  probably,  to  the  modern  Montalvao.  7.  Oxthracm, 
according  to  Appian^  the  largest  city  of  the  Lnsitani.  Its  site 
is  unknown.  8.  Scalabis,  below  Moron,  on  the  nortliern  side 
of  the  Tagus.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  bore  the  name  PrcBsid- 
turn  JuliUm,  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Conventus  for  all  the  couur 
try  north  of  the  Tagus,  and  is  now  Santarem^  a  name  corrupt- 
ed from  St.  Irene. 
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2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

•  Cxossing  the  range  of  Mount  T^^us,  we  come  to,,  1.  Canim" 
briga,  now  Coimbra,  on  the  River  Munda,  now  MondegOy  and, 
to  the  north  of  this,  2.  La;vara^  as  given  oh  some  maps,  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Vacua^  now  Vouga,  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  only  another  name,  prot)ably,  for, 
3.  Talabriga,  a  little  to  the  north,  on  the  Vacua.  This  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  inost  turbulent  cities  of  Lusitania.  Brutus 
took  it.  in  his  march  against  the  Callai'ci:  Polybius  calls  it  Er^ 
cobriga.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  moderu  AveirOy  according 
to  Ukert.  D' Anville,  however,  makes  it  answer  to  the  modem 
Torocas,  4.  Langobriga^  further  north,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Durius,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Villa  Feira.  5.  Augus-^ 
tbbrtgay  to  the  southeast  of  Langobriga,  on  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Vettones,  and^nearly  midway  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus,  near  the  modem  Ptiente  de  ArzoMspo,  6.  Lancia  Op* 
pidana,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  Augustobriga,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Mtinda,  answers,  probably,  to  the  moilern  Guarda. 
7.  Lancia  Transcudanayio  the  east  of  the  former,  was  so  called 
because  lying  on  tl;ie  otherside  of  the  River  Cvda^  now  Coa,  a 
tributary  of  thfe  Durius,  which  ra^  between  the  two  places.  It  is 
isupposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  8.  Igce^ 
dita,  called  also  Egitania,  lay  below  Lancia  Oppidana,  and 
now  answers  to  Idanha  la  Yieja.  9.  Rusticiana^  to  the  east 
of  the  former,  now  Corchuela.  10.  Caparay  north  of  Rustici- 
ana,  now  la^  Ventas  de  Caparra.  11.  Ad  Lippos,  to 'the  north- 
east;  near  the  modern  Calzada.  12.  Salmanticay  farther  to 
the  north,  now  Salafnancay  on  the  River  Tormes. '  It  .is  the 
same,  in  all  probability,  with  the  Elmantica  of  Polybius,  and 
the  Hermantiea  oi  Livy.  Jt  was  a  large'  city,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Vettones  being  ofteti  confounded  with  the 
Lusitani,  it  was  assigned  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  th6 
former  people,  by  others  to  the  latter.  It  was  properly  a  city 
of  the  Vettones.  Hannibal  took  it  in  his  expedition  against 
the  VaccsBi. 
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2.  B^TICA. 

,      (A.)      BOUNDARXBS. 

I.  By  B(Btica  originally  was  meant  merely  the  strip  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  River  BaBtis,  between  the  moimtain  chains 
of  Ilipula  to  the  south,  and  Mons  M arianus  to  the  north.  And 
even  this  strip  of  land  was  in  still  earlier  times,  according  to  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Strabq,  known  by  the  name  of  T^arte$sis. 

n.  The  country  also  received  from  the  Turdetani,  its  most 
powerful  tribe,  the  name  of  Turdetania ;  but  the  part  toward 
the  northwest,  between  Mons  Marianus  and  the  Anas,  had  also 
the  special  appellafion  of  Bsturia,  while  along,  the  southern 
coast,  also,  the  Bastuli  were  separately  numbered.  The  Tur- 
duli,  who  are  placed  l^y  Poly  bins  to  the  north  of  the  Turdetani, 
appear  to  have  been  merely  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with 
diese. 

in.  Augustus  brQUght  in  a  new  arrangement,  and  created 
tiie- province  of  Bastica,  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  which 
were  as  follows:  The  northwestern  and  western  boundary  of 
the  country  was  formed  by  the  River  Anas,  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  boundary  by  a  line .  drawn  from  the  Anas  above 
Sisapo,  and  striking  the  coast  near  Baria,  at  the  mouth  of  what 
is  now  the  Almt^nzor, 

IV.  Bcetica^  therefore,  according  to  this  arrangement,  com- 
prehended the  modem  Andalusia^  a  part  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Alentejo^  the  southern  part  of  Spanish  Estremadi^ 
ra,  and  a  large  portion  of  La  Mancha. 

Qb8.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  makes  Baetica  and  Tarditania  synonymous :  Tovp- 
itravia,  if  koX  BaiTitcrf  KoXeirai.  He  adds*  that  Artemidoras  gave  to  this  countiy 
the  name  of  Tuttytaaia  (Tovprt;raWa)i  and  called  its  inhabitants  Turti  {Tovproi) 
and  Turtulani  {Tovprovravoi).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Tarttssiu  6i  the 
Greeks  is  to  6e  trac^  to  this  name  of  TovprvravLay  the  word  having  been  some- 
what changed  in  form  to  adapt  it  to  Grecian  ears.  This  would  serve  to  tbroW 
some  light  on  the  tradition  mentioned  by  StrabOi  and  referred  to  under -^  1, 
(Compare  the  French  ^traJbOy  Vol.  i.,  p.  390,  riot.)  -    . 

(B.)      SORPACB-   QF    THE    CoUNTRY. 

> 

^AccoRDiifjG  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  Beetica  abounded  in  valuable 
products.  In  the  mountains,  and  more  particulajriy  Mons,  Ma* 
rianiis,  were  found  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  marble, 
and  lapis  specul-aris.  The  range  of  Mount  Ilipula  yielded  ex- 
cellent naval  timber,  honey,  wax,  tar,  <kc.,  and  .contained  rich 
pastures,  where  were  fed  sheep  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
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their  fleeces.  (Merinod  ?)  The  coasts  aflbrded  very  productive 
fisheries,  especially  of  the  tunny,  and  abundance  of  good  salt. 
An  active  traf&c  was  hence  carried  on  in  these  varied  products. 

'     (C.)    TbibbsofB^btioa.' 

I.  The  Turdetani  and  Turduliy  two  branches  of  the  same 
race,  and  hence  commonly  regarded  as  forming  but  one  people.' 
'  The  Turduli,  howQver,  dwelt  to  the  northeast  of  i;he  Turdetani, 
while  the  latter  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  province  from 
th^  River  Singilis,  now  the  Grenil,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Mons  Marianus  to  the  River  Anas.  They  had  even,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  spread  beyond  thisT  river. 

n.  The  Basttdij  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  Phoenician  set* 
tiers  blended  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the. land,  occupied  ihe 
^'^ole.  coast  bora  Junonis  Pronumtorium,  now  Cape  Trafalgar^, 
to  the  easternmost  limits  of  the  province.  Whatever  Grecian 
colonies  were  settled  in  any  part  of  this  tract  became  soon  for- 
gotten, and  were  all  merged  into  the  common  name  of  Bastulif 
osBastuli  PcRfd,  The  Bastuli,  however,  possessed  nothing  but 
the  mere  coast ;  the  nearest  cities  in  the  interior  belonged  to 
the  Turdetani  and  TurdulL 

III.  The  Celtici, — These  were  a  horde  that  had  separated 
from  the  great  host  of  the  Celtse  that  once  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees and  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  Peninsula.  A  portion 
tA  them  passed  into  Lusitania,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Anas,  where  it  begins  to  bend  round  to  the  south,  and  gradual- 
ly spread  themselves  from  this  quarter  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  The  part  that  remained  in  Boetioa  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Anas. 

IV.  The  Bastitani,  to  the  northeast  of  the  Bastuli  Pceni. 
They  were  properly  one  people  with  the  Bastuli,  except  that 
they  were  not  intermingled*  with  Phoenician  settlers.  They 
extended  int6  Tarraconensis,  and  are  even  assigned  by  somcy 
tiiough  incorrectly  it  would  seem,  entirely  to  that'province. 

Qb8.  1.  Wc  bave  followed  D*Anville  as  regards  the  position  of  the  Bastitani 
If,  however,  the  dividing  line  between  Betica  and  Tarraconensis  be  made  to 
Btnke  the  coast  at  Murgis,  the  Bastitani  will  be  entirely  included  within  Tarn- 
oonensis.    This  appears  by  no  means  correct. 

8.  Appian  {Hisp-t  0.-56)  calls  the  Bastuli  BXaaro^CviKt^.  Marcianus  speaks 
of  the  BXacTovpoi  oi  jraXbt'/uevot  UoivoL,  and  Ptolemy  of  the  BaarovXoi  ol  koXov^ 
ftevoi  Uotvoi.  Schweigheuser  proposes  Bturrov^xffolvtictc  («^  Appian^  L  £.),  bat 
QMMilt  Ukert^  OeogT'  4er  Gr.  und  B,,  toI.  ii.,  p.  408,  k. 
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(jD.)  CoNT«NT08  Jqeidicx-. 

The  Conventus  were  four  in  number,  namely,  1.  Corduben^ 
sisj  held  at  Corduba,  now  Cordova.  2.  Jbtigiensi$y  held  at 
Astigi,  on  the  Singilis,  now  Ecija.  3.  Hispalensisj  at  Hispftp 
lis,  now  Seville.    4.  GaditamUj  at  Gades,  now  Cadiz. 

(£.)      CiTISS     or    B2BT1CA. 

L  AccoRDiNO  to  Strabo,  Beetica  contained  two  hundred  cities. 
Pliny,  however,  makes  the  number  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
4ve,  and  P4»lemy  only  ninety-two. 

n.  The  cities  of  B^tioa  may  be  arr^iged  in  two  classed : 
1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of.  the 
ODuntry. 

1.  Cities  on  the  Coast. 

,Citie9  hettpeen  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  and  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 

1.  Lcepa^  now  Lepe^  by  Ayamonte.  2.  Ondba^  between  the 
rivers  Luxia\  now  Odielj  and  Uriz^^  now  Tinto.  Strabo  places 
it  on  an  estuary,  having  in  front  of  it  the  island  of  Hercule& 
It  is.  now  Huelva^  where  many  Roman  ruins  still  remain.  Tbe 
island  is  now  called  Saltes.  We  then  c6me  upon  a  range  of 
sand-hills,  called  by  Pliny  Aretue  Monies^  now  Arenas  Gordas^ 
About  the  middle  of  this  tract  we  find  Oliniigij  probably  Mih- 
guer.  Coins  are  often  dug  up  here  with  the  inscription  Olont. 
We  then  reach  the  BsBtis,  or  Chiadalquivir^  which,  as  already 
i^markedf  entered  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  embracing  between 
them  an  island,  extending  far  inward,  and  having  along  the  sea 
a  breadth  of  one  hundred  stadia,  or  over  eleven  English  miles. 
The  island  now  no  longer  exists,  the  lower  mouth  of  the  riv« 
having  been  dried  up;  but  where  this  mouth  once  was,  the 
River  Guadalete  enters  the  sea.  On  the  northwestern  extreme 
tty  of  the  island  stood  a  pharos,  or  light-house,  called  C(epioms 
TurriSj  or  "  Csepio's  Tower,"  the  navigation  h6re  being  render- 
ed difficult  by  sand-banks  and  sunken  rocks.  In  this  island 
mbiny  place  the  Tartessus  of  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  and  the  island  itself 
has  been  called  by  some  Tartessus,  while  others  makef  it  the 
poetic  Erythea^  conneeted  with  the  legend  of  Geryon.  •  We 
liave  already  referred  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  Turdt'^ 
tania  to  have  been  the  ancient  Tartessis.  Mannert's  view  is 
not  much  unlike  this,  since  he  makes  Tartessus,  or  ibe  city  it- 
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self,  to  have  been  HispaliSy  the  modern  Seville ;  so  that  the 
country  around,  occupied  by  the  Turdetani,  would  then  be  call- 
ed TartesgiSj  or  the  region  of  Tartessus.  ! 

Obs.  1.  The  ppinion,  which  makes  the  islaad  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis  to 
have  been  Tartessus,  or,  at  least,  to  ha^.  contained  the  citj  of  that  name,  is 
alladed  to  by  Strabo,  as  previously  quoted  (iii.,  p.  148).  Others  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  as,  for  example,  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Slrab.,  I.  c),  songht  to  identify 
Tartessus  with  the  eity  of  Cartda,  within  the  straits,  near  Calpe,  which  jdace 
Appian  calls  CarpesstUt  and  regards  as  the  ancient  Tartessus.  (BelL  Hitp.,  c. 
2,  63.)  This  same  opinion  is  advocated  by  Dionytiut  Perieg.t  v.  336,  seqq. 
According  to  this  view,  the  country  arbund  Calpe  and  Carteia  will'  be  Tartet^ 
sis,  and  here,  also,  we  are  to  place  the  pontic  Erythea,  The  whole  matter,  how- 
ever, must  be  left  in  uncertainty.  ' 

2.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Tarshish 
of  Scripture.  This  place  is  particularly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  In  Genesis,  x.,  4,  the  name  occurs 
among  tl^e  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  supposed  to  have  peopled  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  (Compare  Ps.  Ixxii.,  10;  Isaiah,  IxvL,  19.)  In  other  passages  it  is 
mentioned  as  sending  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (£2:«^t^>xxvii.,  12; 
Jerem.,  x.,  9) ;  and  from  Isaiah,  xxiii.,  10,  some  have  inferred  that  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Phoenicians.  The  prophet  Jonah,  attempting  to  avoid  his  mission 
to  Nineveh,  fled  from  Joppa  in  a  ship  bound  to  Tarshish.  {JonaJ^  i.,  3 ;  ir.,  2.) 
In  several  passages  of  the  Bible  **  ships  of  Tarshish"  are  spoken  of,  especially 
in  connection  with  Tyre.  From  a  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  above  passages, 
,the  majority  of  critics  have  concluded  that  Tarshish  must  be  sought  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  outside  the  straits,  and  it  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Phoenician  emporium  x>f  Tartessus  in  Spain,  wher- 
ever the  particular  site  of  this  last  may  have  been.  They  who  are  in'  favor,' 
moreover,  of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name  Tartessus,  find  one  in  the  Phoe- 
nician term  Tarshish,  which  in  the  Aramaean  pronunciation  would  be  Tarthesh^ 
and  would  yield,  of  course,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Tapt^aff-^. 

1.  On  an*  estuary  immediately  below  the  island  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Bsetis,  or,  acc(»rding  to  some  maps,  on  the 
lower  arm:  of  the  Bsetis  itself,  stood  Asia  Reffia,  a  Roman  col- 
ony. Although  s6me  distance  inland,  it  was  still  an  imfxnrtant 
commercial  place,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
the  province.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  territory  of  the  Tur-. 
detani  reached  up  to  Asta,  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  hold  in  this  city  their  national  assem- 
blies. There  is  at  the  present  day,  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontrera^ 
a  height  still  called  Mesa  de  Asta,  where  Roman  ruins  exist. 
2.  Gadesj  called  by  the  Greeks  rdd«pa,  is  now  Cadiz,  This 
place  lay  on  the  west  end  of  a  small  island,  separated  anciently 
from  the  main*land  by  a  channel  about  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  at  this  end  stood  the  famous  Temple  of  Hercules.     Modern 
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Cadiz  now  stands  on  the  extremity  of  a  low,  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  The  bay  be- 
tween Gades  and  the  main  land  was  called  Sinus  TartessiuSy 
and  the  shore  facing  the 'island,  Littus  Corense.  Gades  was 
founded  by  the  PhcBnioians  many  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the  time  of 
the  settlement.  Its  Phoenician  name  was  Gadir,  meaning  ^'  an 
inclosed  place,"  or,  according  to  others,  '^  a  limit,"  from  its  hav- 
ing been  thought  at  the  time  that  here  were  the  western  limits 
of  the  world.  The  island  oh  which  it  stood  was  in  early  times 
covered  with  wild  olive-trees,  and  hence  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  Cotinousa  (Kortvovtra),  from  kotivo^^  « a 
wild  olive-tree."  It  was  also  called  Tddsipa  and  Gades^  like  the 
city  itself,  and  is  now  the  isle  oiLeon.  The  tongue  of  land  on 
which  the  modem  city  is  built  projects  from  this  island.  Ga- 
des was  a  famous  commercial  place  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  under  the  Romans,  also,  it  became,  £rom  its  commerce,  one 
pf  the  richest  provincial  towns  in  the  empire.  It  received  from 
Julius  Ceesar  the  title  and  rights  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  from 
Augustus  the  honorary  appellation  of  Augtista  Julia  Gaditana^ 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger  island  lay  a  smaller  one, 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures,  called  Erythea^ 
which  the  ancient  fabulists  made  the  scene  of  the  legend  of 
Geryon  and  his  oxen.  Some  of  the  later  writers  called  it 
Aphrodisias.  The  inhabitants  then^lves  gave  it  the  name 
of  Junonis  Insula.  The  harbor  of  Menestheusf  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  geographers,  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  coast,  wias  on  the  main-land  opposite  to  Gades,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  what  is  now  the  River  Guadalete,  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Menestheus.  The  harbor  is  now  Puerto  de 
St,  Maria,  Bochart  makes  the  name  of  MevBaOitog  kifi^v^  or 
Menesthei  PortuSy  to  have  arisen  by  corruption  from  the  PhcB- 
nician  Min-Asda  or  Esda^  "the  harbor  of,  Asda,"  or  Asta. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  moving  downward,  we 
come  to  Junonis  Promonloriumy  now  Cape  Trafalgar.  By 
Juno  is  here  suppo^  to  be  meant  the  Phoenician  goddess  As-\ 
tarte.  Next  follows  BcBsippoy  now  Porto  Barbato,  where  Ro? 
man  ruins,  still  exist ;  and  then  Belofij  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  From  this  harbor  passage  was  taken  for  Tingis,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  now  Tangier,  The  salting  of  fish 
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was  carried  on  extensively  at  Belon.  The  remains  of  thi^ 
place  are  found  at  the  present  day  three  Spanist\  miles  west  ^t 
Tarifa,  at  a  spot  called  Salonia.  Further  on  was  Mellaridf 
another  place  where  the  salting  of  fish  was  carried  cm,  now 
Torre  de  la  Penna^  where  the  same  business  is  still  pursued. 
Sertorius  had  a  naval  battle  with  Gotta  off  this  placie. 

We  now  come  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Spftih,  aad 
begin  a  new  enumeration  of  the  places  on  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Bstica,  with,  1.  Traductai  the  modem  Tariff 
This  place  owed  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  who  transported  hitt 
er  (whence  the  name  of  the  settlement)  the  inhabitants  of  Ze- 
las,  a  town  in  Africa,  near  Tingis,  aqd,  adding  some  colonists  of 
their  own  to  the  number,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Julia  Tr^ 
ducta^  or  Joza  (this  last  term  being  the  corresponding  Punio 
one  for  Tradttcta).  2.  Partus  Albus^  or  the  White  Haven,  now 
Algesiras.  The  promontory  of  Calpe  follows  next,  the  mod- 
ern Gibrdltarf-on  the  aiicient  and  present  names  of  which  w« 
have  already  made  some  remarks.  Calpe  and  Abyla  (tfa^  lait* 
ter  lying  opposite,  in  Africa)  were  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  strait  between  them  was  termed 
Fretum  Qaditanum  or  Herculeum,  now  the  Straits  of  Oibrai* 
tar.  The  ancients  fabled  that  Hercules  separated  with  bis 
hands  the  mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  and  that  the  sea, 
rushing  in  upon  the  Mediterraneah,  tbeh  a  small  lake,  foritied 
the  present  body  of  waters  there  ;  that  the  hero,  moreover,  ei- 
ther erected  columns  on  the^e  two  mountains,  or  else  thai  the 
mountains  themselves  were  regarded  as  monuments  of  his  pr<^ 
ress  westward,  and  beyond' which  no  mortal  could  pass.  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  about  twelve  leagues  in  extent  from 
Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta  point,  on  the  African  coast,  ^nd  from 
Cape  Trafalgar  to  Europa  point,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Their 
"width  at  the  western  extremity  is  about  eight  leagues,  but  a* 
the  eastern  extremity  ifdoes  not  exceed  five. 

3.  Carteia^  to  the  northwest  of  Calpe,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
setting  in  between  Portus  Albus  and  Calpe.  The  ruins  of  thk 
place  exist,  according  to  Gosselin,  under  the'  name  ot  Rocadilio. 
Mariana  erroneously  seeks  to  identify  Carteia  with  the  modem 
Tarifa,  The  place  was  of  Phoenrcian  origin,  but  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Hercules,  and  hence  called  also  Heraclea,  accord- 
ing to  some.     Bochart  makes  the  Phoenician  name  to  have  been 
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at  first  Meleartheia,  "  City  of  Hercules"  (thus  agreeing  with 
the  Greek  tradition),  shortened  afterward  to  Carteia.     This 
place  was  one  of  great^ade,  and  was  by  many  of  the  ancients 
regarded  as  the  Tartessos  of  the  Phoenician  navigators.    The 
error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  name  of  Car- 
pesdus'with  Tartes^s,  Carteia  having  been  also  called  Carpea- 
stis,  probably 'frc(m.  the  Phoenician  carphesa^  ^'a  shell,"  because 
shells  of  a  very  large  size  were  found  here,  as  Strabo'  informs 
OS.  '  4;  Suel^  northeast'  of  Carteia,  another  Phdenician  settle- 
ment, now  Fuengirola,    Boohart  derivels  the  name  from  the 
Phoenician  sual^  ^'  a  fox,"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  large 
number  of  these  animals  in  its  vicinity.     5.  MalOca,  above 
Suel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  also  Malaca.     This  plaoe  . 
is  now  Malaga,  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  province  o(Gr€N^ 
ada.     The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  the  Guadalmedina^  m 
mere  brook  in  summer,  but  a  ooh»derable  stream  in  winter. 
Malaca  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  eight  or  nine  centuries  before  our 
era ;  and  the  name  is  sought  to  be  deduced  from  the  Phoenician 
malcha^  ''  royal,"  to  intimate  the  estiniation  in  which  they  held 
the  place.     But  of  this  high  antiquity  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  Humboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  sig- 
nifying '^  the  side  of  a  mountain."     Malaca  was  the  great  sta- 
ple-place for  the  sale  of  all  commodities  from  the  interior,  as 
well  as  of  foreign  imports.    The  Remans  made  it  a  municipium 
and  confederate  city. 

6.  Mcsnoba  or  Mcendca^  which  some  make,  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Malaca,  though  without  good  reason.  It  is  now 
VeleZ'Malaga,  on  the  River  Velez,  7.  Saxdtanum,  famed  fo^ 
its  salted  fish,  is  now  Motril.  Probably  the  same  place  with 
Sexti  Firmum  Julium,'  8.  Abderay  a  Phoenician  settlement^ 
now  Adra.  9.  Murgis^  now  Almeria;  according  to  some,  the 
eastern  limit  of  Beetica,  though  this  is  more  correctly  to  be 
fixed  at  Barda^  now  Varea,  some  distance  above,  on  the  coast. 
The  Gharidemum  PramoTUoriumj  between  Murgis  and  Baria- 
is  now  Cape  Gata. 

.2,  Cities  in. the  Interior. 

1.  CitUs  bettoeen  the  Anas  and  Batis.  * 

1.  Ilipa  or  Ilipuln^  northeast  of  Onoba,  on  the  River  XJrius, 
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or  Tinto.  It  iis  now  Nieblia,.  2.  ItaRca^  east  of  Ilipa,  on  the 
Baetis.  A  municipioin  founded  by  Scipio,  in,  order  to  settle 
therein,  his  veteran  soldiers.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  em- 
perors Trajan  and  Hadrian.     The  ruins  still  exist  at  Sevilla  la 

Vieja,  2^  IUpa,  or  Ilipula,  called,  for  distinction'  sake  from  the 
one  just  mentioned,  Ilipula  Magna^  on  the  B£etis,  northeast  of 
Italica^  and  just  below  the  junction  of  the  SingUis.  Here  Scipio 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Lusitani.  It  is  now  Pennaflor, 
4.  Corduba,  higher  up  on  the  Bsetis,  now  Cordova.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Bsetica,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  boats  up  to  this  point.  Apoording  to  Strabo,  the 
first  Rom^  colony  sent  into  Spain  was  established  here  by 
Marcellus,  A.U.C.  600.  The  place  itself,  however,  was  of 
Phoenician  origin,  having  been  founded  under  the  name  of  Kar- 
tabah.  !3oth  the  Senecas  and  also  the  poet  Lucan  were  bom 
here!  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  ConventuSy  to  which  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Turduli,  on  the  north  and  south  of*  the  river,  be- 
longed. Finally,  the  place  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  patri- 
cian colony,  a  later  Marcellus  having  iransferred  hither  a  num- 
ber of  poor,  but  noble  Romans,  and  having  divided  among  them 
the  property  of  the  richer  Pompeians.  Hence  the  place  was 
also  called  Colonia  Patricia  Cordubetisis. 

.  5.  Mirobnga,  north  of  Corduba,  on  the  other  side  of  Mens 
Marianus,  and  in  the  district  of  Beeturia,  a  mountainous  coun- 
try,  abounding  in  strong  positions.  Mirobriga  is  now  Capilla. 
6.  Sisdpo  Vetus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding ;  and  Sis^ 
dpo  Nova^  to  the  northeast. .  Both'  these  places  were  remark- 
able for  their  rich  silver  and  cinnabar  mines.  They  are  now 
Almc^n  and  Guadalcanal.  In  the  Itinerarium  "  Antonmi, 
the  latter  ia  called  SisalanCy  an  evident  corruption  of  its  true 
name.  7.  lUiturgis^  or  Iliturgi^  to  the  northeast  of  Corduba, 
now  Andujar  del  Vejo.  This.was  a  large  and  important  place 
during  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  It  was  destroyed  l^ 
the  younger  Africanus,  but  rebuilt,  197  B.C.,. under  the  name 
of  Forum  Julium.  8.  CastiUoj  also  to  the  northeast  of  Cordu- 
ba, now  Caslona^  on  the  Gaudalifnar^  a  municipium,  with  the 
Jus  Latii,  large  of  size,  and  situate  in  a  very  romantic  country, 
neai'  the  silver  mines  of  the  Saltus  Castulonensis.  It  was  also 
called  Castulo  Parnassia^  from*  the  resemblance  which  the 
double-peaked  mountain  on  which  it  lay,  and  the  spring  in  its 
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vioixiity)  bore  to  Mount  PamaasOs  and  the  Castalian  spring  in 
Greeooi  and  hence  Silius  Italious  makes  the  inhabitants  to 
have  been  of  Phoolan  origin ;  a  poetio  fable,  of  course.  Soma 
geogri4[>hers9  who  assign  narrower  limits  to  Bstica  on  the  east, 
make  the  boondary  line  pass  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of 
Castok),  and  ccHiaeqaently  assign  Castulo  to  the  province  of 
Tarraconensis.  9.  Tugia^  or,  according  to  Pfolemj^  TVia,  to 
the  southeast  of  Castulo.  Its  ruins  still  exist  near  Toy  a.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  the  SaUus  Tugienris^  now  Si* 
err  a  de  Cazorla^  where  the  Bsetis  rose. 

• 

2.  CUies  between  the  Batis  and  the  Coa$t, 

(a)  Between  the  Brntie  and  the  SingiUa,fnm  We$t  to  East. 

1.  Nebrissa,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  one  of  the  la- 
gunes  Qf  the  Bcetis,  near  its  mouth.  Called,  also,  Nebrissa  Fe- 
neria,  and  now  Lebrija,  3.  Hispdlis,  on  the  Bcetis,  5Q0  sta- 
dia from  the  sea,  and  reached  by  large  vessels.  It  was,  nex^ 
to  Corduba  and  Gades,  the  most  distinguished  city  of  Turde« 
tania :  it  was  also  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conven* 
tuSf  and  was  likewise  a  place  of  great  trade.  Some  modem 
writers,  as,  for  example,  Bochart  and  Mannert,  make  it  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Tartessus,  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  It  is 
now  Seville,  2,  BasHippo^  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  El  Biso,  4.  Asttgi,  called,  also,  Augusta  Firma^  on 
the  River  Singilis,  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  province.  It  is  now  Ecija.  5.  Singi' 
li,  or  Singilis^  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  remains  of 
which  are  fqund  at  Castillon.  6.  Munda^  to  the  southwest, 
not  far  from  Malaca,  famed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  also  for  the  victory  gain- 
ed here  by  Cssar,  after  a  desperate  battle,  over  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey.  It  is  now  Monda,  7.  Arunda,  to  the  northwest,  now 
Rcmda^  where  inscriptions  are  found.  8.  Urso^  or  XJrson^  the 
last  refuge  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey.  It  had  the  cognomen 
of  Genua  Urbanorum,  and  is  now  Osuna, 

(b)  BeAoten  (/^  SingiUe  and  the  BcUis,from  Wet  to  Eaet. 

1.  CarbUlaj  on  the  Beetis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Singilis, 
near  the  present  GuadcUcazar,  2.  Ulia,  to  the  southeast,  a 
municipium ;  called,  alsoi  Julia^  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
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Fidentia  of  Hirtius.  The  remains  are  now  found  at  Wmte 
Ulia, .  3.  lllib^ris,  or  Illiberi  Libertni,  to  the  southeast,  now 
^Granada,  Hardouin  and  D'Anville,  however,  make  Granada 
to  have  been  of  Moorish  origin,  wd  find  traces  of  the  name 
of  Illiberi  in  the  neighboring  mountains  of  Sierra  cP Elvira, 
4.  Accij  to  the  east,  called  also  Colonia  Accitana  Julia  Oemel' 
la,.  It  had  the  Jus  Italicuxn,  and  its  site  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guadix  el  Viejo.  5.  Bastia,  called,  also,  Mentesa  Bastia,  to 
the  northeast,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bastitani  in  this  quarter. 
The  ruins  are  found  near  La  Giiardia,  6.  Urgaon^  or  Urcao^ 
with  the  cognomen  of  Alba^  to  the  northwest.  It  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,  and  is  now  Arjona^  as  inscriptions  show. 

■ 

3.   TARRACONENSIS. 
(A.)    Boundaries,   &c. 

I.  The  province  of  Tdrraconensis  derived  its  name,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  from  the  city  of  Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  its 
capital ;  and  it  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three  provinces 
into  which  Hispania  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

11;  Tarraconensis,  as  we  have  already  shown,  comprehended 
all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Baria,  now  Varea,  below  Carthago  Nova,  and  con- 
tinued upward,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  a  point  on  the  Du- 
rius,  in  the  vicinity  of  Complutica. 

in.  The  climate  and  character  of  this  large  region  was,  of 
course,  different  in  different  quarters.  That  part  which  lay 
along  the  Mediterranean  was  very  warm  and  fruitful.  The 
northern  parts,  however,  were  unproductive,  and  had  a  raw 
and  cold  climate.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  in  this 
quarter  was  covered  with  mountains  and  forests,  while  the 
plains  were  in  general  poorly  watered,  and  suffered  also  from 
the  cold.  The  winters  here  were  very  severe,  and  the  snow 
fell  to  a  great  depth. 

(B.)    Tribes. 
*       1.  Tribes  ofth^  Western  and  Northern  Coasts^from  West  to  Bast. 

I.  Callatci  (KaAAoi/coi),  called  also,  by  the  Latin  writers,  Cal- 
UBcij  and,  at  a  later  period,  OalUBci,  These  formed  one  of  the 
most  widely  extended  of  the  Spanish  tribes.  They  occupied 
the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Durius  upward,  except  the 
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norihwestern  oorner,  where  the  Artabri,  a  Celtic  race,  had  fix- 
ed their  seats^  and  possessed  also  the  northern  coast,  as  fair  as 
the  River  M elsus,  the  western  limit  of  the  Astnres.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Durius  as 
far  as  the  eastern  boundary  in  this  quarter  of  modem  Portugal. 
They  occupied,  therefore,  what  are  now  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  and  Tra$  os  Mantes,  abnost  all 
Oallicia,  a  portion  of  AsturiaSj  and  the  westernmost  part  of 
Leon,  ' 

This  large  tribe  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  main 
branches,  named  respectively  after  their  capital  cities,  the  (7a/- 
laici  Bracdres  or  Bracarii,  and  the  Calldici  Lucenses.  The 
former  of  these  were  on  the  west  side,  between  the  Durius  and 
Minius;  the  latter,  partly  on  the  west,  between  the  Minius 
and  the  tJlla,  but  principally  along  the  northern  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  Bracares  numbered  among  them  175,000 
freemen,  and  the  Licenses  about  166j000. 

n.  Celt€e, — These  were  situate  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  territory  of  the  Callatci.  They  were  generally  caDed  by 
the  common  name  of  Artabri,  but  there  were,  in  fact,  four 
small  tribes,  the  Prctsamard,  Nerii,  Tamarict,  and  Artdbri, 
or  Artotr&)(B,  They  were  a  braihch  of  the  CeltsB  on  the  Anas, 
and  their  wandering  hither  has  already  been  alluded  to  (p. 
Ifi,  ♦  ix.). 

EI.  Astures  ('Aarovpot  and  'A-orvpeg),  between  the  CallaTci  on 
the  west,  the  Cantabri  on  the  north,  the  Vacceei  on  the  south, 
and  the  Celtiberi  on  the  east.  The  dividing  point  between 
iheir  territory  and  that  of  the  CaUai'ci  Lucenses,  on  the  coast, 
was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Melsus,  now  the 
Narcea,  which  stream  fell  into  thfe  sea  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  AroR  Sesttance,  Their  country,  therefore,  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  modem  AsturiaSy  together  with  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  Astuxes  numbered  twenty-two  communities  or  tribes,  and 
240,000  firee  persons.  In  language  dnd  habits  they  showed  a 
common  origin  with  the  CallaVci  and  Lusitani. 

IV.  Cantabri,  to  the  east  of  the  Astures,  to  the  west  of  the 
Autrigones,  and  to  the  north  of  the  VaccsBi  and  some  Celtibe- 
rian  tribes.  They  occupied  what  corresponds  now  to  the  west- 
em  portion  of  La  Montana,  and  the  northern  half  of  Palencia 
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and  Toro.  They  were  the  most  ferooious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain,  and  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  final  reduc* 
tion  was  eflfected  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Angnstus,  after 
they  had  withstood  the  arms  of  Rome'  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  Ooeanns  Cantabrious,  whioh  derived  its  name 
from  them,  as  it  washed  their  coasts,  is  now  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

V.  Caristij  or,  as  Pliny  calls  them,  Carieti^  to  the  ^ast  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  territory  was  very  limited  in  extent. 
Pliny  joins  to  them  the  Vennenses,  and  gives  the  two  oombin- 
ed  only  five  bities.  Their  territory  oorresponded  to  a  part  of 
modem  Biscay. 

VI.  VardUli,  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  extending  inland 
from  the  coast  to  the  Ibems.  They  eooupied  what  is  now  the 
eastern  half  of  Biscay^  and  Alava,  and  the  westernmost  part 
of  Navarra. 

Vn.  Vascdnes,  southeast  of  the  V ardalii  in  the  modem  Na^ 
varra.  Mela  makes  no  separate  mention  of  them,  bat  includes 
the  Vasoones  and  Vardoli  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 

2.  Tribes  in  (he  Interior ^  from  West  to  East. 

I.  Vdcccd  (Ovojciuuot),  to  the  east  of  the  Callaici,  and  south- 
east  of  the  Astures.  Their  eastem  limit  was  the  River  Piso^ 
r&ca,  now  Pisuerga,  near  whioh  stood  Palantia,  now  Palefh- 
da  J  their  greatest  and  most  important  city.  Toward  the  south 
they  reached  beyond  the  Durius,  as  far  as  the  Carpetani. 
Their  territory  answered,  therefore,  to  the  greater  part  of  Vat" 
ladolidj  Leotty  Palencia^  and  Toro.  This  tribe  was  a  very 
numerous  one,  and  were  the  mildest  and  most  cultivated  of  the 
Iberian  communities.  They  paid  great  attention  to  agricul- 
ture. Ptolemy  assigns  them  twenty'  cities,  and  Pliny  names 
eighteen. 

II.  Carpetani^  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Iberian- 
tribes,  and  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Their 
territory  comprehended  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Vol-- 
ladolidj  the  old  Castilian  provinces  of  Avila  and  Segovia^  the 
largest  portion  of  Guadalaxaray  and  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Toledo.  Their  land  was  productive,  and  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  Yaccffii,  were  a  numerous  and  active  race.  According  to 
some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  against  Hannibal  more  than  100,000  men. 
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in.  Oretofd^  to  the  east  of  Lnsitania  and  Bntica,  eapeoially 
the  latter ;  to  the  north  of  Bestica  and  the  country  of  the  Basti- 
tsni ;  to  the  south  of  tiie  Carpetani,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
GeIti))erL  They  oocupied,  thereibre,  what  is  now  the  eastern 
p«t  of  Granada,  La  Mancha,  and  the  western  part  otMurda, 
Strabo  makes  them  extend  to  the  lower  coast,  in  which  there 
is,  after  all,  nothing  contradictory,  since  they  were  mingled 
more  or  less  with  the  neighboring  Bastitani,  from  whom,  in 
fact,  they  differed  merely  in  name.  It  appears  better,  how* 
ever,  to  follow  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  and  Phny. 

IV.  Celtiberiy  the  most  numerous  and  wide-spread  race  in 
all  Spain.  They  were,  as  we  have  ahready  remarked,  a  mixed 
people,  being  composed  of  Celts  and  Iberians.  Taken  in  their 
widest  extent,  the  Celtiberi  comprehended  six  tribes,  namely, 
the  Berones  or  Verones,  Arevcbci^  Pelenddnes,  Lusdnes^  Bellij 
BUdDittki  or  Titthi,  The  former  three  lay  to  the  n<vth,  while 
the  last  three  dwelt  toward  the  south,  along  the  range  of  Idu- 
beda,  as  &r  as  that  of  Orospeda,  and  they  alone  were  some- 
times, in  a  narrower  sense,  named  Celtiberi.  The  Celtiberi 
were  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  Iberians  by  a  differ- 
ence of  language,  a  much  ruder  mode  of  life,  by  the  great  num*" 
ber  of  mountain  strong-holds  scattered  over  their  country,  by 
the  fashion  of  their  arms  (for  example,  the  large  Celtic  shield, 
while  the  Iberi  had  merely  a  small  round  one),  and  their  whole 
mode  of  carrying  on  war.  They  relied  more  on  open  valor  and 
less  on  stratagem  than  the  Iberian  tribes,  and  their  wedge-like 
form  of  battle  proved  often  formidable  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves. Serving  for  hire,  they  were  often  employed  as  Roman 
auxiliaries,  a  means  of  increasing  both  their  wealth  and  power, 
so  that,  soon  after  the  second  Punic  war,  they  exercised  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  among  the  other  Spanish  communities. 
All  their  neighbors  lived  in  some  degree  .of  dependence,  upon 
them,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  many  passages  of  ancient 
writers,  the  Vacccei  and  Qretani  arei  also  numbered  amoiig  the 
Celtiberi  They  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  agriculture. 
Their  country  answered  to  what  is  now  the  greatest  part  of 
New  Castile^  a  portion  of  Old  CastiUj  and  some  part  of  Ar^ 
ragon. 

V.  Jacetam,  betwe^i  the  Vascones  and  Ilergetes.  Their 
territory  extended  from  near  CsBsar- Augusta,  now  Saragossa, 
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in  a  northeastern  direction  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  so  that  they 
occfupied  a  part  of  the  northeastern  quarter  of  Arragon. 

VI.  Ilergetes,  to  the  southeast,  helow  the  Cerretani,  and  oc- 
onpying  what  now  corresponds  to  a  large  portion,  of  Arragon^ 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Ebro,  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
reckoned  as  part  of  them  the  smaller  communities  of  the  Bar^ 
gusiiy  Bergistanij  Vesdtani^  St^ssitani,  and  Surdaanes. 

VII.  Cerretani  J  north  and  northeast  of  the  Ilergetes,  and 
stretching  far  into  tlie  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees ;  occupying^ 
therefore,  what  is  now  the  northernmost  part  of  Catalonia. 
They  were  a  pure  Iberian  race,  and  were  divided  into  the  Ju^ 
Hani  and  Augustani. 

Vm.  Lacetaniy  below  the  Cerretani,  and  occupying  a  part 
of  modern  Catalonia, 

3.  Tribes  along  the  Southern  Coast  Jrom  West  to  East. 

I.  Contestant^  next  above  the  Bastetani^  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  Murcia,  and  the  western  part  of  Valencia, 

n.  Edetanij  between  the  Celtiberi  and  Ileroaones,  and  reach- 
ing up  to  the  Iberus.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what  is  ftow 
the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  Valencia^  and  the  southern 
part  of  Arragon^  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Valencia,  Saguntum,  and  CeBsar- Augusta. 

m.  Ilercaones,  between  the  Edetani  and  the  eoast,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Iberus.  Their  territory  is  now  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Valencia,  and  a  small  portion  of  southeastern 
Arragoit,^  '  '      ( 

IV.  Cosetani,  between  the  Iberus  and  Rubricatus,  and  below 
thp  Dergetes  and  Lacetani.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Catalonia, 

V.  Laletani,  above  the  Rubricatus,  and  having  the  Ause- 
tani  to  the  north.  They  dwelt  in  what  is. now  nearly  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Catalonia, 

VI.  Ausetani,  north  of  the  Laletani,  also  in  part  of  CatalO' 
nia,  particularly  that  aroimd  Vich  and  Gerona, 

Vn.  IndigStes,  northeast  of  the  Ausetani.  They  dwelt  in 
what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  Catalonia^  and  also  in 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  borders  of  GaUia. 
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(C.)      ClTIKS     OF     TaKKACONBNSIS. 

1.  Cities  belonging'  to  the  Tribes  along  the   Western  and 

Northern  Coasts, 

Cities  of  ike  CaUmci  Bracariu 
1.  BracAra  Augusta,  capital  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii,  and 
the  seat  of  a  ConverUuSj  now  Btaga  ;  destroyed  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  2.  Cale,  e^ed  Qit  a  later  period  Portus 
CaUy  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  now  Oporto, 
From  Portus  Cole  came  by  corruption  the  modern  name  Por- 
tugaL  3.  Aquce  Flavice,  northeast  of  Braoara  Augusta,  now 
Chaves  J  on  the  Tamego.  4.  Roboritunij  to  the  east,  the  site 
of  which  is  marked  by  Mount  Boveredo,  5.  Veniatia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Vinhaes.  6.  Forum  Limicorum^ 
northwest  of  Bracara.  Its  site  is  indicated  by  ruins  on  Mount 
Visoj  near  the  town  of  Ginzo.  7.  Tyde  or  Tudcdy  to  the 
north,  on  the*  Minius,  now  Tuif.  Pliny  makes  it  belong  to 
the  Conventus  of  Bracara,  although  nwth  of  the  Minius,  and 
although  the  Bracarii  extended  merely  up.  to,  and  not  beyond 
that  river. 

Cidcs  of  the  Cedlaici  Lucenses. 

1.  Lucus  Augusti,  capital  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Com>entus^  now  Lugo,  It  stood  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Minius.  3.  Brigantium,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
coast,  with,  a  lofty  pharos,  now  Corunna,  8.  Ardobrica,  near 
the  preceding,  now  FerroL  The  Brigantinus  vel  Magnus 
PortuSy  in  this  quarter,  seems  to  bje  the  same  with  the  Bay  of 
Corunna  and  FerroL  4.  Iria  Flaviay  to  the  southwest,,  no^ 
El  Padron.  5.  Glandomirum  or  Grrandimirum,  to  the  north- 
west, at  the  mbuth  of  the  Tamaris  (called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Tamara),  now  MuroSy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tambre.  6.  Two 
cities  occupied  by  Grecian  settlers  are  also  mentioned  as  ex- 
isting m  the  territory  of  the  Lucenses,  namely,  "EAAipcf  and 
^Afjul>iXoxoi,  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near 
Ajqu(B  Cilen^  or  Cilenorumj  north  of  Tyde. 

Cities  of  the  Astures* 

1.  Asturicaj  jealled,  also,  Augusta,  the  chief  city  of  the  Astu- 
tes,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus.;  It  is  now  Astorga.    Pliny 
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calls  it  '^  urbs  magnifioa."  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Visigoths. 
2.  Forum  Gigurrorum^  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Gigurri,  and  now  Cigarossa,  Harduin,  following 
a  false  reading  in  Ptolemy,  gives  the  name  of  the  place  as.i^o- 
rum  Egurrorum^  and  the  error  appears  also  on  the  maps  of 
D'Anville  and  others.  3.  Palantia,  to  the  southeast  of  Astn- 
rica,  on  the  River  AstQra,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  Pal- 
lantia,  the  city  of  the  Vacceei.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem 
Vtllamoro$,  4.  Bergidium  Flaviumj  to  the  northwest  of  As- 
turioa,  now  La  Vega,  on  the  Coa,  in  western  Leon,  5.  In* 
teramnium  Flaviumy  to  the  southeast  of  Bergidium,  now  Pon* 
ferrada^  on  the  River  SiL  6.  Nemetobriga^  to  the  southwest, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sil  with  the  Minho^  now  Mendaya. 
7.  Legio  Septima  Gemina,  to  the  northeast  of  Asturica,  now 
Leon.  The  place  was  originally  called  Brigsecium,  and  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Brig^cini.  From  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  two  legions  were  posted  here,  in  order  to  keep  the 
northern  tribes  in  subjection.  These  two  legions  appear  in 
procesfs  of  time  to  have  been  united  into  one,  whence  the  name 
Legio  Septima  gemina.  The  place,  for  brevity's  sake,  was 
called  Legioj  whence  the  modern  appellation.  8.  Lance,  or 
Lancia,  to  the  southeast  of  Legio.  It  was  the  strongest  place 
of  the  still  free  Astures,  until  the  Romans  burned  down  the 
walls  and  destroyed  the  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns 
in  these  regions  had  wooden  ramparts.  9.  Lucus  Asiurum, 
called^  also,  Ovetum,  to  the  north,  toward  the  eoast,  now 
Oviedo.  10.  Noiga,  on  the  coast,  to  'the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  a^  estuary  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Astures  and  Cantabri.  It  lay  in  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  Oijon.     11.  ?k>el€e,  not  far  from  the  ocean,  famed  £Dr  its  flax. 

Cities  of  the  Chintdbri* 

-  1.  Juliobriga,  near  the  sources  of  the  Iberus,  now  RetorHllo. 
2.  Uooembarcay  to  the  northeast,  now  Osma.  3.  Vellica,  or 
Belgica,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  near  the  modem  ViHeU 
ba.     4.  Concdna,   to  the  west,  now  Santillana,  or  Onis. 

5.  Vereasueca^   on  the  coast,  now  Puerto  de    S.  Martin. 

6.  Blendiumy  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Santander. 

7.  Portus  VictoricB,  now  Santonna.  8.-Strabo  remarics  that 
many  of  the  Greek  writers  make  various  settlements  pf  Greeks 
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to  have  been  made  on  the  northern  and  northwestern  coasts  of 
Spain.  Opsikellas,  for  instanoe,  a  follower  of  the  mythic  An- 
tenor,  is.  siud  to  have  founded)  among*  the  Catttabri,  a  ciiy 
named  Opsikella,  No  mention  of  this  name,  iiowever,  occurs 
elsewhere,  and  lio  trace  of  such  a  city  is  any  where  found. 

Cities  oftht  Autrigones,  CarisHij  and  Vardtdu 

1.  Flaviobriga^  the  chief  city  of  the  Autrigones,  situate  on 
the  coast.  Its  previous  name  was  Amanum  Portus,  which  it 
changed  to  Flaviobriga  on  becoming  a  Roman  colony.  Florez 
makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Portugalete^  but  Gosselin  to 
St.  Vicente  de  la  Barquera.  Mannerit  is  in  favor  of  SarUaiu 
der.  2.  Virovescay  in  the  interior,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus, 
southwest  of  Flaviobriga.  Its  site  appears  to  be  near  the 
modem  Briviesca,  3.  DeqbngOy  or  Dtmbrigay  northeast  of 
Virovesca,  now  Brinnos.  4.  Beliay  the  only  city  of  the  Caris- 
tii  deserving  of  mention,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus  coming  in 
from  the  northeast,  and  south  of  Flaviobriga.  In  the  Itinerary 
it  is  called  Beleia;  and  is  now  Belchite.  5.  Albaj  now  Alvan^ 
fkif  belonging  to  the  Conventus  of  Clunia,  among  the  Arevaci. 
6.  Menosca^  on  the  coast,  now  Sumaya,  7.  Morosgiy  also  on 
the  coast,  now  SL  Sebastian,  These  last  three  are  oities  of 
the  Yarduli. 

Cities  of  (he  Vascones. 

1.  CalagurriSy  on  the  Iberus,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Vascones.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  war  with 
Sertorius,'  and  was  besieged  by  Pompey.  It  was  also  the  na- 
tive city  of  Quintilian.  Now  Calaborra.  Pliny  distinguishes 
between  the  Calagurritani  Nassici  and  Fibuktrenses.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  plaqes  appears  to  be  the  Calagorina  of  Ptole* 
my,  the  latter  the  modern  Ccdahorra.  2.  OraccurriSy  to  the 
southwest*  Its  earlier  name  was  Qurcis,  which  it  changed  to 
Graccurris  when  Sempronius  Gracchus,  after  defeatiiig  the 
Celtiberi,  settled  some  new  inhabitants  in  the  place.  It  lay 
near  the  modem  Corella.  3.  Cascantum,  to  the  northeast, 
near  the  Iberus.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is  now  Cascante, 
4.  Jaccay  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Jaca.  5.  Pow- 
pgto,  to  the  northwest,  now  Pampelona.  It  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  of  CsesarrAugusta,  or  Saragossa.    According  to 
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Strabo,  this  city  was  founded  by  Pompey  {UbfnfiXwv  d}g '  &v 
UofjLTTTjtonokig),  a  remark,  however,  which  is,  iD>  all  probability, 
erroneous.  6.  Summum  Pyrenceunf^  northeast  of  Pampelo, 
among  the  P)rrenees,  now  Sumport,  There  was  another 
place  of  the  same  name  among  the  Indigetes,  where  the.tro-; 
phies  of  Pompey  were  erected.'  7.  CEdso,  on  the  coast,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  River  Magra- 
da,  now  Urumeaj  runs  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  same,  proba- 
bly, with  the  Olarso  of  Pliny,  and  it  lay  near  the  modern 
Oyarzun  or  Oyar^y  in  the  territory  of  Iran  and  FontaraMa, 

2.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Interior. 

Oiiies  of  the  Vaccai  and  Carpetanu 

Among  the  Vaccsei  we  find,  1.  Pdllantia,  now  Palencia'^  a 
large  and  celebrated  city,  often  besieged  by  the  Romans.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Palantia  among  the  Astures,  on 
the  River  Astura.  Strabo  assigns  Pallantia  to  the  Arevaci,  on 
whose  confines  it  lay.  2.  Lacobriga^  north  of  the  preceding,,on 
the  River  Pisoraca,  now  the  Pisuerga,  It  was  the  northern- 
most city  of  the  VacosBi,  and  answers  to  the  modem  Lobera, 

3.  CaucUj  some  distance  below  Pallantia.  It  contained  20,000 
inhabitants,  who  were  nearly  all  perfidiously  murdered  by  the 
Romans  after  the  place  had  surrendered.  The  site  answers  to 
the  modern  Coca,     The  Emperoi'  Theodosius  was  born  here. 

4.  Pintia,  southwest  of  Pallantia,  near  the  River  Durius.  It 
is  now  Valladolid,  5.  Albucella^  southwest  of  Pallantia,  and 
between  Pintia  and  Amallobriga.  According  to  Polybius,  it 
was  the  largest  city  of  the  Vabceei,  and  was  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal. It  is  named  by  this  writer  Arbucala.  Now  Villa  Fasila. 
6.  Amallobriga,  oi^  the  Durius,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  land,  now  Medina  del  Rioseco. 

Among  the  Carpetani  we  find,  L  Toletum,  the  capital  city, 
now  Toledo.  It  was  famed  for  its  steel  articles.  Between  it 
ismd  Hippo,  to  the  southeast,  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Celtiberi.  2.  JEbHra,  or  Libora,  to  the  southwest,  called  on 
coins  JEpora  and  Apora,  now  Cuerva,  3.  Contrebia,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  well  known  in  ancient  history,  but  the 
site  of  which  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  was  probably  de- 
stroyed in  war,  and  seems  to  have  answered  to  the  modem 
Santaver,  which  would  make  it  to  hiave  been  to  the  northeast 
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of  Toietom,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.  4.  Consa^ 
brum,  to  the  south  of  Toletum,  a  municipium,  now  Consue^ 
gra,  5.  Vicus  CuminariuSj  northeast  of  Toletum,  near  the 
Tagns,  and  celebrated  for  its  cumin,  whence  the  name  of 
the  place.  It  is  now  5.  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  and  is  still  famed 
for  the  same  product.  6.  Complutumy  to  the  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Alcala  de  Henarez.  7.  Mantuay  to  the  south- 
'West  of  the  preceding,  now  Mondejar :  eirroneously  regarded 
by  some  as  corresponding  to  the  modem  Madrid.  8.  Caraca, 
lidd  down  on  some  ancient  maps  as  a  city  above  Complutum, 
on  the  Tagonius.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  the  country  in 
this  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  Charadtani,  who  had  no 
cities,  but  dwelt  in  caves,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Sertorius. 

Cideg  of  the  Oretani. 

1.  Oreium,  on  the  Anas,  called  sometimes  Oretum  Ger- 
manbrum;  the  northern  portion  of  the  Oretani  being,  according 
to  Pliny,  also  named  Germani.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
ivce.  Stephanus  calls  it  Orisia.  Its  site  is  marked  by  a  spot 
named  De  OretOj  where  there  are  ruins,  and  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man bridge.  3.  Laminiumj  to  the  east,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas.  Its  site  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fuenllanay  between 
Montiel  and  Alcaraz.  3.  Libisosta,  to  the  east  of  the  preced- 
ing, called,  also.  Forum  Augusti  and  Colonia  Libisosanorum, 
It  was  a  Latin  colony,  and  possessed  the  Jus  Italicum.  /Now 
Lesuzaj  in  Nev>  Castile.  4.  MuruSy  to  the  northwest,  now 
Mortales.  6.  Althcea,  called,  also,  Carteia,  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  named  Olcades,  and 
was  taken  by  Hannibal,  who  transported  the  whole  tribe,  along 
with  other  Iberians,  to  Africa,  prior  to  his  invasion  of  Italy,  as 
he  feared  lest  they  might  oocasioii  disturbances  in  Spain  dnr- 
ing  his  absence.  Their  country  was  subsequently  possessed 
by  the  Oretani.  The  site  answers  probably  to  Orgaz,  in  New 
Castile. 

Cities  of  the  Celtiberi. 

1.  fif^foM^a,  nearly  due  west  from  theinouth  of  the  Iberus, 
and  southwest  of  Ossar- Augusta.  It  was  the  capital  city, 
and  the  site-  is  to  be  found  near  the  modem  Priego.    Strabo 
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informs  us  that  Seitorius  for.  a  long  time  carried  on  his  war* 
fare  in  the  region  lying  between  this  plaoe  and  Bilbilis.  .Ac* 
cording  to  Pliny,  excellent  lapis  ^pecularis  whs  obtained  in  ihe 
Ticinity,  deep  pits  having  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  traces  of 
which  are  said  still  to  remain.  2.  Ergavica^  to  ^the  south- 
west, a  Latin  colony,  and  a  large  and  powerful  place.  It  lay 
where  the  Ouardiela  now  flows  into  the  Tagus,  and  the  ruins 
are  still  extensive.  3.  BilfnliSy  northeast  of  Segobriga,  on  the 
River  Bilbilis,  now  the  Xalbfiy  the  waters  of  which  were  fa- 
mous for  their  property  of  hardening  iron.  >  The  place  was 
celebrated  for  its  horses,  arms,  iron,  and  gold.  It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  poet  Martial.  It  is  now  Baubola,  4.  Tu^ 
ri&sOj  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Ergavica,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sucre.  The  waters  here  were  also  hiaed  {<a  hardening 
iron.    Now  Tarrazona. 

Among  the  Arevaci  we  find,  1.  NumantiayB,  city  celebrated 
for  Its  long  resistance  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was  situate  on 
the  River  Durius,  at  no  great  distance  firom  its  source,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  though  Plijty 
makes  it  a  town  of  the*  Pelendones.  Numantia  was  situate  on 
a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size,  and,  aoeording  to  Florus,  possessed 
no  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woods^ 
and  could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  which  was  defended 
by  ditches  and  palisades.  Its  position  has  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  was 
situate  near  the  modem  town  of  Soriay.ai  a  place  called  Pu^ 
ente  de  Don  Oarray,  Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for 
the  war  which  it  carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space 
of  fourt^n  years.  Strabo  states  that  the  war  lasted  twenty 
years,  but  he  appears  to  include  in  this  period  the  war  carried 
on  by  Viiiathus.  After  the  Numantines  had  defeated  several 
Roman  commanders,  tiie  Romafis  appointed  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  consul,  B.C.  134,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
conquest  of  this  city.  He  invested  the  place,  and  after  having 
in  vaili  endeavored  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  place  (B.C.  133)  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months  firom  the  time  of  his  first  at- 
tack. The  Numantines  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  he- 
roism during  the  whole  of  the  siege,  and  when  their  provisions 
had  entirely  fieuled,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  and  perished  amid 
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the  flames.  The  populaticm  oapftble  of  bearing  aznis  amoant- 
ed  to  only  8000.  3.  Uxdma^  to  the  southwest  of  the  preoeding, 
famous  for  its  horses,  now  Qsma,  3.  Cluma^  to  the  north- 
west of  Uxama,  a  oolomal  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus. 
It  was  situate  near  the  modern  village  of  Cortmna  del  CondSj 
and  first  grew  into  importance  after  the  reduction  of  the  Can- 
tabri.  4.  Segontia  or  Sagtintia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  modem  Siguenza, 

Among  the, Berones  or  Veranes  we  find,  1.  Tritium  Metal- 
lum^  now  Tricio,  2.  Varia^  to  the  northeast,  the  Verela  of  the 
Itinerary,  now  Varea,  Here  was  a  cro6sing-p]aoe  or  ford 
over  the  Iberus,  and  up  to  this  point  the  river  was  navigable. 
3.  Contrebia,  called,  also,  Leucas,  on  the  Iberus,  not  far  from 
Vaxia,  ^md  corresponding  to  the  Cantabria  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Its  site  is  now  marked  by  ruins  between  Lograno  and  Piana. 

Among  the  Pelendones.  we  find,  1.  Termes^  the  same,  prob- 
ably, with  the  Termantia  of  Appian.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
celebrity  during  the  War  with  Sertorius.  The  site  is  indicated 
at  the  present  day  by  a  spot  called  Ermita  de  nuestra  Set^ 
nora  de  Hermes.  2.  Voluce^  now  Velacha,  8.  AugusUAriga, 
now  Aldea  el  Muro.  near  Soria. 

Among  the  Lusones  we  find  merely  Lutia^  said  to  have 
been  300  stadia  firom  Numantia,  and  mentioned  by  Appian. 
Its  site  is  unknown.  Among  the  Belli^  who  are  also  called 
Belitaniy  we  have  Belea  or  Beleia^  probably  the  modem  BeU 
chite.    No  cities  of  the  Titthi  are  mentioned* 

Cities  of  the  Uergetes, 

1.  Ikrda,  on  a  height  on  the  River  Sicoris,  now  the  Segre. 
It  was  a  colonial  and  municipal  city,  and  is  now  Lerida.  The 
place  was  a  strong  one,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  account  given 
of  Caesar's  movements  against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
lieutenants  of  Pompey.  2.  Osca^  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre-* 
ceding,  now  Huesca.  This  was  the  place  where  Sertorius 
caused  the  children  of  the  noblest  parents  among  the  different 
nations  of  Spaiix  to  be  educated  in  Greek  and  Roman  leaminjg, 
and  where  they  were,  in  reality,  kept  as  so  many  hostages. 
It  was  a  large  and  strong  city.  3.  Athanagia^  the  capital  of 
the  Hergetes,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilerda,  now  probably  Ag- 
ramaut.    It  was  taken  by  Scipio.    4.  Celsay  on  the  River 
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Ibems,  to  the  southwest.  There  vms  here  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  stream.  It  is  now  Xelsa,  5,  Gallicum^  to  the  southwest 
of  Osca,  on  the  River  Gallicus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Iberus.  Now  Zunra]  on  the  Gallego,  6.  Forum  GalUh- 
rum,  "to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  Gallicus. 
Now  Gurrea, 

'  3.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Coasts. 

Citieg  of  the  Contestani, 
1.  Ilorci,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Eliocroca  of  the  Itin- 
erary, now  Lorca,  on  the  River  Sangonera,  a  tributary  of 
the  Segura,  the  anciwit  Tader.  2.  Carthago  Nova,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  on  the  coast,  and  now  Cartagena.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Hasdrubal  Barcas,  who  succeeded 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  in  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  ^ho  intended  it  for  the  metropolis  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian possessions  in  this  country.  The  situation  of  the  place 
was  very  favorable  for  c6mmerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  which  had  hardly  any 
good  harbors  besides  this  along  its  whole  extent.  It  lay  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  which  formed  a  safe  and  spacious  harbor.  The 
city  was,  moreover,  strongly  fortified,  and  twenty  stadia  in  cir- 
cuit. In  its  neighborhood  were  rich  silver  mines,  and  valuable 
fisheries  were  carried  on  along  its  coasts.  Here,  also,  wete  great 
salting  establishments.  It  was  also  the  great  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior.  Scipip  Africanus  took  the  place  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  and,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  ft  colony  under  the  title  of  Colonia  Victriz 
Julia  Nova  Carthago.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Tar- 
raconensis  spent  the  winter  either  in  this  city  or  in  Tarraco. 
This  city  was  s^rtietimes  also  called  Carthago  Spartaria,  from 
the  spartum,  or  Spanish  broom,  which  grew  so  abundantly  in 
its  vicinity,  and  from  which  a  whole  tract  of  country  here,  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  was  called  Spar^ 
tarius  Campus.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  sparium  was 
not  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  country  merely,  but  was 
found  also  on  the  mountains  farther  inland.  The  Greek  name 
for  the  city  was  KcLpxnScjv  97  via,  and  it  was  also  sometimes 
called  KaivT}  ttoXi^,  or  the  "New  City."  The  name,  however, 
is,  in  fact,  a  double  pleonasm,  since  Kapxf}^o)v  and  Carthago 
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are  both  comiptions  from  the  Punic  Karih'hadth^^  meaning 
itself  "  the  new  city,"  in  reference  to  Old  Tyre.  The  place 
-was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  The  Scombrcnia  Insula, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  received  its  name  from  the  scom- 
bri, or  mackerel,  that  were  caught  here,  and  from  which  the 
garum,  or  pickle,  was  made,  for  which  Carthago  Nova  was  so 
famous.     It  is  now  La  Islota,  or  "  little  island." 

We  then  come  to,  3.  Alone  or  Ahnce,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tader  or  Segufa,  and  now,  probably^  Torre  de  Salinas,  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name,  as  Mannert  thinks,  from  salt-works  in  its 
neighborhood  (6  dX^,  "  salt").  4.  IHcis,  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Elche,  It  was  a  colonial  city,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Ilicitanus,  a  wide 
bay  in  this  quarter,  now  the  Bay  of  Alicante.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  also  written  Illici  and  Illice,  Near  this  city  Ha- 
milcar  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  settlement  called  Acra 
LeucCy  on  the  coast,  and  which  is  probably  the  same  With  Livy's 
Castrum  Album,  5.  Lucentum,  to  the  northeast,  now  Alicarite, 
This  was  also  a  colonial  city.  6.  Dianium,  or  Artemisium, 
to.  the  northeast,  above  the  Dianium  Promontorium.  This  was 
a  strong  place,  situate  on  a  height,  and  was  made  by  Serto- 
rius  the  station  for  his  fleet.  It  was  celebrated,^  also,  for  its 
temple  of  Diana.  The  place  is  now  Denia.  7.  Lauron,  t<>«the 
northwest,  on  the  coast,  now  Laury,  and  anciently  famed  for 
its  wine.  It  was  taken  by  Sertorius  under  the  very  eyes,  of 
Pompey,  and  laid  in  sishes.  Near  this  place,  also,  Cneiizs  Pom- 
peius,  the  elder  son  of  Pompey,  was  slain.  8.  Aspis,  inland, 
northwest  of  Dicis,  and  now  A^e.  9.  Setdbis  or  Scetabis,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Lauron,  called,  also, 
on  coins,  Stetabi  Augustanorum, .  It  was  a  municipal  city,  and 
famed  for  its  flax  and  fine  manufactares.  Some  assign  the 
place  to  the  Edetani.     It  is  now  lativa. 

Cities  of  the  Edetani. 

1.  Sucroj  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  mouth.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  historical  writers,  and  is  now,  according 
to  Ukert,  Cullera,  .  It  was  destroyed  already  in  Pliny's  time, 
who  spSaks  of  it  as  "  quondam  oppidum,'^^  2.  Valentia,  north 
of  the  preceding,  now  Valencia,  .  It  was  founded  by  the  con- 
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sul  Brutus,  who  settled  here  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus. 
The  oity  was  destroyed  -by  Pompey,  but  soon  after  repeopled. 
Mela  speaks  of  it  subsequently  as  an  important  place.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Edetani,  and  situate  on  the  River  Turia,  now 
the  Gttadalaviar^  or  Rio  Turia.  3.  Saguntum,  called,  also, 
SaguntuSf  and,  by  the  Greek  writers,  ^d^owrov,  ZdicwBo^^  and 
ZdKavda.  It  lay  a  short  distance  above  Valentia,  on  a  height, 
about  1000  paces  &om  the  sea,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count. Polybius,  however,  says  seven  stadia,  and  Pliny  3000 
paces.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  island  of  Zacynthus  (now  Zante)^  together  with  some 
Rutulians  from  Ardea  in  Italy,  whence  it  alsie  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation  of  Qraia  and  Ausonia.  It  lay  on  the  River  Pallan- 
tias,  now  the  Palanciay  in  a  fruitful  country,  and  became  very 
wealthy  by  both  inland  and  foreign  commerce.  Saguntom 
was.  a  firm  and  steadfast  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibal.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punic 
war.  ^annibal's  object  was  to  ^event  the  Romans  retaining 
so  important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  sdly  in  a  coun- 
try from  which  he  Was  aboutto  depart  on  his  march  for  Italy. 
The  desperate  valor  of  the  citizens,  however,  who  chose  to  per- 
ish with  sdl  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  his  anticipated  spoils. 
Still,  the  booty  which  he  saved  from  this  wreck  enabled  him, 
by  his  acts  of  liberality,  to  secure  the  affections  of  his  army, 
and  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  execution  of  his  design 
against  Italy.  .  The  ruins  of  Sagdntum  still  remain  at  Mur* 
viedroj  a  corruption  of  Muri  Veteres. 

4.  Edeta,  the  'Kdrp-a  of  Ptolemy,  called,  also,  Liri/ij  west  of 
Saguntum,  iand  now  Lyiria.  6.  Segobnga^  on  the  Pallantias, 
to  the  northwest  of  Saguntum,  and  now  Segorbe.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Segobriga,  the  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  further 
inland,  to  the  northwest.  5.  Etobema  or  Etobesa,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  now  Oropesa.  It  was  probably  the 
same  with  the  Honosca  of  Livy.  7.  Ccesar- Augusta,  to  the 
north,  on  tiie  Iberus,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gallego  (the 
ancient  Gallicus)  and  the  Huerva.  Its  original  name  was  Sal- 
duba  or  Saldyva,  which  it  changed  for  Caesar- Augusta  when 
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ihe  Emperor  Augustus  oolonized  it  with  the  veterans  of  the 
fourth)  sixth,  and  tenth  legions.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  city 
under  the  Romans,  and  gave  name  to  one  of  the  seven  Conven' 
ius  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.  The  Groths  took  it,  under  their 
king  Euric,  &bout  470,  and  the  Arabians  in  712.  The  latter 
peo[de  corrupted  the  name  into  Saracosta,  whence  its  present 
name  Saragossa  or  Zaragoza.  The  ancient  name  CtBsar-AU' 
gusta  is  itself  a  shortened  fjorm  of  Casarea  AugUita.   ^ 

Cities  of  the  lUrcaanes  and  Coselatn^^  ,^  ^ 

Among  the  Ilercaones  we  find,  1.  Dertosa^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Iberus,  about  thirteen  English  miles  from  the  moutih, 
and  now  Tortosa,  It  was  a  Roman  munioipium,  and  the  cap* 
ital  of  the  Ilercaones,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  JuHa 
Bercavakia  Dertosa^  called,  also,  Golonia  Julia  Augusta  on 
ooind.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants  '^  celeSerrimos  dvium  So- 
manorum.^^  Tortbsa  became  a  flourishing  city,  also^  under  the 
Moors,  owing  to  its  fisiyorable  sitnaticm  for  trade,  being  placed 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  no^  far  from  the  harbors  of  Fangdi 
and  Alfaques^  which  last  still  retains  its  Moorish  name,  the 
expression  Al  fakk  meaning  ^^  a  jaw,"  and  "  a  harbor  in  the 
sea."  2.  Adebaj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus,  nearer  its 
inoiith  than  the  preceding,  now  Amposta.  3.  Ibera^  a  short 
distance  below  the  preceding,. and  situate  on  the  coast,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  describes  it  as  the  niost  im* 
portant  place  in  this  quarter.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Qoins 
hAve  been  dug  up  near  the  spot  where  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  stodd,  bearing  the  inscription '//srcaro^fa  on  one  side, 
and,  en  the  other,  Hiberu  Julia.  This  place  is  confotmded  by 
fltene  with  D^rtosa.  4^  Tria .  Capita^  called  in  the  Itinerary 
2Va/a  Capita^  above  the  nfouth  of  the  Iberus,  and  on  the  right 
kmik  of  the  stream,  nortiieast  of  Dertosaii  Its  site  is  unknown. 
5.  Carthago  Vetus^  not  far,  as  Mannert  thinks,  from  Ilerda^ 
the  modern  Lerida.  Its  site  ci^n  not  be  precisely  determkiedy 
bat  it  probably  answers  to  Caria  Viefa. 

Among  the  Cosetam^  the  only  city  worth  mentioning  is  their 
capital  TarfUco^  the  modem  Tarragona^  one  of  the  earliest 
Phcenioian  settlements  in  Spain,  and  a  jdace  of  great  trade. 
During  the  second  Punic  war  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
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had,  frotn  its  fi&Vorable  position,  been  ey.en  before  this  a  plaoe 
of  arms  for  the  Romans,  from  their  first,  entrance  into  Spain. 
Under  Augustus  it  beocime  the  capital  of  Hispania  Citerior  or 
Tarraoonensis,  and  obtained^  also,  the  additional  appellation  of 
Augusta.  Its  harbor  was  greaffy  enlarged  by  Antoninus  Pius.. 
Turraoo  was  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Conventus  of 
Hispania  Citerior.  It  .was  taken  by  Eurio,  king  of  the  Goths^ 
in  467,  and  levelled  with  the  earth.  Recovering  from  this  blow,, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  710,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  it  remained  desolate  until  1038,  when  it  was  re- 
built by  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Tarragona  has  many 
interesting  Roman  remains,  and  among  them  those  of  a  splen- 
did aqueduct,  which  once  supplied  the  city  wit^  water,  brougbt 
from  a  distance  of  sixteen  JxdlQs,  and  affords  proof  of  the  im* 
portjuice. attached  ixn  the  place  by  the  Romans.  About  three 
miles  east  of  the  city  there  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum,  which  the 
yulgar  call  ^'  El  Sepulcrp  de  los  Scipumes^^  (the  tomb  of  the 
Soipios),  from  a  beUef  that  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipia  are  bur- 
led  under  it.  ^      \ 

CiH.es  of  the  LdUtani,  Ausetani,  and  IndigeU$, 

.  Among  the  Laletani  we  find,  1.  Barcino^  now  Barcelona^  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  River 
Bmtulo,  now  BesoSy  to  the  east,  and  the  Rubticatus^  now  Hob* 
regat^  to  the  west.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  was,  proih- 
ably,  one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  easteiB 
ooast  of  the  peninsula.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may^  a  town 
af^ars  to  have  been  built  here  by  Hamilcar  Barcas  or  Barai^ 
Qo,  about  235  B.C.,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his  famSy. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  206  B.C.| 
Baroino  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  osi*- 
ony,  with  ibe  additional  name  of  Faventia.  On  coins  and  im 
inscriptions  it  is  called  Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta.  Im 
A.D.  411,  the  Gothic  king.  Artaulphus  made  his  triumphal  ea^ 
trance  into  it.  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  MohammedU 
ans,  who  kept  it  until  801.  2.  BiBtiildy  northeast  of  the  precede 
iag,  on  the  coast,  now  Badalona.  3.  TZuro,  northeast  of  Beetnlo, 
also  on  the  coast,  now  Mataro,  4.  Prmtorium^  ninrthwest  of 
Iluro.  Large  remains  of  this  plfu^e  still  exist  near  La  Roea. 
5.  Secerr(By  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  probably 
St.  Fere  de  Sercada. 
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Among  the  Amseiam  we  find,  1.  il»M,  the  lAief  city,  eA 
tie  River  J/Atf,  the  modem  3^.  This  place  now  answen 
to  Viqme.  2l  Oerundaj  sitaate  on  a  mountain,  near  the  Alba, 
an4  to  the  northeast  of  Ansa,  now  Chrona.  8.  Blanda,  on  Hm 
ooast,  above  Pnetorinm,  the-  modem  Btanes, 

Among  the  Indigetes  we  find,  1.  Empofim  or  Emporium^  a 
mnnioipiam  and  eolony,  planted  by  if  alius  Gessar  after  his  vks 
tovy  at  Munda.  It  was  oirigmaUy  a  settlement  of  Phoosaas 
£N>m  liassilia,  and  is  now  Awipufias.  It  lay,  aooording  to 
Mela,  on  the  Hiimr  CfediimQs,'  now  tiie  Muga^  or  LlobrtgtA 
MenoT^  and  was  the  iisual;landing-pIaoe  for  vessels  that,  hail 
doubled  the  Promontoriam  PyreMenm.  The  settlement  was 
originally  made  on  a  small  island,  which  was  afterward  called 
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^  tiie  Old  City,"  and  was  sabseqneiitly  extended  to  the  eoast 
of  th9  main«knd.  2.  Bhoda  m  Rhodos^  above  Emponse,  and 
a  colony  of  Bhodians,  aooording  to  some,  bat,  according  to  o4ili» 
ers,  of  Massilians.  It  is  bow  Rasas.  S:Portms  Veneris^  at  tti^ 
northeastern  extremity  of  Spain,  and  near  the  Promctotorionr 
FyrensBom,  2X>w  I^ort  de  Vendre.  According  to  Ptolemy,  there 
was  a  teo^le  of -Venas  on  the  promontory  its^  Some  made 
this  promontory  mark,  also,  the  limit  between  Hn^niaaad 
Gallia,  while  others  fixed  that  limit  at  the  Smimnuni  Pyrmampm 
of  this  Itinerikry,  vrheM  stood  the  ^Trophies  of  Pompey,"  rd 
ncfiTTTfovrp^mna. 

Islands  apjaobjtt  70  Hispakia. 

1.  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

I.  Bale^eSf  called,  also,  Gpmnesite,  and  now  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  BotH  the  ancient  names  are  from  the  Greek,  name- 
ly, BaXXtapeig  (for  Which  we  have,  also,  BaXesipid^,  BaXepiaij 
&c.)  Mui  TvfLVfiaiai  v^m. 

n,  The  word  Baleares  ils  from  the  Greek  pdklu^,  ^^tt)  throw," 
the  mginal  inhabitants  having  been  very  expert  in  the  ose  of 
the^sling,  to  which  they  were  train^  in  their  infancy,  and  thaor 
dexterity  as  sliogers,  while  serving .  in  the  Cartfisginian-  and 
Roman  armies,  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  anthers.  The  nam^ 
CrymnesuB  has  a  more  general  reference  to  the  same  skill,  on  the 
part  of  these  islanders,  in  the  nse  oi  missiles. 

m.  Strabo  calls  the  present  Majosrca  and  Minorca  by  the 
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name  of  Cfs^mnesitpj  while  be  applies  the  term  i^Yy usee  to  two 
amaller  islands  nearer  the  coast  of  Spain ;'  and  he  giv^  the 
name  of  BiUeares  to  the  whple  gronp.  The  Pitjrusse,  ho^ifnever,. 
are  niora  oorreotly  kept  distinct. 

IV.  The  name  PityunB  {ILirvc/voiu)  is  iUso  of  Greek  origini 
meaning  '/  Pine  Islands"  (&om  frtrvf,  "  a  pine-tree"),  and  has 
referei^oe  to  the  thick  growth  of  pine-trees  with  which  the  two 
islands,  bat  especially  the  larger  one,  abounded.  The  two 
Pityusse,  were  called  by  the  (greeks,. .respectively,  EbUsUs  and 
OpIUHiBa  (snake  ishmd),  which  last  the  Romans  translated  into 
Colubraria.  .  - 

Y;  The  small  island  Capraria  (goat  island),  to  the  south  of 
Majorca,  is  the  modern  Cabrera. 

VI.  The  Phoenicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Balearic  islc^nds,'  which,  however,  had  a  race  of  original  in- 
habitants. The  Cartliaginians,  under  Hanno,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form  new 
settlements,  and  founded  the  town  of  MagVy  now  itfaion,  and 
Jafnnoy  now  Ciudadelaj  in  the  smaller  one.  -These  islands 
famished  .them  with  considerable  bodies  of  ti^oops  in  their  Wars 
against  Sicily  and  Rome,  and  a  large  force  of  their  slingers  ap- 
cdmpanied  Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps. 

VII.  »When  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the 
islanders  obtained  their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  piracy,  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman 
consul  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and  Po/- 
lentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  They 
continued  attached  to  the  Roman  republic  as  part  of  Hispania 
Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire,  and  belonged  to  the 
Gonventin  of  Carthe^  Nova. 

Vpi.  From  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great  till  that  of 
Theodosius  they  had  their  own  gbvemment.  When  Spain, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  a  body 
passed  over  to  these  islands,  which  became  an  easy  conquest, 
and  afterward,  with  that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  the 
Moors.  .  We  will  now  speak  of  the  Baleares  and  Pityusse  more 
in  detail. 

.1.  BuUariB  Majcr. 
The  name  Majorca  comes  from  the  Latin  Major  (Insula), 
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^*  the  LtaxgeT^  (island).    Both  Majorca  and  Mlnofoa  produced 
anciently  wheat,  wine,  rosin,  timber,  &c.,  and  moles  of  large 
idxe.    The  rabbita,  however,  did  great  injury  to  the  crops  here, 
as  in  S[tein. 

T  In  Majorca  we  find  the  following  cities :  1.  Paima^  Ibonded 
by  Metellus,  now  PcUma^  on  the  soath  side,  lying  on  a  epa^^oos 
bay.  2.  Polleniiaj  also  founded  by  Metellus,  on  the  northern 
aide,  now  PollenzcL  3.  Cinium^  now  pobably  Sineu^  attboogh 
some  are  iA  favor  of  Calalonga,  4.  Cunici,  now  Alcudia. 
5.  Bocch&rum.  Site  unknown.  The  place  was  in  ruins  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

2.  Balearis  Aftnor* 

The  name  Minorca  come^  finom  the  Latin  ilftnor' (Insula), 
''the  Smaller"  (island).  .In  this  island  we  find,  1.  Jamno  or 
Jamnaj  now  Ciudadela.  The  ancient  name,  which  is  some* 
times,  also,  written  Jammonaj  has  reference,  acooiding  to 
Bochart,  to  the  western  situation  of  the  place  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  parent  country,  being  derived  from  the  Phce- 
nician  Jamma^ ''  the  West  J'  2.  SantsSra,  It  appears  to  have 
been  situate  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  to  answer  to  the 
modem  Alajor.  3.  Mago^  or  Magonis  Partus^  now  Port  Ma^ 
hen.  The  place  derived  its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from 
its  founder,  the  Carthaginian  Mago. 

3.  Pityusa  InsuUe* 

These  islands,  as  already  remarked,  were  two  in  number, 
Ebusus  and  Ophiusa^  and  received  their  names  from  the  nu- 
merous pine-trees  that  grew  upon  them.  Ebusus  is  now  Ivi^ 
or  Ivyza.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  figs,  which  are  still  held  in 
high  repute.  It  contained,  also,  ^s  it  still  does,  very  good  pas- 
tures. Its  capital  was  Ebusus  or  Ebusium,  which  has  now  the 
same  modem  name  as  the  island.  Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phoenician  lebuso  or  Ibuso,  answerini^  to  the  Latin 
**  exsiccatmj^^  i.  e.,  exsiccatae  fious,  "  dried  figs,"  in  allusion  to 
the  firuit  for  which  the  island  was  anciently  so  famous. 

The  island  of  Ophtusa  (O^vaa),  or  ^'  Snake  Island,"  re- 
oeived  its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from  the  Greeks,  in 
whose  language  6^  means  "  a  snake."  The  modem  name 
tt  Las  Cotumbretasy  or  Montcolibre. 
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2.}  Islands  in  the  Atlantic^ 

.  t,  Coikmsmf  alieady  inentioiiad«  Anotli^  nism  for  the  itt 
and  on  which  Gades  was  Bitoated.  2.  LandobriSj  off  the  eoait 
of  Luditaniay  aad  to  the  northwest  of  the  PramofUorium  OUti- 
ponmH.  Maioianus  oalls  it  Lamieris.  It  is  now  Berlinguqs. 
8*  Ciea,  Auniosy  and  Ccirticatat  three  small  isUnds  just^abov^ 
tbe^nonth  ol  the  Miiiias,  now  respeetively  Cie9^  Ons^  iumI  £W- 
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1.  Extent  and  Bovndaries. 

I.  The  term  Gallia  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  a  doahle 
sense :  1.  As  indicating  Gaiil  proper,  or  Gaol  beycmd  the  Alps, 
oalled  Odllia  simply,  and  also  Oallia  Ulterior  and  Gallia 
TranscUpina;  and,  2.  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  refer- 
ence to  Rome^  called  Gallia  Cisalpina^  and  forming  subse- 
queAtly  the  northerh  part  of  Italy. 

n.  The  consideration  of  Gallia  -Cisalpina  belcmgs  to  the  ge- 
ography of  Italy.  We  will  now  proceed  to  that  of  Gaul  pltop- 
er,  or  Gallia  Transalpina. . 

m.  Gaul  proper,  or  Transalpine  Gaul,  comprised  modem 
France  J  the  Netherlands^  the  coimtries  along  the  we$t  bank  of 
the  BMnej  and  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland. 

IV.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Hispdnia;  on  the  east  by  the  JZAme,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  small  river  FariM,  now  the  Varf 
or,  in  more  general  language,  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Oceantis  Britannicus  or  English  Channel^ 
and  the  Jjower  Rhine^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 

Ob 8.  In  speaking  of  the  Alps  as  forming  part  of  the  eastern  t^undary,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  precise  line  of  separation  in  this  quarter,  be- 
tween Gallia  and  Italia,  was  diflbrent  at. different  times,  according  to  the 
ivrogress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Thus,  for  example,  it  differed,  while  the  princi- 
pality of  Cottins  existed,  from  what  became  the  diTiding  line  after  tbe  posses- 
sions of  that  Alpine  chieftain' formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Pliny  even 
afteir  this  assigns  the  Gentrones,  Gatariges,  and  Vagienni  to  Italy,  and  so,  too, 
does  Ptolemy,  but  they  belong  oorrectl|'  to  Gaul.  The  River  Varu*  became 
Hie  limit  in.  the  time  of  AqgUstus,  and  remained  so  thereafter. 

2.  Names. 

I.  Wb  find  the  first  mention  of  Gaul  among  the  Greek  writ- 
ers, who  name  thecountry  KbXtiktj^  Celticaf  but the,term  was 
at  first  applied  by  them,  in  a  very  extended  sense,  to  the  whole 
of  western  and  northwestern  Europe. 
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n.  From  the  time  of  TimsBtis  the  name  FaAar/a,  Galatia, 
oame  into  use^  and  at  a  later  period  the  Greek  \^iters  are  found 
employing  also  the  term  Takyia  {Gallia)^  borrowed  from  the 
Romans. 

III.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  name  of  frcd' 
.  lia  to  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Pyrenees ;  and 
afterward,  in  order  to  designate^the  division  into  provinces,  they 
employed  the  plural  foi'm  Gallice.  In  order,  moreover,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Gaul  proper  and  Upper  Italy,  in  the  latter  of 
which  countries  Gallic  tribes  were  also  settled,  they  called  the 
former  Gallia  Ulterior  or  Transdlptna^  as  already  remarked, 
and  the  latter  Gallia  Citerior  or  Cisalpina. 

rV.  Another  name  employed  by  the  Romans  was  Gallia  Vo^ 
matai  This  was  given  to  Gaul  proper,  with  the  exception  of 
Gcdlia  NarbonensiSf  in  the  south,  and  hcwl  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  wearing  the  hair  long, 
as  a  badge  of  valor. 

V.  We  find,  also,  two  other  appellations  in  use,  namely, 
Gallia  togdta  and  Gallia  br areata.  The  former  of  these  was 
given  to  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or,  as  Mannert  thinks,  to  that  part 
of  it  which  lay  south  of  the  Po,  called  otherwise  Gallia  Ct$* 
padaim,  and  had  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  dress 
and  customs  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the  name  of 
Gallia  braccccta  was  given  to  the  province  of  Narbonensis,  in 
allusion  to  the  braccce^om  by  the  inhabitants;  not  that  brae* 
C€B  were  libt  also  worn  by  the  other  Gauls,  but  because  the 
Romans  saw  them  for  the  first  time  worn  in*  this  quarter. 

Obs.  1.  To  designate  GaUia  Tran^alpina,  as  idistinguisbed  from  CiiialpnuL^  the 
Greek  writers  use  the  expressions  if  vn^p  tuv  'AXttcuv  K^tik^  :  7  virep(i2.ntiof 
KeXnicn  i  v  H^  KeXroc?,  &c.»  while  they  call  GaUia  Cisalpina  9  ruv  Kara  r^v 
'IraX/ay  KrXri^v  ;i:upa :  KeArtx^  9  kvTog  'AXneuv  :  ^  kutu  TaXaria.  At/  a  later 
period  we  tind  Plolemy  epiploying  the  term  KeXroyahiTia  for  Gaul  proper*  or 
beyond  ihe  Alps.  This  lastcxnentioned  name  derives  elucidation  from  the  re- 
mark of  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.,  32),  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  tbeoortb 
of  Massilia,  and  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  AIps»  were  called  Celta  (KeV 
Tol) ;  those,  however,  farther  north,  extending  to  the  ocean  and  the  Scythiao% 
were  c^ed  Galata  (TaXuTai). 

8.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  in  the  course 
of  the  long  wars  which  commenced  with  the  attack  upon  Rome, .and  terminated 
in  the  subjugation  of  Gallia  Cisalpina-  They  were  aware  of  the  identity  of 
these  Qauls  with  the  KeXrol  of  the  Massilians.  Cfiesar,  moreover,  in  -dividing 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  without  the  provin<^e,  and  as  yet  unconquered  by  the 
Romana,  into  three  nations,  and  appropriating  to  one  of  them  the  name  of  Gd^ 
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fit  ljentiiie9  this  particular  nation  with  the  preTionsty-kaown  Gaols  or  Celti  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  in  the  province.  When  he  says,  however,  that  the  Roniaiis 
termed  them  Oalli,  and  they  themselves  Celta,  his  statement  would  probably 
bave  been  more  correct  had  he  reported  that  by  the  Greeks  they  were  termed 
CeUi  (KtXToi),  and  hy  the  Romans  CMi,  It  does  not  appear  clear  that  the 
Gauls  ever  recognized  the  name  of  Celta  aa  a  national  appellation.  It  proba- 
bly grew  into  general  use  among  the  Greeks  from  some  particular  tribe'  at  first 
to  named.  This  may  be  collected  from  Strabo.  {Prictdrd,  ResearcheSf  vol.  iii., 
{k  61,  seq.y 

3.  The  name  GalU  is.  evidently  GaM  l^tiniaed.  In  like  manner,  the  Greek 
TaXaral  may  be  traced  to  the  same  root.  I^tymotogists  derive  this  last  from 
GalUackdj "  the  land  of  the  Gauls,"  but  Celtic  derivatipns  begin  to  be  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  since  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  Gaol  we  have 
;  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beat  scholara^  few  nadoubted  speeimens  ;  and  a^ 
though  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  a  kindred  tongue  with 
the  dialects  of  the  British  isles,  yet  it  is  evidently  unsafe  to  have  recourse,  in 
fmch  a  case  as  Ihe  present,  to  the  modeni  Gaelic  or  any  of^  its  branches.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  Gail,  therefore,  most  be  left  uncertain,  although  many  re- 
gard it  as  a  contracted  form  of  Gtidkel  or  Gaidkeml^  and  think  that  it  denotea 
''atrangers,*^'  or  "foes."  A  summary  of  aQ  the  learning  on  this  subject  niaj 
he  found  in  Dtefenbach's  .Ce/zica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6,  seqq. 

A.  The  earlier  hmtory  of  the.  Celtic  people  is  a  snbject  ef  great  interest,  hot 
of  difficult  investigation.  Were  they  aborigiaea  oi  Gaol  or  of  Germany  1  Ae- 
oording  to  a^  the  iestimony  of  history,  or,  rather,  of  ancient  tradition  collected 
h^  the  writers  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  migrations  of  the  Gauls  were  always 
from  west  to  east  -,  the  Celtic  nations  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  i^ 
the  Cast,  were  aoppdaed  to  have  been  colonies  ftom  Gaol,  and  the  Celt9  have 
been  90B8idered,  therefore,  by  many,  to  have  been  the  immemorial  iohabitaota 
of  western  Europe.  But  this  opinipn  is  altogether  untenable.  Tbe  remains  of 
the  Celtic  language  prove  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
atock,  and  to  have  come^  therefore,  from  the  East ;  and  as  we  find  so  many 
fiarts.  of  German^,  overspread  by  them  in  early  times,  wiience  they  were  after- 
ward expelled  by  German  tribes,  a  strong  suspicion  forces  itself  upon  our  minda 
that  a  part  of  the  Celtic  population  may  have  always  remained  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Rhine,  which  perhaps  received  accessions  from  tribes  of  the  same  race 
letnrning  in  a  later.age  from  Gaul.    {Prichard,  Researekes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  60,  itq.) 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  west  of  Europe 
was  wholly  uninhabited  at  the  era  when  the  Celts  first  occupied  it.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that;  as  they  preceded  the  Teutonic  tribes,  they  must  bave  come 
inio  contact  with-  nations  of  the  Finnish  stock.  This  would  especially  have 
been  the  case  oh  tbe  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  they  would, have  met  with 
the  Jotuns  or  Finnd,  whom  the  Teutonic  people  afterward  found  in  possession 
of  Scandinavia.    {Prichard^  I.  c.    Compdre  remarks  on  page  2  of  this  work.)' 

*  3.  Early  and  later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  primitive  inhabitantB  of  GaUia  were  probably,  as  al- 
teady  remarked,  of  Fimiish  origin,  and  these  were  reduced  to 
Bubjeotipn  by  the  Celtee  on  the  gr^t  immigration  of  the  latter 
taoe  from  the  East.    > 

n.  At  the  period  of  CsBsar'd  ii^vasion  we  find  the  Cdtio  raoe 
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separated  info  three  great  divisions,  the  CetttB,  in  the  centre  of 
I3ie  country',  the  BelgtBy  to. the  north,  and  the  Aquitani^  to  the 
south. 

in.  The  tribes  whom  Ceesar  calls  the  CdlUe,  and  who  ap> 
pear  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  main  Gallic  race,  or,  as  we  may 
term  them,  the  Gauls  proper,  occupied  at  this  time  nearly  all 
the  midland,  western,  and  southern  parts  ef  the  country,  ex- 
tending in  one  direotioij  from  the  Gobeeum  Promontorium^  now 
Cape  St.  Mahi,  in  Bretagne^  to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
9xA' Savoy y  and  .perhaps  to  the  firontiers  of  the  T^o/,  and,  in 
another  direction,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ocmtmna.  or  Gufowne^ 
to  those  of  the  SequAnaarA  Matrdna,  or  Seitie  and  Mame. 

iV.  The  northeastern  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Sequana 
aDil.Matr:ona  to  the  Channel  and  the  Rhine,  were  occupied  by 
the  BelgcR^  a  race,  probably,  of  mixed  Celtic  and  Germanio 
blood,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  was  occupied 
by  some  tribes  of  purer  and  niore  inmiediate  German  origin. 
Prichard  thinks,  that  in  Csesar's  time,  some  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes  in  the  Belgic  confederation  were  of  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  (ji-ermany,  who  had  lately  taken  their  place  anQu>ng 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgioa,  and  had,  perhaps,  a9snraed  the  name 
cf.BelgBe.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  however,  were  un- 
doubtedly Gauls. 

Y.  The  southwestern  comer  of  the  country  was  occupied  bjr 
the  Aquitaniy  wfaos^  territory  extended  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  P3nrenees ;  and  probably  some  Ligurian  tribes  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  CeltaB  on. the  shores  of  the  Mediternineaii« 
Some  Greek  settlements  also  occurred  along  that  ooasrt,  and 
Greek  blood,  though  in  a  minute -proportion,  has  mingled  in 
that  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  and  Provence, 

VL  Previously  to  Coesar's  oonquest,^  the  Romans  had  formed 
a  praetorian  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  on 
ilie  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  particular  mention  of 
this,  however,  mil  be  made  under  the  succeeding  section. 

Til.  The  subjugation  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  produced  an 
intermixture,  though  probably  not  a^great  one,  of  Romans  with 
the  natives ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  overthrow  of  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  Roman  empire^  and  the  settlemeik  of  the  northern 
barbaric  nations  within  its  limits,  that  the  population  of  Gaol 
underwent  any  important  modification.    But,  however  little 
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the  population  might  have  been  affected,  the  habits  of  the  Celts 
had  undergone  material  changes  under  the  Ronian  dominion ; 
and  the  modern  French  language  shows  how  extensive  and  how 
permanent  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Latin  tcmgue. 

VIII.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  ^pnum  empire,  three  of  the 
invading  tribes  possessed  themselves  of  Oaul,  namely  ^  the  Ftn-  - 
gvthsy  south  and  west  of  the  Loire  ;  the  Burgundians^  in  the 
aoutheast,  extending  from  the  SciSne  and  the  Bhone  to  the  Jora 
and  the  Alps ;  and  the  Franks^  in  the  north  and  east.  A  branch 
Qf  the  Celtic  nation,  moreover,  migrating  from  the  British  isles, 
atid  differing  in  dialect  and  language  from  their  kindred  tribes 
in  Gaul,  settled  in  the  extreme  west,  and  have  transniittecl  to 
the  present  age  their  peculiarity  of  language,  and  the  name  of 
the  'vsiBxxA(Bretag7ie  or  Britain)  from  which  they  came. 

IX.  Politically,  the  ascendency  of  the  Franks  extinguished 
the  independence  ofH;heir  co-invaders;  but  the  tribes  which 
gncouipbed  to  their  yoke  renuumd  in  the  settiemdnts  they  had 
acquired,  and  have  influenced  more  or  less  the  characteristics 
of  their  descendants.  But,  notwithstanding  these  admixtures, 
the  Celtse  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  main  stock  of  the  Frendi 
peo|de,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  the  naticmal  characters 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  race  bear  no  inconsiderable  re* 
femblanoe  to  each  other.. 

X  As  the  predoipinance  of  the  Celtic  race  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  their  adopted  language  in  the  greater  part  of 
France,  so  the  local  predominance  oi  other  tribes  is  indicated 
by  that  of  their  peculiar  tongue.  The  Breton,  an  adulterated 
fcrm  of  the  language  imported  by  the  British  settlers,  is  stiU 
the  language  of  the  rural  districts  and  of  the  poorer  dasses  in 
Bretagney  and  is  subdivided  into  four  dialects :  the  Basque  it 
yet  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees^  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  representative,  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  Aquitani: 
tiie  Lampourdan,  one  of  its  principal  dialects,  is  spoken  in  the 
Pays  de  Labour  and  in  Basse  Navarre.  In  Alsaoe  the  O^t' 
noan  language  is  predominant;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  that  province's  having  been  more  completely  ooc€t» 
paed  by.  those  tribes  whieh  overthrew,  the  Roman  empire,  abi 
which  have  preserved  their  own  language,  and  also  to  the  long 
incorporation  of  Alsace  with  Germany,  and  its  con^ratively 
late  anaexatioA  to  the  rest  of  Franee. 
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^  4.   HiSTO&lCAL    EpOCH-8. 

r.  iMMioRATioh  of  tte  great  Celtic  raoe  from  the  East,  oon^ 
sisting  of  the  priestly  and  military  olafises.*^  They  find  the 
oountry  oecupied  by  Finnish  nations^  whom  they  reduo.e  to 
vassalage,  and  hence  arises  a  lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil 
rights,  and  koked  upon  as  mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

n.  ,The  wants  of. an  increasing. population  lead  the  Celtio 
tribes  settled  in  Grallia  to  send  out  two  vast  emigrating  bodies^ 
during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin  at  Rome,  about  B.C.  600. 
One.  of  these  entejns  Italy,  the  noi^hem  part  of  which  was  snb» 
dued  and  peopled  by  them,  while  tlie  othet  m6ves  .eastward 
into  Germany  and^what  is  now  Hungary. 

in.  Greek  colonies  settle  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  dt 
Gaul.  The  earliest  and  most  in^rtant  of  these  vrBsUaaactkia 
or  Massilia  (qow  Marseilles)^  founded  by  the  people  of  Phoca^ii, 
iti(elf  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  600,  and  augmented 
b^  the  emigration  of  the  main  body  of  the  Phoceeans,  when 
tbey  sought  refuge,  B.C.  546,  from  the  pressure  of  the  Persian 
monarchy. 

IV.  The  power  or  influence  of  Massilia  extends  over  the 
Dfiighbofing  districts,  and  several  colonies  are  founded  on  the 
coasta  of  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Corsica,  such  as  Agatha,  now 
Affde  ;  Antipolis,  now  Antibes  ;  Nioeea,  no^i^  Nice,  Sec. 

Y.  At  the  joommencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hanni* 
bal  marches  through  Gaul,  in  his  route  from  Spain  into  Italy ; 
and  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  who  had  eonveyed  his  army  by 
sea  to  Masi»lia,  in  order  to  intercept  him,  sends  a  smalt  body 
of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  to  recom 
noitre,,and  these  have  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Hanni- 
bal's Numidians.  Hannibal,  however,  marches  onward  into 
Italy,  to  which  country  Sdpio  also  returns,  sending  his  army 
^forward  under  his  brother  CnsBUs  into  Spain. 

VI.  After  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars  the  Romans  gradually 
extend  their  power  ih  Gaul.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  his  successoi' 
Sextiuis  Calvinus,  conquer  the  Salyes,  Vocontii,  and  some  other 
tribes.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  now  secured  by  the 
fi)undation  of  the  Roman  colony  of  AqusB  Se^tice,  now  Aix,  B.C. 
122,  and  that  portion  of  Transalpine  Gaul  which  the  Romans 
had  subdued  is  shortly  after  formed  into  a  preetorian  province 
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(B.C.  118),  of  which  Naxbo.  Martius,  now  Narbowney  oolonized 
the  following  year  (B.C«  117),  beooAies  the  capital.  MassiMa, 
nominally  in  alliance  with,  but  really  in  subjection  to  Rome, 
lies  within  this  province.-. 

Vn.  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  Teutones, 
and  Ambrones,  the  Roman  province  in  Gaul  is  for  several 
years  the  seat  of  wiir.     The  Roman  armies  are  repeatedly 
defeated.    In  one  dreadful  battle  (B.C.  104)  they  are  said  io 
have  lost  80,000  men.     The  province  is,  however,  rescued  from 
the  invaders  by  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Marius  (B.C.  101) 
over  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near.  Aquee  Sextise.     The 
Cipabri  have  meantime  marched  into  Italy. 
,    Vin.  The  cbnque3t8  of  Ceesar  r^uced  nearly  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the . 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean,  into  subjection  to  Rome.     The  Aqui- 
tani,  and  t|ie  tribes  inhabiting  the  Alps,  are  not  subdued  till 
afterward ;  the  former  are  conquered  by  Messald,  but  some  of  , 
the  Alpine  tribes  retain  their  independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 
JX.  Under  Augustus,  Gaul  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  of 
which,  together  with  other  subdivisions  afterward  made,  men- 
tion, v^  be  found  tmder  the  succeeding  section. 

X.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  Gaul  is  ravaged  by 
the  Franks,  the  Burguadians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  had  been 
all  drivai  out  by  Probusi  A.D.  277);  by  the  Bagauds,  a  body 
of  peasants,  themselvee  Gauls,  driven  ihto  rebellion  (A.D.  ^84, 
S!8d)  -by  the  weight  of  thdr  oppressions,  and  the  distress  con- 
tequent  on  the  ravages  of  the  harbariahs,  as  weU  as  the  civil 
dissensicms  of  the  empire ;  again  by  the  Franks  and  the  Alle- 
manni,  who  are  repulsed  by  the  emperors  Julian  (A.D.  355  to 
361)  and  Valentinian  (A.D.  365  to  375),  and  by  the  piratic^ 
9exons  who  ravage  the  coasts.  The  Roman  power,  however, 
still  suffices  to  keep  these  barbarians  from  settling  in  Gaul, 
though  it  x)an  not  abate  the  pressure  on  the  distant  frontier,  and 
the  decaying  strength  of  the  empu'e  only  protracts,  but  tBn  not 
av^rt,  the  final  catastrophe.  '     . 

XI.  The  Franks  (t.  <r.,  th^  Freemen),  a  confederacy  of  Ger- 
man nations,  are  found  in  the^fotgrth  century  settled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  junction  of  the  River  Mayn 
to  the  sea,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  same  century,  and 
daring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next,  appear  to  have  been 
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m  alliance  with  the  emjMre*  These  Franks  preaerye  their  A* 
dependence  ev^  while  confederated,  and  each  tri^^e  ]mls  its  king. 
Like  the  Saxon  chieftains,  who  profeesed  all  to  derire  their  lib- 
cage  from  Woden,  the  Freinkish  princes  claimed  A  oozpmon  ai^ 
oestor  Meroveus  {Meertmg-y  ^<  warrior  of  the  sea"),  from  whom 
they  bore  the  common  title  of  Merovingians.^  The  era  of  Mjb-* 
roTeus  is  not  ascertainable. 

'  XII.  Upon  the'  downfall  of  the.Roman  empire^  Gtaul  becomBS 
a  prey  to  the  foarbaxou$  natk»s  by  ^which  the  empire  is  di^ 
membered.  There  is  no  revival  ^f  national  independence  as 
in  Britain.  The  nationality  of  the  Gatuls  had  beeii  lost  when 
the  extension  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  pa- 
tives  of  the  provinces  by  Caraoalla,  A.D.  212,  merged. the  dis- 
tinction previously  .maintained  between  the  conqnerors  of  the 
7prld  and  their  subjects ;  and  the  national  religion,  Druidismf 
had  spgak  beneath  the  ediots/of  the  emperors  and  the  growii^ 
influence  of  Christianity. 

XIII.  On  the  last.day  of  the  year  406  the  Rhine  is  crossed 
by  a  host  of  barbarians,  who  never  rcipass  that  frontier  stream. 
They  consist  of  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevians,  Burgnndians,  and 
other  nations.  1*116  Vemdals,  who  first  reach  Hxe  bank,  are  de- 
feated by  the  Franks,,  vfho  defend,  as  the  allies  of  the  empire, 
the  approach  to  the  frontier. ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans, 
the  Franks  in  their  turn  are  overcome,  and  the  passage  is  ef- 
fected.  The.  devastation  o(  Oaul  by  this  liorde  of  imniiders  m 
terrible ;  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  are  slaughtered  or  car- 
Yied  into  captivity,  the  sanctity  of  the  cfeiurehes  is  violated,  nd 
the  open  country  is  laid  waste.  Armorioa  (the  present  Brt" 
tagne)y  into  which  the  settlement  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
had  followed  Maximus  the  usurper  ixito  Oaul,  hjEul  infused  a 
military  spirit,  assumes  and  establishes  its  independenoe,  bat 
the  rest  of  Qaul  becomes  a  ]Mrey. 

-  XIV.  The  Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals  cross  ibo 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  The  Burgundians  settle,  with  the  sana- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jura  range,  and  on  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and: 
the  Moselle.^  The  Visigoths,  moreover,  who  had  ^been  long  rav- 
aging both  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  are  induced,  just 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Burgundians  ( A.D.  412  to  414),  to 
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aocept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Oatil  which  Ilea  to  the  soniii 
and  west  of  Uie  Loire.  Toulouse  becomes  their  capital.  Both 
Bnrgiindiaas  and  Visigoths  take  the  name  of  Romans,  and  pro-i 
ioBd  subjection,  which  is,  however,  .merely  nominal,  to  tiie  em- 
peior  of  the  west.  The  lands  in  the  district  ced^d  to  them  are 
divided  between  the  original  possessors  and  ibe  new  oomeBS) 
who  give  up  their  unsettled  migratory  course  of  life  on  reoeiv* 
ing  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soiL . 

.  XY.  Hostilities  are  before  long  renewed  between  the  troop* 
of  the  empire  and  these  new-settled  nations;  but  their  settle* 
ment  o]^rtu]iely  Bupfdies  Gaul  with  the  means  of  defenee 
against  a  freA  invasiiHL 

XYI.  In  A-D-  451,  A>ttila^  king  of  the  Huns,  with  an  im* 
mepse  host  of  barbarians,  passes  the  Rhine  at  or  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neckar,  destroys  Divodurum  or  Mediomatrlci« 
now  MetZy  anid^ AduatiSoa  or  Tungri,  npw  Ton^eSy  and  layn 
fflege  to  Genabum.or  Aureliani,  now  Orleans.  Aetiu^  the 
Soman  general,  supported  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Butgun* 
dians,  and  numbering  in  his  ranks  Franks,  Saxons,  Alaqs,  aoi 
other  barbarians,  advances  against  Attila^  and  obliges  him  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retire  toward  the  frontier.  At  Durocata* 
launum  or  Catalauni,  now  ChaUms-^swr-Mame^  a  battle  is 
fought,  in  which  victory  is  dbnbtful,  but  which  is  attended 
with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  bis  forces,  and  induces  Attila  t» 
evacuate  Gai|L 

XVII.  During  these  events  the  Franks  have  attracted  litiie 
notice :  their  subdivision  into  tribes  has  weakened  their  power; 
aad  perhaps  their  fidelity  to  the  empire  restrains  them  from 
pressing,  it  with  their  attacks.  They  retain  their  posseasiooiB 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  haTe  obtained  by  conces- 
skni  or  conquest  some  settlements  on  the  left  bank,  or  along  the 
banki§  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Meuse,  In  the  invasion  of  Attila. 
some  of  th^ir  tribes  march  under  the  baimers  of  Aetius,  while 
oAem  attach  themselves  to  the  invading  host.  ^ 

XVni.  It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  oommenoes 
hia  career  as  king  of  the  Scdyans,  one  of  the  Prankish  tribes 
settled  at  Toumay^  about  A.D.  481,  that  the  Franks  assume 
a  commanding  position.  The  empire  of  the  west  has  now  fall- 
en, aiid  Italy  is  under  the  government  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but 
a  relic  df  the  empire  remains  in  Gaul,  and  the  terrilt>ry  sa 
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which  the  patriciatns  ^gidius  and  his  son^Syagrias.ri|>hoId1lM^ 
kame  of  Rome  is  between  the  possessions  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Borgundians  and  ihe  setdeinents  of  the  Franks.  This  territo- 
ry is  among  the  early  eonquests  of  Clovis  ( A.D,  486).  .  He  then 
defeats  the  people  of  Tongre^^  and  (in  A.D.  4^6)  subdues  a . 
portion  of  the  Allemanns,  who  have  made  an  inroad  int6  GooL 
The  conquered  people  recognize  Clovis  as  their  ^ing ;  his  op* 
portune  conversion  to  Christianity  advances  his  popularity  a^d 
bis  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  faith  in 
what  was  deemed  an  orthodox  form^  while  ^  the  other  princes, 
,  who  share  among  them  the  onoe  extensive  territories  of  the  em* 
pire,  are  the  supporters  of  Arianism  or  some  other  form  of  doo- 
trine  that  is  looked  upon  as  heretical.  .  / 

XIX.  The  sway  of  Clovis  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Low* 
er  Rhine,  the  cradle  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Ocean,  for  Armorica  had  submitted  to  him.  He  now  de- 
termines, under  the  pretext  of  uprooting  Arianism^  6  plea  cal* 
oulated  toseeure him numeirotis supporters ;beyond his-own con* 
fiaes,  to  attack  Alario  H.,  king  of  the  Visigoths;  whom  he  de«, 
feats  and  slays  at  V(mgU>\  in  PoiUm,  .The  Burgundians,  hop- 
ing to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nation,  support  CIo* 
vis,  but  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  support  the  Visigoths,  and' pre* 
vent  their  entire  subjection,  A  liurgo  part  of  their  territory,  in- 
duding  .Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  extending,  perhaps,' to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Clovis ;  but  the  . 
Visigoths  preserve  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,,  together 
with  Spain,  which  they  have  conquered.  .  The  Ostrogoths  have 
Provence,  and  their  king  Theodoric  holds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  yisigoths,  also,  as  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandson 
Anmlric.  "  The  assassination  of  the  viurious  Franldsh^kings  by 
Ck>vis  jenders  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes  of  his  own  na- 
tion, and  his  sovereignty  extends  over  Gaul,  with  the  excepticB 
of  the  parts  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Bur? 
gundians.  Clovis  may  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.    He  dies  A.D.  511. 

5.  Division  6t  Gaul  by  the  Romans. 

L  AuousTUs,  holding  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Gaul,  B.C.. 
S7,  made  a  new  division  of  the  country,  in  which  he  paid  more 
attention  to  equality  in  the  extent  of  provinces  than  to  any 
distinction  of  the  several  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
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n.  This  arrangement  divided  Gaul  into  four  proyinoes: 
1.  Narbonensis;  2.  Lugdunensis;  3.  Belgica;  A.Aquitania^ 

ni.  The  province  of  Aquitania  comprised  not  only  the  old 
territory  of  the  Aquitani,  in  the  southwest,  reaching  up  to  the 
Oarnmna  or  Garonne^  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
or  the  old  territory,  of  the  Celts,  comprehended  between  the 
Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  or  Loire. 

IV.  The  province  of  Belgica  comprised  not  only  the  old  ter- 
ritory, of  the  BelgsB,  but  ako  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul 
that  lay  ,to  the  east  of  the  Arar  or  Saone^  and  the  range  of 
Mons  VogSsus  or  Vosge,  and  extended  to  the  Rhine.  ' 

V.  The  province  of  Lugdunensis  comprised  all  that  remain- 
ed of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  had  thus  lost  onq  half  of  its*  former 
extent.  Its  capital  was  Lugdiinum,  now  Lyons^  which  gave 
name  to  it. 

VL  The  province  of  Narbonensis  was  the  same  with  what 
had  been  before  the  Roman  province,  in  the  south.  Its  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Narbo,  its  capital,  now  Nar- 
bonne. 

Vn.  Not  long  afterward  the  province  of  Belgica  wi9ts  dis- 
membered by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  districts 
aloiig  the  Rhine,  to  which  the  names  of  Oermania  Prima  and 
Crermania  Secunda,  or  the  First  and  Second  Germany,  were 
given ;  and  at  a  subsequent^  period  the  number  of  provinces 
reached,  by  successive  dismemberments  of  the  larger  provinces, 
its  maximum  of  seventeen.  '  ' 

Vin.  These  seventeen  divisions  were  as  follows :  the  prov- 
ince of  Narbonensis  comprised  five ;  Aquitania,  three ;  Lug- 
dunensis^ four ;  and  Belgica,  five. 

IX.  The  five  subdivisions  of  Narbonensis  were  called,  re- 
spectively, 1.  Narbonensis  Prima;  2.  Narbonensis  Secunda; 
3.  Alpes  Maritimce;  4.  VienneTtsis;  6.  Alpes  Oraice  et  Pen^ 
ninuB*    Th^  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as  follows : 

Narbonensis  Prima  comprehended  all  that  portion  of  the  old 
Roman  province  which  lay  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  answered,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Languedoc  and 
Roussillon,  Its  capital  was  Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  Langue^ 
doc  now  corresponds  to  the  departmetits  of  the  Haute  Loire^ 
Ardechcj  Lozdre,  Gard,  Herault,  Aude,  Tam^  and  Haute  Ga- 
ronne ;  and  Roussillon  to  the  department  of  the  Pyrinies  Orh> 
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enUUes,     At  the  beginnmg  of  the  fifth  century,  when  this  part 

'  *  ^ 

of  Gaul  was  under  the  sway  of  ibe  Visigoths,  the  province  of 
Narbopensis  Prima  changed  its  name  to  SeptimaaUa,  and  then 
took  in,  also,  the  adjacent  part  of  Aquitama  Secunda^  lying 
along  iiiQ  Garonne ;  and  its  capital  was  now  no  longer  Narbo, 
but  Tolosa,  the  modern  TouUmst.  This  name  fA  Septimania, 
however,  before  it  became  a  general  term  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince, indicated  merely  the  territory  around  the  city  of  Biterrsg 
or  Bc&terra,  now  Beztersy  where  tiie  soldiers  of  the  seventh  le- 
gion (Septimani)  had  been  settled  as  a  military  polony.  8ido« 
nius  ApoUinaris,  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  prpvince  of  Septimania. 
.  Ifarbonensis  Secunda  corresponded  to  the  modern  Provence, 
with  the  exception  of  an'eastem  porti(m  lying  among  the  Alps, 
and  excepting,  also,  the  cities  along  the  Rhone,  together  with 
Massiiia,  now  Marseilles,  Its  ci^pited  was  Aqu^  Sextise,  now 
•Aix.  Provence  now  correiqxmds  to  the  departments,  of  the 
JBauches  du  Mhane,  Vatj  and  Basses  Alpes. 

Alpes  MaritinuB  comprehended  the  Alps  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Provence^  and  in  the  territory  of  JVtce,  togetiier  with  the 
easternmost  portion  of  DaupkinS.  Aocordiiig  to  the  earlier  di- 
vision, the  eastern  part  of  this  province  bel(xiged  to  Italy.  Its 
capital  was  Ebroduniim,  now  Embrun.  The  eastern  part  of 
Daupbine  now  answers  to  that  of  the  departments  otisire  and 
HatUes  Alpes, 

Viennensis  comprehended  the  western  part  of  Savogt^  all 
Dauphin^  (except  the  easternmost  portion,  which  belonged  to 
the  Alpes  Maritime),  and  the  territories  of  Avenio,  now  Aot" 
gnon,  Arolate,  now  ArleSj  and  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its 
capital  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne.  Dauphin^  now,  answers  to 
the  departments  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  Isire,  and  Dr&ine, 

Alpes  Graice  et  Pennitue  oomprehended  the  modern  Valais, 
and  the  wes^rn  part  of  Savoy,  Its  capital  was  Civitas^Ceti- 
tronum,  now  Montiers. 

X.  The  three  subdivisions  of  Aquitania  were  called,  respect- 
ively, 1.  Novem  Populana;  2.  Aquitania  Prima;  3.  Aquita^ 
nia  Secunda,  The  limits  of  these  three  provinces  were  as 
follows : 

Novem  Populana  comprehended  what  had  previously  been 
Aquitania  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  Aquitania 
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bejbre  tke  enlaigemeat  of  the  fttmnoe  by  Aognstos,  or  the 
ootmtry  ]&  the  socitbwest)  between  the  Pyrenees  and  (Jaronne. 
Who  the  nine  tribes  or  oommunities  were  that  gave  name  to 
this  subdivision  is  not  dearly  known.  Its  capital  was  Civitoi 
Ausciarumy  now  Amek, 

Aquitama  Prima  oomprebended  the  eaistem  half  of  that  por* 
tion  of  Gallia  Celtica  whioh  Angnstns  had  added  to  Aquitania 
prqpev.  It  oonresponded,  tharefote,  to  what  n^ed  to  be  JSem , 
Bourbofmois^  Auvergne^  Bouergue^  Querci^  and  Limousinj  or 
the  present  departments  of  CAer,  Indre^  Allier^  Canid,  Pup 
4e  Domej  Tjarn  et  Oaronne^  Gorrize^  and  Ha^itt  Viehne.  Its 
oapital  was  Civitas  BUurigMmj  now  Bowrges, 

Aquitania  Secunda  oomprebended- that  part  of  Ouyenne  that 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne,  and  also  Angownois^  PoiioUy 
Saintange^  and  part  oi  BordeloiSy  or  a  portion  of  the  present 
departments  of  Leij  Tarn  et  Garonne^  and  GiroMde^  together 
with  those  of  VefuUcj  Deux  Sevres^  Viennej  saiCkarente  Jfi- 
fMeure,  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Burdigalensium  or  Bmrdi^ 
giUa,  now  Bordeaux, 

XI.  The  four  subdivisions  of  IJugdunensis  were  called,  Ire- 
spectlvely ,  L  LugdutKfuis  Prima  ;  2.  Lugdunensis  Secunda  ; 
3.  Lugdunensis  Tertia;  4.  Lugdunensis  Quartuj  or  Senonia. 
The  limits  of  theae  four  provinoes  were  as  foUows : 

Lugdunensis  Prima  oomprebended  the  modem  Lponnais^ 
Boufgogne,  Nivemois^  and  a  part  of  Champagne^  or  the  preh- 
eat departments  of  the  Rhoney  Loire^  Yonney  Cdte  dl  Ot^  SaSne 
et  Loire  J  Ain,  Nievre^  and  Haute  Mame.    Its  capital  was  Lug^, 
dunmmj  now  Lyons,  c 

Lugdunensis  Secunda  oompreheoded  niodem  Normandiej  or 
the  present  departments  of  Seine  Infhriemre^  Eure^  Calvados^ 
Mdnchej  and  Ome.    Its'  capital  was  Bjotomdgus^  now  Souen, 

Lugdunensis  Tertia  comprehended  modem  Touraine^  Le 
Maine  J  UAnjou^KnA  all  Bretagne,  or  the  present  departments 
•f  Indre  et  Loire,  Sarthe,  Mayeme,  Loire  InfMeturs^  Morbid 
kan,  Finisterrej  C6tes  du  Nord^  and  lie  et  VUaine,  Its  capi* 
tal  was  Cititas  Tur^hmm,  now  Tours. 

Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  which  last  name  is  de«. 
riveld  from  that  of  the  Sendnes,  comprehended  nearly  all  Cham- 
pagne south  of  the  Mame  (the  ancient  Matrdha),  the  south* 
em  part,  cff  the  Isle  de  France,  Ckartrain,  Perche,  and  Orle'^ 
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annaisj  or  a^  part  of  the  present  departments  of  Mamej  Seine 
et  Mame,  and  OisCj  together  with  those  of  ^ure  et  Lcrire^ 
L'oireij  Loir  et  Cher^  Y&nne^  &co.  Its  eapital  was  Civitas  Se- 
ndnum,  now  Sens. 

Xn.  The  five  sabdi visions' of  Belgica  were  called,  respective- 
ly, 1.  Belgica  Prima  ,\  2.  Belgica  Secunda  ;  3.  Germania  Pri" 
may  or  Superior  ;  4.  Germania  Secunda,  or  Inferior  ;  5.  Max* 
ima  Sequdnorum.  The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as 
follows:  •  ' 

Belgica  Prima  comprehended  the  modem  duchy  of  TriveSj 
a  part  of  Luxembawrgj  and  Lorraine,  At  the  present  day  Lor* 
raine  answers  to  the  .  departments  of  the*  Me»se,  Moselle, 
Meurtkcj  and  Vosges,  Its  oapiital  ,was  Civitas  Treviroram, 
now  Treves. 

Belgica  Secunda  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Cham* 
pagne,  the  northern  half  of  the  Isle  de  France,  Picardie,  Ar* 
tois,  Frenth  Hainault,  and  the  tenritory  of  Toumap,  or  the 
present  departments  of  Ardennes,  Seine  et  Oise,  north  of  the 
Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  &c.  Its  capital  was 
Civitas  Remorum]  now  Eheims. 

^  Gfermania  Prima  comprehended  all  the  comitry  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  range  of  Momit  Vocetius, 
an  eastern  arm  of  Jura,  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Helvetii, 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Obringa  with  the  Rhine,  near 
the  modern  Bingen.^  The  French  departments  of  the  Haul 
Khin  and  Bas  Rhin  correspond  to  a  part  of  this,'  the  remainder 
lying  at  present  out  of  France.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Ma* 
gofdiacensium  or  Magontiapum,  now  Mainz  or  Mayence^ 

Germania  Secunda  comprehended  all  the  country  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Obringa  to  the 
Vahalis  in  length,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  territory  of  the 
Nervii  in  breadth.  It  answered,  therefore,'  to  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  a  portion,  also,  pf  the  Prussian  possessions 
west  of  ttfe  Rhine.  Its  capital  was  Colonia  Agrippina  ot 
Agrippinensis,  tiow  Cologne.  The  land  of  the  Batavi,  at  this 
period,  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  GaUl,  but  was  possessed 
by  the  Pranks  and  Frisii.  ^ 

Maxima  SequHnorum  comprehended  all  the  country  which 
Augustus  had  taken  from  Oallia  Celtica  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Arar  or  Sa6ne,  and  had  added  to  Belgica.  It  answered,  therefore, 
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• 

4o  Franche  ComU^  the  weetem  half  of  Swiizerlandj  and  8outh<> 
ern  Alsace^  or  to  the  present  departments  of  Haute  Sc^ne, 
DoubSj  Juroj  Sco.  Its  oapital  was  Civitas  Vesantiensium  or 
Besantiunij  now  iSesan^oii. 

^  6b8.'  1.  This  arrangement  of  provinoea  ia  taken  ^m  the  NotiHa  PrcmneU' 
rum  GaUutt  which,  in  all  probability,  dates  ftom  the  time  of  DiocIe8ian.and  Con- 
atantine.  The  division,  however,  must  have  existed  at  a  muoh  earlier  periodi 
since  we  find  allusions  l6ng  before  this  to  the  existence  of  iiumerous  provinces 
in  Gaul.  '     \- 

2.  Of  the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  above,  the  two  Geimanys,  the  two 
Belgicas,  and  Vienneneis,  had  consular  governors ;  the  others  had  pnpaides  at 
their  head.    {Notit.  dig.  Imp,j  c.  48.) 

6.  Mountains. 

The  principal  monntapr  chains  of  Gallia  are  six  in  numberi 
namely: 

1.  Monies  Pyrentei,  4.  Mons  Jwa, 

2.  Alpes,  5.  Mons  Vpg^sus, 

3.  Mohs  Cebetma,  6.  Mons  {et  Silva)  Arduenna. 

I.  The  Monies  Pyrenad  have  already  been  described  in  the 
account  given  of  ancient  EQspania.  The  whole  range,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  is  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles  in 
length.  ' 

II.  AlpeSj  called  by  the  Greek  writers  al  'AAwet^,  and  by  us 
the  AlpSjiB  the  name  of  a  large  mountain  srystem  separating 
Gtdlia,  Helvetia,  and  Germahia  from  Italic.  The  appellation 
is  supposed  to  come  from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp,  signify- 
ing ^^  lofty,"  in  allusion  to  the  superior  elevation  of  the  chain. 
The  Alps  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or  Oulf  of  Car" 
nero,  at  the  top  of  the  Gfulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sources  of  the 
River  Cplapis,  now  the  Kufpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now  Savona^ 
on  the  GhUf  of  Genoa,  The  whole  extent,  which  is  in  a  cres^ 
cent  form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British  miles.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  precise  measure  of  the  breadihof  the  chain. 
K  we  take  the  dirioct  distance  from  Bellinzona,  on  the  Italian 
side,  to  Altorfy  on  the  Swiss  side,  which  certainly  does  not 
comprehend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Alpine  mass,  we  find  this 
to  be  about  fifty  miles  of  direct  distance.  From  Aosta  to  JFW- 
bourgj  across  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  seventy  miles ;  but  liiis  measurement  comprehends  the 
breadth  of  the  main  chain,  and  the  offset  which  runs  jfrom  St 
Oothard  to  the  Jnra^  with  the  iiitervenitig  valley.    East  of  the 
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Grtsons  the  range  inoriBases  oonsideTably  in  breadth;  from  the 
Wurm  See  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Venma  is  a  direct  dis* 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  As  the  Alps  belong  more 
naturally  to  the  geography  of  Italy,  a  more  partioular  aoeotmi 
1^  them  will  be  given  in  the  desoription  of  that  oountry . 

m.  Mons  Cebenna,  commenein^  in  the  country  of  the  Voices 
Tectosages,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  This  chain  ran  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  along  the  borders  of  Narbonensis,  communi- 
eated  by  a  side  chain  with  the  mountains  of  the  Arremi  to  the 
northwest,  and,  continuing  still  its  northeastern  direction,  final- 
ly connected  itself  with  the  range  of  Jura  among  the  Sequani 
and  Helvetii.  A  northern  arm  also  connected  it  with  Mount 
Vogesos.  The  modern  name  is  the  C&vennes.  Thes^  mount- 
ains are  spoken  of  by  both  Greek  and  Liatin  writers.  The 
more  ordinary  form  of  the  name  is  Ceverma  ;  Pliny,  however, 
uses  Gebenna  ;  and  some  editors  of  Caesar  give  the  preference 
to  Cevenna.  The  root  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Cymric  cefny  ^^  a  mountain  ridge."  Btrabo  calls  tbe  range  r6 
KifA^cv  bpo^j  while  Ptolemy  uses  th^  plural  form  rd  KififUBva 
ifii],  CeBsar  crossed  these  mountains  in  his  contest  with  the 
Arverni  and  their  confedereltes,  under  Vercingetorix.  •  The 
presumed  difficulty  of  the  passage  had  oacouraged  tii^  Arverni, 
^ho  deemed  themselves  covered  firom  attack  by  these  mount* 
ains  as  by  a. wall.  The  passage  was  made  early  in  the  year, 
and  Caesar  had  to  open  a  road  through  snow  six  feet  deep.  The 
fastnesses  of  the^e  mountains  afforded  refuge  to  the  Huguenots 
in  the  religious  wars  of  France. 

IV.  Mans  Jwroy  extending  from  the  Rhodanus,  or 'Rhone,  to^ 
Augusta  Raur&corum,  now  Augst,  on  the  Rhine,  separated 
Helvetia  firom  the  territory  of  the  Sequani. .  The  range  retains 
its  ancient  name,  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  Celtic  Joti- 
ragy  ''  the  domain  of  God,  or  Jupiter.'' 

V.  Mons  Yog^sus,  or,  according  to  some  M8S.  of  Csesar, 
VosSgnSf  now  Vosgts  (in  German  Vogesen  or  Wctsgan),  a 
chain  of  mountains  oommen^g  in  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  and  separating  the  Leuci  firom  the  Sequani,  and  the 
Mediomatrioi  firom  the  Raurfioi,  Tribdci,  and  Nemetes.  They 
belong  toBelgic  Gaul,  and  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  ruk 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Upper  Rhine.  CsBsar  places  in  thesb 
mountains  the  sources  of  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse. 
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VI.  Mons  {et  Silva)  Arduemuij  a  moantainooB)  or,  rather^ 
hilly  and  woody  region  in  Oallia  Belgica,  reaching,  aooording 
to.Csesar,  from  the  Rhine  and  the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to 
those  of  the  Nervii.  The  heights  in  this  tract  were  anciently 
covered  with  an  immense  fwest,  though  Strabo  says  that  the 
trees  were  not  very  lofty.  The  modem  name  for  the  chain  is 
the  Ardennes,  though  the  region  is  more  commonly  called  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  The  forest  is  much  reduced  in  extent  at 
the  present  day,  but  still  it  renders  the  department  which  bean 
its  nameone  of  the  best  i^^ooded  in  France.  The  name  is  said 
to  come  from*  the  Celtic  Arden,  *^  a  forest."  If  suoh  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  it  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ro» 
man  goddess  of  forests,  Diana,  appears  sometimes  with  the  ep- 
ithet Arduenna;  and  MonliiEiuocxi  shows  that  a  superstitions 
belief  in  this  goddess  existed  in  the  Ardennes  till  the  thirteenth 
century. 

* 
7.   Promontoribs. 

The  principal  promontories  of.  Gallia  were  ten  in  number, 
namely,  five  along  the  western  and  northwestern  .coast,  and 
five  along  the  southenx  coast,  as  follows :  * 

1.  On  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Coast, 

*  ■ 

L  Cufianum  Promontor\um,  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  in 
a  western  direction  from  Burdigala,  and  near  the  town  of  Boii, 
the  modelm  Btich.  It  is  now  Cape  Feret,  in  Ghiienne,  or  the 
departmenirof  tiie  Gironde^  below  which  the  Bay  of  Arcachon 
runs  into  the  land.  w 

n.  Santonum  Promontorium^  at  the  mouth  of  the  GarUm- 
na,  and  just  below  the  island  of  Uliarus,  or  Oleron.  It  is  now 
Pointe  d?Arvert.  Gosselin,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Pointe  de 
PAiguillon. 

in.  Pictdnrnti  Promontorium^  to  the  north  of  the  island  oi 
Uliarus.  According  to  D'Anville,  it  is  the  modem  Pointe  de 
PAiguillon^  at  the  'mouth  of  the  Sevre  Niortoise.  G^osselin, 
however,  makes  it  Pointe  de  Boisvinet. 

TV.  OobtBum  Promontorium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismii, 
and  near  Brivates  Portns,  or  Brest.  It  is  now  Cape  £1^.  Mahi 
in  JSretagney  department  of  Finisterre.  - 

V.  BiUm  Promontorium,  near  the  Portus  Itrus,  on  the  Pre- 
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turn  GalUoum.    It  is  now  Cape  GrisneZy  between. Boulogne 
and  Calais. 

2.  On  the  Southern  Coast. 

I.  Aphrodisium  Promontoriumj  called,  also,  Pyrencsum  Proni' 
oniorium,  and  Pyrence  Promontortum,  the  tennination  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  is  now  Cape  Creux. 
Strabo  calls  it  rd  Trig  nvprjvrig  *Aicpov,  It  derived  the  name 
Aphrodisium  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  upon  it  a 
temple  of  Venus  Pyremea^  or  'AtppodiTri  Uvpffucua.  This  prom- 
ontory has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ancient 
Hispania  (p.  25). 

II.  Seiium  PronunUorium,  to  the  northeast  of  Agatha,  the 
ftiodem  Agde.  It  is  now  Cape  Cette,  Strabo  speaks  of  an  isl* 
and  near  this  promontory  named  Blascon,  which  is  evidently 
the  modern  Brescon. 

III.  Mesua  Collis,  described  by  Mela  as  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  and  only  connected  with  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  causeway  or  neck  of  land.  It  has  been  confounded 
by  some  with  the  Setium  Promontorium,  but  must  be  looked 
for  farther  east,  where  the  modem  Mese,  though  now  inland, 
recalls  apparently  the  ancient  name. 

IV.  Zoo  Promontoriuniy  described  by  Pliny  as  lying  to 
the  east  of  MassiUa.  According  to  Ukert,  it  is  now  Bee 
(fe  Sormiofi.  Others,  however,  are  in  favor  of  Cape  tie  la 
Croisette, 

V.  Citharistes  Promontorium^  placed  by  Avienus  to  the 
west  of  Massilia,  but  by  Ptolemy  between  Taurentum  and 
Olbia.    It  is  now  -probably  Cape  de  PAigle. 

8.  Chief  IIivjsbs. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Gallia  are  eight  in  humber,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  (^ses,  namely,  1.  Those  ffidling  into  the 
Sir^us  AquitanicuSy  or  the  large  bay  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Garumna  and  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  which  is  now  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  y  though  once  accustomed  to 
be  -called  the  Ghdf  of  Gascony^  and  the  Bay  of  France, 
2.  Those  falling  into  the  Oceanus  BritannicuSy  Fretum  Oal^ 
licuniy  and  Oceanicus  Gfermanicus.  3.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Gallicuf.  ' 
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1.  Bivers  falling  into  the  Sinus  Aquitanicus, 

I.  AtOris  (6  'ATWfn^)y  called  by  Lucan  Aturus^  and  by  Ti- 
bulliiB  Atur^  and  now  the  Adour^  rose  vfi  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bigerr6neSy  flowed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Tarbellij  and  fell  into  the  sea  at  Lapurdum,  now  Bayanne. 
The  length  ,of  this  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
miles.     The  root  of  the  name  has  been  sought  by  some  in  the 

_  « 

Cymric  diir^  "  water." 

U.  Garumna  (6.  Fo^Mwva^),  called,  also,  Oarunna,  now  the 
GaronnSy  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in^  the  territory  of  ihe  Con" 
v^mSj  floi^ed-^'^ough  the  country  of  the  Votea  TectosdgeSj 
Tolosdtes,  Nittobriges,  VasateSy  Civisci,  and  Biturigesj  passed 
by  Burdigala,  br  BourdeauZy  and  fell  into  the.sea  at  Noviori* 
gum,  below  uie  Santonum  Promontorium,  and  now  Bot/an. 
Opposite.  Novioregum  lay  the  island  of  AntroSj  now  probably 
Corduan.  There  was  a  popular  belief  that  this  island  rose 
and  fell  with  the  tide,  being  merely  suspended,  as  it  were, 
npon  the  waters.  Mela  describes  the  Garumna  as  shallow, 
and  not  Well  fitted  fcnr  navigation,  except  when  its  waters 
were  increased  by  the  winter,  iraihs,  or  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  spring.  Near  its  mouth,  however,  it  acquired  considera- 
ble volume  from  the  sea-water  and  the  tides.  The  Garonne 
is  now  navigable  to  Toulouse^  the  ancient  Tolosa,  whence  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc  is  cut  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length 
is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Among  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Garunma  the  three  ibllowing  may  be. named  as  the 
principal  dues:  1.  The  TamiSy  now  the  Tarn,  rising  in 
Mons  Cebennd,  among  the  GabdH,  in  what  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Lozire,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  about  twenty- 
two  miles  above  Agennum^  the  modem. 4g*ew.  It  was  re- 
markable for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  its  sands  were 
auriferous.  '  2.  The  OltiSy  now  the  Lot,  rising  among  the  Go- 
baliy  and  fallilig  into  the  Garumna  in  the  territory  of  the  Ni-^ 
tiobriges.  It  receives,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  a  tribu- 
tary of  its  own^  namely,  the  TriobriSy- now  the  Truyire. 
3.  The  Duraniusy  now  the  Dordogne,  rising  among  the  Ar» 
vemij  and  falling  ii^to  the  Garumna  below  Burdigala.  After 
the  junction  of  the  Dordogne,  the  united , rivers  now  bear  the 
name  of  tlie  Gironde, 
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in.  Liger  (6  Ac^yi/p),  now  the  Loire,  rdse  in  Mons  Cebenna, 
among  the  Helvii,  in  what  is  now  the  department  oi  ArtUche. 
Poif  about  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  flowed  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  then,  turning  to  the  west,  fell  into  the  sea,  between 
the  Pictones  and  Namn^tes. .  The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is 
estimated  at  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  of  whicTi  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  are  navigable.  Aniong  the  tributaries  of  the. 
liiger  may  be  named  the  following:  1.. The  Eldver,  now  the 
Allier,  rising  in  Mons  Gehenna,  and  falling  inta  the  Liger  near 
Nbviodunum,  the  modern  Nevers.  .  By  the  later  writers  it  was 
called  Elans  and  Elaurii,  2.  The  Carts,  now  the  Cher,  rising 
among  the  Bituriges  Cubi,  and  falling  into  the  Liger  on  the 
southern  side,  near  Ccesarodunum,  or  Tours.  3.  The  Vigenna, 
now  the  Vienne,  rising  among  the  Lemovices,  and  falling  into 
the  Liger  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Caris.  4-  The 
Medudna,  npw  the  Mayenne,  coming  in  firom  the  north,  and 
falling  into  the  Liger  near  Andecavi,  now  Angers,  which  lay  on 
its  banks  a  short  distance  above  the  junction; 

3.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Oeetmus' Britannicus,  Fretum  OuU 

licunij  and  Ocofnus  Grermanicus. 

'  I.  Sequdna  (6  "IriKodvaq),  now  the  Seine,  rose  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lingones,  flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Se- 
n5nes,  Parisii,  Eburones,  and  Velocasses,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
between  the  Caletes  and  Lexovii.  The  entire  course  of  the 
Seine  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  miles,  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  which  it  is  navigable.  By  ^thicus,  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century,  this  river  is  called  the  Geon  or  Greobonna. 
Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Sequana  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  1.  The  Autv^a  or  Avdura,  now  the  Eure,  coming  in 
from  the  south,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Uggadis,  now 
Pont  de  PArche,  between  Bxmen  and  Evreux,  2.  The  Icau- 
na,  now  the  Yonne,  also  coming  in  firom  the  south,  and  falling 
into  tiie  Sequana  at  Conddte,  the  modem  Montereaufault. 
3.  The  Matrdna,  now  the  Mame,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Cdrentoniurrt,  now 
Charenton,  a  little  atove  Lutetia,  ox  Paris,  4.  The  Isdrd, 
called,  also,  ^sia  and  (Esia,  now  the  CHse,  which  receives  the 
Axdna,  now  Aisne,  and  falls  into  the  Sequana  a  short  distance 
below  Lutetia. 
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II..  ScaldiB  (called  by  Ptolemy  6  To^ovdo^),  now  the  Sckeldej 
as  the  GrermaBs  call  it,  or  the  Escautj  as  it  is  termed  in  Frendi. 
Its  more  usual  EngliBb'name  is  Scheldt.  This  river  rose  in 
the  territory  of  the  Veromandui,  and  feU  into  the  Fretom  Gtd- 
licum,  where  the  Ooeanus  Germanioas  oommenoes,  between 
the  Neryii  and  Caninefates.  The  total  length  of  this  river  is 
estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

'  in.  Mosa  (6  Moaoc),  now  the  Metise,  or,  as  the  Dutch  oall 
it,  the  MaaSj  rose  among  the  Lingoned,  in  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mens  Vogesus,  received  the  SabiSj  now  Sombre^  at  Namut' 
cunty  now  Namwr^  and,  not  &r  £rpm  its  mouth,  the  VahdliSj 
now  Waalf  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  fell 
into  the  sea.  at  no  great  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mosa  was  called  Helium  Ostium j  now  Bru 
hel  and  Helfoet.  Ptolemy,  however,  calls  this  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  rd  dv<iffUKdv  *Pi7voi;  titnajiw  ardfta. 

XV.  BkewuSj  now  the  Rhine.  A  description  of  this  stream 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Oermania,  to  which  country  it 
natur^y  belongs. 

3.  Btvers  falling  into  the  Sinus  Galticus  and  Mediterranean. 

I.  Bhoddmus  {6  Todayd^),  now  the  RhanCy  rose  in  the  Lepon- 
tine  Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flowed  through 
the  land  of  the  Ifantuates,  Seduni,  Allobroges,  Helvii,  Sega- 
launi,  and  Vocoij^tiij  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus,  or  Cfulf 
cf  Lyons.  It  was,  and  still  is,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and,  in 
thi9  earlier  part  of  its  ctmrse,  passed  through  the  Ldcus  Li- 
mdnuSy,ot  Lake  of  Chneva.  It9  whole'  course  is  about  four 
hundred  miles.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navigable  some  dis« . 
tance  up ;  but  its  mouths  are  now  so  full  of  rocks,  "brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  its  impetuous  current,  1;hat  no  ship  can 
enter  them.  The  upward  navigation  in  smaller  vessels  cad 
only.  On  account  of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 
or  steam.  The  Rhone  at  present  enters  the  Mediterranean  by 
four  mouths.  The  number  in  former  days  is  differently  given 
by  diflerent  writers,  varying  .from  two  to  seven. '  The  discrep- 
ancy arose,  probably,  from  the  changes  constantly  made  by  the 
rapid  current  of  the  stream,  so  that  Sr  smaQ  number  of  mouths 
might  be  in  a  short  time  increased,  and  again  a  large  number 
rapidly  diminished.    Pliny  speaks  of  t)iree  mouths,  namely,  1. 
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Os  Hispammse^  on  the  sido  toward  Spain ;  2.  Os  Metapinum^  or 
mare  probably  Metinum^  takiog  its  name  from  the  island  of  ilfe- 
ftna^novT  THnes;  3.  O^  ilfa55a/to^tcftm,  the  largest  of  the  three.' 
As  fiax  as  any  certainty  can  be  arrived  at,  the  first  of  these  an- 
swers to  the  6rau  cP  Orgo^y  while  the  second  is  subdivided  now 
into  three  openings,  le  Orand  OraUj  le  Orau  St  Anne^  and  k 
Chau  de  Sauzette.  The  term  GraUy  written,  also,  Gras,  is  cor- 
rupted, in  all  probability,  from  the  Latin  ad  Orodus,  the  later 
appellation  for  the  bay  formed  by  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
stream.  In  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
being  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand,  it  was  dangerous,  if  not 
impracticable,  for  vessels  of  burden  to  enter.  Marius,  there- 
fore, set  his  army  to  work  at  it,  and  having  caused  a  cut  to  be 
made  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  he  turned  a  great  part 
of  the  river  into  it,  thus  drawing  it,  says  Plutarch,  to  a  part 
of  the  coast  where  the  openings  into  the  sea  was  easy  and  se- 
cure. This  cut  was  called  \Fo5^a  Mariana^  or,  in  the  plural 
form,  FosscB  MariaruB.  Traces  of  this  canal  stiU  remain/  and 
the  nwaie  Fessa  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  village  of  Foz^ 
which  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  canal  entered  the  sea^    * 

Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing V 1.  The4rar  oxArdris  (*Apap,  6),  now  the  Sa&ne^  rose  in 
Mons  Vogesus,  and  fell  into  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum^  now  Lyons, 
Caesar  speaks  of  it  as  a  remarkably  smooth  running  river,  and 
hence  some  derive  the  name  from  the  Cymric  arav^  "  mild,'' 
'^  gentle."  Ammianus'Mcircellinus,  who  flourished  toward  the 
close  of  tiie  fourth  century,  first  calls  the  Arar  by  the  name  of 
Sauconttj  speaking  of  the  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  ^^  Ararim  quern 
Sauconam  appellanff^  (xv.,  11).  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  a  later 
period,  styles  it  Saugona.  From  this  the  transition  to  the 
modem  name  is  an  easy  one.  3.  The  Dtibis  {^ov6ig),  now 
DoubSy  rose  in  the  Jura  range,  flowed  by  Vesontio  or  Beson^ 
tium^  now  Besangofif  and  fell  into  the  Arar.  .  Some  of  the  M SS. 
of  Cssar  give  the  ancient  name  of  this  river  as  Adduabis,  Al- 
duabisj  &c.,  but  ihese  are  mere  corruptions.  3.  The  haraj 
called,  also,  the'  Isar  (^  ^li^^),  now  Is^e^  rose  in  the  Alpes 
Graise,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  above  ValenHa^  now  Va^ 
lence.  4.  The  Drueniiay  now  Durance,  rose  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  fell. into  the  Rhodanus  a  short  distance  be- 
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low  AveniOy  now  Avignon. .  5.  The  Vardo,  flowing  to  the  nortii 
oiNemausus^  or  Nismesy  and  falling  into  the  Rhodanus  near 
Uffemumy  noYT  Beaucaire. 

n.  Varusj  now  ibe  Var^  rose  in  the  Alpes  MaritinuB^  in 
Mons  C^maj  now  Camelianej  and  fell  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  west  of  NiosBa,  or  Nice.  It  formed  the  boundary,  at  one 
period,  between  Gallia  and  Italia  in  this  quarter. 

9.  Character   of   the   Inhabitants,   &o. 

I.  At  the  period  when  they  first  beoame  known  in  history, 
the  Gauls  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  arts  of  life  and  of 
social  and  national  culture.  The  Celti,  known  to  the  Maasil- 
ians,  practiced  hospitality  and  held  public  assemblies,  in  which 
they  cultivated  music,  including  bardic  poetry.  The  states  of 
Armorica  {Normandy  and  Bretagm)  were  existing  in  the  time 
of  Pytheas,  who  termed  the  inhabitants  honorable  or.  respecta- 
ble people.  The  Veneti,  formiz^.  part  of  these  states,  were 
skillful  in  ship-building  and  in  maritime  affairs  before  the  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  the  Romans  began.  ^  Gaul  seems 
to  have  had  a  sort  of  feudal  constitution,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  danship  and  aUiances  between  kindred -tribes  was  a 
very  prominent  feature,  and  this  system  appears  to  have  been 
established  previously  to  the  earliest  historical  accounts  of  tbie 
Gauls,  namely,  before  the  inva^n  of  Italy  by  the  Bituriges 
and  their  confederated  clans. 

II. 'No  two  nations  we;re  ever  more  contrasted  in  their  social 
and  political  institutions  than  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Among 
the  latter,  all  the  members  of  the  community  were  fireemen 
and  warriors,  wore  the  arms  ef  freemen,  and  took  their  place 
in  battle  and  in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  peo{de.  ^  The 
case  was  widely  difiiDrent  among  the  Gauls«  Cssar  informs 
us  that  throughout  all  Gaul  there  were  two  dignified  orders ; 
these  were  the  sacerdotal  order,  or  Druids,  and  the  military 
caste.  "  These  ak>ne,"  says  Ccesar,  "  are  held  in  any  respect; 
the  common  people  are  regarded  nearly  in  the  light  of  slaves, 
and  undertake  nothing  of  themselves,  nor  are  they  admitted  to 
councils.  Many,  oppress^  by  debts,  or  by  the  exaction  of  ex- ' 
oessive  tributes^  or  the  injuries/ of  the  powerfi4)  surrender  them- 
selves into  slavery  under,  the  nobles,  who  exercise  over  them 
the  right  of  m^tsters.    The  Druids  manage  all  the  aflairs  of  re> 
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ligion,  pnblio  and  private  sacrifices,  and  are  the  interpreters  of 
all  divine  thingis.  They  are  held  in  great  respect  as  the  In- 
stracters  of  youth.  It  is  their  business  to  settle*  all  disputes, 
private  and  public.  In  controversies  respecting  boundaries,  or 
suooesaion  to  property,  and  in  criminal  accusations,  they  are 
judges  and  appoint  punish^ientsi  If  any  person,  in  either  a 
private  or  public  capacity,  refuses  to  submit  to  tiieir  decision, 
they  interdict  him  .from  sacrifices.  This  is  the,  most  severe 
punishment.  The  interdicted  are  regarded  as  impious  and 
abominable,  and  they  are  outlawed,  and  avoided  by  all.  One 
chief  Druid  presides  over  the  rest,  and  on  his  death  a  successor 
is  appointed  by  election.  The  Druids,  at  a  loertain  time  of  the 
year,  hold  a  sitting  in  a  consecrated  place  within  the  territory 
of  tiie  Camutes,  which  is  considered  the  centre  of  Gaul.  To 
this  assembly  a  final  a^^eal  is  made  in  all  controversies.^' . 

in.  Strabo  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  digni^ 
fied  orders  anmig  the  Gauls.  He  says  that  th^re  are  three 
oksses  of  men  held  in  great  esteem  aaiong  them,  the  Baids, 
the  Ouates  (Yates),  and  the  Druids :  the  Bards,  he  adds,  are 
singers  and  poets ;  the  Ouates  perfonn  sacred  rites  and  study 
the  doctrine  of  nature ;  and  the  Druids,  in  additicxL  to  natural 
philosophy  {4>votoXoy{a)i  devote  themselves  also  to  the  study  df 
ethics.  It  seems  that  these  three  classes,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
.  ocHne  under;  the  Dniidical  order  of  CsBsar,  otherwise  tm)  are 
omitted  by  that  writer. '  Ammianus  MarcejHnus  mentions  the 
same  three  orders  ^^f  Strabo  under  the  names  otJSardij  Euho' 
fes^  and  Druida.  The  Bards  are  mentioned  also  by  Festus: 
^  Bardus  Gallic^  camior  appeliatur^  qui  vtrorumfortium  la^ud^s 
€amV\  The  same  description  and  epithet  were  given  to  them 
by  Posidonius  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Atheneeus,  and  cited 
'bam  the  latter  writer  by  Casaubon  in  his  commentary  on  Strabo. 

IV.  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  women  sometimes  took  part 
in  the.  performances  of  the  Druids,  and  .that  in  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  t))e  Loire,  ceremonies  were  performed  similar  to 
4iio9e  of  Ceres  and  Proserpixia.  Vopiecus  declares,  frtmi  the 
testimony  of  oontemporaiy.  writers^  that  British  Druidesses 
fxredicted  the  death  of  DioclesiiLn.  He  also  rektes  that  Aure- 
Jian  consulted  Gaulish  Druidesses.  In  the  life  of  Numman, 
he  says,  that  Diodesian  first  conceived  the  hopes  of  his  future 
greatness  from  the  prediction  of  a  Gaulish  Druidess. 
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Y.  T^  seyend  states  of  Gtanl  wore  aristooratiod  repoblkss. 
Id  thase  it  ttss  onstomary  to  elect  a  {»inoe  or  chief  governor 
annually,  and  a  general  was  likewise  appointed  by  the  multi- 
tade  to  take  the  command  in  wfur.  Strabo  says  that  they  had 
onQ  peoidiar  cnstonx  in  their  aiteemblies.  If  any  person  pros- 
ent  miMle  a^noise  ftnd  distarbed  the  speaker,  an  officer  was  sent 
to  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  who  at  first,  by  threats,  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  silence,  and  if  not  obeyed,  cut  off  a  part  of  the 
dbak  of  the  offender,  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  render  what 
remained  eprnpletely  useless. 

VI.  Boldness,  levity,  and  fickleness,  a  want  of  firmness  and 
self^Kximmand,  are  by  the  ancient  writers  universally  ascribed 
to  the  Gauls  as  their  prominent  diaraoteristics.  Strabo  de- 
scribes them  in  rather  a  favorable  point  of  view.  He  says 
that  ^^  the  Gauls  in  general  are  irascible,  and  always  ready  to 
£ght,  but  otherwise  honest  and  good  natnred.  When  irritated, 
they  speedily  hasten  in  crowds  to  arms,  and  that  openly  and 
without  circumspection,  so  that  they  are  easily  circumvented 
and  defeated  by  stratagem,  fyr  at  all  times  and  places  it  is  eaay 
to  provoke  tiiem  to  engage  in  quarrels,  to  whidi  they  bring  no 
other  resources  than  videnoe  and  boldness.  They  are  like- 
wise easily  persuaded  to  a  good  pui^pose,  and  are  ready  for  in- 
struetion  and.intellectual  culture.  .  They  are  all  naturally  fond 
of  war ;  they  fight  better  on  hcrselniok  than  on  loot;  the  fiir- 
tfier  they  live  toward  tiie  north  and  the  ocean,  the  iiu^e  war- 
like they  are.  The  Belgee  are  sidd  to  be  the  most  vieJiant  of 
al).  Among  the  -Beige,  the  BeUovioi  are  the  bravest,  and 
next  to  ikem  the  Sueesidnes." 

y n.  All  the  ancient  writers  asoribe  to  the  Gauls  ihe  great* 
est  degree  of  unchastity  and  impurity  in  their  manners.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Athenseus,  and  other  writers  have  preserved  ao- 
counts  of  them,  which  indicate  that  they  lived  in  a  way  whidi 
betokened  an  almost  total  absence  of  modesty  or  shame. 

Ym.  The  Gauls  practiced  agriculture,  and  were  not  unskitt- 
fnl  in  tillage,  otherwise  their  country  would  not  have  support- 
ed so  great  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  as  it  is  said  to  have  main- 
tainefl.  Strabo  states  that  most  of  the  Gauls  wertf  accustoitaBd 
to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and  they  sat  on  oouqhes  when  they 
took  their  meals.  Their  food  was  chiefly  of  milk  and  flesh  df 
various  kinds,  especially  of  swine^  either  firesh  or  salted.     Thek 
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hogs,  which  were  kept  in  the  fields,  were  of  remarkable  height, 
strength,  and  swiftness,  and  as  dangerous  to  those  who  ap» 
proached  them  >vithout  heed  as  wolves.  The  Gauls  built  tiieir 
houses  of  planks  ftnd  hurdles,  and  of  a  round  form,  with  large 
roofs.  So  numerous  were  their  herds  of  oxen  and  swinoj  that 
not  only  Rome,  but  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  supplied  from  them 
with  salt  provisions. 

IX.  To  the  open  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  GatUs  be- 
longed,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  much  of  folly  and  boast- 
ful ^arrogance,  apd  a  remarkable  fondnesd  for  ornament  and  dis- 
play. They  wore  bracelets  around  their  a^ms  and- wrists,  and 
those  who  were  in  office  had  robes  dyed,  and  embroidered  with 
gold.  In  consequence  of  thi^  levity  of  disposition,  they  were 
intolerably  arrogant  when  conquerors,  and  when  defeated  they 
became,  dismayed.  They  had  the  barbarous  and  strangB  habit, 
common  to  many  northern  nations,  of  carrying,  when  they  re- 
turned from  battle,  the  heads  of  their  enemies  suspended  from 
their  horses'  hecks,  and  of  hanging  them  up  against  the  gates 
of  their  towns,  or  of  preserving  them  at  home  in  chests. 

X.  The  dress  and  personal  habits  of  the  Gauls  were  so  re- 
markable as  to  afford  epithets  for  national  distinctions.  Gallia 
:B]:accata  and  Gallia  Togata  are  terms  that  have  been  already 
explained  by  us.  The  epithet  Comata  also  had  reference  to 
the  custom  of  th6  Gauls  in  leaving  the  hair  uncut.  Like  the 
long-haired  princes  of  the  race  of  Meroveus,  the  warri<»rs  of  an- 
cient Gaul  were  celebratedibr  their  long,  flowing  locks  of  flax- 
en or  yellow  hair,  which  they  kept  tied  in  tufts  behind  .their 
heads.  The  Gallic  sagum,  or  cloak,  w:as  parti-colored  and  em- 
broidered. Not  only  the  women,  but  the  men,  ornamented 
their  necks  and  arms  with  a  profusion  of  golden  chains,  rings, 
and  bracelets.  Th6  whole  nation, ar»  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable  for  personal  cleanliness. 

XI.  The  arms  of  the  Gauls  were  comtnonly  battle-axes  and 
swords.  But  the  g(Bsum^  or  heavy  javelin,  was'their  most  re- 
markable weapon.  The  phariots,  armed  with  scythes,  used  by 
the  Britons  in  battle,  were  not  peculiar  to  them ;  some  of  the 
Gauls  hcui  a  similar  custom  of  fighting,  as  Strabo  informs  us. 
Niebuhr's  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  Gallic  army  is  an  ex- 
tremely graphic  one.  ^'  Every  wealthy  Gaul  adorned  himself 
with  gold :  even  when  he  appeared  in  battle  he  wore  golden 
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obains  upon  hik  anns  and  golden  rings  around  his  neok.  Their 
'  mantles,  checkered,  and  displaying  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
are  still  the  pictaresque  costume  of  their  kindred  race  the  High- 
landers, who  have  laid  aside  the  braces  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
Their  great  bodies,  longj  shaggy  yellow  hair,  and  uncouth  fea- 
tures, made  their  appearance  frightful ;  their  figures,  their  sav- 
age courage,  their  immense  numbers,  the .  deafening  noise  of 
the  numerous  horns,  and  trumpets  in  their  armies,  and  the  ter- 
rible devastation  which  followed  their  victories,  paralysed  with 
terror  Ihe  nations  whom  they  invaded." 

XTT.  From  the  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  carefully 
compared  together,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  been  a  remarka^ 
bly  tall,  large-bodied,  fair,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  people.  As, 
however,  the  Germans  are  no  longer  a  tight-haired  race,  so  the 
descendants  of  the  Gauls  have  lost  the  yeUow  hair  qi  their  fore- 
fathers. Although  there  is  a  grei^t  intemuxture  of  northern 
German  races  in  the  present  populatioti  of  France,  the  Visi- 
goths ajid-Burgundians  having  settled  in  the  south,  and  the  Al- 
lemanni,  Franks,  and  Northmen  in  the  northern  parts,  aU  of 
whom  had  a  complexion  at  least  equally  fair  vntb  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  yet  the  modem  are  far  from  being  a  very  fair 
people.  Black  hair  is,  in  the  middle  province?  of  France,  iQore 
frequent  -than  very  light.  In  Paris  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
chestnut  color  is  the  most  frequent  hue  of  the  hair.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  average  number  of  those  admitted  in  some  hos- 
pitals. Neither  are  the  French  so  huge  and  ahnost  gigantic  in 
their  stature  as  were  the  ancient  Gauls.  We  must  infer,  there- 
fore, that  the  physical  character  of  the  race  has  varied  mate- 
rially within  fifteen  centuries. 

XIII.  Although  ao  much  has  been  written  on  the  religion  of 
the  Gauls,  the  extent  of  our  real  information  on  this  subject  is 
extremely  limited.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  fancied  that  they 
recognized  the  objects  of  their  own  worship  in  the  gods  adored 
by  all  other  nations;  and  when  Ceesar  therefore  informs  us 
that  the  Gauls  rendered  divine  honors  to  five  of  the  Roman  di- 
vinities, we  are  to  understand  by  the  assertion  that  the  five 
principal  objects  of  adoration  among  the  Celtic  people  bore 
some  resemblance,  in  their  attributes,  and  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  worship  paid  to  them,  to  the  Roman  gods  with  whom 
CsBsar  identified  them.     These  five  divinities  were  Mercury, 
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ApoUo,  Mars,  Jupitier,  and  Minerva.  Merdury,  as  Ga&sar  de- 
clares, was  the  principal  object  of  religious  worship,  and  to  him 
the  most  numerous  images  were  erected.  It  seems  that  the 
Gauls  were  idolaters,  and  that  their  principal  god  was,  like 
Mercury,  the  inventor  of  arts,  the  conductor  and  guardian  in 
journeys,  and  the  patron  of  gain  and  profit  in  merchandise. 
Such,  we  are  told,  were  the  attributes  6f  the  Gaulish  Mercury. 
Apollo,  or  the  Gaulish  deity  taken  ifor  Apollo  by  the  Romans, 
"^as  a  protector  agaiiist  diseases;  Mineira  was  the  promoter 
of  arts ;  Jupiter,  the  ruler  of  the  heavenly  firmament ;  Mars, 
the'  god  of  \^ar.  It  is  probable  that  Taranis  was  the  Celtic 
god  whom^  the  Romans  identified  with  Jupiter,  because  taran 
is  the  Cymric  word  for  thunder. 

XrV.  Of  all  the  pagan  nations,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  had 
the  most  sanguinary  rites.  They  may  well  be  compared  in 
this  respect  with  the  Ashantoes,  Dahomehs,  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Africa.  Ceesar  says  that,  in  threatening  diseases, 
and  the  imminent  dangers  of  war,  they  made  no  scruple  to  sac- 
rifice men,  or  engage  themselves  by  a  vow  to  such  sacrifices. 
In  these  they  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  Druids ;  for  it 
was  a  prevalent  opinion  among'  them  that  noliiing  but  the  life 
of  a  man  could  atone  for  the  life  of  a  man,  insomuch  that  they 
had  established  even  public, sacrifices  of  that  kindv  Some  pre- 
pared huge  colossal  figares  of  osier  twigs,  into  which  they  put 
men  alive,  and,  setting  fire  to  them,  consumed  those  within  in 
the  flames.  They  preferred  for  victims  such  as  had  been  convict- 
ed of  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  believing  them  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods-;  but,  when  real  criminals  were  want- 
ing, the  innocent  were  often  made  to  suffer.  Strabo  says  that 
there  were  also  other  immolations  of  human  beings ;  some  they 
shot  with  arrows  or  hung  upon  crosses,  and  a  colossus  being 
made  of  rushes  fastened  with  wood,  sheep  and  beasts  of  every 
kind,  and  men  also,  weriB  burned  together  therein. 

XV.  The  fiineral  rites  of  the  Gauls  were  connected  with  their 
notions  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead.  They  believed  in  a 
future  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Their  funer- 
als were,  as  Ceesar  informs  us,  magnificent  and  sumptuoufi 
according  to  their  means.  <  They  brought  to  the  funeral  pile  all 
the  objects  to  which  the  deceased  had  been  most  attached)  even 
his  favorite  animals ;  and  a  little  before  the  age  of  Ceesar  it  had 
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been  l^e  ^rostom  to  btim  with  the  dead  even  slaves  and  depend* 
ents  who  were  known  to  have  been  objects. of  his  affeotion.  It 
is  addbd  bjr  another  writer  that  these  immolatiofis  were  some- 
times volntttary,  and  that  friends  and  relations  cast  themselves 
U{)on  the  fimeral  pile  willingly,  in  order  to  Uve  in  a  fdtnre 
-world  with  the  deceased. — {Prickard^  Researches^  vol.  iii.,  p. 
174,  seqq,) 

10.  Probuotivbness  op   Gaul. 

I.  Snt  ABO  declares  that  Gallia  Narbonensis  produced  the  same 
fruits  of  the  earth  as  Italy.  "  To  the  northward  of  Mods  Ce- 
benha,"  he  adds,  '^  olives  and  figs  are  wanting,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  other  productions,  iiough  it  hardly  brings  grapes  i» 
full  maturity." 

n.  Every  other  produce,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
abounded  throughout  Gaul,  which  bore  much  com,  millet,  &c., 
and  supported  herds  of  all  kinds.  There  was  no  waste  land, 
except;  some  tra^sts  occupied  by  forests  and  morasses,  and  ev^ 
these  w^re  not  desert,  but  contained  inhabitants,  whose  num- 
ber ^as  greater  than  their  civilization. 

m.  ]^ome  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  the  hams  and  sau- 
sages of  Gaul,  which  were  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  orig- 
iijal  breed  of  swine,  which  existed  in  Celtic  times,  is  still  found 
in  Normandy,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Auge. 

IV.  Some  of  the  rivers  of  Gaul  contained  ii|  their  sands  pet 
lets  of  gold.  The  Ruteni,  whose  country  corresponds  to  the 
modern  BxyvergnCy  worked  mines  of  silver.  Iron  appears  to 
have  been  the  metal  best  known.  The  Gauls  had  invented  a 
combination  of  copper  and  tin,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
silver,  and  they  made  out  of  this  various  ornaments  for  their 
vehicles  and  harness.  They  were  also  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass-ware. 

11.  Gallia  morb   in   detail, 

provincb& 

I.  KARBONENSrt. 

(A.)  NlM»«. 

I.  This  division  of  Gallia  was,*a^  we  have  already  remarked, 
called  at  first  Provincia  Ramana,  from  the  first  part  of  which 
name  was  subsequently  derived  the  modem  appellation  of 
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Provence.  (For  an  aooount  of  the  origm  of  thia  provinoe,  con- 
sult 4  vi.,  p.  76.)  .\. 

n.  It  was  also  called  Gallia  Narbonensis^  from  its  capital 
Narbo^  the  modem  Narbontie.  ^  The.  corresponding  Greek 
names  for  Narbonensis  are  ^apt(^lrvg  and  Nap6o)i^<r^a. 

in.  It  was  also  termed  Onllid  Braccata^  from  the  braccw 

worn  by  the  inhabitants.     These  bracoB  were  a  kind  of  trow- 

sers  or  pantaloons,  and  wese  worn  by  all  the  Gauls ;  but  the 

Romans,  having  seen  them  for  the  first  time  in  this  quarter, 

thought  «that  they  were  peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  country, 

and  therefore  named  this  part  of  Gaul  after  them. 

Ob8.  Bracc(t  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  bat  were  comoion  to  all  the  na- 
tions  which  encircled  the  Greek  and  Koman*  population,  extending  from  the  In- 
dian to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Hence  Aristagoras,  king  of  Miletua,  in  his  inter- 
view with  CleomenesK  king  of  Sparta,  described  the  attire  of  a  large  portion  of 
them  in  these  terms :  '*  They  carry  bows  and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in 
trowsers,  and  with  hats  upon  their  headb."    {Herod. ^  v.,  49.)    Hence,  also,  the 
phrase  "  Braccati  militis  arcus"  -signifying  that  those  who  wore  troWsers  were 
in  general  armed  with  the  bow.    {Property  iij.,  3,  17.^    In  particular,  we  are 
informed  of  the  use  of  trowsers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations.    1. 
The  Medes  and  Persians ;.  2.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians ;  a.  The  Phrygians ; 
4.  The  Sacie ;  6.  The  Sarmatae  \  6.  The  Dacians  and  Gets ;  7.  The  T«uU>nes ; 
8.  The  Franks ;  9.  The  Beige ;  10.  The  Britons ;  11.  The  Gauls.    The  Gallic 
term  <•  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Siculus  has  preserved  in  speaking  of  the  Gauls 
(XpuvToi  ava^plai,  uc  ^Ktivoi  ppdicac  irpocayopdovait  lf-i  30),  also  remains  in  the 
Scottish  "  breeks,"  and  the  English  "  breeches."    Corresponding  terms  are  used 
in  ail  the  northern  languages  (compare  /Are,  Glotsar.  Suio-Got\.f  a.  v.  Brackor). 
Also  the  Cossack  and  Persian  trowsers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  material 
respect  from  those  which  were  worn  anciently  in  the  same  countries.    Trow- 
sers were  principally  woollen,  but  Agathias  states  {Hisi.^  ii.,  5)  that  in  Europe 
they  were  also  made  of  linen  and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them 
of  cotton  and  of  silk.    Sometimes  they  were  striped,  ornamented  with  a  woof 
of  various  colors,  or  embroidered.    They  gradually  came  into  use  at  Rome  im- 
der  the  emperors. 

(B.)      BOUNDABXBS. 

Gallia  NarIbonensis  was  hounded  on  thp  south  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  on  the  west  by  Aquitania, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Rhodanus  in  the  weisterfi  part  of  its 
course.  Pliny  gives  its  length  as  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Roman  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
of  the  same.  Ptolemy  compares  its  shape  to  that  of  a  pand- 
klogram. 
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(C.)    TsiBBft  ov  Nabboiibwiii. 

Larger  Communities. 
The  larger  oommumties  were  seven  in  nurol^er,  and  may  be 
snbdivided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribos'd^v^^liiig  on  the 
west  side  of  the  RhodfLnus,  and,  2.  Tribes'dwBUing  onr  the  eastr 
em  side  of  liie  same  stream.  ' ' .  * ' ' 


'  •  •  • 


1.  Trib^  dwelling -on  Uu  toe$t  Me  of  the  Bhoddntu. 

I.  Bebryces  .{Bi6fWKe^),  called,  alsb^  Sarddnes  (^apdovec),  a 
mountaineer  race,  ocetipying  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ex- 
tending thence  along  the  shore  as  £ur  as  N^rbo,  the  modem 
Narbonne.  They  were  called  Bebryces  prior  to  Romim  times, 
and  Sar^ones  afterward.  They  were  of  Iberian^escent.  Their 
territory  corresponded  to  the  modem  department  of  PyrhUes 
OrienialeSy  and  the  soathem  part  of  the  department  of  Aude, 

n.  Volcm  {MoXkoi  and  BoAcat),  subdiyided  into  the  Volae 
Tedosages  and  .the  Voiced  Arecomici.  The  territory. of  the 
farmer  cmswered  to  the  departments  of  Arriige,  Haute  Ga^ 
rofme^  Tarn^  ^md  the  sonth western  part  of  the  department  of 
Aveiron^  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the  departments  of  Serdultj 
6ard,  and  the  sontheaatern  part  of  the  department  of  Aveiron 
and  that  of  Lozere,  The  VoIcsb  were  a  large  and  powwful 
tribe  of  Celtic  origin,  and  comprehendecl  under  the  two  main 
divisions  just  mention^  many  minor  communities,  of  whom 
the  JEtacini  appear  to  have  been  tiie  most  important. 

nL  Helvii  ('EAovo^,  a  tribe  also,  of  Celtic  origin,  to  the 
nixih  of  the  Arecomici,  and  occupying  what  is  now  the  d^art- 
ment  of  Ardeche.    They  are  also  called  Elui,     •  ^ 

2.  Tr%be$  dwelling  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhoddntu. 

L  AUobrdges  ('AAAd^poyec  and  ^AXX66pvyec)j  between  the 
Rhodanus  and  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the 
department  of  Dr&me^  the  departments  of  l9^e  and  Mont 
Blanc^  and  the  western  pcHrtion  of  the  department  pf  Leman. 
They  wer€)  a  hurge  and  poi^erful  tribe  of  Celtic  origin.  Their, 
chief  city  was  Vienna^  now  Vienne^  and  their  farthest  city  to 
the  north  was  Geneva,  which  still  retains  its  napie. 

n.  Cavdres  or  CavAri  (KoOofwc),  between  the  Rhodanus,  the 
Draentia,  and  the  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
VauclusCy  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Dr&me  ; 
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they  dwelt,  therefore,  around  what  are  now  Airignonj  Carpen- 

trasj  Orange f  and  Montelimart. 

. . .  ;..nL  Yoca>Uii  y)t  Vocimiii  {OiHM6vTM)j  a  powerful  tribe^  in 

':  idBanoe'.wttk'  the-'Romond,  and  tberelbre  enjcying  their  own 

:  :l|W9  , '.Tilery.  Qocfapied  what  is  now  the  largest  portion  of  the 

•  *\fesitelil  dmsxon  of  the  departments  of  the  Ha^te$  and  Basses 

Alpes.  \  ^  • 

rV.  Salpes  (£dAv6c),  called,  also,  ScUhiviij  Sdlici^  or  ScUlyi. 

Their  territory  corresponded  to  what  is  now  the  departments 

of  the  Rhone  and  Var.     They  were  a  kurge  and  savage  tribe, 

of  Lygian  or  Ligurian  origin. 

Smaller  Tribes. 

Besides  the  larger  tribes  just  mentioned,  we  find  the  fellow* 
ing  smaller  ones,  partly  surrounded  by  the  larger  ocHnmunities, 
and  partly  belonging  to  the  same,  namely,  1.  Nantu&teSy  in 
the^  noHhemmost  part  of  the  provinoe,  just  below  the  Lacns 
Lemanjos,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  Ceesar  speaks  of  this  tribe  in 
connection  ^th  the  Ver&gri  and  Sedvm^  who  lay  to  the  east 
and  southeast  of  them,  and  Jie  makes  the  territories  of  the  three 
eictend  firom  the  confines  of  the  Allobroges,  and  the  Lacus  Le* 
manns,  and  Rhodanus,  as  far  as  the  Alps.  The  object  of  the 
Roman  commander  was  to  open  a  secure  route  for  traders  over 
the  Alps  in  this  quarter,  and  one'cHi  whidi  they  would  not  be 
subject  to  heavy'  imposts,  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
this.  The  chief  dty  oi  the  Veragf  i  was  Oetodurusy  now  Mar» 
tigni  oi  Mariinaeh ;  and  that  of  the  Seduni  was  Civitas 
SedunoruMy  now  Sion.  2.  CerUrones,  to  the  itouth  of  the 
Nantuates,  among  the  Graian  Alps.  Their  territory  answered 
to  the  modem  Tarantaise.  3.  Caturiges^  to  the  south  of  the 
preceding,  among  the  Cottian  Alps.  4.  TWconi,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding.  5.  Vulgientes^  Meminij  and  AUrimci,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding.  6.  Suelteri  and  Commom,  toward  the 
coast.  7.  Oxpbiij  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding^  between 
Fcnrum  Julii,  now  Fergus,  and  Antipolis,  now;  Antibes^ 

»  » 

(D.)      CiTXBS    OF    Ni.KBONBlfSXt. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ehoddnm. 

I.  Taese  may  be  divided  into  two  trasses,' namely,  1.  Cities 
on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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II.  They .  will  comprise  ,the  cities  of  the  Bebryces^  Volcm 
Tectdsdges^  Yolcm  Arecomiciy  and  Hetvii. 

1.  Cities  on  the  CoasL 

In  the  territoiy  of  the  Bebryces  we  find,  1.  Illibiris  or  Elu 
berrij  on  the  River  liliberis,  and  where  Hannibal  pitched  his 
camp  after  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  at  first  a  place  of 
some  importance,  but  subsequently  declined,  until  Constantiae 
the  Great  re-established  it,  and  called  it  Helena^  in  honor. of 
his  mother.  Here  the  Emperor  Constans  was  overtaken  and 
slain  by  the  cavalry  of  tbie  usurper  Magnentius.  It  is  now 
Elne,  on  the  River  Tech,  2.  Rmcino  {^  Towx/viay),  ix>  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Ruscino.  The  city  is  now 
La  Tour  de  Rcmssillon^  and  the  river  is  now  the  Tit. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volcm  Tectosages  we  find,  1.  Narbo 
Martius  (^  ^dp6<k)v)y  now  Narbofme^  on  the  little  river  At(m 
or  AdaXj  now  the  Aude,  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Locus 
BMbresuSj  jiovr  L^E'tahg  de  Sigean.  It  was  an  old  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province,  to  which  it  gave  name.  Even  be« 
lore  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  Narbo  was  an  import- 
ant commercial  place,  and  hence  the  first  colony  planted  by 
Rome  in  this  country  was  established  h^re  (B<C.  116).  The 
new  settlement  was  called  Colonia  Ataemorum^  Stora  the 
Ataoini,  a  tribe  of  the  Tectosages,  who  dwelt  in  tiiis  quarter, 
and  with  whom  the  Roman  settlers  became  intermingled. 
This  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Colonia  Atacinorum 
Decumdfiorumquej  the  additional  part,  Decumanorumj  having 
been  derived  from  the  Legio  Decumana,  or  tenth  legion,  the 
remains  of  which  were  settled  here  by  Julius  Csesar,  whence 
also  the  city  of  Narbo  received  the  appellation  of  Martius, 
The  traces  of  a  large  canal  are  still  shown  here,  which  the  Ro- 
mans cut  in  order  to  connect  the  lake  into  which  the  Atax  flowed 
with  the  sea.  The  main  road  firom  Italy  to  Spain  ran  through 
this  place.  Cicero  calls  Narbo  ^^  Specula  Populi  Bomani  ac 
propugnaculum"  and  Strabo  designates  it  as  being  in  his  time 
the  emp(^ium  of  all  GauL  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi- 
goths, A.D.  463,  and  was  shoridy  afterward  made  the  capital 
of  their  kingdom.  In  720  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and 
in  769  by  Pepin-le-bref. 

2.  Baterrm  Septim&norum^  to  the  nortbea^,  now  Beziire^. 
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It  was  sitaate  on.  the  left  bank  of  the  Obris^  now  Orbe,  The 
epithet  Septimanorum  was  derived  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
seventh  legion,  who  were  settled  here  .s»  a  oolony. 

In  the  territory  of  the  VoIccb  Areconiici  we  find,  1.  Agatha 
or  Agathe  {'A.yddfi)y  now  Agde,  It  wits  a  settlement  of  the 
Massilians,  as  Strabo  informs  us^  and  kituate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  -Arawm,  now  the  H^autt.  •  2.  Mema,  now  M^e^ 
called  Mansa  by  Avienas.     3.  Ledusj  nbw  Lattes. . 

.    .  .  • 

2.  Cities  in  the  ItUenor* 

In  the  territory  of  the  VoIccb  Tectosages  we  find,  1.  Tolosa 
Tectosagum  (ToAakro),  now  Toulouse.  This  was  a  very  old 
city,  and  famed  for  its  size  imd  wealth  before  the  curival  of  the 
Romans  in  Ganl,  and  contained  a  temple  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  all  who  dwelt  around  the  place,  and  remarkable  for  its 
riches,  arising  from  pious  offerings.  The  gold  obtained  by 
Br.ennus  from  the  plunder  of  Delphi  is  said  also  to  have  been 
deposited  here.  Servilius  Ceepio,  the  Roman  commander,  on 
the  capture,  of  the  city,  seized  upon  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple for  his  own  use ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  subsequently 
befeU  him,  and  which  were  ascribed  to  this  act  of  sacrilege, 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  ^^  Aurum  Tolosanum,^^  The  Romans 
made  this  place  a  colony,  and  under  their  dominion  it  became 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  sciences.  2.  Carcdsoox  Carcasuniy 
now  Carcassonej  on  the  Ata^.  3.  Usuerva  or  Homervd,  near 
Narbo^  now  Aubere. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volc^  Arecomici  we  find,  1.  Neman* 
susj  now  NismeSy  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  lay  on  the  Ro- 
man military  road  from  Italy  to  Spain,  on  the  southernmost 
slope  of  Motis  Cebenna,  and  was  distant  one  hundred  stadia 
from  the  RhodiEnus,  and  seven  hundred  and  tw^ty  from  Nar- 
bo.  Strabo  makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Arecomici,  and  states 
that,  though  inferior  to  Narbo  in  the  number  of  strangers  and 
others  resorting  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superior 
in  the  number  of  its  citizens.  The  towucexercised  authority 
over  twenty-foilr  populous  villages,  and  enjoyed  the  Jus  Latii, 
by  virtue  o(  which  those  elected  to  the  eedileship  or  qusestor- 
ship  in  Nemausus  acquired 'the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Nemausus  was  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  about  fourteen  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It 
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was  the  birth-plaoe  of  Antoninus  Pius.  In  the  do^ynfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Nemausus  suffered  muoli ;  still,  however,  of  all 
the  towns  in  France,  it  preserves  the  most  striking  memorials 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.-  It  has  been  styled,  in  fact,  ^^  a  second 
Rome."  The  two  most  remarkable  remains  axe  the  ancient 
building  known  as  '^  La  Maison  Carrie"  (the  square  house), 
though  not  square,  as  its  name  would  imply,  but  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  the  amphitheatre.  The  former  of  these  buildings 
was  a  temple  erected  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  am- 
phitheatre  is  in  better  preservation  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,, 
and  of  greater  extent  than  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  hais 
been  computed  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  17,000  persons. 

2.  UgemUm^  to  the  southeast  of  Nemausus,  now  Beaucaire^ 
on  the  Rhone.  Strabo  calls  the  place  O^epvov,  Here  Avitus 
was  jraised  to  the  empire,  A.D.  456,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoth?.  3.  Vindomagtts]  in  the  territory  of  the  Adricomji, 
now  Vigan.  4.  Andusia,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Anduze. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  we  find,  1.  Alba  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  and  more  commonly  called  Alba  Helvto* 
rum.  Ptolemy,  in  mentioning  it,  corrupts  the  latter  part  of 
the  name,  and  calls  the  Helvii  by  the  appellation  of  Elicoci, 
and  errs  still  further  in  placing  the  city  on  the  east  instead  of 
the  West  side  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  Alps  or  Aps,  accord-, 
ing  to  D'Anville.  Some,  however,  are  in  favor  of*  Viviers. 
2.  Apollinarium,  now  Aubenas,  3.  Batiana,  northeast'  of 
Alba  Augusta,  now  Bats, 

2..  Cities  between  the  Rhoddnus  and  the  ^^Pi* 

I.  These  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  Hke  those 
just  enumerated,  namely,  1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities 
in  the  interior. ' 

n.  They  -^^  comprise  the  cities  of  the  Salyes,  Cavares, 
Vocontii,  Allobroges,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tribes. 

1.  Cities  on  the  Coast* 

In  the  tearritory  of  the  Salyes,  or  between  the  Druentia  and 
the  sea,  we  find,  1.  Tarasco,  a  small  place  called  ixoXixytw  by 
Strabo,  and  lyings  opposite  to  Nemausus,  on  the'  other  side  of 
the  Rhodimus.    It  is  now  Tarascon,    2.  Arelate,  to  the  south 
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of  the  preceding,  situate  on  the  Bhodanns,  just  where  the  river 
divided  into  two  channels,  and  now  Aries.  ^  It  is  iGbrst  mention- 
ed by  CfiBsar  {B.  C,  i.,  36 ;  ii.,  6),  who  built  here  twelve  ships 
of  war  previous  to  the  siege  of  Massilia.  Strabo  ispeaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  no  small  trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  Mela,  a 
writer  somewhat  later  than  Strabo,  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  author^  make  it  a 
Romem  colony ;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
some  of  the  colonists  belonging  tb  the  sixth  l^on  that  it  got 
the  name  of  AreUUe  Sextanorum.  The  name  i^  variously 
written.  Arelate  is  most  common,  but  we  find  also  Artias 
(especially  in  the  poets),  Arelatm  ('ApeAdroi,  Strabo),  and  Are^ 
latum  ('Ap^Aarov,  Ptolemy),  and  in  later  times  Arelatus. 
This  city  appears  to  have  suffer^  considerably  from  the  Alle- 
manni  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  but '  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  it  rose  to  greatness  and  dis- 
tinction under  the  patronage  of  Constantino  the  Great  This 
prince  appears  to  have  built  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  be- 
yond the  Rhone, '^and  which  forms,  in  the  present  day,  the  sub- 
urb  of  TrinquetaiUe^  in  the  island  La  Camargne,  He  also 
gave  to  Arelate  the  name  of  Ck)nstaQtina,  which  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  time  of  Honorius  ((i  century  later),  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  seat  of  the  prsBtorian  prefect  of  Gallia,  which 
had  beien  previously  fixed  at  Augusta  Trevtrorum;  or  .Treves. 
The  dignity  of  Ai'el&te  survived  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  king  of  the  Visigoths,.aad  of  a  prefect 
under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Under  the  Merovin- 
gian Franks  it  declined.  ' 

In  the  vicinity  of  Arelate  were  the  celebrated  Campi  Lapt^ 
deij  called,  also,  Campi  Lapidarii  (rd  Xldivov  nidov),  ^'  the  sto- 
ny fields,"  the  poetic  tradition  respecting  which  made  this  re- 
gion the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  the  two 
brothers  Albicm  and  Bergion,  the  giant  sons  of  Neptune.  The 
hero,  when  about  crossing  the  Rhone  with  the  oxen  of  Geryon, 
was  opposed  by  these  two  giants,  and,  having  exhausted  his  ar- 
rows in  the  conflict,  prayed  to  Jove  for  aid,  who  thereupon  sent 
him  a  shower  of  stones,  with  which  he  proved  victorious.  The 
plain  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  despribed  very  ao- 
curately  by  Strabo,  except  that  he  assigns  it  too  small  an  ex- 
tent.   It  lies  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  east  channel  of  the 
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Bhone,  between  it  and  tiie  E'tang  de  Berrt^  and,  according  to 
modem  acooonts,  contains  from  14^,000  to  170,000  English 
acres..  It  is  composed  entirely  of.  shingle,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
ooYcred  all  over  with  rolled  bonlders  and  pebbles,  the  stones  va* 
lying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pumpkin ;  and  it 
is  as  free  from  any  intermixture  of  soil  as  the  shingle  upon  the 
sea-shore.  Vegetajion  is  poor  and  miserable,  yet  the  district 
supplies  winter  pasturage  to  immense  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
modem  name  is  the  plain  of  La  Crau.  This  whole  region 
must  at  one  time  have  been  entirely  submerged,  and  the  stonea 
must  have  been  deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  its  tributaries,  es- 
pecially the  Durance,  under  circumstances  very  different  from 
their  present,  physical  condition. 

On  the  route  from  Arelate  to  Massilia  lay,  3.  Maritifna  Adu- 
aiicorum,  now  MiramaSj  according  to  Reichard  and  Mannert, 
while  others  are  in  favor  of  Martigues.  It  was  also  called 
Mcuritiraa  CoUmia  and  Anatiliorum  Urbs^  since  it  lay  in  the 
.  territory  of  the  AnatiliL  It  wasa  place  of  considerable  trade. 
4,  CUUearidj  now  Cali$sane.  . 

We  now  come  to,  5.  Massilia^  called  by  the  Greeks  'iliaoa^h 
Aia,  and  now  Marseilles,  .  This  place  was  founded  by  th6  Pho- 
oeaans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  liie  most  important  of  their  settlements  in  th^  west- 
em  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Two  colonies  of  Phoceeans 
successively  established  themselves  in  the  place,  the  first  about 
B.C.  600,  while  Phocsea  was  yet  flourishing.  The  second  colo- 
nization of  Massilia  took  place  about  B.C.  544,  oi^  occasion  of 
the  Phocffians  quitting  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  subjection 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  Persians.  The  Mas- 
silians  were  early  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  native  tribes, 
Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  they  obtained  several  victories, 
and  established  new  settlements  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  re- 
tain them  in  subjection.  The  surrounding  barbarians  acquired 
from  the  new  settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  Ufe :  they 
learned  to  pnme  and  ^ain  the  vine,,  and  to  plant  the  olive. 
The  MassiUans  had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (the  commercial  rivals  of  the  Greeks  iii  western 
Europe))  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  of  early  but  un- 
certain dpite.  The  Massilian  Constitution  was  aristocratic: 
their  laws  and  their  religious  rites-were  similar  to  those  of  the 
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lonians  of  Asia.  The  govenxisg  body  was  a  senate  of  six  bnn* 
dr^  persoi^,  called  Timucbi  ^njuoi;;^ot),  wbo  were  appointed 
for  life.  Tbi^  senate  bad  fifteen  presidents  {rtpoeaTdreg),  who 
formed  a  sort  of  committee,  by  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  govemmejit  was  managed.  Of  this  committee  three  per- 
sons possessed  the  chief  power.  The  Tiinuchi  were  chosen 
from  among  those  who  had  children,  and  in  whose  family  the 
right  of  citizenship  had  been  possessed  by  three  generations. 
The  Massilians,  like  the  Phooeeans,  were  a  naval  people,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Oaul,  Spain,  and  It- 
aly. They  early  and  steadily  cultivated  an  edliance  with  the 
Romans,  which  alliance  was  gradually'  converted  into  subjec- 
tion. In  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Cassar,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  the  former,  and  closed  their  gates  upon  Ceesar,  un- 
der pretence  of  preserving  neutrality  (B.C.  49).  After  con- 
tending for  some  time  against  Ceesar'sr  lieutenants,  Trebonius 
and  Brutus,  they  surrendered  to  that  commander  himself  on 
his  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Pompeians  in  Spain.  Cee- 
sar,  however,  did  not  reduce  them  to  entire  subjection,  but  left 
two  legions  in  garrison,  while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy. 
The  municipal  government  of  Massilia  remained  unaltered,  but 
its  political  independence  was  virtually  overthrown.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Massilians  was  now  more  directed  to  literature 
and  philosophy,  of  which,  indeed,  they  were  already  diligent 
cultivators.  They  had  spread  through  the  south  of  Gaul  the 
knowledge  of <  the  Greek  written  character,  which  Ceesar  foUnd 
in  use  among  the  Helvetii,  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east.  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habits  of  the  citizens  added  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  spot  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero  has  recorded  in 
the  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the  Massilians  ( Or  at,  pro 
L.FlaccOy  c.  26).  Livy  has  put  a  high  encomium  upon  them 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodian  embassador  (xxxvii.,  54) ;  and  Tac- 
itus {Agric.y  c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  presents  no  events 
of  interei^.  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (A.D.  310)  attempted  to 
resume  the  putple  at  Arelate,  to  the  prejudice,  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  his  son-in-law ;  but,  being  baffled  in  his  attempt) 
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he  fied  to  Massilia,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  The 
cijy  was  taken  by  Constantine,  and  Maximian  became  his  own 
executioner.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the 
attempt  of  the  Visigotbio  king,  Atanlphus,  to  take  possession, 
bat  it  afterward  became  the  prey  of  the  Borgmidians^Visigoths, 
and  Franks.  It  was  taken  from  the  Franks  by  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, it  was.  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Provence  by  Vitiges  the 
Ostrogoth  to  the  Franks. 

Leaving  Massilia,  and  following  the  line  of  the  coast,  we  come 
next  to,  6.  Tauroentumj  called,  also,  Tauroeis  and  Tanrenti- 
um^  the  site  of  which  is  to  he  sought  between  Ceireste  and 
Toulon.  Ukert  places  it  at  Tarento.  '  7.  Teh  Martius^  now 
Toulon. .  This  place  is  noticed  as  a  harbor  in  the  '^  Itinerarium 
Maritimum"  of  Antoninus.  It  is  noticed,  also,  by  the  anony- 
mous geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  calls  it  simply  Telo;  and 
from  the  ^'  Notitia  Dignitatum  per  Gallias,"  which  enumerates, 
among  other  officers,  the  ^^  Procurator  Baphii  Telonensis  Gral- 
liarum"  (Overseer  of  the  dye-house  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
at  Telo),  it  appears  that.the  principal  government  dye-houae  in 
Gaul  was  here.  A  bishopric  was  established  here  in  the  fourth 
century,  which  continued  till  the  Revolution :  the  bishop  was 
a  suf&agau  of  the  Archbishop  of  Arelate.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Telo  Martins  was  repeatedly  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and  as 
often  recovered  from  the  disaster.  8.  Olbia^  a  Massilian  colo- 
ny, now,  according  to  D'Anville,  Eoubes,  not  far  from  Hieres. 
Along  this  coast  are  three  islands,  called,  respectively,  Prote, 
MesCy  and  Hypaa^  or,  by  a  general  name,  Staschddes,  of  which 
mention  will-be  made  in  speaking  of  the  islands  of  Narbonen- 
sis.  9.  Forum  Juliiy  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Frejus,  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  col- 
ony of  the  Massilians,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  took  its  Roman  name  from  Julius  Ceesar,  who  may 
possibly  have  commenced  the  excavation  of  the  port,  which  was 
completed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  emperor  established 
here  the  statipn  of  a  fleet  destined  to  protect  the  coast  of  Gaul. 
A  Roman  colony  was  also  -fixed  h^re  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
town  became  wealthy  and  populous.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  celebrated  Agricola.  10.  AqwB  SextitBy  now  Aix,  north- 
east  of  Massilia,  and  just  above  the  River  Ccsnm,  now  the 
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Arc,  It  owed  its  origin  and  name  to  the  Romans ;  for  the  pro- 
consul C.  Sextiu^  CalTintLS,  having  defeated  the  ^luvii  or 
Salyes,  founded  a  cplosiy  here  about  120  B.C.,  and  gave  it,  on 
acoount  of  its  medicinal  springs,  the  name  of  AqwR  Sextm^ 
i.  c,  "the" waters  erf  Sextius."  These  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered  in  modem  days,  but  are  now  in  small  repute.  11.  Ad 
Horrea^  now  Cannes.  12.  Antipolis,  now  Anttbes,  This  place 
was  founded  by,  the  Massilians  as  a  barrier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  ^alyes  and  Ligurians.  Some  accounts  state  that 
the  Massilians  took  it  from  a  tribe  of  the  Ligurians.  It  was 
taken  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  M assilia,  in  the,  time  of 
Augustus,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic  city ;  and  it  ap* 
p^ars  to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  fish- 
« ery  may  have  contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre  and  9om6 
other  ancient.buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During 
the  Roman  dominion  there  was  an  arsenal  here,  and  the  town 
w;as  protect^  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet 
remain.  13.  Nic<ea  (Nt/ccua),  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Varus  or 
Var^  now  Nice.  It  weu^  founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  forti- 
fied by  them  to  repress  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  adjacent  sea.  It  continued  subject  to  the 
Massilians  after  the  establishtnent  of  the  Varus  as  the  bounda* 
ry  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a'  strong 
fortress. 

2.  Cities  in  the  Interior  of  the  Country. 

L  These  may  be  subdivided  into  four  classes,  namely,  1. 
Cities  between  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the 
places  alon^  the  coast  which  have  just  been  mentioned ;  2v  Cil^* 
ies'  between  the  right  and  left  arms  of  the  Druentia ;  3.  Cities 
between  the  right  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the  River  Isara; 
4.  Cities  between  the  Isara  and  the  Rhodanus. 

II.  The  first  of  these  classes  will  comprehend  cities  belonging 
to  the  Oxybiiy  Suetri^  Nemstj  and  Vedtantii ;  the  second^  cit- 
ies belonging  to  the  AlbiiBci^  Avanticiy  and  Bodiontid;  the 
third,  cities  belonging  to  the  Meminij  Vulgientes,  Vocontii^ 
CavareSj  SegcUauni,  and  Tricorii ;  and  i;he/<WftA,  cities  be- 
longing to  the  Allobrogesj  Tricastini,  and  Nantudtes. 

First  Class.  1.  Alba  Augusta,  now  Aups.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Alba  Helviorufn,  also  called  Alba  Augusta,  which 
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lay  on  the.  other  side  of  the  BJuxie,  in  toe  territory  of  the  HeU 
yIL  2.  Antem  or  Anteis,  now  4Mpuis.  3.  SalimB^  a  city  of 
the  Suetri,  taking  its  name  from  the  salt  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, now  Castellaney  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  4.  Vergunnij 
the  name  of  a  city  and  people  among  the  Alps,  now  Vergons, 
6.  Ecitni,  another  *  Alpine  city  and  people,  now  Estine,  6. 
Glannaiiva  or  Otamnatevay  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  now  Glandives. 

Second  Class.  1.  Chriselwn^  in  the  angle  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Druentia.  There  we^e  medicinal  springs  in  this 
quarter,  and.  hence  the  place  was  also  called  AqtuB  Griselicee, 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  words  iV^^^Ats  Ghriselicis  po(soij^ 
was  found  at  the  baths  of  Gfreoulx^  and  therefore  fixes  the  lo- 
QaUty.  2.  Rett  Apollinares,  or  simply  Reiij  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Riez.  It  was  a  Roman  colony.  The 
earUer  name  was  Albece  or  Albicsce,  and  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  AlbioBci.  3.  SaniUium  or  Givitas  Saniciensiufn,  to  the 
northeast,  now  Senez,  ArLdnia  or  Civitas  Dtenensiuntynoyv^ 
DignBy  to  the  northwes(t  of  Sanitium.     ' 

Third  Class,  1.  Apta  Julia^  the  capital  of  the  ViilgienteSy 
north  of  the  Druentia,  and  east  of  Avenio.  It  is  now  Apt.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  name  indicates. 
2.  CabeUiOj  the  capital  of  the  Ccpvares,  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding,' and  lying  on  the  Druentia  ^  now  Cavaillon^  on  the  Du- 
ranee.  3*  Avenio^  in  the  angle  between  the  Rhodanus  and 
Druentia,  now  Avignon.  Some  writers  ascribe  the  origin  of 
Ayenio  to  a  colony  from  Massilia ;  according  to  another  opin- 
ion, it  was  the  driginal  capital  of  the  Cavares,  from  whom  it 
was  called  Avenio  Cavarum.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  at  an  early  peri6d  of  their  dominion  in  Gaul,  and  a 
Roman  colony  appears  to  have  been  established  here.  Upon 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it 
was  possessed  by  the  Burgundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of 
that  people  a  secure  asylum  from  the  power  of  Clovis,  king  of 
the  Franks,  who  besieged  it  in  vain.  It  subsequently  becahie 
subject,  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  certainly  to 
the  Ostirogotlis,  Franks,  ^d  Saracens.  The  Saracens  took  it 
twice,  but  could  not  retain  it.  A.Varpentoracte^  to  the  north- 
east of  .Avenio,  now  Carpentras,  pn  the  River  Auzon.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Cavares,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
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Jnlius  CcBsar.  Valesius  makes  it  identical  with  Ptolemy's 
Forum  Neronis  Meminorum^  but  this  is  rather  Forcalquier. 
At  Carpentoracte  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  triamphal 
arch  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  defeated  here  the  Allobro- 
ges  and  Arvemi.  5.  Arausio  (^Apcevolijv),  now  Orange^  north 
of  Avenio..  This  was  also. a  cily  of  the  Cavares.  Mela'  and 
Pliny  call  it  Arausio  Secundanorumj  fr(mi  tlie  soldiers  of  the 
second  legion,  who  were  settled  there'  as  colonists.  On  coins 
the  fuU.  title  is  Colonia  Arattsio  Secundanorum  Cohortis 
XXXI I L  Orange  contains  more  Roman  antiquities  than  most 
other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  with  the  cities  of  Italy. 
The  principal  of  these  is  a  triumphal  arch,  called,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  the  Arch  of  Marius,  but  which  is  prob- 
-  ably  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians 
got  possession  of  this  place  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
an4  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Franks*  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  principality,  which,  after  passing  th^ougb^ 
different  families,  came  to  that  of  Nassau.  The  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange  is  stiU  retained  by  the  royal  family  of  Holland. 
6.  Fflsw,  now  Vaison^  to  the  northeast  of  Arausio,  cdled  by 
Pliny  "  Colonia  et  Caput  Vocontiorum."  It  was  the  natiye 
place  of  Trogus  Pompeius. 

7.  NoBomdguSy  called,  also,  Augusta^  now  Nion^  northwest 
of  Vasio.  8.  Mons  Seleucns  or  Saleucus,  to  the  eai9t,  the  name 
of  a  moimtain  and  dty  where  Magnentius  met  with  his  sec- 
ond  defeat  from  Constantius.  Many  remains  of  antiquity  are 
still  found  here.  The  name  of  the  spot,  as  given  by  Ukert,  is 
La  bdtie  Mont  Salmon.  9.  Dea  Vocontiorum^  now  XH'^,  to 
the  northwest.  A  Romcui  colony  was  settled  here,  with  the 
title  of  Colonia  Dea  Augusta  Vocontiorum.  10.  Valentia^  to 
the  northwest,  now  Valence.  It  was  situate  on  the  Rhodanus, 
a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the  Isara  with  that  stream. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Segalauni  or  Segovellauniy  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  colony.  In  the  time  of  the  later 
western  emperors  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
afforded  a  refiige  to  Constantino,  who  bed  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  was  fruitlessly  besieged  here  by  Sams  the  Croth, 
whom  Stilicho  had  sent  agsdnst  him.  Jovinus,  another  usurp- 
er, sought  refuge  here,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths, 
who,  under  their  king  Ataulphus,  bed  taken  part  against  him. 
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It  was  afterward  subjeot  to  the  Bnrgandiaiis,  and  passed  firom 
them  to  the  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  was  the  capital  of  Valentinois,  a 
distriot  of  Danphin6. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Tricus  or  Tracus^  now  the 
Drac^  which  flowed  into  the.  Isara.  just  below  Gratianopolis, 
now  Grenoble^  dwelt  the  Trioorii.  Among  their  cities,  contin- 
uing our  enumeration  of  those  composing  the  third  class,  we 
may  mention,  1.  Oratianqpolis,  .  In  the  "  Theodosian  Table,'' 
and  in  the  '^Notitia  Imperii,"  it  is  designated  by  the  name  6{ 
Cularo.  Inscriptions,  which  have  been  dug  up,  speak  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  edifices  within  the  town,  which  were 
er^ted  by  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  from  whose 
assumed  designations  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  two  of  the  gates 
were  nanied  Porta  Jovia  and  Porta  Herculea,  In  the  fourth 
century  the  name  OraHanopolis  was  given  to  the  town,  in 
compliment  to  the  Emperor  Gratianus ;  and  this  name^  grad- 
ually superseded  the  old  one,  Cularo,  and  was  the  origin  of  the, 
modem  one,  Grenoble,  In  Cicero's  time,  Cularo  was  a  frontier 
town  of  the  Allobroges,  to  which  tribe  the  Trioorii  appear  origin- 
ally to  have  belonged.  2.  Ucense  Caxtrum^  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  the  site  of  which,  according  to  Durandi,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  vicinity  of  either  Oze  (called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Ossis)  or  in  that  of  Huez.  3.  CatorisHumy  to  the  northeast, 
now,  according  to  Reichard,  Petit  Chat,  4.  Gaturigce^  called, 
also,  Caturigomagus  ot  Catorimaguij  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  near  the  Druentia.  Jt  was  the  capital  of  the  Catu- 
riges,  and  is  now  Ghorges.  5.  Eburodunum  or  Ebrodunum^ 
uoW'Embruny  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  a  mount- 
ain, the  roots  of  which  were  washed  by  the  Druentia.  In  the 
^^  Notitia  Civit  Prov.  Max.  SequanJ^  it  is  called  Gastrum 
jpbredmense.  This  place  obtained  various  privileges  from  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Fourth  Glcpss.  1.  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  Rhodanus, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges.  This  place  was  already  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Ceesar,  who  makes  mention  of  it  in 
his  commentaries.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  O^tewa,  which 
is  also  the  orthography  of  Strabo,  while  in  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
ble it  is  written  Vigenna  ;  this  last,  however,  is  veiy  probably 
a  mistake.    It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  rival  of  its  neigh- 
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bor  Lugdunutn,  or  Lyons.  In  the  oivil  war  at  the  close  of 
Nero's  reign^  it  embraced  the  party  of  Galba,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived many  honors.  Tradition  fixes  Vienna  as  the  place  jof 
Pilate's  banishment  after  he  had  been  xlisplaced  from  his  gor* 
emment  of  JudsBa,  and  a  Roman  stnicture,  still  standing,  is 
popularly  called  his  tomb.  The  people  of  this  place  appear  to 
have  been  great  admirers  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  which  has 
been  taken  as  an  indication  that  literature  was  cultivated  among 
them.  Martial  gives  to  Vienna  the  epithet  '^  vitifera?^  (vine- 
bearing),  and  the  vineyards  on  the  Rhone,  immediately  oppo- 
site, still  produce  the  Cdte  Rotie,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  French 
red  wines,  while  the  hills  around  Vienne,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  are  covered  withi  vineyards,  which  produce  abundance  of 
good  red  wine.  2.  Geneva,  now  Genive,  a^  the  name  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  or  Oenf,  according  to  the  German  orthography, 
while  in  English  we  still  call  it  Greneva.  It  was  'situate  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Locus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  the  Rhodanus  islnied  from  it,  and  on  the  south- 
.em  bank  of  the  stream.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  Ceesar, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  the  farthest  city  of  the  Allobroges  in  this 
quarter,  and  dose  to  the  oonfines  of  the  Helvetii,  with  whoee 
territory  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Rhodanus. 
Modern  Geneva  occupies  both  banks  of  the  stream,  though  the 
larger  portion  of  the  city  is  still  on  the  southern  side.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  ^^  Itinera- 
ries" and  the  '^  Theodosian  Table,"  no  one  of  the  geographical 
writers  subsequent  to  the-time  of  Ceesar  makes  any  mention  of 
the  place.  By  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  often  allud- 
ed to,  but  imder  the  name  of  Crenana,  Jenna,  &c.  3.  TarnA- 
j%  called,  also,  Acaunum,  now  St,  Maurice,  on  the  Rhone. 
4.  Octodurus,  now  Martigny  or  Martinach,  5.  Cenironum 
Civitas,  called,  in  the  Notitia,  DaratUasia,  the  capital  of  the 
Centrones,  on  the  Isara,  now  Montiers,  on  the  Isire. 

Islands  belonging  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  lying  in  the 

Sinus  Gallicus, 

I.  Blascon  (^  BXook^v),  now  Brescon,  belonging  to  the  Vol- 
08B  Arecoioici,  and  not  far  from  Agatha,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Arauris,  or  Herault. 

Il.Metina,  lying  anciently,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  mouth 
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of  the  Bhone,  ^'  in  Rkodani  ostioJ^  As,  however,  he  gives  the 
river  three  mouths,  and  as  the  island  is  not  any  farther  men- 
tioned, its  pdsition  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty.  Man- 
nert  is  in  fayor  of  identifying  it  with  the  small  island  of  Jamc^ 
iauy  which,  .along  with  two  others,  lies  in  front  of  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

in.  Stoechddes  {al  IroixdSeg  VTjaoi)^  now  Isles  cPHi^eSj  be- 
longing tothe  territory  of  the  Salyes,  and  lying  in  a  southeast 
direction  from  Telo  Martius,  or  Toulon,  The  Greek  name  has 
referenoe'to  their  being  ranged  on  the  same  line,  or  in  a  row 
(from  arolx(Ky  "  a  row").  They  received  this  appellation  from 
the  Massilians,  who  colonized  some  of  them.  Strabo  and  Ptol- 
emy make  the  number  to  have  been  five,  three  large  and  two 
small,  but  .give  the  names  of  only  three,  Prote^  now  Parque-. 
rolles  ;  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  now  Portcros  ;  and  Hyptea^  now 
du  Levant  or  Titan,  .  The  two  smaller  ones  ManHert  thinks 
are  the  modem  Bibandas  and  Bageaux,  Mela  comprehends 
under  the  name  of  Stoechades  all  the  islands  along  the  coast 
of  Gaul  from  Liguria  to  Massilid.  Ammianus  Maroellinus 
places  them  near  Niceea  and  Antipolia.  Dioscorides  calls  these 
islands  Irtxadt^j  and  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  AtyvoTlde^j  from  th^ir 
being  inhabited  by  Ligycms,  who,  as  before  remarked,  are  the 
same  with  the  Salyes.  Tacitns^  styles  them  Massiliensium 
insula, 

TV.  Planasia,  called,  also,  Lerina,  now  St,' Honaratj  near 
Antipolis. 

V.  Leron  (^  A^parv),  now  St.  Marguerite^  also  near  Antipo- 
lis. All  the  ifdands  in  this  quarter,  ineiuding  the  Stoschades, 
&c.,  were  held  by  the  Massilians,  who  fortified  them  against 
■the  incursions  of  pirates.'  >  On  the  island  of  Leron  they  erectetl 
a  temple  to  the  hero  Leron,  after  whom  the  island  was  named. 

2.  AQUITANIA. 
(A.)    Names. 

T.  Tee  name  Aquitania,  as  we  have  already,  seen,  was  on- 
gimdly  applied  to  the  'southwestern  corner  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Oarumna  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  was  afterward,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  extended  to  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul  compre-^ 
hended' between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 

IL  According  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  Aquitania.  proper 
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was  Armoriea^  a  Cdtio  appellation, -denoting  a  rcigion  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  ar  moTy  <*  on 
the  sea." 

Ob  8^  Ukert  thinks  that  Pliny  is  here  in  error,  the  term  Armorica  properly  de* 
noting  the  tract  of  cdnntry  along  the  Atlantic,  between  the  month  of  the  Ligeris 
and  that  of  the  Seqnana.  Mannert,  on  the  other  hand,  defends  the  coirectness 
of  PIiny*8  remark.  According  to  Mannert,  the  Gaiils  gare  the  name  of -Aimor- 
ica  to  all  the  country  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  as  a  general  appellations  and  as  the 
Romans  before  Ccesai's  time  knew  no  other  coast  of  Gaul  but  that  of  Aquita- 
nia,  he  supposes  that  they  considered  the  term  Armorica  to  apply  in  a  special 
sense  to  this  whole  countiy,  and  he  even  thinks  that  the  name  AfuiUmia  is 
nothing  more  than  a  Latin  foraCi  of  the  word  Armoru^a. 

■ 
(B.)  Eablt  and  bubbbquent  Histoby  of  Aquitania. 

I 

I.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Aquitania  proper  are  supposed 
to  have  .been  of  Iberian,  origin,  and  distinct  from  the  Celtic 
race.  The  names  of  places  among  the  tribes  of  Aquitanian 
origin,  therefore,  are  in  the  Iberian  form,  and  not  a  single  otie 
of  such  places  had  a  Celtic  appellation.  , 

II.  Still,  however,  we  must  not  suppose  that,. even  in  Aqui- 
tania proper,  there  were  not  some  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  as  tiie 
names  of  their  towns  denote.  These  were,  how'eyer,  compara- 
tively very  few  in  number,  and  the  most  important  one  appears 
:t6  have  been  that  of  the  Bituriges  Vtbisd. 

m.  Ceesar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  his  lieutenant,  the 
younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion  into  it..  The  country, 
however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the  year  28  B.C., 
when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  to  conquer  it. 
The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  Messala  in  this  expedition, 
which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems. 

ly .  Under  the  Teign  of  Honorius,  the  Visigoths,  after  rava- 
ging Italy,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  took  possession  of  Aquitania, 
which  they  kept  until  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated 
.  them  in  a  great  battie  near  Poictiers,  A.D.  507,  and  killed  their 
king,  Alaric  11.  Aquitania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy 
bf  the  Franks,  but  under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was 
detached  from  it  again,  and  given  as  an  appanage  to  Charibert, 
a  younger  son  of  Clotarius  n. 

V.  At  a  later  period,  Aquitania  underwent  another  change 
in  its  southern  limits.  The  Vascdnes,  a  Spanish  people,  find- 
ing themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  crossed  the  Pyr- 
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enees,  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania,  which 
from  -Qxetti  took  the  name  of  Vasoonia  or  Gasoony,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since,  while  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same 
province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine,  and  afterward,  by 
corruption,  Gaienne. 

(C.)    Tbxbbs  or   Ao-nxTANXA. 

The  tribes  of  Aquitania,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna,  and,  2.  Tribes  between  the 
Garamna  and  the  Ligeris. 

1.  Tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna. 

(a)  Larger  Chmmunities, 

I.  Tarbelli  (Tdp6eAAo<),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  extending  froih 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  territoiy  of  the  Bituriges  Vibisci,  who  dwelt 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  They  occupied  what  would 
now  correspond  to  the  departments  of  the  Basses  PprSn^s  and 
Landes, 

TL  Auscii  {A6aiuoi)y  between  the  Aturis  and  the  Garumna. 
Their  country  would,  correspond  now  to  portions  of  the  present 
departments  of  Bautes  Pfrtnies^  Gers,  &c.  Mela  calls  them 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Aquitani,  "  Aquitanorum  clarissivn 
sunt  Auscii  ;^'  and  Strabo  calls  their  oountry  a  beautiful  one ; 
KOXfj  di  ical  Tj  Ttov  AvaiUav, 

in.  Bituriges  Vibisci' {Birovpiye^  ol  OvtSiaKot),  called  by  Stra- 
bo VLooKol^  and  by  Pliny  "  Bituriges  Liberia  cognomine  Ubiscij^^ 
a  large  and  powerful  people  of  Celtic  origin,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Garumna,  near  its  mouth.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what 
would  be  now  the  country  around  Bourdeauz,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  The  Boii^  whom  Ausonius  first  mentions 
in  this  qujarter,  dwelt  still  nearer  the  month  of  the  river,  and 
the  Vas&tes  and  Nitiobrtges  occupied  small  tracts  of  country 
along  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhodanus.  These  three  last  men- 
tioned tribes  were  aisp  Celtic  ones. 

{)})  SrMdUr  Commumties. 

Of  these^  the  most  worthy  of  mention  were  the  following: 
1.  ConD^fUB^  on. both  sides  of  the  Garumna,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.     They  were  a  mixed  race  of  deserters  and  robbers. 
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and  were  finally  settled  by  Pompey  in  the  town  of  Lugduimim 
Convenarumy  now  St,  Bertrand,  2.  BigerTones,  between  the 
Tarbelli  and  Conyenfle.  3.  ElUsdte^,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Ausoii.  Their  chief  city  'v^as  JBlUsa,  now  Eauzcj  on  the  Gte-' 
liz€,in  the  department  of  Gers.  4.  CocossetteSj  called  by  Pliny 
Cocossates  Sexsign^nt,  dwelling  in  what  is  now  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chalossey  between  Daz  and  Mont  de  Marsan.  5.  Ono- 
briscUes,  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Nibousan, 
6.  Tan^o/e^,  aroondwhat  is  now  Tursan,  in  the  department 
of  Landes,  7.  Vasdtes,  called  by  Ceesar  Vacates^  and  the  same, 
probably,  with  the  Basabocades  of  Pliny.  Their^  territory  lay 
on  the  left  bank  oi  the  Garumna^  and  corresponded  to  what 
Qsed  to  be  Bazadois. 

'2.  TVibes  between  the  Oarumna  and  Ligeris. 

(a^  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Pictdnes  {UiKTove^)^  called  by  Ammianud  Marcd^nus  Ptc- 
tavtj  duelling  immediately  south  of  the  Ligerijs,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  Their,  territory  answered  to  what  is  now 
the  department  of  La  Vendue.,  and  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  department  of  Loire  mferiettrej  the  department  of 
Deux  S^vreSy  and  the  itouthern  part  of  the  department  of  Map^ 
isnne  et  Loire.  In  other  words,  their  territory  corresponded  ta 
what  was  formerly  Poitou. 

n.  Bituriges  Cubt  {BiTvpiys^  ol  Kw6oi),  dwelling  to  the 
northeast  t>f  the  preceding,  in  what  is  now  the  departments  of 
Vienne,  Ifidre,  and  Cher. 

HI.  Sant(^s  (£dvTovoi),  to  the  north  of  the  Garunma,  near 
its  mouth,  How  the  departments  of  Charente  infirieure  and 
Charge  supirieure. 

IV.  Lemomces  {Aefiotuce^)^  to  the  east  of  the  Pictones  and 
Santones,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne^ 
formerly  Limosin. 

V.  Arvemi  ('Apovepvoi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding. 
They  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Conize^  and 
also  those  of  HatUe  Vtenney  Creuze,  and  Pup  de  jDSme. 

VI.  Petrocorii  (JIeTpo«dp<oi),  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lemo- 
vices,  in  what  used  to  be  called  Perigordj  but  is  now  the  de«  - 
partment  of  Dordogne, 
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Vn.  Cadurci  (Kadovpjctfi);  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Lot. 

Vin.  Buteni  (Tovt^vo/),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  was  formerly  Rouergnej  but  what  answers  now  to 
portions  of  the  departments  of  Lotj  Tam^  and  Aveiron, 

(b)  Smaller  CommunitUs. 

The  most  important  of  these  were,  1.  Nitiobriges^  on  both 
sides  of  the  Garumna,  but  especially  on  the  northern  side. 
Their  territory  answered  to  what  is'now  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Lot  et  Garonne,  and  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  department  of  Lot.  2.  Gabali  or  Gabales  {Ta6aXeig),  to 
the  east,  of  the  Ruteni.  They  w6re  a  mountaineer  race,  and 
principally  occupied  in  working  silver  mines.  Their  country 
answered  to  portions  of  the  (lepartments  of  Aveiron,  Lospire,  and 
CantaL  3,  Velavi  (OveAAdi'ot),  called  by  CsBsar  Vellaunt,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Gabali,  and  at  one  time  under  the  domin* 
ion  of  the  ArverM,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ceesar  and  Strabo. 
They  dwelt  among  the  Cevennes  (Mens  Cebenna),  in  the  mod- 
em Vday. 

(D.)    CiTXBs  or  Aquxtania. 

Thi^be  may  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribes, 
namely,  1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  GaLrurona, 
and,  3.  Cities  betwe^i  the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  &arumna. 

Among  the  Tarbelli  we  find,  1.  Lapurdum,  now  Bayonne^ 
m  the  Tractus  Lapturdensis,  now  Labour.  3.  Carasce,  to  the 
southeast*  of  the  preceding,  called  byCessar  Gnrites,  now  Ga* 
ris,  3.  Benehamum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Lascar..  4.  Aqu(B  Tarbellicce  or  Augustce,  on  the  coast,  north- 
west  of  Lapurdum,  now  Dax.  5.  SibusateSj  to  the  northeast 
of  Lapurdum,  now  Sobusse.  6.  Aturd,  called,  also,  Vicus  Ju^ 
Hi  6Jid  Aturres.  situate  on  the  Attiris  or  Adour.  It  is  now 
Aire.  7.  Boii  or  Boates,  in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  now  Tite 
deBuck.  The  resin  furnished  by  the  pines  in  this  district  ob- 
tained for  the  'Boii  the  appellation  of  "  Piceos  Botos.^^ 

Among  the  Bituriges  Vibisci  we  fin^,  1.  Burdigdla  (Bov/*- 
tfiyoAa),  now  Bourdeaux,  on  the  Garumna.    It  was  an  import- 
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ant  plaoe  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  mentions  it  as  the  chief 
trading  plaoe  of  the  Bituriges.  He  desoribes  the  town  a3  situ- 
ate XifAvodaXdTTig  Tivl,  which  D'AnviQe  interprets  as  meaiiing  a 
place  up  to  which  the^sea  (or  tid^e)  flows.  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  the 
capitsd  of  Aquitania  Secunda.  Ausonius,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
ibijirth  century,  himself  a  native  of  this  place,  has  left  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  his  poem  Clar<s  Urbes^  or  Ordo  Nobilium 
Urbiunty  and  describes  it  as  ^'  renowned  for  winf3,  and  streams, 
and  the.  manners  and  talents  of  its  inhabitants.?'  Undi^r  the 
Romans,  Burdigala  was  not  the  scene  of  any  iniportant  hieh- 
torical  event,  except  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Tacitus, 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  in  the  third  century.  It  derives  its 
reputation  rather  from  the  zeal  with  which  literature  was  here 
cultivated.  2.  NaviomaguSj  to  the  northwest  of  Burdigala^ 
now  Castillonj  according  to  Mannert ;  but,  according  to  Rei- 
chard,  Castelnau  de  Medoc,  3.  SeriOy  to  the  southeast  of  Bur- 
digala, now  Bion&.  4.  Varadetum^  to  the  northeast  of  Burdi- 
gala, now  Caraye, 

Among  the  Vasates  we  find  Vasat(Sf  now  Bazas^  the  chief 
city  of  this  tribe ;  among  the  Elusates^  the  city  of  Elusa,  called 
by  Mela  ElusaberriSy  now  Eauze^  the  capital  of  this  commu- 
nity ;  among  the  Auscii,  the  city  of  Climberrisy  or  Augusta 
Ausciorum^  now  Auchy  their  capital;  among  the. Bi^erronesy 
their  chief  city  Turbay  called  in  the  Notitia  Civitas  Turba 
cum  castro  Bigorray  now  Tarbes  ;  and  Aquce  Onesiorumy  with 
its  baths,  now  Barriges  ;  among  the  ConvetUBy  the  city  of 
Lugdunum  Convenarumy  now  St  Bertrandy  already  mention- 
ed ;  CrodunuMy  now  QcurdaUy  on  the  tipper  Oarumna ;  Aqute 
Convenarumy,  now  Bagnires  ;  and  A^nnumy  now  Ageuy  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garumna. 

.    2.  Cities  between  the  Oarurrma  and  Ligeris. 

•k 

Among  the  Pictones  we  find,  1.  Limonumy  called,  alsoj  Ptc- 
taviy  and  now  Poitiers,  It  was  probably  the  capital  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  Peutinger  Table  it  is.called  Lemuno.  Upon  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire  this  city  repeatedly  suffered. 
It  was  pillaged,  A.D.  410,  by  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,,  who  extended  their  do- 
minion over  all  the  countries  south  and  west  of  the  Loire.    In 
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the  subsequent  mTasion  of  the  Visigothio  kingdom  by  Clovis, 
the  vioinity  of  Poitiers  was  distingaished  by  the  first  of  the 
three  great  contests  that  have  rendered  it  the  most  remarka- 
ble ba!ttle-field  of  France.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigothd,  T^as 
defeated  and  killed  by  Clevis  at  VcugU^  the  same  with  VouilU^ 
a  village  on  the  River  Auzawe^  a  few  miles  west  of  Poitiers. 
In  A.D.  733,  the  Saracens  were  defeated  here  by  Charles  Max- 
tely  .and  western  Europe  was  thereby  saved  from  the  Moham* 
medan  yoke ;  knd  at  a  later  period  the  memorable  baifctle  was 
fought  here  between  the  English  and  French.  2.  AgesinateSy 
the  capital  of  a  tnbe  of  the  same  name,  dwelling  on  the  v«ry 
ooastl  It  is  now  LuHgnan.  3.  Rauranumy  to  the  southwest 
of  Liimonum,  now  Raum.  4.  RaticUum^  in  the  northwestern 
corner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  now  Machecou,  The  pa* 
gus  JUUiensis  is  Le  pays  de  Retz. 

Among,  the  Santones  we  have,  1.  Mediolanum^  afterward 
SantaneSy  now  Scnntes.     It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 

2.  Santanum  Partus^  now  Tofmay-Charente^  near  Rochefort 

3.  Sesuviiy  now  Soubise.  4.  IcuUsma^  now  AngouUme. 
5.  Tamnum^  now  Mortagne.  6.  Novtoregum^  to  the  norths 
west  of  the  preceding,  now  Royan. 

Among  the  Petrocorii  we  find,  1.  Vemnna,  afterward  Pe* 
troc€>riif  now  Perigueux.  A  tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  is  still  called  Yi^anne^  an  evident  modification  of 
the  ancient  name,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it  stands  retains 
the  designation  of  La  CitS.  This  place  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the  Visigoths,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Franks.  2.  Bercorates^  now  Bergerac.  3.  Diolindum^ 
now  Xor  Linde. 

Among  the  Cadurci  we  find,  1.  Divonay  afterward  Gadurcij 
and  now  Cahars,  Ptolemy  calls  it  ^ov^va,  and  in  the  Tbeio* 
dosian  Table  it  is  Bibona^  but  Ausonius  is  considered  by  D' An- 
ville  to  have  given  the  true  orthography,  Divona^  a  word  which, 
in  the  Celtic  language,  denoted  a  fountain  sacred  to  the  gods. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  it  came  successively  into 
the  hands  of  Goths  and  Franks,  and  was  afterward  subjected  to 
the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and  then  to  its  own  bishop.  There  are 
some  Roman  remains  here,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  aqueduct, 
and  a  monument  to  M.  Lucterius,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.    2.  UxeHodtmum^  to  rthe  north  of  the  preceding,  on 
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Uie  Duranius,  now  Puiche  (PIssolu.    3.  Varadetunij  now  Va^ 
raye.  ,  .  ; 

Among  the  Lemovices  we  find,  \,  Augustorituniy  afterward 
Lemovices  (though  Ceesar  already  gives  it  this  tatter  name), 
now  Limoges^  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  the  third 
century  it  became  tiie  seat  of  a  bishppric.  It  stood  at  the  con- 
vergence of  several  Roman  roads.  There  was  an  amphithe- 
atre  here,  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Trajan.  In  the  fifth 
century  this  city  came  into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
was  successively  pillaged  or  destroyed  by^  the  FrlBuiks  (twice) 
and  Northmen.  2.  Cassinomagus^  now  Chabannois.  3.  An^ 
decamulum^  to  the  northwest  of  Lemovices,  now  Rangan. 
4.  Acitodufium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  AAun, 

Among  the  Bituriges  Cubt  we  have,  1.  ArgantomaguSj  in 
the  southwest  angle  of  their  territory,  now  Argenton.  2.  Ale^ 
rea,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  £1^.  Vincent  cPAT' 
denteSj  on  the  Andria,  now  Indre,  one  of  the.  tributaries  of  the 
Loire.  3.  Noviddunum,  now  Nouan,  4.  Avaricum,  afterward 
Bituriges,  now  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  Caesar's 
time  it  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  a  strong  city,  being  sur- 
rounded  on  almost  eyery  side  either  by  marshes,  or  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Avaxa  or  Eure,  In  the  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  head  of  which  was  Vercingetorix,  near  the  close 
of  Ceesar's  proconsulship,  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  became 
the  seat  of  war.  Agreeably  to  the  defensive  plaps  of  the  natives, 
upon  the  approach  of  Csesar's  army,  above  twenty  towns  of  the 
Bituriges  were  given  to  the  flames,  and  in  a  general  council  it 
was  debated  whether  Avaricum  should  be  burned  or  defended. 
It  was  spared  through  the  entreaties  of  the  Bituriges,  who  be- 
sought the  other  Gauls  not  to  compel  them  to  destroy  a  city,- 
almost  the  finest  of  all  Gaul,  and  the  bulwark  and  ornament 
of  their  state.  Ck>ntrary  to  the  opinion  of  Vercingetorix,  a 
stand  was  made  at  Avaricum,  and  a  suitable  garrison  was  se- 
lected. But  the  Romans  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  twen- 
ty-five days,  and  out  of  40,000  persons  who  faiad  been  shut  up 
in  the  place,  scarcely  eight  hundred  escaped  to  the  camp  of 
Vercingetorix.  By  what  degrees  Avaricum  recovered  from 
tins  dreadful  blow  is  not  known.  Augustus  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  Aquitania;    It  was  improved  and  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
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mans,  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks  after  the  victory  of  Clovis  at  VouillL 

Among  the  Arverhi  we  find,  1.  Augustonometum^  now  Clet' 
fmmtj  on  the  River  Elaver^  now  the  Allier^  and  the  capital  (tf 
the  tribe.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  existed  when  CsBsar 
invaded  Gaol :  it  was  certainly  not  the  Gtergovia,  in  attacking 
'which  he  experienced  his  most  considerable  check.  Strabo 
mentions  it  mider  the  name  of  Ne/ti>M79df .  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  castle  by  which  the  town  was  defended  was  named  Cla* 
ru8  MonSj  and  this  name,  which  lyas  at  first  restricted  to  the 
oasde,  was  afterward  extended  to  the  whole  town,  whence  the 
modem  appellation.  2.  Gergwia.  The  positicm  of  this  place 
has  given  rise  to  great  difference  of  opinion^  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two 
places  of  this  name,  one  among  the  Boii,  and  the  other  in  the 
territory  of  the  Arvemi.  The  latter  is  supposed,  by  the  best 
geographical  writers,  to  have  been  Augustonometum,  and  D'An- 
ville  places  its  site  a  few  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  Clermont ^ 
between  Perignal^  Jussatj  and  Le  Crest  After  the  capture 
of  Avaricum,  Ceesar  laid  6iege  to  this  place,  but  was  compeUed 
to  raise  it  after  a  murderous  attempt  to  storm  the  city.  3.  jBrt- 
vas^  on  the  Elaver,  to  the  southeast  of  Augustonometum,  now 
Brioude.  4.  Aqua  Calid(By  to  the  north  of  Augustonometum, 
also  on  the  Elaver,  now  Vichy, 

In  the  country  of  the  Oabali  we  find,  1.  Anderttum,  called, 
al8o„  Civitas  Oabalum,  now  Javoux^  among  the  Cevennes  ;  in 
the  country  of  the  Ruteni  we  have,  1.  Segodunumy  or  Civitas 
Mutenorum^  now  Bhodez  ;  2.  AUrigay  or  Urbs  AlbigensiSy  now 
Alby.  \ 

8.  LUGDUNENSIS. 

(A.)    Nam  18. 

I.  The  name  Lugdunensis  is  derived  from  that  of  Lugdu^ 
nunij  now  Lyons^  its  capital. 

II.  This  province  was  also  called  ChMia  Celtica^  firom  its  in* 
habitants,  the  Celtce. 

(B.)    Tbxbks  or  LvoDVNiksxs. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes 
between  the  Ligeris  and  sea-coast,  and,  2.  Tribes  between  the 
Ligeris,  Rhodanus,  ^mty  and  Sequana. 
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1.  Tribes  between  the  Ligeris  and  SeO'Coast 

(a)  Larger  Communitits. 

I.  Ven^i'ot  Venites  (Oviveroi),  a  large  and  powerful  tribe, 
in  a  northwestern  direotion  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  ooean.  Their  country  answered  to  wliat 
is  now  the  department  of  Mofbihan,  and  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Bretagne.  The  Veneti  possessed  aknost  the  only  havens 
that  offered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  cohsiderable  extent  of 
coast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  maritime 
affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  nations 
which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ooean,  and  to  render  them 
tributary.  They  used  vessels  of  small  draught  of  water,  suit- 
ed to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate,  and  which  re* 
ceived  but  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the  receding 
tide,  while  their  lofty  stern  cmd  prow,  and  the  general  strength 
of  their  construction  and  equipment,  enabled  them  to  ride  out 
the  tempests  to. which  they  were  exposed.  In  tiiese  vessels 
the  Veneti  carried  on  t  trade  with  the  British  islands  and  with 
other  parts.  Their  towns  and  strong-holds  were  situate  on 
tongues  of  land  running  out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banks 
and  shallows,  which,  being  covered  by  the  flood-tide,  admitted 
of  no  assault  by  a  land  force,  and,  being  left  dry  fay  the  ebb, 
kept  off  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  exten* 
sive  confederation  of  which  they  were  the  l^ead,  in  their  nau- 
tical skill)  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ven- 
tured to  bid  defiance  to  CsBsar  (B.C.  56) ;  but  the  extraordi* 
nary  genius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the  Ve- 
neti and  their  supporters. 

n.  RedOnes  or  Bhed&nes  ('P^dovec)>  &  tribe  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Veneti,  in  what  is  now  the  department  cillle  et  Villaine. 

III.  Namnetes  or  Namnetce  {iHafivrfTcu),  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Veneti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  near  its  mouth, 
in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  oi  Loire  inffyrieure. 

TV.Aulerciy  divided  into  three  branches,  namely,  the  il«- 
lerci  Cenomani,  Aulerci  Diablmtes^  and  Aulerci  Eburovices 
{A'bXifUKOi  *E6ovpdiKoi).  The  last  form^  the  most  powerful  di- 
vision, and  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  JEure, 

V.  Camutesj  Camut€Bj  or  Gamuti  (Kis^ovroi),  called  by 
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Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Caesar,  Kapvavrtyoi,  between  the  Lige- 
ris  and  Seqoana.  They  ocoapied  what  is  now  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Loir,  the  western  p(»rtion  of  that 
of  Loiret J  the  whole  department  of  Eure  et  Loir,  and  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  department  of  Seine  et  POise. 

VI.  Arrnoricce  CivitcUes,  the  name  given  in  the  time  of  Cee- 
sar  to  the  maritime  districts  of  Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  and,  that  of  the  Sequana.  The  word 
Is  derived  from  the  Celtic  or  mor,  which  means  '^  near  the  sea." 
It  has  been  supposed  ^tit  Armorica  was  a  general  appellation 
for  the  whole  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  in  CsBsar's  time  the 
name  became  more  restricted  in  its  use.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  in  Caesar's  time  the  Afmoric  states  consisting  of  the 
Veneti,  Osismii,  Curiosolites,  Redones,'Caletes,  &c.,  who  form- 
ed a  sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  fortresses  were  built 
along  .the  coast,  and  they  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  opposite ,  coast  of  Britain.  The  maritime  districts 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Armoricanus  Tractus  nearly 
corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modern  French  provinces  of  Brit- 
tany  and  Normandy. 

/ 

(b)  Smaller  CommufMes, 

FolUrwing  first  the  line  of  the  coast,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sequana,  we  come  in  succession  to,  1.  CoriQSOpUi  or  Coriso- 
piti,  in  what  is  now  the  southern  portion  of  the  department  of 
Finisterre,  2.  Osismii  (l^lafuoi),  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  department  of  Finisterre,  3.  Curioso- 
lites or  ChiriosolUce,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in' the  north- 
western portion  of  the  defpartment  of  Cdtes  du  NorcL  4.  Ve- 
n^li  (Oiivekot),  called  by  Ceesar  Unelli.  Their  country  ran  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  answered  to  the  department  of  La  Manche, 
The  Abrincatui  were  subject  to  them.  5.  Boiocasses  or  ^oio- 
casses,  and  the  Viducasses,  facing  one  another,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  River  Ar genus  ^  now  the  Arguenon.  They  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  6.  Lexo- 
vii  or  Lexobii,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Caivadosi 

Proceeding  next  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  come 
to,  1.  Andecavi,  or,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  Andes,  immediately 
north  of  the  Ligeris,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Nanmelfes,  an  what 
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is  now  the  department  of  Mayenney  around  Angers.  2.  Turo^ 
nesy  to  the'  southeast  of  the  preoeding,  on  both  sides  of  the  Li- 
geris,  in  what  was  formerly  Touraine^  but  is  now  the  departs 
ment  of  Indre  et  Loire.  3.  Aureliantj  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preoediiig,  in  what  was  formerly  OrleannoiSy  but  answers  now 
to  the  department  of  Loiret^  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Cher. 
4.  Baity  inhabiting  the  city  and  territory  of  Gergovia,  erroneous- 
ly  placed  by  Pliny  between  the  Camutes  and  Senones,  but  who 
I  lived  in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Loiret. 
Their  city  was  called  by  the  Romans  Gergovia  Boiorumy  to 
distinguish  it  from  Gergovia  Arvernoruniy  which  latter  lay^  as 
already  remarked,  southwest  of  Augustonometum.  5.  Aulerci 
DiablinteSyio  the  northeast  of  the  Redones,  around  the  modem 
Alengofiy  in  what  answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  de- 
partments of  Mapenne  and  Sarthe,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  Ome.  6.  Essuiy  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Saiiy  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  department  of  Omef  around  Seez.  ,  7.  Au^ 
lerci.Cenomaniy  to  tiie  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  around  Mans. 

2.  Tribes  between  the  MigeriSy  RhodanuSy  Arary  and  Sequana. 

(a)  Larger  CommuniHeB. 

I.  Segusiani  {leyovaiavol),  to  the  northwest  of  the  Allobro- 
ges,  in  what  was  formerly  LyonnaiSy  but  answers  now  to. the 
department  of  the  BhonCy  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Loir. 

n.  ^dui  (AMoOm),  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  what  an- 
swers now  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Sa^ne 
et  Loiry  the  department  of  Niivre,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  C&te.dfOr.  The  iBdui  were  a  powerful  nation,  and 
their  sway  originally  extended  over  many  of  the  adjacent  tribes. 
When  Csesar  came  into  Gaul,  however,  he  found  that  the  ^d- 
ui,  after  having  long  contended  with  the  Arverni  and  Sequani 
for  the  su{^emaoy,  had  been  overcome  by  them,  the  Arverni 
and  Sequani  having  called  in  Ariovistus,  a  powerful  king  of  the 
Germans,  to  their  aid.  The  arrival  of  the  Romaa  commander 
soon. changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  .Sdui  were  restored 
by  the  Roman  arms  to  the  chief  power  in  Gaul.  They  became, 
of  course,  valuable  allies  for  Ceesar  in  his  Gallic  conquests. 
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Eventaally,  however,  they  embraced  the  party  of  Vercingeto- 
rix  .^gainst  Rome ;  but,  when  the  ipsuirection  was  quelled, 
they  were  still  favorably  treated  from  motives  of  policy,  and  on 
aocount  of  their  former  services. 

ni.  Lingones  (Atyyovcf ),  to  the  north  of  the  jEdui,  in  what 
ansv^ers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  of  C6te 
dP-Or,  the  southern  portion  of  the  dep^ments  of  Aube  and  Haute 
Marne,  and  the  northern  portion,  of  that  of  Saute  Saone. 

IV.  Senones  (livaveg  and  '^ivoveg),  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Lingone&s  in  what  answers  now  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
departments  of  Seine  et  Oise  and  Seine  et  Mante,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  department  of  Aube.  The  old  stem  of 
the  Senones,  of  which  these  appear  to  have  been  a  branch,  mi- 
der  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy  at  an  early  period, 
and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterward  settled  in  Umbria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatio. 

^(b)  Smaller  Communities. 

These  lay  principally  on  the  right,  and  in  part^  also,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sequana,  and  were  most  of  them  border  tribes 
as  regarded  the  province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  We  find  in  this 
enumeration,  1.  Caletes  or  Caleti  (K^H^tcu),  to  the  north  of 
the  Sequana,  at  its  mouth,  in  what  is  now  the  department,  of 
Seine  infMeure,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  department 
of  Eure,  .  2.  Bellocasses  or  VellocasseSy  to  the  southeast  of  the 
pTeceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sequana,  in  what  is 
now  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  departments  of  Eure  and 
Seine.  3.  Parisiij  on  both  the  right  and  left  banksof  th6  Se- 
quana, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Seine 
et  Oise,  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  that  of  Seine  et-Mame. 
4.^  Meldi,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne.  5.  Tricasses  or  Tricasii 
{TpiKdaioi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  department 
of  Aube.  <  6.  A  branch  of  the  Boii,  on  the  southwestern  flank 
of  the  ^dui,tnay  be  here  mentioned,  lying  in  e^  southwest  di- 
rection from  the  Sequana,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ligeris. 
Their  country  answered  to^  the  modem  Beaujolais.  7.  ilw- 
barri,  in  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus,  in  the  d^ 
partment  of  Ain. 
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(B.y    Cities   or  hvavvikKnaip. 

These  may  be  divided  into  twd  classea,  nam61y,  1.  Cities  be- 
tween the  northern  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  Sequana,  and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris,  Ehod- 
anus,  Ajar,  Sequana,  and  Matrona. 

1.  Cities  between  the  northern  bank  of  the  LigeriSj  the  At- 
lantic Ocean^  and  the  Sequana, 

In.  the  territory  of  the  Veneti  we  find,  1.  Dariorigon  {^api^ 
6ptyov)i  called,  also,  Darioritum  and  Civitas  Venetorum.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  is  commonly  identified  by  ge- 
ographers with  the  modem  Vannes  ;  but,  as  Caesar  has  partic- 
ularly described  the  situation  of  the  towns  of  the  Veneti,  on 
tongues  of  land  insulated  at  high  water,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  historians  of  Bretagne  (Lobineau  and  Morioe)  that  the 
site  of  Dariorigon  could  not  be  identical  with  that  of  Vannes  ; 
and  P'Anville,  who  adopts  the  suggestion,  is  inclined  to  place 
Dariorigon  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,  about  three 
miles  from  VanneSj  called  still  Durouec,  2.  Blama^  further 
west,  now.  Port  Louis^  on  the.  River  Blavet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Corisopiti  we  find  Corisopitiy  their 
capital,  now  Quimper-Corentin ;  in  the  territory  of  the  Osis- 
miij  their  capital  Vorgamumy  now  Corlay  ;  in  tiiat  of  the  C«- 
rio5ofo'to,  their  capital  of  the  same  name,  now  CorsenU;  in 
that  of  the  RedoneSj  1.  Civitas  Bedonum,  their  capital,  now 
Menms.  2.  Aletum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  near  St, 
Malo,  The  site  of  Aletum  is  marked  by  a  headland  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  St  Malo,  which  the  Bretons  still  call  Guich  Alet 
The  inhabitants  of  Aletum  were,  it  seems,  continually  exposed 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  and 
therefore  retired  to  a  neighboring  rocky  peninsula,  on  which 
they  founded  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  from  the  name  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Aletum. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Abrincatui  we  find  Ingena,  afterward 
called  Abrincatui,  their  capital  city,  and  now  Avranches,  the 
intermediate  form  of  the  name  having  been  AbrincfB.  As  be- 
ing in  Nbrmandy,  Avrancbes  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
first  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  rao^ 
and  was  considered  as  pne  of  the  bulwarks  of  Normandy  against 
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tk0  Bretons.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  diooese,  and  among  those 
irfio  held  this  see  in  iDodem  times  was  the  oelebrated  diyine 
and  sfbhblair,  Peter^  Daniel  H^et. 

In  the  territory  of  the  UnelW  at  Veneti  we  have  Coriallumy 
BC^  Cherbourg.  Aooording  to  Troissard,  this  plaoe  was  fonnd- 
^  by  Cffisar  when  he  invaded  Britain,  but  by  others  it  is  de- 
nied  iiiat  Ceesar  ever  visited  this  (k>rtion  of  Gaul.  The  mod- 
em name^  however,  is  a  oorrpption,*  according  to  some,  of  Ced-^ 
saroburgus  or  Cessans  Bargns^  In  the  territory  of  the  Baio- 
casses  "we  have  ArcBgenus,  afterward  BaiocasseSj  now  Bayeux. 
In  the  territory  of  the  LexoUi  we  have  NoviomaguSj  B,fter' 
ward  Lexobn^  now  Lisieux.  In  the  territory  of  the  Aulerci 
JBburovices  we  have  Mediolaitmm  Aulercorum.  afterward  Ebu^ 
rovicesy  now  Evreux. 

.  In  the  territory  of  the  Namnete$  we. have,  1.  Brivdtes  Per* 
tus  {Bpiovdrrj^  Xipffp),-  D'AnviUe  seeks  to  identify  this  wiifa  the 
modem  Brest.  But  if  D'Anville's  hypothesis  be  oorrect,  Ptdle* 
my  ihust  httVe  very  much  raispiaoed  this  harbor,  for  the  Oreek 
geographer  states  that  it  was  between  the  mouth  of  the  Liger 
jBOod  the  Herius  (the  modem  Aurap).  D'Anville  also  thinks 
that  this  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Theodosiaii  Table  utider  the 
name  of  Oesocribatej  or,  as  he  would  correct  ity- Gesobrieate  or 
OesobrivcUe,  a  name  which,  in  its  Celtic  signification  of '''  great 
luuclyir  or  roadstead^"  is  si9iffioientiy  appropriate  to  Brest.  How« 
ever  .this  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
place  of  any  great  importance  in  Roman  times,  and  subsequent- 
ly it  apjpears  to  have  sunkinto  complete  obscurity.  2.  Corbild 
(}Lo(i6Lh^v)^  a  ceihmercial  place,*  with  ah  extensive  traffic,  en 
the  Liger,  at  its  mouthr  '^It  is  mentioned  by  both  Strabo  and 
Poly  bins,  and  answers  probaUy  to  the  modern  Coveron.  3.  Con^ 
dtvicnum,  .p£tdrwa.td  Namneium  Partus  ^  or  Namnetes,  now 
Nantes,  qiI  the  north  bank  of  the  Liger,  near  its  mouth,  and 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it 
was'  six  times  pUlaged  and  burned  by  the  Northmen,  and  con- 
tinued desolate  for  thirty  years.  < 

"kk  the  territory  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi  we  have  Juliama* 
gus,  afterward  Andecavi ^  now  Angers,  the  cfipitai  of  th^  tribe. 
In  the  territory  of  the  CarmUes  we  have  Autrfcum,  afterward 
Gamutes,  eLod.novr'Chartres,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  It  suf- 
fered sulbsequ^tly  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Merovingian 
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kings,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the.  Northmen,  by  whom  it 
pillaged  and  burned  in  858.     In  .the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
oapital'  of  a  county,  which-was  in  the  tenth  century  united  wifli 

'  that  of  Blois'  and  Tours.  In  the  territory  of  th^e  Turones  we 
have  Casarodunum,  afterward  ealled  Turones,  on  the  River 
Ligeris,  and  now  Tours.  It  was  subsequently  indilded  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  VisigothSj  from  whom  it  Ivas  taken  (A.I).  507) 
l^  Clevis,  king  of  the  Franks.  In  the  feudal  period  it  came, 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Counts  of  Blois. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Attreliahi  we  -have  GetUlbum,  after- 
ward Aurelictntj  liow  Orleans.  Soni^  scholars  are  in  favor  of 
identifying  Genabum  with  the  modem  Gien,  but  th6  opinion 
of  P'Anville  and  the  best  geographers  is.  decidedly  apposed  to 
this.  As  the  Aureliani  were,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Camutes, 
Genabum  is  often  called  by  writers  a  town  of  the  lattar  people. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  situate  on  the  Ligeris,  and 
was  the  scene,  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Gauls 
against  Ceesar,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  command.  Inooa- 
jsequence  of  th6  massacre  made  he^e:  on  this  oocasion  of  the  QiO- 
mans  who  were  residing  at  the  place  for  commercial  purposes, 
Cffisar,  early  in  the  ensuing'  spring,  attacked  the  town,  wbioh 
he  Blundered  and  burned.  It  seems  to  have  recovered  from  this 
disaster,  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was  again  the  emporium  dr 
trading  town  of  the  Camutes.  In  A  J).  451  it  successfully  re- 
sisted Attila,  and  subsequently  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  intd 
which  their  territories  were  so  often  divided.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  Genabum  received  the  name  of  Aureliani  from 

^  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  this, 
and  if  it  had  been  the  case,  Genabum  must  have  appeared  un^ 
der  the  name  of  Aureliani  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  • 

2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris,  Rhodanus^  Arar,  Sequana,  and 

Matrona. 

.  •  In  the  territory  of  the  Seguiiani  we  have,  1.  FfA^m  Segu- 

sianorum,  on  the  Ligeris,  ,now  Feurs.    2,  Lugdunum,  now 

Lyons,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Afar,  or  Sa^ 

6ne,'    According  to  the  common  opinion,  Lugdunum  was  found- 

.  ed  by  LrMunatius  Plancus,  ooomiander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul 
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at  the  time  of  OeBflar's  death,  who  settled  here  the  people  of 

Vienna,  now  Ffetwie,  when  thoy  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  home  by^  revolt  of  the  Allobroges,  about  48  B.C.  It 
seems  improbable,  hdwever,  that  a  8ituati6n  so  advaCntageons 
should  have  been  entin^ly  neglected  by  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Cel- 
tic name  given  to  the  place  prevents  our  ascribing  its  origin 
wholly  to  Planous.  -  Ceesar  do^s  not  mention  Lugdunum,  which 
has  furnished,  one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  tovm  any 
higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  Plancus;  but  the  reason 
seems  altogether  insufficient.  According  to  M^nestrier,  in  his 
history  of  this  city,,  the  Roman  colony  of  Plancus  was  not  es- 
tablished at  Lugdunum  until  about  thirty  years  after  the  set- 
ileraent  of  the  Viennenses  here.  Augustus  was  in  Gaul  about 
the  time  when,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion  just  stat- 
ej],  Plancus  established  his  colony,  and  he  appears  to  have  made 
LfUgdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  some  time,  an  indication 
of  tiie  rising  inq)ortance  of  the  place.  Strabo,  writing  a  few 
years  afterward,  describes  it  as,  the  most  populous  city  of  Gaul 
except  Narbo  Martins.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  mart  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  here,  even  at  that  early  time,  ^  mint  for  coin- 
ing gold  and  silver  money^andit  gave  name,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  was  erected 
here  by  isixty  of  the.  nations  of  Gaul,  by  common  consent,  in 
honor,  of  Augiistus.  Both  Tiberius  And  Caligula  appear, to 
have  favored  tfie  town.  The  latter  visited  it,  and  instituted 
games  professedly  in  honor  of  Augustus,  about  A.D.  40.  ^  The 
Emperor  Claudius,  himself  a  native  of  Lugdunum,  raised  it 
firom  the  rank  of  a  munloipium  to  that  of  a  colony  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  and  regulated  its  local  government.  But 
its  greatness  received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow :  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  a  single  night  by  fire,  originating,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, from  lightning,  about  A.D.  5d,  accbrding  to  some,  but; 
according  to  other  calculations,  about  AID.  64  or  65.  The  re- 
building of th^  city  was  promot^  by. a  grjant  from  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  to  whom  the  citizens  manifested  their  affection  and 
fidelity  on  his  downfall.  In  the  contest  between  Albixras  and 
Severus,  Lugdunum  became  the  scene- of  conflict.  In  an  en- 
gagement near  this  place,  Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  staiii 
(A.D.  197),  and  Lugdunum,  which  had  affprded  a  retreat  for 
the  vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who  put  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  to  th^  sword,  and  burned  the  town.  At  a  wahf 
sequent  period,  ^hile  Julian  held  the  government  of  Gaul  un- 
der Constantius,  the  eiimrons  of  Lngdunum  were  ravaged,  and 
the  place  nearly  .captured  by  the  AUemanni.  In  the  beginning 
tff  the  fifth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundiaps. 
Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  oooupiee  a  considerable 
place  in  ecclesiastical  hist(Mry  also.  The  Gospel  had  been  early 
introduced  into  this  part  oi  Gaul,  and  here  a  severe  persecu- 
tion raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  AureUus  Antoninus  (A.D.  172 
or  177).  The  churches  of  Vienna  ( Vienne)  and  Lugdunum 
sent  a  relation  of  their  sniferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia. 
This  ^account,  asqribed  by  i^me  to  Irenseus,  is  written  with 
siniplioii^  and  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  itiost  affecting  pas^a^ 
ges  in  the  ancient  history  of  Christianity.  Pothinus,  bishop  of 
Lugdunum,  and  perhaps  the  perspn  who  introdup6d  the  Gospel 
into  these  regions,  was  one  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecution. 
His  .successcNr  was  Irenseus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ear- 
ly  fathers.  .    , 

In  the  territory  of  the  JEdtri  we  find,  L  Cabillotmm  ot  Ca- 
beUlinum  {Ka6aXMvQv)j  on  the  Arar,  now  ChdlonS'iur'8a6ne. 
In  the  great  reVolt  under  Vetcingetorix,  many  Romans,  who 
were  here,^were  obliged  to  quit  the  place,  and  many  were  slain 
in  the  assaults  whieh  they  had  to  sustain,  after  their  departure, 
from  the  insurgent  populace.  ^  Csesar  writes  l^e  name  Cairillo- 
'nwm^  while  Strabo  has  Ko^vAAtvov.  The  form  Ko^a^UZvov  is 
given  by  Ptolemy.  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  who  wrote  about 
the  period  of  tiie  downfall  of  the  empire,  mentions  this  place  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  province  of  Lugdnnensis,  and  gives 
to  its  nanie  the  form  Cabill&nes.  From  the  singular  form  of 
the  ancittit  pame,  it  was  usual  for  a  long  time  to  write  'ih0 
modem  appellation  without  an  5,  ChdlaUj  by  which,  when  D' An- 
viUe  wrote,  it  was  distinguished  firom  CMUonS'Sfwr^SIarne^  the 
ancient  Durocatalauni.  It  is  now,  however,  usaedly  written 
with  the  final  sibilant.  This  place  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Ro-' 
man  amphitheatre.  2.  Bibracte^  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
cediilg*  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  geogra- 
phers whether  Bibracte  was  identical  with  Auffustodunum,  now 
AfUunj  on  the  Arrosius,  now  Arrou.  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ligeris,  and  many  of  them  placedts  site  on  Mount  Beuvraij 
the  ancient  Mons  BifractiM,  s<Hne  miiles  to  the  west  of  Autnn. 
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But  as  HAa  moiintam  is  steep  and  preoipitoaa  on  every  side, 
and  its  sozmmt  affords  en  area  too  small  for  a  poptdous  eity 
like  pibraote,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  oitadel  was  on  this 
mountain^  and  the  town-  at  its  foot)  and  that,  aa  this  qnarter 
was  .of)»n  desolated  in  war,  the  inhabitants  eventHally  migra- 
ted tb  the  spot  where  Auton  now  stands,  and  bnilt  anew  city* 
This  new  eity  was  made  a  l&oman  oolony  by  Augustas,  who^ 
name  it  tbok,  oomli^ing  with'  it  the  tsrminatibn  dunumy  from 
the  Celtic  dwtj  ^'  a  hilL"     Ceesar  calls  Bibracte  by  far  the  great- 
est and  wealthiest  town  belonging  to  the  .Sdui,  and  says  that 
it  possessed  the  greatest  influence  among  them.     Augustodu- 
num,  in  the  thiied  century,  sufi&red  much  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  il;  was  taken  by  Tetricus,  one  of  the  so-called  ^^  Thir- 
iy  Tyrants."     From  the  eflfectQ  of  this  severe  blow  it  was  raised 
by  the  patronage  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine  the  Gre&t,  from  whom  it  received  much  kindness.     In 
gratitude  to  these  princes^  whose  family  name  was*  Flavins, 
the  toWn  took  the  nan^e  of  Flavia.    Upon  the  downfall  of  the 
R(Hiian  power  the  town, was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  and  afterward  came  successively  iuto  the  hands 
ot  the  Burgundians  and  Franks.     In  the  time  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel  (ajx)ut  A.D,  730),  when  the  Scuracens  invaded  France,  they 
took  and  bunied  Autun,  and  it  was  again' pillaged  by  the  North* 
men  in  894.   •  We  have  followed  Ukert  in  making  Bibracte  dis- 
tinct from  Augustodunum.     D'Anville,  however,  is  of  the  op- 
posite opinion.     3.  Alesia]  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Maftdufnij  a  tribe  dependent  on  the  ^dui.     It 
was  so  ancient  a  city  thatDio^orus  Siculus  ascribe's  the  build- 
ing of  it  to  Hercules.     The  Celtee  regarded  the  place  bs  th^  ^ 
"  hearth  and  metropolis  of  Gallia  Celtica"  {kariav  Kal  firiTp&rtO' 
Itv  KeAru^f),  a  sufficient  proof  in  itself  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
settlement.     Aiesia  was*  situate  on  a  high  hill,  now  Mount 
Auxtns,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  small  rivers  Lutosa  and 
Ozera,  now  the  Lose  and  Ozerain.    It  remained  free  until 
Caesar's  time,  who  tbok  it  after  a  memorable  siege,  during  which 
he  was  himself  besieged  in  his  own  lines  by  an  army  of  about 
300,000  Gauls,  but  whoiii  he  defeated  with  very  heavy  loss  to 
them.     According  to  Florus,  Caesar  burned  the  town.     If  so, 
however,  it  must  have  been  soon  rebuilt,  for  it  became  a  place 
of  bonsiderable  'consequence  under  the  Roman  emperors.     It 
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was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  ninth  oentury  by  the  Northmen.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  a  small  town  or  village  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Auxois,  called  Le  ^bourg  de  Sainte^BeinCj  the  upper 
part  of  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Alise.  4.  Novtodunum, 
to  ^thd  west  of  Bibracte.,  near  the  confines  of  the  Bitnriges 
Cubi.  It  was  situate  on  the  J^iv&t  Niverisj  now  the  Ni&orej 
at  its  junction  with  the  Ligeris.  The  name  Noviodunum  be» 
came  subsequently  changed  to  Niverrmm,  firom  that  of  the  riv* 
er,  and  is  now  Nevers*  This  was  a  plaoe  of  little  importance 
until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  in  whose  time  it  belonged  to  the  Btir^ 
gundians. 

In  the  territory  of  tiie  Ling&nes  we  find,  1.  Andomatunumj 
their  capital,  afterward  Lingones^  and  now  Langres,  It  was 
a  place  of  great  importancQ-  un^ef  the  Romans,  and  many  an- 
tiquities have  been  foulid  here.  There  yet  remain  the  tuins  of 
two  triumphal  arches,  one  eirected  to  Probus,  the  other  to  Con- 
stc^ntius  Chlorus.  Thxs  city  suffered  severely  in  the  invasion 
of  Oaul  by  .the  barbarous  tnbes  which  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire.  2^  Dibio,  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  country^ 
and  near  the  confines  of  the  i^ui.  It  is  now  Dijon.  An  an* 
cient  legend,  attested  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  relates  that  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian.made  Dibio  a  considerable  fortress:  othier  le* 
gends  seem  to  confound  Aurelian  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  w)io 
lived  a  century  before.  This  plaoe  passed  in  the  fifth  century 
'  into  the  hands  of  tho  Burgundians,  and  subsequently  of  tb)' 
Franks.  "  '.■  ' 

In  the  territory  of  the  Senones  we  find,  1.  Agendicumy  whidi 
Ptolemy  writes  'AyrfdiKov^  Agedicum^  while  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  is  Agedincum.  It  was  afterward  called  SenoneSy, 
being  the  capital  city,  and  is  now  Sens,  Some  antiquaries  dis- 
pute the  identity  of  Agedincum  with  Senpnes,  and  Qontend  that 
the  former  corresponds  to  the  modern  Provine^  but  this  opin- 
ion do6s  ^ot  appear  to  be  well  sustained,  l^he  toWn  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  bank  of  the  Icaunay  the  modern  Yonne. 
2.  Antesiodurum  or  Antissiodurum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, oa  the  left  bank  of  the  Icauna/  and  now  Auxerre.  It 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Senones,  but  by.  a  division  of  that 
territory  acqtiired  a  district  of  its  own.  The  line  of  demanpa- 
tion  between*  the  former  dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  (now  in- 
corporated together)  is  supposed  to  have  coincided  with  tha 
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frontier  of  thi&  district.  The  bishoprio  of  Auxerre  is  said  to  be 
as  aneient  as  the  third  eentary,  its  first  bishop  haying  been  St. 
Peregrin,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Anrelian,  A.D. 
273.  3.  Vellaunodunumjio  the  southwest  of  Agedincum,  and 
near  the  coiifines  of  the  Aureliani,  now  Beaufte,  according  to 
I)'Anville;ptWs,  less  correctly,  are  in  favor  ot  Chateau  Landon^ 
or  .Chateau  Benard.  In  the  time  of  the  Carlovicigian  kings  of 
Ff  ance  the  distsrict  was  known  by  the  imme  of  Pagus  Belnisus. 
4.  Melodunum^  to  the  northwest  of ;  Agedinoum,  on  the  River 
Seqiiana,  and  now  Mehm.  Caesar  describes  it  as  situated  on 
an  island^  in  liie  same  manner  as  Lutetia  or  Paris.  It  was 
taken  by  Labienus,  Geesar's  lieutenant,  in  hisr  campaign  against 
the  Parisii^.  It  was  also  a  place  of  note  in  the  earlier  times  c^* 
the  French  monarchy;  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  both  the 
Northmen  and  the  English.  The 'modern  town  is  btiilt  for  the 
most  part  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sekie.  The  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  still  remain  on  the  island  in  which  the  old  CeU 
tic  town  stood.  la  the  opinion  of  the  best  modem  authorities, 
Melodunum  was  the  same  place  with  <the  MetiosedUm  men- 
tioned in  the  text  of  Ceesar,  and  in  ^1  probability  this  latter 
name  is  merely  a  false  reading  for  the  former.  .    r 

'.  In  th^  territory  of  the  Tricasdi,  or  Trieasses^  we  find, 
liAugustobonay  aft^ward  Tricasses,  or  Tricassa,  now  Tropes, 
their  chief  cityi  situate  on  the  Sequaha.  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  Avyov<rr66ava.  The  form  Tricass^ewaSy  at  a  still  l&tet 
period,  chaziged  to  Trec4Bj  firom  the  oblique  cases  of  which  the 
modwn  name  has  been  derived.  This  city  was  {}lundered  by 
the  Northmen,  A.D.  889.  In  the  feudal  period  it' was  the 
capital  of  the  important ,  country  of  Troyes^  or  Champagf^, 
2.  Gorobiliumf  to  the  nortlbieast  of  the  preoeding,  on  the  Sequa- 
na,  now  Corbeille.  Some  write  the  name  Corbelium,  and 
make  Corobilium  a  town  of  the  Catatauniy  the  site  of  which 
19  found,  as  they  maintain,  near  the  modem  village  of  Bt, 
Ouen^  .  But  this-isan  «Tor. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Meldi  we  find,  1.  latinim  ('Id7*vov), 
their  capital,  afterward  called  Meldi y  andnovr  Meaux.^  It 
was  situated  on  the  Alba^  now  Aubey  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
tiie  Matrona,  The  Peutinger  Table  calls  it  Fiztuinum.  In 
thc'  early  history  of  the  Franks  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
consequance.  2.  Caldgum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Chailly. 


; 
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In  the  ^ritory  of  the  Patiiii  we  have  JLtUetia  Parisiarum, 
tbek  chief  city,  ^terward  Parisiij  and  now  Paris.  This 
plape  is  mentioned  by  Ca&sa^,  in  whose  time  it  was  already 
the  capital  of  iixe  tribe.  In  that  part  of  iiie  Seine  Which  now 
traverses  ^aris  were  anciently  five  small  islands^  on  one-  of 
which,  now  the  island  c^  La  Citi^  stood  Lutetia.*  This  island 
WAS  then  of  smaller  dimensions,  than  at  present,  tWo  smaller 
islands  at  its  western  extrenuty  having  been  incorporated  with 
it.  \  Lutetia,  antecedent  to  the  Epknan  conquest,  was  an  un- 
walled  plftce,  The  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Parisii  has 
been  much  disputed.  Dulaure.  conjectures  that  it  meant  ^'  in* 
habitants  pf  the  frontier."  A  British  tribe,  in  tiie  nei^bor- 
hood  of  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,^  had  the  same  designation.  In  B.C. 
54,  Csssar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of  the  nirtions  of 
GauL  In  the  gener^  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  tribed^the  follow*- 
ing  year,  Lufetia  was  burned  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  its  fall* 
ing  into  the -hands  of  th^  Romans ;  but  it  subsequently  came 
with  the  rest  of  Gaul  into  their  power.  For  the  next  four  cen- 
turies the  place  is  hardly  noticed,  except  by  geographers,  by 
whom  the  name  is  variously  written;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  importance  until  the  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion*  It  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  be* 
jionged  about  A.^.  358  or  360.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  4;he  third  century.  Lutetia  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Julian  while  he  governed  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  vrith  the  rank  pf  Caesar,  In  or  about  the  year  494  it 
was  taken  by  th^  Franks  under  Cioviir.  Under  the  Romans 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  town  extended  beyond  tiie 
ijsland  to  both  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  territory  of  the  VelocasseSj  or  Bellocagsi,  we  have 
EptomaffUSi  now  Rcmen.  The  name  is  variously  ^^itten.  Bo* 
Umagus^  BoVumaguSy  J^toTnagus,  &x).,  and  in  Ammianus 
MarceUiniis  we  liave  the  plural  form  Eotamagi.  This  name 
remained  when  most  other  capitals  had  their  own  proper  desig- 
nation superseded  by  that  of  the  people  to  whom^  tiiey  respect- 
ively belonged,  and  was  subsequently  shortened  into  Botomum 
or  Bodomtmy  whenpe  the  modem  appellation  Rouen.  In  the 
early  history  of  France,  Rouen  appears  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  cruelties  of  Fredegonde.  ~  It  suffered  much  from' the  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen,  whose  capital  it  ev^tually  became, 
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wben,  by  virtue  of  ibe  treaty  betweeii  BoUo  and. Charles  the 
Simple  (A.D.  911  or  912),  they  nettled  iix  this  part  of  Frauo^. 

.     .      J      ■       '  .        ..        ' 

3.  BELGICA. 

J  J 

(A.)    Name. 

I.  The  name  Belgica  was  given  to  tliis  pipvijioe  from  that  of 
the  Belgse,  tiie  ruling,  race  in  this  -qiQArter,  who,  in  Caesar'jB 
time,  fom^  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  pf  GauL 

n.  The  Belg8B,  as.  has  already  been  remarked^  were  of  mixed 
Celtio  and  Gerpianio  blood,  several  German  tribes  having  from 
time  to  time  orossed  ov6r,  and  either  djriven  portions  of  the 
Belgte  back  into  the,  interior,  or  else  having  become  amalgam- 
ated  with  them. 

m.  ThQ  provinoe^.pf  Belgiqa,  as  settled  by*  Aogustos,  was, 
as  before  remarked,  much  more  extensive  than  thp  ancient  ter-^ 
ritory  of.  the  Belgse,  and  contained  within  it?  limits  three  dif- 
ferent stems  or  races,  namely,  L  BelgWj  of  mixed  Celtic  and  * 
German  blood;  2.  Bat&vij  of  pure  German  ongm;  3.  Sequa^ 
ni  and  Helvetit,  of  pure  Celtio  extraction. 

IV.  We  will  npw  proceed  to  speak  of  these- three  raoes  in 
(Hrder^  despribing  in  succession  the  communities  into  whioh 
they  were  respectively  subdivided,  and  giving  some  abcdunt  of 
the  cities  of  §ach. 

% 

* 

1.  OF  THE  BELO^ 

•  -  V 

1.  Larger  Communities.     '       ' 

L  BeU^dci.-^hk  the  time  of  Julius -Caesar  the  B^llovad 
Were  distinguished  among  the  B^lgic  Gauls  for  number,'  valor, 
and  influence,  and  took,  an  active  part  i^  the  Resistance  to  the  ' 
Roman  arms,  when  theleie.were  first  carried  into  this  part  of 
the,  country*  They  agreed  to  contribute  60,000  men  to  the 
confederate  army  of  natives,  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
the  Romans  triumphed  over  aU  opposition,  and  the  Belldvaoi) 
with  their  neighbors,  ^had  to  submit  to  a. foreign  yoke.  Their 
territory  answered  to  what  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  the  de- 
partments of  Oise  and  Somme. 

IJ.  Menapii,  a,  numerous  tribe,  occupying  originally  all  the 
oou^try  between  the  Mesa,  or  Meuse^^  and  the  Rhine;  and  in 
Ceesar's  time  having  settlements  even  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  last-mentioned  river.     They  wete  subsequently,  however, 
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oompelled  to  retire  from  the  banks  of  .the  Rhine,  when  the  UMi 
and  Sicambri,  nations  from,  the  interior  of  Germany,  were  set- 
tled by  the  Romans  on  the.westetn  sidie  of  the  Rhine.  .  From 
a  passage  of  Tacitus  we  learn  that,  in  later  times,  the  settle* 
ments  of  this  tribe  Were  along  the  lower  Mense. 

in.  Nervity  a  very  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of  German 
origiii,  who  dwelt  in  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments 
of  Lys,  Nord,  Sambre  et  Meuse^  Ardennes,  or  in  Hennegq/nj 
&o.,  on  both  banks  of  the  iSam^re,  the  ancient  Sabis.  Ceesar 
.  names  among  their  dependents  or  clients  the  snlaller  tribes  of 
the  Centronesj  Chrudii,  Levdci,  PleumoxU,  and  Geidunu  Their 
original  capital  weLsBagdcum,  now  Bavdp,  but  afterward  Ca- 
mairdcuMj  now  Carkbrap,  and  Turndcunif  now  Tournay,  be^ 
came  their  chief  cities  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
After  subjecting  the  Sue^siones,  the  Bellavaci,  and  the  Ambi^ 
anij  Caesar  marched'  against  the  NerVii.  A  desperate  batde 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis,  in  which  the  N^rvii  ao-' 
tuaHy  surprised  the  Roman  soldiers  wbile  in  the  ieict  of  tracing 
fCnd  intrenching  their  camp,  and  came  very  Hear  defeating  the 
latter.  The  scale  was  only  turned  .at  length  by 'the  valor  of 
the  tenth  legion.  The  Nefvii  fought 'desperately  to  the  last, 
and  their  nation  and  name,  says  Caesar,  were  nearly  ertin- 
guished  on  that  day.  It  was  reported  that,  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing men,  only  fiv6  hundred  r^imined.  .  Caesar  restored  their 
territory  and  towns  to  the  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  they  ap^ 
pear  subsequently  to  have  become  a  considerable  people.  We 
find  them  firequently  serving,  at  a  later  day^  among  the. Ro- 
man forces. 

'IV.  TrevSfi  or  TVeviri,  a /powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of 
German  origin  like  the  Nervii,  and  .dwelling  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mosella,  from  the  Mosa  to  the  Rhine.  Their  chief  town, 
watf  Augusta  Tteverorum,  liGW  Trives^  Their  territory  an- 
swered  to  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments  of  the 
Meuse,  Moselle,  the  department  of  the  Sarth^  toward  the  noriii, 
and  the  soutiiem  part  of  that  of  Luoiembourg, 

.  %  Smaller  Communities. 

L  Ambidni,  on  the  east  coast,  along  both  banks  of  the  Sama** 
ra^  now  the  Somme,  in  what  is  now  tlie  department  of  Somme. 
Their  territory  lay  between  that  of  the  Bellavaciy  Veroman^ 
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ibiiy  and  Atribdtes.  2:Mof%m,  ctlso  on  tiie  ooast,  between  the 
Ambiani  and  Nerviiy  and  to  the  noHfawest  of  the  Atrebates. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  mor,  ^^  the  sea/'  and  has 
reference  to  their  situation.  Their,  territory  answers  ^ow  to  a 
portion  of  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  3/  MribateSj  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  .what  answers  now  to  the 
'  .eastern  portions  of  the  two  departments  of  Pas  de  Calais  and 
SqmTn£'  This  tribe  were  famed  for  their  mai^ufaotures  of 
woollen  goods  even  in  Roman  tiKies,:and  the  cloak  or  sagum 
that  was  made  here  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome.  4.  Tooh. 
iandri,  to  the  south  of  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Menapii^ 
in^Vhat' answers  to  the  modem  Seeland  and  northern  Flanders. 
5.  Eburonesj  to  the  south  of. the  Toxiandri,  in  what  is  now  the 
N^therlahd  province  of  Zm^rg*,  around  Hasseli.  6.  Aduai-' 
id  or  Atua^d,  the  same,  probably,  with  th^  ICtmgri  of  Tacitus 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  or  else  the  Tungri,^  a  Oerman 
tribe,  and  the  first  tbht  crossed  the  Rhine,  bebaine  amalgama* 
ted  with  them.  Their  territory \9hswered  in  some,  degree  to 
the  piBsent  Netherland  provinces  of  Liittich  and  Namur.  7.  Fe- 
romandui^  to  the  southeast  of  the  Atrebates,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  d^artineht  of  Aisne^  and  the  Western  person  of 
that  of  Ardennes.  Ptciemy  calls  them  *Fofidv^eg.  8.  Suessi^ 
dneSj  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  southwest  of  the  Jtemiy 
in  the  luiddle  portion  of  the  departments  of  Oise  and  Aisne^ 
and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  depturtmeht  of  Mame.  9.  Cat^ 
aluunij  to  the  south  of  the  Remi,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
department  of  Mame,  and  the  western  portion  of  that  of  the 
Meuse.  10.  Mediomatrlcij  to  the  south  of  the  Treveri,  in  the 
department  of  the  Moselle.  11.  Leud,  to  the  south  of  tiie  pre- 
ceding, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Haute 
Mame,  the  northwestern  of  that  of  Vosges,  and  the  southern 
portions. of  those  of  ^et^se  and  Meutthe. 

OlTIBSOrTHSBBLOA. 

Cities  belonging'  to  the  Ambiani^  Morini,  and  Nerdi.   . 

'lu  'the  territory  of  the  Ambiani  yre  find;  1^  Samarobrivaj  on 
the  Samara^  now  the  Somme,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  called 
afterward  Ambiani^  and  now  Amiens.  3.  Ambiliati^  how  Ab* 
beville.  ' 
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In  the  territory  of  the  Morini  we  find,  L  Taruenna  or.^^- 
uauna^  now  Terouenne.  2.  iffessoriacum^  tifbeirmcrd  Benojiriaj 
now  Boulogne^  Mela  mentions  this  place  nnder  its  nanie  "of 
Gessoriacum,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  impUes 
that  it  Was  of  Oallio  origin^  and  it  was  in  his  time  the  plaoeirof 
greatest  note  on  that  coast.  Afiber  Mela  mention  is.  also  mdde 
of  it  hy  Pliny  and  Piolemy,  the  latter  of  whom  calls  it  Ti^fifh 
puucbv  knlvuov.  Somei  writers^  and  among  them  Montfaueon 
and  Cluverios,  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Boulogne  was  the 
Portus  JtiUB  from  which  Cgbs&t  embarked  fer  Britain)  but  their 
opini^Hi  is  rejected  by  D'Anville,  who  agrees  with  Du  Cange 
uid  Cambden  in  fixing  the  Portus  Itius  at  Witsa/nd  or  Wissan^ 
a  small  town  near  Cap  de  GHz  Nez,  G^ssoriacum  became, 
onder  the  Romans,  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Here,  D -Anville  thinks,  was  the  tower  erected  by  Caligula 
when  he  marched  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  in  order  to  invade  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  according  to  'Suetonius,  em- 
barked here  for  that  island.  The  port  in  Britain  with  whidi 
a  communioation  was  chiefly  inaintained  was  RutupicBj  now 
Bithboroughy  near  Sandwich.  Abouf  the  time  of  tiie  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  name  Bonoma  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Oeisoriacum^  and  the  latter  is  not  used  by  Amroianus  Marcel* 
linus,  Eutropius,  and  other  writers  of  a  later  period.  Bononia 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roma!n  naval  stations.  When 
Carausius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 
he  possessed  himself  of  Bononia,  which  was,  in  consequence, 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ccesar  Constantius  Chlorus,  CEither  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  capture  of  the  place  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  serious  detriment  to  it  In  the  fiflii  century  Bo- 
nbnia  is -said  to  have  been  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Attila, 
Mug  of  the  Huns,  and  in  the  ninth  century  it  wad  laid  waste 
by  tiie  Northmen,  who  had  landed  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
the  discovery  of  a  ring  to  which  the  cables  of  vessels  were  fast- 
ened, it  is  thought  that  tiie  sea  flowed  up  as  far  as  the  present 
upper  town  of  Boulogne,  in  which  case  Gessoriacum  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay. 

3.  Itiui  Portus^  oi  Iccius  Partus,  just  above  Bononia,  and 
now  Witsand,  or  Wissan,  a  small  town,  near  Cap  de  Gfriz  Nez. 
This  port  was.£ftmous  as  having  been  the  one  where  Csssar 
embarked  on  his  invasion  of  Britain,  and  has  ahready  been're« 


ferred  to  in  the  previous  article.  4.  Cet^elltm  Mofinorumj  to 
ittiB  east  of  Booonia,  tiow  Montcassel.  5.  Ulterior  Pdrtut^ 
This  was  a  harbor  eight  iQiles  east  of  Itiiis  Portos,  according 
to  Cssar,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  thie  aooount  of  hie  inva- 
eion  of  Brl^aii^u  -Xt  is  supposed  ta  have  been  dither  where. 
Calais  now  stands,  or  near  to  it.  Ukert  places  it  at  Chraive* 
lines.  > 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nervii  vre  have,  1.  OrudHy  now 
Qroedey  in  Western  ^^landers.  2.  TumcUmmy  in  the  interior, 
now  Towrrufiyy  exi  the .  SccMis^  or  Scheldt.  This  plaoe  was 
erne  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  .tribe.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Je^ 
rotne  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  pentary  as  being  among  the 
places  which  had  been  seized  by  the  barbariazis  who  ovem^ 
GauL  It  WjBs  among  the  early  aeqiaisitions  of  the^  Franks, 
a^d^  Wits  the  capital  of  the  as  yet  infant  empire  of  Clotis. 
3..  Camaracum,  now  Carnbray^  also  on  the  ScaldiSj  and  to  tiie 
douth.  of  the  preceding.  This  pkoe  rose  to  notioe  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  hoiix  Ilie^An** 
tonine .  Itinerary  and  th^  Theodosian  Table.  In  the  Notitia 
Provincianun  it  appears  a^  one  of  the  chief  oities  of  the  tribe;. 
Turnacum  being  the  other.  In  t|ie  infancy  of  the  Prankish 
monartofay,  CaDol^ray  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Clodi-; 
on,'  the  son  of  Pharamond,  A.D.  427-448,  and  to  have  given 
title  to  his  kingdom.  Charlemagne  fortified  it,  and  Charles 
the  Bald  ceded  it  to  the  bishops,  by  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
it  was  long  retained.  4.  Bagicum^  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Bavay.  -  This  was  the  original  capital  of  the 
Nervii,  but  was  saperse4ed  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Turnacum  and  Camaraoum.  The  importance  of  the- 
place,  however,  is  testified  by  the.  fact  that  the  Romans  brought 
water  to  it  acMroes  the  valley  of  the  Sabis,  bow  Santbre,  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  springs  distant,  ten  or  eleven  mileb. 
Bavay  is  at  the  junction  of  several  Roman  roads,  which  trav** 
ersed.  the  surrounding  country.  According  to  some,  Bagaoum 
was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
qentury,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Turnacum. and  Ca»v 
maraoum^tose  into  importance.  The  name  was  variously  writ* 
ten,  Bagacum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Baganum  by  Ptol-^ 
emy,  and  BaHacum,  Bavacum^  and  Bdcaa^  in  later  author- 
ities.   Ill  the  Middle  Ages  the  plaoe  was  a  mere  oastle. 
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Cities  in  the  Interior^  between  the  Tribes  just  mentioned  and 

the  River  Mosa. 

In  tile  territory  of  the  Bellovaci  we  find,  1.  CcesaronUlguSj 
ihe  capital  of  the  tribe  {Kaiaapdfiayog)^  afterward  Bellovaci^  and 
now  Beduvais,  Several  writers  of  great  learning,  •  Sanson, 
Scalig^,  and  Valesius,  have  considered  that  Bratuspantium, 
the  town  into  which  the  Bellovaci  retreated  with  their  effects 
on  Osesar's  approach,  \^as  identical  with  Ceesaromagns, ,  and 
D'Anville  himself  was  at  first  of  the  saftie  opinion,  though  he 
afterward  made  the  site  of  Bratuspantinni  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Breteuilj  m  Picardie.  2.  Bratuspantium,  just  re- 
ferred to  in  the  .preceding  sentence. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Su^ssiones  we  find,  1.  Augusta  Sues- 
sionuMj  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Suessiones,  noW 
Soissons.  D'Anville,  DultCure,  and  others  are  disposed  to  iden- 
tify Atigusta  Suessionum  with  the  Noviodunum  of  Caesar,  but 
thiar  opinion  does  not  seem  consistent  with  Caesar's  narrative. 
In  the  "  Notitia  Imperii"  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  at  Au- 
gusta a  government  manufactory  (^  shields/  balistae,  aiid  arm- 
or for  the  cavalry,  called  Clibanarii  or  Cataphracti'(/airtca  ^ 
scutaria,  balistarta^  et  clibandria),  Iif  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  this  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  northern  Gaul,  and  one  of  the  last  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  emperors.  It  was  also  the  seat 
of  government  of  iSgidius  andxhis  son  Syagrius,  and  near  it 
the  latter  wa^  defeated  by  Clevis.  Under  the  early  Prankish 
princes  it  continued  to  be  of  importance,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  Here  Clovis  espoused  ClotUde;  and,  upon  the 
division  of  his  dominions  among  his  descendants,  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  them.  2,  Fines^  or 
FimiBj  on  the  boundary  line*  between  the  Suessiones  and  Remi; 
now  Fisme^  in  Champagne. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Veramandui  we  find,  1.  AugustnVe^ 
romanduorumj  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  now  St.  Quentin.  The 
oldest  quarter  of  the  town  has  retained,  down  to  modem  times, 
the  name  of  Aouste.  2.  Verbinum^  to  the  east  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Vervins: 

In  the  territory  of  the  Atrebates  we  find,  1.  Nemetacum;  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Arras.    Not  ^ 
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cmly  the  modern  name  of  the  plade,  bnt  that,  also,  of  the  coun- 
try, ArtoiSj  is  a  oGorruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  race. 
It  appears'  from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  begini^ing  of  the  fifUi, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  manufjEieturing  town,  and  hs^d  been 
pillaged  by  the  barbarians.  2.  HelefM^  mentioned  by  Sidoni* 
us  Apollinaris,  and  now  probably  Lens, 

In  the  territory  of  the  Aduaiici^we  find  Aduatica,.a.{iier9rBid 
Tungri,  now  Tongres.,  In  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Me- 
napii,  near  the  Scaldis,  before  they  were  drivQU  south  by  Oer- 
man  tribes,  we  find  CastMum  Menapiorum^  now  Kessel^  on 
the  Meuse.  ,    . 

Cities  in  the  Interior^  belonging  to  the  Condmsij  Remi^  Tre* 

veriy  Medromatridy  Lew^^  ^c. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Condnisi  we  find,  1.  Fons  Tungto- 
rym^  now  £[paa,  the  medicinal  waters^of  this  place  being  known 
to  the  Romans.    2.  MarconUtguSy  now  Markmagen: 

In  the  territory  of  the  Remi  we  find,  1.  Durocortdrumy  aflb- 
erward  Remiy  tlie  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  now  Rheims.     This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Caesar,  in  whose  time  it  was  already  an 
important  city.     Strabo.  writes  the  name  AovpiKOfyropa.    It  wa^ 
at  the  convergence  of  several  military  roads,  according  to  tlie 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  Peutinger  Table.     Under  the  Roman 
sway,  Durocortorum  was  the  most  important  place  in  Belgica 
Secunda,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  literary  character.     Cor* 
nelius  Pronto,  a  rhetorician  of  the  tune  of  Hadrian,  has  com- 
pared it  to  Athens,  an  indiccrtion,  making  allowance  for  rhetor- 
ical exaggeration,  ef  its  high  reputation  in  this  respect.     In 
A.D.  494,  this  city,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  f'ranks,  by  whom 
it  had  been  occupied  afte^  the  death  of  Syagrius,  was*  the  scene 
of  the  baptism  of- Clevis  cbid  the  chief  lords  of  Ms  court,  after 
his  victory  at  Tolbiac.    In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  it  was  repeatedly  besieged,  and  twice,  at  least, 
taken  and  plundered.     In  1179  it  was  signalized  by  the  oonse- 
oratioh  of  Philippe  Auguste,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
succeeding  myonarchs  of  Prance  have  also  been  consecrated  at 
this  place.     2.  Axuennaj  now  Vienne  la  Ville,  on  the  Aisne^ 
the  ancient  Aj^ona, 
In  tii^  territory  of  the  Treveri  we  find,  1.  Antunacum  or  An- 
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demacum^  now  JjKferadcA,  a  Roman  station.  li  was  fEimed 
at  a  later  day  fot  the  viotory  gained  here  by  Louis  the  Oerman 
ovec  Charles  the  Bald.  '  2.  ConfluenteSj  now  Coblenz^  aV  the 
Gpnfluence  of  the  Mosella  and  Rhenus,  whenoe  it  derrred  its 
names  of  Confluentesy  Confluentiaj  or  G&nftuens.  This  last  was 
c»nginally  the  name  of  a  oastle  erected  by  Dmsns  on.  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Mosella.  .  3.  Ambitarmus  Vicus^  on  the  Rhine,  aboye 
Confluentes,  where  the  Emperor  Caligula  was  bom.  D'An* 
yille  and  others  write  the  name  Ambiatinu^  Vicus,  but  the  oth^ 
^er  form  is  the  luore  correet  pne.  Ukert  makes  this  plaoe  to 
have,  been  in  the  vioinity  oC  the  modern  Reuse;  Cluver  de» 
Glares  for  Capelle,  4.  Noviomdfftis,  on  the  Mosella,  now  iVeii- 
magen.  5.  Augusta  Trevirorumj  called  afterward  Treviri^  and 
now  TrdveSy  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  Trier^  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mosella.  When  Julius 
CoDsaif  was  in  Gaul,  the  Treviri  were  a  powerful  people,  and 
their r  capital  even  then  a  plaoewof  importance.  No  credit,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  given  to  the  hyperbolical  inscription. put  up  in 
modern  times>  and  which  states  that  this  oily  was  built  1300 
years  before  Rome !  In  later  times  Treves  was  the  residence 
of  the  emperors  Constantius,  Constantine  the  Great,^  Julian^ 
Yalentinian^  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius,  and  w^s  so  em- 
inent for  its  commerce,  miwufactuf es,  wealth,  and  extent,  that 
Ausonius  calls  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  "v^ras 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals, 
yet  subsequei^tly  almost  recovered  its  ancient  splendor  imder  the 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  some  of  whom  maintained  larg^  armies, 
which  they  occasionally  led  to  the  field  in  person,  and  greatly 
enlarged  their  dominions,  so  that  they  obtained  considerable  po- 
litical influence  in  Grermany. 

In, the  territory  of  the  Caitcdauni  we  boA  DuroeateUmnl, 
called  afterward  Catalauni,  on  the  "right  bank  of  the  Matrona, 
^nd  now  ChMons  sux^  Marm*  It  was  ther  ciq>ital  of  the  tribe. 
The  prefix  DwrOj  .in  the  name  of  the  place,  is.  df  Celtic  origin^ 
and.  means /^  water,"  indicating,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
position  of  the  pity  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Near  tiiis  plaoe 
(A.I).  271)  Aurelius  defeated  the  army  of  Tetric^8.  In  a  sub- 
sequmt  age.it  was  marked  by  anothei^  memorable  conflict.  In 
the  year  451^  Attila,  at  the  head  of  the  Huns,  who  had  invaded 
Gaul|  was  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Romans  iLnd 
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Visigoths  under  Aetitis  and  ^Theodorio.  D' An^e  oonjeotares 
that  the  ancient,  name  of  th6  town  was  originaUy  in  the  singQ- 
knr  fonn  Durocalalaunum. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Vifoiunenses  we  find  Virodunum,  hoW 
Verdun.  Gregory  of  Tonrs  writes  the  name  Viredunum^  and 
0ther  wtiters  of  tiie  Middle  Ages  have  Viridmmm  and  Virdth 
mm.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  inolnded  in  the  Germanic  em- 
fire^  of  which  its  hisho|»  were  princes. 

Jjk  the  territory  of  the  Mcdiatiutifici  we  find  Divodummy  i|ft- 
iStWBxd  MediomeUHciytat  which  last  was  substituted,  early  in 
the  fifkh  century,  the  shorten  designation  of  Mtttis  or  Metis, 
whence  the  modern  name  Meiz.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  tbe  civil  dissensions  which  fi>Dowed  ihfi  death  of  Nero,  A.D. 
70^  Divodurum  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  troops  of  Vit^llius.  It  was  completely  ruined  ill  the  inva* 
flkm  of  the  Huns  under  Attik,  A^D.  452 ;  but  it  afterward  be- 
ofttne  the  ^  capital  of  Austrasia,  which  was  scnnetimes  termed 
the  kingd(»n  oj*  Metz.  In  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  eifti- 
pire,  Metz  was  eomprebended  in  the  kingdom  of  Lothaiingia, 
or  Lorraine.  '  ' 

In  the  territory  of  the  Leuei  we  find,  1:  Nastum,  near  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Orcmd-Nancp.  At  a  place  in  this  vicin- 
ity called  Nas  oi  NaiSj  inscriptions  have  been  dug  up  with  the 
name  Nitsienses.  Nasiujn  does  not,  as  some  suppose,  aniswer 
to  the.  present  town  of  Ntmcy  or  Ncmciy  this  kst  not  being 
kliewn-  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth  century.  2.  Tullwni 
Lmcorum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Tout. .  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  Hie  tribe.  In  some  deedd  of  tiie  time  of  the  Car^ 
hmngiaa  princes  it  is  called  Leuci. 

9i.OP  THE  BATIVL 

L  UiiDBR  this  head  we  wil)  make  mention  also  of  the  othtt 
Qtnaask  tribes  settled  cm  the  teft  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

II.  AU  these  ta^ibes,  the  Battvi  included,  may  be  divided  bHd 
two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  ai  or  near  the  mouths  of  tite 
Rhine,  in  what  were  <Mdkd  Jtttttte  Batavomniy  &b.,  anS, 
2.  Tribes  on  tii&  bonk  of  th«  Rhine  forttier  tqp,  in  what  was 
eadled  Oermmia  Prima. 
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First  Class. 

I.  Caninefdtes,  a  tribe  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Batavi, 
occupying  not  only  the  western  part  of  the  Insifla  Batavarumj 
between  the  Helium  Ostium  and  Flevum  Ostium,  or  the  loweir 
and, upper  mouths  of  the  Rhihei  but  also  extendiag  beyond  tbe 
Flevum  Ostium  into  what  is  no^  northern  Holl^ind  and  west 
Friesland.  They  were  not  so  numerous,  however,  as  the  Ba- 
tavi, and  hence /their  name  gradually  became  lost  in  that  of 
the  larger  community.  Their  chief  city  was  Lugdunum  Bo" 
tavorum^  now  J^eyden.  An  account  of  the  Lq^ms  Flevo^  in 
ibe  territory  of  the  Frisii,  will  be  given  in  the  geography  of 
Germania,  when  describing  the  Rhin^. 

ll.f Batavi^  a  Germanic  tribe  of  the  race  of.  the  Catti,  who 
seem  to  have  left  their  native  district  some  time  before  the  age 
of  Csesar,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  Xiow 
the  Waal  J  a  branch  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  They  occupied  the 
district,  called  by  some  the  island,  between  the  Vahalis  and 
Mosa,  above  their  jupction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Leyden^  the  Vahalis 
before  its  junction  with  the  Mosa,  the  Vahalis^and  Mosa  after 
tfa^ir  junction,  and  .the  ocean.  This  district  and  island,  or,  to 
q)eak  less  precisely,  these  two  islands,  were  oieMeA.  Insulae  J^o* 
tavorum,.  In  strictness,  however,  there  was  but  one  island, 
that,  namely,  last  described,  and  the  more  correct  designation, 
therefore,  was  Insula  Bataverumj  in  the  singular.  This  island 
now  constitutes  part  of  the  province,  of  South  Holland.  « Csesar 
appears  to  consider  their  country,  as  belonging  to  Germany 
and  not  to  Gaul,  the  limits  of  Belgic  Gaul  being  placed  aft  the 
southern  brtmch  of  the  Rhine,  or  Waaly  after  its  junction  witii 
the  Mosa,  or  Meuse.  We  have  followed,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary arraugement,  which  assigns  them  to  Gallia.  The  Batavi 
seem  to  have  occupied  also  a  small  portion  of  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  within  the  island.     Caesar  did 

0 

not  carry  the  war^uto  the  country  of  the  Batavi.  Under  Au- 
gustus they  became  allies  of  the  Romans.  Drusus,  the  brpth- 
eir  of  Tiberius,  resided  for  a  time  among  them,  and  dug  a  canal, 
Fossa  Drusiana,  which  connected  the  Rhine  with  the  modem 
Yssel.  The  name  jof  the  Batavi  can  be  traced  even  now  in 
that  of  the  Beturve,  which  is  a  district  of  the  ancient  Batavo- 
rum  Insula,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Lek. 
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After  the  death  of  Galba,  the  anny  of  tlie  Rhine  having  pro- 
claimed Vitellins,  and  followed  him  on  his  way. to  Italy,  the 
Batavi  took  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  the  Romans, 
whose  allianoe  had  become  very  burd^iisome  to  them.  Clandi- 
us  Civilis,  a  man  beldnging  to  one  of  their  principal  famUies, 
though  bearing  a  Roman  name,  aoted^  as  their  leader.  At  one 
time  the  insurrection  seems  to  have  spread  among  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  Germans  as  well  as  of  Belgian  Gauls,  but  the 
spe^y .  return  of  the  legions  suppressed  the  ];novement.  Civilis 
resisted  for  a  time,  but  the  Batavi  were  at  last  subdued.  Still 
it  would  appear  that  they  obtained  conditions,  for  we  find  them 
afterward  restored  to  their  former  state  of  free  allies  of  \Rome. 
It  appears,  .however,  that  subsequently,  in  thd  reigns  of  Tiu* 
jan  and  HadriaQ,  the  Romans  completely  established  their  do> 
minion  over  them,  for  we  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and 
the  Peutinger  Table  two  Roman  roads  across  the  country. 
The  Batavi  were  employed  ^y  Agricola  in  his  wars  iu' Britain. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  during  the  civil  war 
which  desolated  the  empire,  the  Salian  Franks,  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Batavi,  and  established  themselves  in  it.  They 
armed  pirate  vessels,  which  were  encountered  and  d^eatad  at 
sea  by  Carausius.  Constahtius.  and .  Constantine  waged  war 
against  the  Franks  of  the  jBatavian  island,  but  could  not  drive, 
them  out  .of  it  The  Franks  lost  it,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Ju- 
lian, by  an  irruption  of  Frisii,  who  came  from  the  northern  coun- 
try, near  the  Zuider  S^ee,  and  drove  the  Salian  Franks  beyond 
the  Mouse.  After  this  the  Insula  Batavorum  formed  part  of 
the  country  called  Frisia^  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingi- 
ans, extended  southward  as  far  as  the  Scheldt. . 

m.  Ougemi  or  Ottbemi,  between  the  Meuse^  Waalj  and 
Rhine.,  They  were  a  part  of  the  G>erman  Sigambri,  who  had 
been  removed  by  Tiberius,  B.C«  8,  into  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii. 

IV.  Ubiij  a  German  tribe  transported  by  Agrippa  (B.0. 38) 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  settled  between  tiiis  river 
and  the  Meuse.  Their  territory  extended  frx>m  what  is  now 
the  Rheno-Prussian  village  of  Oelb  or  OellubyBs  (wt^aa  Rheif^ 
magen.  Their  capital  was  Oppidum  Ulnarum^  aff»rward  (7o- 
lania  Agrippina  or  Agrippinensis. 
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Second  Class.  ^ 

I,  Vangiones^  k  German  tribe  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  to  the 
east  of  the  Treviri,  and  north  of  the  Nemetes,  or  between  the 
-modern  Bingen  and  Selii.  Their  capital  was  Borbetotnagt^y 
now  Wurms.  , 

Hi  Tribdci  or  Tribocci,  a  German  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine^  and  between  that  river  and  the  Mediomatrici  and  Lerici. 
Their  chief  town  was  Argentoratum,  now  Strasbourg.  They 
dwelt  in  what  is  now  il/^^^e^. 

in.  RauHlciy  between  the  Triboci,  Beqnani,  and  Helvetii, 
and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arota,  noW  A^ar,  to  thtit 
of  the  Birstty  near  Basilea,  now  Basel  or  B&sle,  '  Their  capital 
was  Augusta  Rauracorum,  ^ow  Angst.  ^  , 

,  Ciiies  of  the  THbes  Just  meniioneeL 

In  the  territolry  of  the  Caninefdtes  and  Batavi  we  find, 
1.  Fofuftu  Hadnani^  now  Haarlem.  2.  Lugdtmam  Batavo- 
rum,  now  Leyden,  near  the  mouth' of  the  northdm  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  8.  Prastorium  Agripptncej  now  Boembergy  on  the  Rhine. 
4.  TabtiB,  now  Delft.  6.  Vada,  now  Ghuda.  6.  Trajeetum, 
now  Utrecht.  7i  Bdtavodurum,  now  Wifk  de  Duurstede. 
8!.  Arenacum  or  Arenattum,  nfear  the  modem  Amheim.  9.  JVo-- 
Homagus,  on  the  Vahalis,  now  Nimwegen.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  th^  Batavi.  10.  Batavotum  Oppidum^  on  the  M osa, 
southwest  of  Hie  preceding,  npw,  according  to  B'AnviUe,  Bdt^ 
tenburg. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Chigerni  We  find,  1.  Mediolafmm,  now 
Mayland.  2.  Colonia  Trajana,  called,  also,  Castro,  Utpia, 
now  Kelln,  in  the  Circle  of  Clevel  8.  TricesimiB,  which  some 
oo&found  with  Castra  Ulpia,  now  Drich,  near  Santeny  the  clas- 
sical name  for  which  latter  place  is  Cdstra  Vetera.  4.  Asci' 
bwrgiumy  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mannert, 
following  Ptolemy,  makes  this  place  to  have  been  situate  on 
th^  iright  bai|k  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  canal  of  Drusus  joined 
the  Isalay  now  Yssely  and  wHere  ihe  modem  Ddsburg  lies.  It 
seems  more  correct,  however,  to  make  it  correspcmd  to  Asburgy 
or  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Essenbergy  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  Asciburgium  is  derived  by  some  from  the  old  German  term 
€^ky  "  a  vessel,"  "  a  ship,"  and  berg  or  burgy  whence  it  is  sup- 
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posod  to  be  eqnivdent  to  Schifburg,    Others,  howeyer,  ooo-. 
nect  the  name  with  the  legend  of  Odin  and  the  Asi. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Ubii  we  find,  1.  Geldubaj  probably 
one  of  the  border  fortresses  erected  by  Drusos.    A  bridge  waa- 
here  thrown  by  him  Qver  the  Rhine.    It  is  now  Gelby  in  the 
province  of  Dusseldorf.    2.  Navesium,  now  Neuss.    .3.  Durmh 
tnagus^  now  Durmagtih    4.  Jultacunty  to  the  southwest,  qow 
Julich^  or,  as  the  French  write  the  name^  Juliers.     ^.  Opfri* 
dtm  Ubiorum^  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  named  C7o^ 
nia  Agrippina  or  AgrippinensiSi  when  a  Roman  colony  ba4 
been  established  here,  first  by  Agrqspa,  and  subsequently  by 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 'Germanious,  .and  wi&  of  the  £mr 
peror  Claudius.     The  colony  of  Agrippina,  w|io  was  the  grandr 
daughter  of  Agrippa,  appears  to  have  been  sent  out  to  strengthr 
en  the  first,  and  its  title  was  Cohriia  Claudia  AgrippinetuiSf 
Agrippa's  colony  having  been  called  Coloma  Agrippina.   .  The 
ipodem  name  of  the  place  is  Cologne^  or,  as  the  Germans  write 
it,  Koln.     Agrippina  adorned  it  with  an  amjdiitheatre,  templesi 
aqueducts,  &oo.f  the  ruins  jof  which  may  still  be  traoed.  -  It  oon^ 
tinue4  to  be  the  pq)ital  of  Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  until  A.D.  33Q| 
an4i  af)^  a  firequent  change  of  masters,  was  annex^  to  the 
German  empire  in  A*D.  870.    We  must  be  careful  not  to  oon* 
found  the  Ara  Ubiorum  with  the  Oppidum  tlhiorum.    The 
former  Was  an  altar,  probably  erected  to  Augustus,  like  thai 
at  Lugdunum  (nt  Lyons,    Not  far  from  Bonn  is  a  hill  called 
Cfodesbergj  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  site  of  the 
Ara  JJbioruf)^,    That  it  was  somewhere  near  Bonn  is  pretty 
d^rtaiu.  ^   The  name  Godesberg  seems  to  indicate  that  the  plaoQ 
WSA  the  seat  of  a  religious  worship  of  some  kind.     6.  Aonna^ 
now  Bonn^  oq  the  Rhine,  above  Colonia  Agrippina.     In  records 
of  a;  renjote  date  it  is  called  Bunna,  a  word  which  Amdt  da* 
rives  from  the  Celtic  ^^  Buhriy^  meaning  a  spot  containing  pro^ 
ductive  fields,  pastures,  and  ^ater-courses.    Bonna  /became  the 
head-qucMrters  of  the  sixth  Roman  legion,  and,  according  to  the 
Antcmine  Jtinejrary,  was  afterward  kept  up  as  one  of  the  Ro* 
juan  ^trcmgholds  oa  the  Rhine.    Itrose  ultimately  to  be  a  place 
of  some  note.     According  to.  Tacitus,  the  Roman  troops  under 
Herennius  Gallus  were  defeated  near  this  city  by  the  Batavi 
under  Claudius  Civilis.    Bonna.end  Novesium  af e  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  acQount  of  the  contest  with  the 
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Batavi  as  plaoes  where  the  Roman  generaLsi  mustered  their 
forces.  In  the  year  356,  Bonn  was  destroyed  by  an  irruption 
of  German  tribes,  and  in  359  was  rebuilt  by  the  EmperOr 
Julian.  Under  the  Prankish  sovereigns  it  is  said  to  have  bpme 
the  name  olV^stona,  (  In  881  it  wad  almost  ruined  by  the 
Noi'thm^i. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Vangiones  we  find,  1.  Bingiunij  now 
Bingeui  at  the  influx  of  the  Nava,  noyr  Ndhe,  into  the  Rhine. 
Tile  bridge  of  stone  leading  at  the  present  day  across  the  Nahe 
into  Bingen  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
'  Drusus,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp,  upon  an  emi* 
nence  near  the  .townj  stand  upon  the  sit6  of  the  castle  known 
to  have  been  built  by  the  same  commander.  3.  Magontiacum 
or  Moguntiacumj  now  Mayence,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German, 
Mainz  or  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  B.C.  13,  Drusus  founded  the  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which 
Kastel  now  stands.  The  town^  sprang  up  around  this,  but  did 
not  extend,  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandab  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries, 
until  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  King  of  the  Franks.  The  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  generally  prefer  the  form  Mogonttacum 
when  speaking  of  this  place,  not  Magontiacum,    3.  Borbeto- 

^  mdguSf  called,  also,  Augusta  Vangionumi  and  now  WbfTnSj 
south  of  the  preceding,  and  likewise  on  the  Rhine.     The  mod<^ 

r  ern  naine  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  intermediate  form 
Wdrmatia  or  Wbrmatiay  which  occurs  in  the  f'Notitia.*'  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Franks.     It  was  afterward  ther  residence  (at  least  for  a  con* 

-  siderable  time)  of  Charlemagne,  who  held  in  its  vicinity  those 
primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  in  May,  were 
oafijed  Mai  Lager  or  Champs  de  Mai,  in  one  of  which  assem* 
blies  the  war  with  the  Saxons  was  resolved  on.  Some  of  the 
Prankish  and  Carlovingian  kings  also  resided  here. 

In-  the  territory  of  the  Nemetes  we  find,  1.  NoviomdguSj 
called  afterward  Augusta  Nemetum,  and  now  Spire  or  Speyer, 
The  modem  name  coined  from  the  form  Sphira,  which,  occurs 
in  the  Ravenna  geographer.  '  2.  Julius  Vicusy  now  Germers^ 

.  heim. 
.    In  the  territory  of  the  Triboci  we  find,  1.  Arpentordtum^ 
now  ^rasbourgj  (ntj  as  it  is  called  in  Gerpan,  Strassburff. 
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This  place  is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  erroneorii^;^ 
oalls  it  a  town  of  the  Yangiones.  It  was  in  the  Roman  prov* 
inoe  of  Germania  Prima  or  Saperior ;  and  it  was  near  this  place 
that  Julian,  while,  he  held  the  command  in  Gaul,  as  Csesari 
defeated  the  Allemanni,  under  their  king  Chnodbmar,  A.D. 
357.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  appears  to  have,  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Clovis  and  the 
Franks.  It  was  afterward  included  in  Lotharingia,  and  in  the 
tenth  century  was  incorporated  with. the  German  empire.  It 
was  during  these  pbanges,  perhaps  in  the  sixth  century,  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  name  of  Ajrgentoratum  for  that  of  StratiB' 
burgus  or  Strateburgum^  modified  subsequently  into  Stratz* 
burgj  and  finally  into  Strassbourg,  3.  Helellum^  called  in  the 
Antonine  hmerwty  Helvetum^  now  SchUttstadt.  In  its  vicin* 
ity  were  dug  up  i^tatues  of  Mercury  and  Diana,  together  with 
gold  and  ^silver  coins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Rauraci  we  find,  1.  Afgentovaria 
or  Arg&ntoHay  now  Arzheim.  In  this  vicinity  the  Emperor 
Gratian  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Alemanni.,  2.  Basilea^ 
now  Basely  B&sle,  or  Bdle.  It  was  originally  a  castle  or  for- 
tress built  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.,  and  after  the  ruin 
of  Augusta  Rauracorum  it  rose  gradually  into  importance.  In 
917  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Maggars,  but  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  became  again  a  flourishing  place.  3.  Augusta  RaurdcO' 
rum,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Its  original  name  appears  to 
have  been  B/iuracum.  'A  Roman  colony  was  ted  hither  by  Mu« 
natius  Plancus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  city  was 
destroyed  by  AttUa.  The  village  of  Augst  occupies  a  part  of 
the  ancient, site. 

3.  OF  THE  8EQUANI  AND  HELVETII. 

.    In  the  Province  of  Maxima  Seguamorvm. 

I.  SequAni. — These,  as  before  remarked,  were  a  tribe  of  Cel- 
tic origin. ,  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  .by  the 
range  of  Mount  Vogesus,  on  the  west  by"  the  Arar,  now  Sa&nCy 
on  the  south  by  the  Rhodanus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Jura.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  northern 
poition  of  the  department  of  Ain,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  de^ 
parianent  of  Sa6ne,  the  departments  of  Jura  and  Doubs,  and 
tiie  southern  portion  oi  that  of  ffaute-SaSn^.    The  Sequani 
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-were  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and 
had  long,  together  with  the  Arvemi,  been  rivals  of  the  ^SSdtii, 
as  regarded  the  superiority  in  Craul,  before  the  arpv^  of  CsBsar 
in  that  country.     Having  been  unsuccessful  in  this  contest^ 
they  had  called  in  the  aid  of  Anovistus,  a  powerful  Germaa 
nuuxarch,  who,  however,  after  4^£Bating  the  .^Sdui  sand  their 
allies,  had  become  a  general  oppressor  toit)oth  parties,  and  had 
seized  upon  the  territories  of  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  Se» 
quani  themselves  along  the  banl^LS  of  the  Bjiine.     After  thd^e^ 
feat  of  Ariovistus  by^CsBsar,  some  of  the  followers  of  the  former, 
and  especially  the  TribOGi,.8till  retained  possession  of  this  newly*- 
acquired  territory,  which  thenceforth  was  completely  lost  to  the 
Sequani.     By  the  sfobsequent  division  which  Augustus  made 
of  Gaul,  the  Sequani  became  included  in  the  new  province  ol 
Belgica,  of  which  ihey  ever  afterward  continued  to  form  part. 
'  n.  Helvetii, — The  territory  of  this  powerful  tribe,  who  were 
of  Celtic  origin,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mount  Jura^ 
which  separated  them  &<»n  the  Sequani,  on  the  south  by  the 
Pennine  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Bsetian  Alps,  and  on  the  nortii 
by  the  Rhine.     They  oqcupied,  therefore,  a  ^eat  p^  of  what 
is  modern  Switzerland^    Cesser  says  that  they  were  divided 
into  four  pckgi^  or  cantons,  of  which  he  names  two,  the  paguM 
Tigurimts  edid.pagus  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus.    The  nfodn 
ern  cities  of  Zurich  and  Qrbes  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  names  from  these  two  pagi.    The  .other  cantcHis,  not 
Of^raed  by  Ceesar,^  siret&ih&pagus  Tugenus  askipagus  Ambrth 
mc^s.     The  Helvetu  appear  for  the  .first  tirne  in  history  about 
110  B.C.    The  Tigurini  having  joined  the  Cimbri  in  their,  iur 
vBJsion  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius  was  sent  with 
an  army  against  them.     He  met  the  forces  of  the  Tigurini 
some  say  near  the  Arar  or  Saone,  according  to  others  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Laciis  Lemaniis,  or  Lake  of  Geneva;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  slain,  together  with  his  lieutenant  Piso, 
and  most  of  his  soldiers.     The  rest  made  a  eapitulatkm,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to.  rettvrn  home  after  passing  und^ 
the  yoke.    About  half  a  century  lajber^  the  great  body  of  the 
Helvetians  resolved  to  migrate  with  their  families  into  the  move 
fertile  parts  of  GauL     They  burned  their  towns  and  villsgeSi 
and  passed  through  the.  country  of  the  Sequani  imtil  they 
reached  the  Arar.;  Here  Csesar  fell  upon  the  TiguriiU,  afteir 
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tbo  others,  had.  ojqssed  the  streafn,  and  oonipletely  defeated 
them.  The  rest  of.  the  H^ly^u  ware  d^ated  with  greiit 
alftughter  oear  Bibraote,  ia  the  comitry  of  tilie  ^dui.  The 
aiiyrvivoro,  about  one  third  of  the  origixial  number,  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  cooBlryt  and  were  henceforth  in  the  cohdi* 
Ijpon  of  allies  and  taributaries.  of  Rome.  The  Helvetii  who  re- 
timed home  were  mustered  by  Csesar,  and  found  to  be  110,000 
ijodiyidualsy  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  number  when 
ti^y  left  home  was  368,000  individuals,  of  whom  98,000  were 
%fating  men.  After  the  total  oonque^t  of  Gaul,  the  Romans 
^Wt  colonies  into  tiie  country  of  the  Helvetii;  but  it  appeals 
ftom  Tacitus  {Histj  i.,  67}  that  the  Helvetii  retained  the  right 
of  keeping  garrisons  in  Bome  of  their  own  strongholds,  and  it 
^ae  the  rapacity  of  the  twenty^'fiist  legion,  which  appropriated 
1^  its  own  use  certain^  itioneys  destined  to  pay  the  Helvetian 
gf^rrifions,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  the  fatal  insurrection  of 
A.D.  69.  After  the  legions  of  Germany  had  proclaimed  ViteU 
li9S,.and  when  .Csecina,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  marching 
with  a  stroi^g  force  toward  Italy,  the  Helvetii,  who  were  not 
y^t  acquainted  with  the  events  at  Rome  and  the  murder  of 
Oalba,' intercepted  letters  which  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  legions  of  (^ermany  to  the  legions  of  Pannonia,  and  which 
invited  tl^  latter  to  join  Vitellius,  and  they  arrested  the  centu- 
rion and  his  escort  as  guiUy  of  treason  against  Galba.  Upon 
this^  Ceocina,  who  had  just  entered  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii 
on  his  way  to  Itidy,  devastated  the  country,  destroyed  the  Ther^ 
msB.Helveticae  (the  modem  Badenjin  Aarga/u)^  and  advanced, 
i^gainst  the  main  body  of  the  Helvetians,  who  were  in  arms, 
c^)4  had  chosen  a  certain  Claudius  Severus  for  their  leader. 
The  {{eiviBtians,  hQwever,  made  no  stand  against  the  Roman 
veterans,  and  were  massapred  without  mercy.  Those  who  es- 
of^ped  death  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  town  of  Aventicum,  one 
of  the  first  in  Helvetia,  sent  messengers  to  CeBcina,  with  u) 
offer  to  surrender ;  but  CsBcina  sentenced  the  principal  inhabf 
itants  to  death,  and  referred  the  fate  of  the  rest  to  Vitellius, , 
who  with  difficulty  was  induced  at  length  to  spare  their  lives. 
Vespasian,  who  succeeded  Vitellius,  had  Uved,  whep  a  bc^,  at 
Aventicum  'with  his  father  ^abinns,  who  went  thitber/as.a  puk 
licanus,  and  had  died  there.  After  Vespasian  became  emperor 
he  remembered  Aventicum,  BXki  embellished  and  enlarged  the 
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plaoe.  Ij^othing  particular  ooourred  after  this  in  Helvetia  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  dlir  era.  During  this 
long  period  the  Roman  language  and  Roman  habits  and  man- 
nerd  became' prevalent  throughout  the  country,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  more<  central  valleys  and  the  Alpine  recesses  re- 
tained a  sort  of  rude  independence,  since  Roman  stations  have 
been  traced  forming  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  high  Alps,  whidi 
seem  to  have  extended  ftom  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  to  that 
of  the  Waldstatter,  where  Lu?ern  now  is,  and  thence  to  the 
highlands  of  Bern,  as  if  to  guard  the  open  country  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  mountaineers.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
western  empire,  the  Burgundians  were  the  first  to  form  a  pein 
manent  situation  in  western  Switzerland,  between  the  Jura 
range,  the  lieman  Lake,  and  the  River  Aar,  and  Geneva  be- 
came the  occasional  residence  bf  their  kings.  Meantime  the 
AUemanni,  a  wilder  and  more  barbarous  race  than  the  Bnrw 
gundians,  occupied  the  baiiks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  eastern 
Helvetia,  until,  being  defeated  by  Clevis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
at  Tolbiacum,  near  Cologne,  A.D.  49.6,  the  Franks  became 
masters  of  the  country  which  the  Allemanni  had  occupied,  in-' 
during  a  great  part  of  Helvetia.  The  old  natives  of  Helvetia 
became  now  by  turns  subjects  or  serfs  of  these  various  masters; 
being  no  longer  a  nation,  their  very  name  became  obliterated, 
a,nd  t^ey  w6re  included  in  the  gei^eral  appellatipn  of  Romans, 
by  which  the  northern  conquerors  designated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  once  subject  to  Rome. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii  is  the  Locus  Lemanus,  now 
Lake  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  largest  in  Burope,  and  extending 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  fi*om  east  to  west.  The  ordinary  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  Lemanus,  as  we  have  given  it,  though 
Oudendorp,  Ukert,  and  others  consider  Lemannus  more  cor- 
rect. Strabo,'  according  to  the  latest  and  best  text  (that  of 
Kramer),  calls  it  17  ATffiiwa  Aijui^,  but  Ptolemy  Atftivri.  In  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  termed  Lausonius  Locus,  and  in  the 
Peutinger  Table  Losannensts  Locus.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  who  make  mention  of  this  lake,  repeat  the  erroneous 
account  that  the  River  Rhodanus  traverses  this  sheet  of  water 
without  mingling  its  waters  with  it. 


^  ^ 
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,  Cities  of  the  Seqwni. 

Proceeding  froni  north  to  south  we  .find,  1.  Luocovium,  now 
Luxeu.  There  were  warm  springs  in  this  quarter,  and  thermsB. 
erected  over  them,  the  ruins  ojf  which  still  exist.  2.  Partus 
Ahucifiij  on  the  Arar,  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Port 
sur  SaM^.  3..  Segobttdium  or  Segoboduuniy  also  on  the  Arar, 
now  Seveux^  on  the  Sd4ne.  4.  Loposagium^  on  the  Dubis,  now 
Luxiol^  near  Beaume.  5.  EpamanduodUrumj  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mandeure.  6.  Vesontio,'  on  the  Bubis^ 
now  Be'sangon.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  unknown.  Local 
traditions-  and  l^ends  dated  it  as  far  back  as  fc^ur  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which^  ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronolc^,  would  be  about  1186  BXD. 
AU  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  in  Cesar's  campaign 
agaiast  Ariovistus,  it  was  the  greatest  city  of  the  Sequani, 
and  a  place  so  strong  by  situation  as  to  offer  to  either  party 
the  greatest  facilities  for  protracting  the  war.  Csesar^  by  a 
rapid  march,  seized  the  town  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it. 
The  Roman  general  has  described  the  pi(ace'  as  nearly  sur* 
rounded  by  tiie  River  thibisj  which  here  formed  a  bend,  as 
though  its  course  had  been  traced  by  a  |)air  of  compasses, 
and  the  interval  left  by  the  river  was  occupied  by  an  emi- 
nence, which,  being  fortified  with  a  wall^  served  as  a  kind  of 
citadel.  This  was  a  flourishing  plaCe  under  the  Romans,  but 
when  the  inroadis  of  the  barbarians  commenced,  the  city  of  Ve- 
sontio had  its' share  in  the  general  calamities,  and  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Allemanni  in  the  time  of  Julian.  It  ,was  rebuilt, 
but  agcun  destroyed  by  Attila  and  the  Huns.  Several  remains 
at  the  present  day  attest  its  former  greatness.  *i,  Ariolica^ 
called  afterward  Pontarlum^  to  the  southeast  of  Vesontio.  It 
is  now  Pontarlier.  8.  Magetobria^  now  Moigte-de  Broie,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  opinion,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Poniarlier, 
The  MSSl  of  Ceesar,  who  makes  mention  of  the  place,  have  al- 
most all  Admagetobria.  9.  Pons  Dubis,  now  Pontj  near  tiie 
firontier  of  the  ^dui.  y  ■  ' 

Cities  of  the  Helvetii. 

Proceeding  from  the  northeast  toward  the  south,  we  iSud, 
1.  Vindonissuj  now  Windischy  on  the  Arola^  now  Aar^  in  the 
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danton  of  Bern.  2.  Forum  Tiberiiy  to  the  north  of  the  preoed- 
ing,  on  the  Rhine,  1109^  Kaiserstukl,,  3.  Twieumy  now  Zurich^ 
op  the  Limagus,  now  the  Limmat.  .4.  Salodnarumj  to  the  soath- 
weat  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Rivet  AroUg  now  Solothurn  at 
Shlerne,  5.  Jiventicumt  now  AvencheSfiXLlleiy  also,  Colonia 
Flavia  and  Pia  Flavia,  It  was  the  chief  oity  qf  the  HeLvetii, 
S^d  has  already  heen  alluded  to  in  the  account  ju3t  given  <^ 
th^t  people^  It  took  the  name  of  Colonia  Flavia  and  Pia  FUh 
via  in  the  rejgn  of  Vespasian,  "when  embellished  and  enlarged 
by  that  epiperor,  as  plready  remarked.  <5.  Lausamuij  now  Lau^ 
sanne,  necur  the.southem  shore  of  the  Lacas  Lem^nus.  7.  Noi* 
94unumyOgilfdd,t  also,  Colonia  EquestriSf  now  Njfon,  in  the  Pay# 
de  Vutfd^  /         .  ' 

IsLAlVDII    BBLaifOlNO    TO    ^QUXTANICA    AND    LV49I>UNKN8X8. 

I.  Ulidrus,  now  Oleron^  lyiiig  oh  the  coast  of  the  Santones^ 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Carantdnu^^  now  Charente^  and  a  little 
distance  above  the  mouth  oi  the  Garumna.  It  belcHiged  to 
Aquitanica.  The  name  Uliarus  occurs  in  Pliny.  Subsequent- 
ly  we  have  in  Sidonius  Apollingris  the  derived  adjective  Olaru- 
onensis^  which  serves  to  mark  th^  transition  to  the  modem 
ijumne  of  Oleron.  This  island  extends  about  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  is  about  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants 
fippear  to  have  had  a  very  considerable  trade  as  early  as  tb^ 
twelfth  century,  and  tO  have  coUeoted: adjudged  cases  upon  the 
Utws  of  ihe  sea  for  regulating  their  own  commercial' afiair^, 
Kence  arose  the  fiGunous  maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  which  be* 
oan;ie  known  and  partially  adopted  throughout  all  Europe.  It 
is  an  historical  error  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  laws  of 
Oleron  were  compiled  and  published  by  Richard  I.  of  Engkmd|. 
in  this  island,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

n.  HadiSj  now;  J34»  a  short  distance  itbove  Uliarua  The  Re^ 
yenna  geographer  <^alls  it  Ratis^  but  the  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  give  the  name  as  Radis,  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  about  three  or  four  broad. 

ni.  Ogiay  now  2)'  Yen  ot  Dieu^  northwest  of  the  preceding) 
and  lying  farther  out  than  it  from  the  mainland,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  distant  more  than  ten  miles.  It  is  about  six 
miks  in  length,  and  about  two  and  a  half  01  three  miles  in 
breadth.    The  whole  island  is  little  else  than  a  vast  granitio 
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rock,  oovered  with  a  Tegeiable  soil  tiuree  feet  in  thickness  in  the 
lower  part)  but  in  the  higher  greond  so  thin  as  to  leaye  tiie  roek 
ahnost  bare. 

IV.  Strab6  qpeaks  of  a  smaH  island,  not  hx  from  the  coast, 
and  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  on  which,  according  to 
him,  dwelt  a  qpiecies  of  Amazonian  race,  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and  who  once  every  year,,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  orgies  of  the  god,  unroofed  his  temple  and  put 
on  a  new  covering  before  evening.  Each  woman  brought  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  allowed  these 
materials  to  fall  to  the  ground,  she  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
rest.  Some  one  always  suffered  in  this  way.  eveiry  year.  Stra- 
bo  calls  these  females  ^'  the  women  of  the  Samnites,''  at  rCtv 
SoftviTtfv  ywoli^,  but  Tyrrwhit  reads  Nofivirdiv,  which  is,  no 
doubt;  the  true  lection,  the  isdand  lying  off  the  coast  of.  the 
Namnetes, 

V.  TifkUUsj  now  Belle  Isle^  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ligeris. '  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  this 
name  of  VindiUsy  and  it  appears  in  a  deed  of  the  Middle  .Ages 
under  the  name  of  Guedel,  a  form  which  has  some  ^affinity  with 
Vindilis.  It  was  also,  according  to  some  writers,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  Greek  name  of  Calonesus,  of  which  its  mod- 
em name  of  Selle  Isle  is  a  translation.  The  island  is.  about 
djsven  miles  in  length,  and  about  si^  in  breadth. 

VI.  VxantiSy  now  Ouensant^  or,  as  the  English  writers  fre- 
quently call  it,  Ushantf  above  the  Gobedum  Promontorium,  and 
lying  off  the  territory  of  the  Osismii.  It  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  three  broad.     Another  ancient  name  was  Axantps, 

VH.  CcBsareaj  now  Jersepf.oS  the  coast  of  the  UneUi.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  twelve  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about 
seven. .  The  only  mention  made  of  this.'  island  in  the  ancient 
writers  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Its 
original  name  is  said' to  b^ve  been  Angia.  It  appears  to  have 
been  called  Cfsesarea  in  -honor  of  siome  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
peroTs. 

Vm.  Sarnief^  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Ouern^ 
$ey.  Mentioned  in  the  Antonind  ttineraiy.  The  ^  form  of  Die 
island  approximates  to  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The 
aides  fcoe  the  south,  east,  and  northwest,  and  an  rdspeotivefy 
about  six  and  a  half,  six,  and  nine  miles  long. 
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IX.  Bidvnay  to  the  northeast  of  the  preoeding,  now*  Au^ 
rigny^  or,  as  the  English  writers  more  commonly  term  it,  Alder- 
ney.  It  is  about  three  and  three  quarter  miles  long,  andiiboot 
one  and  three  eighths  broad,  and  about  eight  miles  in  citquit. 
The  Northmeii  settled  here  at  an  early  period. 


REMARKS 

ON    THl 

PREFIXES  AHD  SU^FIXE$  OP  CELTld  NAMES  OP  PLACES,  TRIBES,  &e 

r.  The  remarks  which  we  are  here  about  to  make,  though  obtained  from  the 
best  sources,,  must  be  regarded  as  at  best 'merely  ooDJectural  or  approzimatiTe. 
And  this  must  be  the  character  of  all  speculations  upon  the.  language  of  thQ  an- 
cient Qeltlc  race,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  discoveries  of  modern  times. 

II.  We  do  not  know  of  any  original  Celtic  alphabet,  nor  of  any  works  in  that 
language.  Indeed,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  left  of  the  language  of  Cel- 
tic Gaul,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland. 
The  Breton  language,  like  the  Wel^,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Cymric  tongue,  belong- 
ing to  that  great  division  of  the  Celts, 

III.  It  has  been  long  disputed  whether  the  Badque  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
old  Celtic.  W,  ypn  Humboldt  {Prufung  der  Untertuekungen  *ber  die  Urhf 
wohvi^  Hiitpameru  vermiiUUt  der  Vaskueher  Sprocket  Berlin,  1S91)  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Basque  language  is  of  Iberian,  and  hot  of  Celtic  origin ;  and 
this  undoubtedly  is  the  true  view  of  the  case,  the  Iberian  itself  being  connected 
with  the  Finnish  dialects  of  northern  Europe. 

'  lY.  The  remans  of  the  oM  Celtic  language  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the 
Gaelic,  and  in  the  Erse  or  Irish,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  Gaelic,  and  also 
in  the  Welsh,  and  its  cognate  dialect  the  Breton.  These  seem  to  be  the  only 
probable  offspring,  though  greatly  changed  of  course,  of  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Celts..  We  will  now  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  and  will 
consider  first  the  prefixes  and  next  the  suffixes  or  endings  of  the  Celtic  local 
names  frequently  occurring  in  ancient  writers.  The  arrangement  will  be,  fyr 
convenience*  sake,  an  alphabetical  one. 

Celiit  locid  Prefixes. 

i,  AoBN.  In  the  life  of  St.  Caprasius  it  is  said  that  the  town  of  Agematm, 
now  Agen^  in- Guienne,  had  its  name  **db  hiatu  tpelunea" ,  Agen  in  Welsh,  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  word  for  **  a  cleh  or  cave."  There  is  no  similar  word  in 
Erse  with  this  meaning ;  but  in  Bas-Breton  we  havie  agen,  atinen,  eUnen,  **  a 
springs  coming  forth  from  the  earth,"  and  in  Cornish  we  haxre  agety,  "  to  open." 
{Adelung,  ii.,  p.  43.     Diefenhack,  U  P-  21-) 

3.  Alp  or  Alb.  A  root  rather  than  prefix,  but  still  deserv;ing  of  a  place  here. 
It  appears  to  mean  "  high,"  **  lofty,"  and  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  Alpes  or 
Alpe^  Henoe  we  have  in  Isidorus,  iv.,  8,  the  foliowing:  "  GaUorufk  Utigu€ 
Alpee  alii  monies  voeaniur."  Compare  with. this  the  Gaelic  aih,  "an  eminence 
or  mountain,"  whence  Albion^  a  name  given  to  England  from  its  lofty  coasts, 
and  Albain,  an  appellation  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  So  we  find  Alba  in 
Latium,  andiMveral  places  of  the  same  name  in  Spain  and  Gaol,  and  it  is  ob- 
servably that  all  of  them  were  situate  on  elevated  spots.    We  find  the  Alb^m^ 
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also,  in.  upper  Aaia,  occnpying  a  moantamous  region  called  AlUniOf  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  The  same  root  is  likewise  found  in  the  name  of 
Dfuiny  other  places  in  other  quarters.  .  (Compare  AtUlungf  MUhr.,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  42. 
JHefettbach,  Celtiea,  U  P-  18,  nq.    Fott^  Etymel.  Forsch.,  ii.,  p.  5SU^.) 

'  3.  As.  A  prefix  or  jireposition,  meaning  **  upon"  or  "  near,"  and  appearing 
in  the  Latinized  tenn  Armpricof  where  it  is  anited  with  the  Celtic  mar,  "  the 
sea,"  by  which  the  northwestern  coast  of  Gaul  is  indicated,  where  the  ArmBfri- 
c«  CwitaUt  were  situated.  We  find  it,  also,  in  the  name  of  AreUu,  the  mod- 
em Aries,  which  is  said  to  come  from  or, '"  upon,"  and  llaeth^  '*a  morass."  In 
the  Bas-Breton  we  have  still  arvor,  "  a  maritime  tracts"  changed  ttom  the  old 
form  arthor  by  the  genuine  Celtic  substitution  of  o  for  m,  just  as  we  find  the 
people  of  Armories  called  ^Apdofwxoi  in  Procopius.    {JHffenhachfL,  p.  90.)  ' 

4.  BsiOAf  Briva,  Bria,  as  in  BrigarUes,  BrivaUSy  Briaria,  dtc,  consult  remarks 
on  these  same  combinations  under  the  head  of  Svfixet.  j 

5.  Cad,  Oat,  Cas,  in  C^idurci,  Catalaum,  CassntUunit  itc.  Cad  in  Welsh 
means  "  a  troop". or  "  band."  According  to  Vegetiua  (ii.,  8)  and  Isidorua  (iz., 
9f  4&)  the  term  caierva  in. Latin  was  of  Celtic  origin,  and  meant  th^  same  as 
Uglo,  and  hence  Diefenhach  supposes  it  to  .have  come  fVom  ead  and  tor/a  (Welsh, 
catrawd)y  V  a  troop  of  soldiers.".  Compare  the  Gaelic  txaiham,  "  a  band  of  men." 
Id  Bas-Bf«ton  aidam,  aiid  in  Cornish  cad,  both  signify  **  a  fight." 

6.  Cark.  This  prefix  appears  to  mean  '*  rocky,"  "  stony,"  anid  hence  the 
Csmt  and  Camute*,  as  well  as  many  names  of  places  involving  the  same  root, 
would  9eem  to  have  reference  to  stpny  or  rocky  localities.  Compa/e  the  Gaelic 
cdm,  <*  to  heap  up,"  and  com,  caim,  "  a  heap  of  stones,"  **  rock." 

7.  Crao.^  a  root  rather  than  prefix^  unless  we  suppose  it  to  form  part  of  t|ie 
name.Grasoc«/t.  It  means  ^ rocky,"  "stony,"  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Bas-Breton  krag,  the  Welsh  craig,  the  Gaelic  atrraig,  creag,  all  signifying  *.*  a 
rock,". "  a  large  stone,"  and  our  English  woid  *'  crag."  This  same  root  appears 
to  exist  in  the  name  of  Moun^  Cragu*  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia,  and  more  than  prob- 
ably in  that  of  the  Alpe*  Grata,  **  the  craggy  or  rocky- Alps,"  an  etymology  far 
preferable  to  that  which  connects  the  name  of  the  Graian  Alps  with  the  fabled 
wanderings  of  the  Grecian  hero  Hercules.  .  Diefenhach  appears  to  think  that 
there  is  some  oonfinnation  of  this  Celtic  etymology  to  be  deduced  from  Petro- 
miw  ArbUer,  c.  122.  This  same  rootcro^  seems  to  lie  also  at  the  basis  of  the 
modem  name  Crau,  which  is  given  to  the  Celebrated  laj^deus  eofflpus,  or  "  stony 
field,"  near  Aries. 

8.  DuRo.  The  syllables  duro  at  the  beginning  (and  also  durum  at  the  end)  of 
Celtic  local  terms,  occur  in  the  names  of  places,  dec,  situated  near  rivers  or  the 
sea.  We  find  in  Welsh  dwr,i,  e.,  dctr,  and  dttvr  or  dotyr,  signifying  **  water." 
We  have  also  dour  in  Cornish,  and  duf  in  Bas-Breton,  with  the  same  meaning. 
Hie  Irish  and  Gaelic  ^ord  corresponding  is  uisge ;  but  Lbuyd  and  Armstrong 
give  dabhdr  and  dovoTf  <*  water,"  as  obsolete  Erse  terms,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  Sanscrit  io^Aro,  **  ocean."  We  find,  also,  the  same  root  dur  ap- 
pearing in  the  names  of  several  rivers,  as,  for  example,  the  Durius  in  Spain,  the 
AturtM  and  Duranius  in  Gaul,  the  Duria  in  northern  Italy,  dtc,  all  marking  Cel- 
tic localities.  {Priehaini,  Researches,  vol.  iii.,  p.  125.  Diefenbach,  i.,  p.  156,  ssq. 
Adelung,  ii.,  p.  57.)  ^ 

9.  Ebor  or  Ebur.  This  prefix  is  probably  derived  from  a  lost  Celtic  word 
analogous  to  u/er,"  banks,"  in  German.  Supposiifg  this  to  be  so,  the  name 
Etwr-ach,  whence  Ebordcum,  **  York,*!  in  England,  might  mean  a  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  water.  Another,  but  less  probable  derivation,  would  be  that 
ooonecting  it  with  the  Welsh  aderf  "  9  confluence  of  waters." ,  It  has  been  sup- 
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posed  that  sneh  names  of  places  as  AherdeeUf  AherBothtiekt  Aberaan^j  6te,f  in 
,  floolland,  contain  this  Celtic  prefix.    {Prichatd,  iily  p.  Its.) 

10.  hvQ.  The  meaning  of  this  prefix  has  been  disputed.  According  to  one 
of  the  ancient  writers  {Clitophon,  op.  Pint,  de  Ftum.—Op.  ed.  Reiske^  Tof.  x.,  p. 
783)  the  odme  Lu^dunum  (AovySdwopJt  in  which  it  occnrs,  signifies  "  crow's 
hiH,"  the  prefix  tug  meaning  "a- crow  :*'  Xoihyop  yhp  rf  o^v  SiaXixTtfi  t6v  Kopatta 
jcaXot^acvi  6o^f3v'6k  rSirov  mx^ra.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  is  explained 
well  enough,  but  the  signification  given  to  the  prefix  can  not  be  correct.  The 
appellation  Lugdwrmm  appears  rather  to  indicate  a  city  situate  on  or  near  a  hiB 
oi*  eleyation  on  a  riter,  or  near  some  confluence  of  waters.  We  may  tiien  com- 
pare hg  with  the  Welsh  Iktbch,  and  tl^e  Erse  loch,  V  a  lake,"  <*  an  inlet  of  w&- 
ter,"  Ac.  This  explanation  will  «uit  reiy  weU  the  position  of  Lugdunum,  the 
modem  I.yoni»  situate  under  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus. 
So,  again,  Lugdunum  Batavohitny  the  modem  Leydtriy  is  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Walter,  being  situate  on  th»  Old  Rhi'Ae,  the  burg  or  central  part,  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  being  the  only  elevated  spot  of  ground  fbr 
ihany  miles  around ;  and,  finally,  LugiuntMi  Convenaruniy  now  St.  Bertrand,  standk 
on  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Oararme. 

11.  liAWT.  This  prefix  means  "a  valley,"  "a  rivulet."  In  Welsh  we  have 
nant,  **  a  ravine,"  "  a  brook ;"  in  Cornish;  nanee,  <*  a  vaUey."  The  term  fian/  is 
in  common  use  in  Wales,  and  it  is  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  Savby,  where 
vre  find  Nantde  GriOy  Nant  de  Taecnay ;  and  so,  also,  Ifant  Arpenaz,  '*  a  torrent 
flowing  over  a  suminit,"  which  is  exactly  described  in  Welsh  by  Ifant-ar-penau. 
Hence  many  local  names  in  Oaul,  as  Ifantuacunit  now  Nantuct  in  Burgundy,  sit- 
uated in  p.  narrow  valley,  on  a  lake  between  two  mountains ;  so,  also,  the  iVan- 
tuateSf  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  occupied  the  valley  of  ^e  Rhine, 
immediately  below  its  source ;  and,  again,  Ifamnetes  or  Nanrutes,  now  NaMes  or 
Ifantz^  in  It  country  intersected  by  rivulets.  {Adelung,  ii.,  ^.  64.  Prichardj  iii:, 
p.  15W.     Diefenhachj  It  p.  B%.) 

13.  Nexbt.  This  prefix,  according- to  Fortunatus,  meant  *<  a  temple,"  prob- 
ably a  gjrove-temple,  and  hence  was  connected,  peihaps,  in  some  way  with  the 
Greek  vipta^,  "  a  glade,"  *'  a  piece  of  wooded  ground,"  and  the  Latin  nemuSf  "  a 
grove. ^*  Hence  Drynemetum  (where  it  ^ipears  as  a  prefix  to  the  second  part  of 
the  compound),  the  name  of  a  place  in  Galatia,  where  the  Council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred, from  all  the  three  nations  of  Gauls  in  Galatia,  were  accustom«ed  to  as- 
semble. Hence,  also,  Vemenutist  the  name 'of  a  celebrated  temple  in  tlfe  ^ein- 
ity  of  Burdigala,  now  BourdeauXj  which,  according  to  Fortunatuft,  meant  •*fanum 
h^ens.^'  So,  too,  Augu$tonometum,  now  Clennont,  in  Autetgntj  where  was  the 
temple  of  Fami.  {Addtmg,  11.,  p:  77.  IVieAard,  iii.,  p.  1S7.  BaHaffNeue  Vnr 
tthuehungent  p.  899.) 

8.  CeMe  kedl  a^gb^U. 

1.  -Acim.  This  snfllx  contains  this  Celtid  root  ae,  *<  vrater,''  and  hence  Ihe 
ilfenoes  of  so  many  plades  in  Gaul  with  this  termination,  all  situate  on  rivers, 
fto.,  as  Arenaeum^  on  the  Ahine ;  Laureacmn,  on  the  Danube ;  Magontiaaslk, 
mh  the  Rhine ;  TVtmmiIi  and  Bagtuum,  on  tiie  Scaldis ;  Blariaeum,  on  the  Mbsa, 
dee.  {Adeiung,  !i.,  p.  41.)  So,  lit  a  later  day,  the  convent  of  Mauxaaim,  in  An- 
vwigne,  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  ftom  its  having  been  founded  **  inter  c^mw." 
{Dkfenhaeh^  l,  p.  66.) 

%.  -Atifi,  -lAfts.  In  Welsh,  iM,  aU,  is  a  ftequent  tennination  of  a^Jectiveft, 
is  CeiMoriedd,  the  Cttsarians  or  Romans,  easily  convertible  into  olet,  tofw ;  like- 
wise aeth^  a  termination  of  nouns,  t»Catineth,    {Priehard,  iii.,  p.  ItB.) 
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3.  -BBioi,  -Buviy  -BBiJu  The  meaning  of  these  terminations  is  far  from  be- 
ing cleariy  ascertained.  The  first  occurs  rery  frequently  in  the  Ibero-Celtie 
parts  of  Spain,  as  NfrtobrigOj  Mnobnga^  Langobrigtt^  Segobriga,  &c.,  and  is  gen- 
erally appropriated  to  towns  on  riyers.  This  bad  led  many  to  imagine  that  the 
ending  in  question  is  the  same  as  the  German  Brtteke  and  English  bridge. 
This,  howpver,  though  a  fery  plausible  analogy,  will  not  stand  the  tqst  of  a 
close  examination,  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  made  applicable  to  such  names 
as  that  of  the  BriganUs.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  to  give 
the  termination  briga  the  signification  of  **  city,"  with  the  associate  idea  of  ele- 
vation, i.  e.,  a  city  on  some  elevated  spot,  and  we  may  then  compare  it  with  the 
Welsh  bre,  <*a  hill  or  mount,''  "a  peak^*'  the  IMe  bri^  "a  hUl,''  "a  rising 
ground,"  whence  brioghaeht  "  hilly ;"  the  Gaelic  braigh,  "  the  upper  part"  of  any 
thing  or  place,  dec.  The  termination  iria  will  also  have  the  meaning  of.  **  a 
city,"  and  with  this  we  may  compare  the  ending  fipCa^  in  the  names  of  certain 
cities  of  Thrace,  which,  according  to  3ttEd>o,  also  meant  "  a  city,"  and  was 
equivalent  to  iroXtf.  Thus  :Mesembria,  a  colony  of  Megarians,  was  originally 
caHed  Menebria,  that  is,  **  the  city  of  Mene,'^  its  founder.  So  the  city  of  Selys 
was  Selybriaf  scad  JEnns  was  called  PoUfobria^  or  the  city  of  Pdltys.  (Sirab.f , 
Tii.,  p.  319,  Cos.)    The  termihation  -briva  appears  to  be  closely  connepted  with 

.  these,  and  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the  same  ending,  though  man^  give 
this  also  the  meaning  of  "  bridge,"  while  others  make  it  signify  **ford.'^ 

4.  -DUNUM,  -DiNUM.  AcconHng  to  Bede,  dun  signified  a  hill  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  namely,  that  of  Wales  and  the  Stratbclyde  Britons. 
Aooordiftg  to  CLitiphon,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch  (compare  remarks  under  the  pre? 
&c  Lug),  it  was  the  same  in  meanmg  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  doihwv  KoXcnici 
TOP  i^ixovra.  Adelung  compares  with  this  the  Greek  ^Iv,  **  a  heap."  In  the 
names  of  places  in  Britain,  dun  and  din  appear  to  have  been  used  indiflTereiitly 
one  for  the  oth^r.  Thus,  far  example,  Londimim  and  Londumtm  are  both  fooad. 
The  Welsh  dinas^  meamng  **  dty,"  has  probably  the  same  origin.  In  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  sand-hiUs  on  the  coast  are,  according  to  Adelung,  still  called  Diknen^ 
and  so  in  England  the  name  of  down$  or  dunes  is  given  to  little  hillocks  of  sand 
fyimed  along  the  sea-coast.    {Adelung,  ti.,  p.  67.    Prickardf  iii.,  p.  136.) . 

6.  -DUBi^K.    Compare  remarks  on  the  prefix  Dura. 

6.  ^LAUNi,  -LANi.  In  Welsh  Uan  means  *'  an  inclosure."  Hence  Segelaunit 
Catieuchlani,  &c. 

7.  -KAous.  According  to  some,  this  ending  has  reference  to  an  association, 
anion,  or  feUowship,  and  hiBuce  to  a  collection  or  union  of  families.  {Radloff, 
p.  397.).    Others,  however,  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  magh,  "  a . 

..field  or  plain.**  ^  It  would. ^hen  have  reference  to  the  surrounding  locality. 
{Prichard,  iii.,  p.  126.     Dtefenbachfl,  p.  77.) 

8.  -RiTVM.  This  ending,  which  we  find  in  AuguMtoriium,  Citmboritumt  dec., 
appears  to  mean  "  a  ford."  Compare  the  Welsh  Rh^d  and  Cornish  Ri/d,  both 
meaning  "a  fatd ;"  hence  Bh^fd-yehaHfth^  ^!^^  ^'^  Oxford.  Erse  has  no  cor- 
responding word  approaching  this  root.  * 

9.  -TBiQBs.  This  ending  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Durotriges,  dee.  In 
W^, trnr means *•  to  stay,"  '< t6  abide ;" .wIi^acq  triganf  ''to  remain }", $riga- 
l^fi^  *\  ^(Mibitanta ;"  and  h»wse^Purp:inge$,  "  dwellers  near  water." 

Li 


INSULA    BRITANNIC^ 


T^SE  may  be  oonsidered  under  three  heads :  1.  Britannia  ; 
2;  Hibemia  ;  3.  Insuke  Britannicm  Minares.    * 

1.  BRITANNIA. 

1.  Namea. 

I.  Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names  of  JSrt- 
iannia  (in  Qreek  Bfyeravia^  hperrnvUk,  B/^rrravtici)  vriaog)  and  Al^ 
bum  {^KXoviwv), 

n.  The  etymology  of  the  word  Britannia  or  Britain  has  been 
muoh  disputed.  One  of  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  derives 
it  from  a  Celtic  word  brith  or  brit^  signifying  ^^  painted,"  and  tan^ 
an  element  which  we  find  forming  part  of  so  many  other  names 
of  countries,  both  ancient  and  modern,  such  as  Mauri-tan-ia^ 
Aqui4an^ia,  Lusi-tan-iaj  Kurdistan,  Hindo-stan,  &c.,  and 
which  appears  to  signify  " region"  or  "country." 

ni.  The  term  brith  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  custpm  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  of  a  blue  color 
extracted  from  woad.  Carte  says  that  the  name  in  the  most 
ancient  British  poets  is  Inis  ("  island")  prydhain.  The  mean* 
ing,  however,  oi  prydhain,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  oor- 
mpt  form  derived  from  the  root  brit,  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 

IV.  The  name  Albion  comes  from  the  Celtic  root  Alp  or  Atb^ 
and  has  reference  to  the  lofty  coasts  of  the  island,  as  it  lies  fa^ 
oing  Gallia.  Others,  giving  Alp  oi  Alb  the  meaning  of  "  white," 
refer  the  name  to  the  white  or  chalky  cliffs  of  Britain 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  probably  of  that  great  family,  the  main  branches  of  which, 
distinguished  by  the  designation  of  Celts,  spfead  themselves 
so  widely  over  middle  and  western  Europe.  The  Welsh  and 
Danish  traditions  indicate  a  migration  from  Jutland,  but  it  is 
decidedly  erroneous  to  seek  to  connect,  as  some  do,  the  name 
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Cpmrpy  the  naticmaLappeUatiozL  of  the  Welsh,  with  the  Cim* 
meriikns  (the  KififUpiot  of  Herodotus)  and  the  Chnbri  of  the 
Bomui  historiaosy  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  onoe  oc- 
cupied Jutland,  or  the  ancient  Cimbrip  Chersonese.  Neither 
the  Cimmerii  nor  Cimbri  ever  dwelt  in  this  quarter. 

n.  The  Celts  crossed  over  from  the  neighboring  country  of 
Gaul ;  and  Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one'from  the 
quarter  since  known'  as  Gascony^  and  another  from  Armorica. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Belggs,  actuated  by  martial  restlessness 
or  the  love  of  plunder,  assailed  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  island,  and  settled  there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland 
country. 

III.  On  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  we  must 
conceive  that  it  received  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  Roman 
and  foreign  blood.  Comparatively  few  women  would  be  brought 
by  the  Romsin  soldiers,  and  such  of  the  latter  as  settled  perma- 
nently would  unite  .themselves  to  native  females.  It  was  the 
policy,  moreover,  of  the  Romans,  to  employ  the  native  troops 
of  one  province  in  the  conquest  or  military  administration  of 
other  provinces^  a  contrivance  obviously  devised  with  the  view 
of  preventing  revolt.  Accordingly,  we  find  aiHong  the  Roman 
monuments  of  Britain  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  in 
that  island  of  soldiers  from  Gaul  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  from  which  circumstance  there  necessarily  resulted 
a  great  intermixture  of  foreign  and  native  blood. 

IV.  On  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces,  the 
Saxons  and  Angli,came  over  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  and 
their  power,  in  its  turn,  was  overthrown  by  the  Normans ;  so 
that  here,  again,  we  have  two  new  elements  added  to  the  an- 
dent  stook.  ^  - 

3.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  Britain  becomes  known  In  early  times  to  the  Phoenicians, 
and  then  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  people  of  Massilia,  who 
all  trade  for  tin  to  certain  islands,  called  by  Herodotus  Kamr<- 
repiSe^  {Cassiteri€ies)y  or  '^The  Tin  Islands,''  and  which  are 
oommoidy  supposed  to  have  been  the  Stilly  Isles^  including*  a 
part  of  Cornwall. 

n.  This  trade  in  tin  is  subsequently  carried  on  by  the  Vene- 
tes^  a  GifeUic  tribe,  and  from  them  Ceesar  is  first  made  acquaint- 
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'dd  vnth  Britun,  and  oonceived  ihe  idea  of  its  oonqneet.  Stioi* 
tdated  by  the  desire  of  military  renown,  and  of  ihe  glory  «f 
first  earrying  ihe  Roman  anns  into  Britain,  and  prorokdd,  also, 
as  he  tells  ns,  by  the  aid  which  had  been  fiirnished  to  his  enediieis 
in  Gaul,  Cassar  determiBes  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island. 

m.  Imrasi&n  of  Britain  by  CtBsar, — ^He  penetrates  some  dis- 
tance into  the  islaiid ;  but  his  saooess  is  certainly  not  sudi  as 
to  induce  lum  toattempt  the  peimanent  reduction  of  the  isl- 
and ;  and,  from  some  passages  in  anoi^it  authors,  it  has  been 
oeojeotured  that  his  success  wa^  even  not  so  great  as  he  him- 
self has  repi;esented  it. 

IV.  After  the  departure  of  Caesar,  the  Romans  do  not  return 
to  thc/ island  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  leav^ig'the  Britons 
alone  for  about  a  c^itury,  or  goiDg  no  further  than  to  threaten 
an  attaek.  In  the  interval,  those  of  the  Britons  who  dwelt  in 
the  parts  nearest  to  Gaul  appear  to  have  made  some  pri^ess 
in  civilization.  Tiiey  coin  money,  and  many  British  coins  have 
been  discovered,  of  which  about  forty  belong  to  a  prince  named 
Cunobelin  (so  on  his  coins),  called  by  Suetonius  CynobeUirmsi^ 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  over  the  Trinobantes,  and  to  have 
had  his  residence  at  Camalodwnum, 

V.  Aulus  I'lautius,  a  senator  of  prsetorian  rank,  is  sent  by 
Claudius  into  Britain,  in  command  of  the  forces  designed  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  island.  The  Britons,  under  the  sonsof 
the  now  deceased  Cunobelin,  namely,  Cataratacus  and  Togo- 
dumnus,  make  a  brave  resistance,  but  are  finally  overpowered, 
Claudius  himself  having  come  with  re^nfordements  to  the  Ro^ 
man  army,  and  liaving  taken  Camalpdunum,  the  capital  of 
Cunobelin,  and  numbers  of  the  natives  submit  either  at  dis- 
cretion or  upon  terms.  The  Roman  Senate  decree  triumphal 
honors  to  the  emperor,  and  the  memory  of  his  success  has  been 
perpetuated  in  his  coinage. 

VI.  Vespasian  (the  future  emperor),  lieutenant  to  Pkiitius, 
.  conquers  Vectis  Insulaj  or  the  Isle  of  Wig'htj  and  has  consider- 

able  success  against  the  tribes  of  tile  southern  coast.  Upon  lihe 
'departure  of  Plautius,  however,  those  Britons  who  are  strug- 
gling lor  independence  ovetmn  the  lands  of  such  as  have  allied 
themselves  with,  or  submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  P.  Osloiius 
Soapnlav  who  succeeds  Plautius  (A.D.  50)  as  propnetor,'  finds 
affiiirs  on  his  arrival  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
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VU  Osfcoriusy  afte  valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
dafiM^  and  .takes  prisoner  Patarataons  (or,  as  TaoitQS  calls 
him,  Caractaons),  aboat  A.D.  51^  and  reoeives  the  iiwignia 
of'^  a  trinnQ)b.  CatiuAtaoas  is  thrown  into  chains  by  Cartu»- 
Tnandna,  queen  of  the  Brigaates,  with  whom  he  has  taken  ref* 
age,  and  is  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  is  tak^i  to  Rome 
with  some  of  the  members  of  his  family,  bat  his  imbioken  spirit 
and  noble  demeanor  oommand  the  admiration  of  Claadius,  and 
he  is  pardoned  by  that  prinoe. 

Vin.  The  Romans  are  harassed  aft^  this  with  repeated- 
skirmishes,  and  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Siimes,  and. 
Ostorius  <lies,  worn  oat  with  care,  abont  A.D.  53.  Didms  sac* 
oeeds  Ostorins,  and  finds- the  Romim  affiiirs  in  a  very  depressed 
coiulition.  He  engages  in  hostilities  with  the  Brigantes,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  gained  jtny  signal  advantage.  His  oom- 
mand extends  into  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  snooesscHr  of  Claodi* 

» 

OS,  probably  until  A.D.  57. 

IX.  Veranios  succeeds  Didios,  bat  lives  only  a  year  after 
taking  tiie  command,  and'does  littiie  in  that  interval.  His  sqc« 
caesor  is  Suetonios  Paulinos,  wito  obtains  more  distinction 
Sftetonias  attacks  and  captures  the  Isle  of  Mona,  now  An  fie* 
Mjr,  the  great  seat  of  tiie  Druids,  outs  down  their  saered  groves, 
and  destroys  the  altars  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed 'to 
offer  up  human  sacrifices.  He  is  then  recalled  £rom  the  west- 
em  shores  of  Britain  by  the  news  of  a  great  rising  of  the  na- 
tives under  Boadicea,  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  has  al-^ 
ready  been  subdued  by  die  Romans.  The  revolt  of  Boadicea 
nearly  extinguishes  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  but  at  last* 
the  natives  are  completely  d^eated  in  a  battle,  the  scene  xxt- 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  just  to  the  north  of  London^ 
The  Roman  general  ravages  with  fire  and  sword  the  territories 
of  aU  those  native  tribes  which  have  wavered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  those  who  had  joined  in  the 
revolt. 

X.  The  chief  civil,  or)  rather,  fiscal  officer  of  the  Romans, 
qnanrels  with  Suetonius,  and,  though  ihe  latter  retains  the  com- 
mand for  a  lime  longer,  he  is  at  last  recalled  without  finishing 
the  war  (A.D.  62),  and  Petronius  Turpilianus  is  appointed  his 
8a(EN)essor.  Under  the  milder  treatment  of  tiie  new  general  the 
revolt  seems  to  have  subsided. 
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XI.  Several  generals  are  suooessiyely  sent  to  the  island ;  bat 
ihe  Romans  make  little  progress  until  the  time  of  Vespasian 
(A.D.  70^78),  in  whose  reign  Petilius  Cerealis /subdues  the  ' 
Brigantes,  who  had  renewed  hostilities ;  and  Julius  Frontinus  • 
subdues  the  Silures.     But  the  glory  of  completing  the  conquest 
of  South  Britain  is  reserved  for  CnSBUs  Julius  Agrioola,  whose* 
adtions  are  recorded  subsequently  by  his  son-in-law,  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus. 

XU.  From  the  time  of  Agricola,  the  later  years  of  whose 
government  are  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  read  little 
about  Britain  in  the  Romian  historians  until  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian (A.D.  85->120),  who  visits  the  islaiid,  which  has  been 
much  disturbed.  The  conquests  which  Agricda  had  hiade  in 
Caledonia  seem  to  have  been  speedily  lost,  and  the  emperor 
fences  in  the  Romah  territory  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  eighty  Ro- 
man, or  about  seventy-four  Englii^  mile's  long.  This  rampart 
will. be  described  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

XTTT;  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Antoninus  PiUs  (A.D.  138- 
161)  Roman  enterprise  revives  a  little.  LoUius  Urbious,  his 
lieutenant  in  Britain,  drives  back  the  barbarians,  and  recovers 
the  country  as  far  as  Agricola's  line  of  stations  between  the  ' 
Forth  and  Clyde.  An  account  of  the  intrenchment  erected  by 
him  in  this  quarter,  and  which  is  called  the  Wall  of  Antoninus, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia.    . 

XIV.  In  the  following  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  ( A J>. 
161-180)  we  have  some  notice  of  wars  in  Britain,  which  Cal- 
purnius  Agricola  is  sent  to  quell.  During  this  same  reign,  ^x 
else  in  that  of  Commodus,  son  of  Aurelius,  the  Caledonians 
break  through  the  Wall  erf  Antoninus.  Ulpius  Maroellus,  an 
able  leader,  is  sent  against  them,  and  defeats  them  with  heavy 
loss.  A  great  mutiny  among  the  legions  in  Britain  occurs  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Commodus,  which  is  with  difficulty  quelled  by 
Pertinax  (afterward  emperor),  one  of  the  successors  of  Marcel* 
lus  in  the  government  of  the  island. 

XV.  The  contest  between  Clodius  Albinus  and  Severus  for 
the  empire  drains  Britain  in  a  great  measure  of  its  troops,  wha 
are  called  by  the  former  to  strengthen  his  army,  and  the  north- 
em  tribes,  taking  this  opportunity  of  renewing  hostilities,  break 
into  the  Roman  province,  and  spread  desolation  far  and  near. 
Induced  by  the  unfavorable  tenor  of  the  intelligence  from  the 
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iaiaad,  Severas,  who  had  suooeeded  in  the  oontest  with  Albi- 
nos, reaolves  to  undertake  the  war  in  person,  and  accordingly 
oro88e&  over,  A.I).  206  or  207.  The  natives  do  not  come  to  a 
pitched  battle,  so  that  the  olimpaign  is  not  marked  by  any 
briUiaat  exploits.  Severus,  however,  orders  the  erection  of  the 
&mous  wall  that  bears  his  name,^  stretching  across  the  island 
from  the  Solway  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne^  an  account 
of  which  wiU  be  given  hereafter. 

XVI.  Many  years  elapse,  and  many  emperors  reign  after 
this,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  of  importance  in  Brit>- 
ain.  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  Carausius,  a 
Bf  enapian,  who  commands  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
against  the  Prankish  and  Saxon  pirates,  seizes  Britain,  and  as- 
sumes the  purple  ^about  A.D.  288),  and  such  is  his  activity 
and  power  that  the  emperors  consent  to  recognize  him  as  their 
partner  in  the  empire.  He  is  killed,  however,  some  years  aft- 
erward by  Allectus,  one  of  his  friends  (A.D.  297),  and,  three 
years  after  this,  Britain  is  recovered  for  the  emperors  by  As- 
olepiodotus,  captain  of  the  gc^ards. 

XVII.  On  the  resignation  x)f  Dioclesian  andMaximian  (A.D. 
304),  Britain  is  included  in  the  dominions  of  Constantius  Ohio- 
rus,  one  of  their  successors.  .This  prince  dies  in  Britain,  at 
Eboracumy  now  York  (A.D.  307),  after  having  undertaken^ 
with  some  success,  an  expedition  against  tiie  Caledonians. 
His  son,  Constantine  the  Qreat,  also  carries  on  some. hostilities 
with  the  same  people.  The  northern  tribes  qow  begin  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Plots  and  Scots. 

XVIII.  The  Roman  power  is  now  fast  decaying,  and  the 
provinces  are  qo  longer  secure  against  the  irruptions  (^  the  sav- 
age tribes  that  press  upon  the  long  line  of  the  frontier.  Brit- 
ain, situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  empire,  suffers  dreadfully. 
The  Plots,  Scots,  and  Attacotti  burst  in  from  tiie  north,  and 
the  Saxons  infest  the  coast.  In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  prob- 
ably in  the  year  367,  Theodosius  (father  of  the  emperor  of  .that 
name)  being  sent  over  as  governor,  finds  the  northern  people 
plundering  Augusta,  or  Londouy  so  that  the  whole  province  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overrun  by  them.  He  drives  them  out,  re- 
covers the  provincial  towns  and  forts,  re-estabUshes  the  Roman 
power,  and  gives  the  name  of  Valentia  either  to  the  district  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus,  or,  as  Horsley  thinks, 
to  a  part  of  the  province  south  of  the  wall  of  Severus. 
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XIX.  Gratian  and  ValentiBian  11.  associate  Thaodosins  (son 
of  the  preceding)  with  them  in  the  empire.  This  gives  aim- 
brage  to  Maximus,  a  Spaniard  who  had  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  Britain,  and  he  raisesr  in  this  island  the  steindaTd  of 
revolt.  Levying  a  considerable^  force,  he  crosses  over  to  the 
Cbntinent,  defeats  Gratian^  whom  he  orders  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  maintains  himself  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  his 
usarped  authority.  He  is  at  last,  however,  overcome  by  The- 
odosins,  and  the  province  returns  to  its  subjection  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Britons  who  had  followed  Maximns  to  the  Conti- 
n^t,  receive  from  him  possessions  in  Armorica,  where  they  lay 
the  fotindation  6f  a  state  which  still,  at  the  present  day,  under 
the  ajqpellation  of  BretagnCy  retains  their  language  and  tiieir 
name. 

XX.  Stilicho,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the^ 
degenerate  age  in  which  he  Uved,  serves  in  Britain  with  sue 
cess,  prolMLbly  about  A.D;  403.  After  his  departure,  t^e  un- 
happy province  is  again  attacked  by  the  barbarians,  and  fe  agi- 
tated also  by  the  licentiousness  of' the  Roman  soldiery,  who  suc- 
cessively set  up  three  claimants  to  the  imperial  throjie,  Marcus, 
Ghratian,  and  Constantine.  The  first  and  second  are  soon  de- 
throned and  destroyed  by  the  very  power  which  had  raised 
them.  Constantine  is  for  a  time  more  fortunate.  Raising  a* 
force  among  the  youth  of  the  island,  he  passes  over  into  Gaul^ 
(A.D.  409),  acquires  possession  of  that  province,  and  fixes  the 
seat  of  his  government  at  Ar elate ^  now  Aries j  where  be  is  soon* 
after  besieged,  taken^  and  killed.  His  expedition  serves  to  ex- 
haust Britain  of  its  natural  defenders:  the  distresses  of  the 
empire  render  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  necessary^ 
and  near  tiie  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or,  according  to  some, 
about  A.D.  420,  nearly  five  hundred  years 'after  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Caesar,  the  island  is  finally  abandoned  by  them. 

4,  Division  of  Britannia  by  the  Roman's. 

I.  The  first  Roman  governors  were  the  propreetors,  officers 
chiefly  or  entirely  military ;  nor  are  there,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  records  or  traces  of  a  subdivision  of  Britain  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Our  authority  for 
the  administration  of  Britain  is  the  Nottiia  Imperii^  a  record 
oC  late  date,  probably  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  quit- 
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tiiig^the  island.  FVom'tiie  <*Nctiti&^  weieam  thai  the  gov- 
ehmiQiit  of  iho  island  wM'iirtanurted  to  an  officer  oallad  Vica^ 
rius,  under  whom  there  were  fire  governors,  one  for  each  of  the 
five  provinces. 

n;  The  names  of  the'  five  provinoeisi  into  which  Britannia 
was  divided  were  as  follows :  1.  Britannia  Prima  ;  ^  Briton* 
nia  Secunda ;  3.  Flavia^  CtBsarievtsis  ;  4.  Maxifna  Ccesarien- 
sis  ;  5.  Valentia  or  Valentiana.  Previous  to  this,  the  only  di- 
visdon  had  been  into  Britannta  Romanaj  or  that  part  of  the  id- 
and  upder  the  Roman  sway,  and  Britannia  Barbara. 

m.  The  situation  of  these  five  provinces  is  given  by  Richahl 
of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  work 
wa^  discovered  and  published  at  Copenhagen  about  ;the  m^cldlo 
of  the  last  century,  and  whose  authority,  though  diqfnited  by 
some,  is  apparently  not  untrustworthy«' 

IV.  Britannta  Prima^  according  to  the  authority  just  men* 
tioned,  comprehended  the  country  south  of  the  Thames  and 
Bristol  Channel, 

'  V.  Britannia  Secunda  oomprebended  the  oountiy  separated 
botn  th6  rest  of  Britain  by  ihe  Sabrina,  nofw  the  Severn,  and 
the  Deval  now  the  Dee  ;  in  other  words,  Wales,  Herefordshire, 
Xonnumthshire,  and  parts  of  Salop,  and  of  the  counties  of 
Obmcester  and  Worcester. 

VI:  Flavia  Cuesariensis  comprehended  the  territory  north 
of  the  Thames,  east  of  the  Severn,  and  probably  south,  of  the 
Mtrsetf,  of  the  Don  which  joins  tiie  Yorkshire  Ouse,  and  the 
Ebvniber.  .  /  r 

Vn.  Maxima  desariensis  comprehended  the  country  from 
the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  to  the  wall  of  Severus. 

VHI.  Valentia  or  Valentiana  comprehended  the  country  be- 
tween th^  wall  of  Severus  and  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  ih- 
duding  the  southern  part  of  Scotlandfthe  county  oiNorthuin- 
berland,  and  part  of  Cumberland. 

IX.  The  remaining  part  of  the  island  was  never  lopg  in  ti» 
power  of  the  Romans.  Agricola  overran  part  of  it^  and  estab* 
lished  some  stations ;  and  probably  Other  commanders  after  him 
brought  it  into  temporary  subjection.  The  part  which  Agric- 
ola  thus  subdued  is  termed  by  Richard  Vespasiana,  and  in- 
cluded the  country  between  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  and'  a 
Ime  drawn  from  the  Moray  Frith  (Ptolemy's  lestuary  of  th^ 
Varar)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
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X.  Horsley  gives  an  arrangement  of  the  provinoes  entirely 
different  firom  the  above,  exoept  so  far  as  regards  Britannia 
Secunda,  He  makes  Britannia  Prima  to  extend  from  the 
ooast  of  Stsssex  to  the  banks  of  the  Nene,  and  assigns  th&  west- 
em  counties  to  Flavia  CtBSoHensis,  He  places  Valentia^ih' 
in  the  wall  of  Sevenis,  and  Maxima  Casariensis  beyond  it. 

6.  Situation  and  Extent. 

I.  The  knowledge  which  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
of  the  shape  and  situation  of  !&itain  wieus  at  first  extremely  lim- 
ited and  erroneous.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  it  was  at  6^ 
a  matter  of  complete  uncertainty  whether  Britaimia  was  an 
island  or  merely  a  frontier  of  the  Continent.  The  iovasioil  of 
Julius  Ceesar  first  threw  some  light  upon  this  subject.  That 
commander  describes  Britannia  as  triangular  in  shape,  one  side 
of  the  triangle  being  opposite  to  Gaul,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Strabo. 

n.  The  Romans  first  became  ftdly  acquaitited  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  Britain  in  the  time  of.  Agricola,  during  whose  govem- 
meiit  in  that  quarter  a  Roman  fleet  first  sailed  round  the  isl- 
and, as  if  to  mark  the  extended  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

HI^  Erroneous  ideas,  however,  still  remained  on  various  points 
connected  with  the  position  of  this  island.  The  old  geogra- 
phers had  given  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  extent  ix)  which  Bretagne 
reached  westward,  made  the- coasts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  run 
in  an  almost  uniform  northeasterly  direction.  Tacitus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Agricola,  places  Britain  in  the  angle  thus  formed, 
and  makes  its  western  side  lie  facing  ilie  coast  of  Spain.  * 

TV.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Britannia  had  the  Oceanus  Due^ 
caiedonius  ('Qceayds*  AovriKoXtfiovioq)  on  the  north ;  the  OceamU 
Hibemdcus  ('Qxeavd^  'Iw6epviic6^),  or  Irish  Sea^  and  the  Oce» 
anus  Verginicus  (^itKtavbg  OvepyliatKh  <>'  ^^'  George^s  Channel^ 
aa  the  west;  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  {'QKsavdg  Bperraviico^), 
or  British  Channel^  on  the  south ;  and  the  Qceanus  Oerman- 
icus  {*ilKeavbglepfuanK6c)y  oi  German  Ocean^  on  the  east. 

7.  Mountains. 

The  only  chain  of  mountains  in  Britain  expressly  named  by 
the  ancient  geographers  are  the  Grampian,  Mons  Grampius. 
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In  the  ancient  Scottish  tongue  this  ridge  was  called  Grantz* 
bain.  It  runs  from  Dumbarton  to  Aberdeenshire^  The  Gram- 
pian  hills  are  rendered  memorable  by  the  victory  which  Agriooln 
obtained  on  them  over  Galgaous,  in  the  last  year-  of  his  gov- 
emment,  and  which  entirely  broke  the  spirit  pf  the  Britons. 
In  Stratherny  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Kirk  of  Comerie^ 
is  a  valley  nearly  a  mile  broad,  and  some  miles  long,  through 
which  the  Erne  and  Jtuchel  flow.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
two  Romyan  camps,  with  a  double  wall  and  trench,  one  large 
enough  to  contain  the  eight  thousand  men  which  Agricola  led 
to  battle  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above,  the  other  smaller, 
and  suited  for  his  .three  thousand  cavalry.  Two  miles  south- 
east is  a  third  camp,  in  which  two  legions  might  be  conveniently 
quQTtered^  The  place  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Oalffachak 
BassmooTj  taken  from  that  of  the  Caledonian  leader.. 

8.  Promojttories. 

1.  0»  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Bolerium  Prombnkmum  (BoXipiov  *Ajcpwrrfpiov)j  called, 
also,  Antivestieum.J^omontorium  ('AvricvioTaiov  'AKpwrripujv)^ . 
now  Land? s  End,  in  Cornwall.  2.  Qcrinum  Pratnontoriuin 
^Onpivov  'Aicpon-^pfov),  called,  also,  Damndnium  Promontorium 
(iiofivdvMv  ^kKpt^riipiov),  now  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall. 
8.  Grid  Metopon  {Kpiov  MrrcjTrov),  now  Ram  Head,  in  Devon- 
shire. 4.  Hellenis  Promontorium,  noy/r  Berry  Head,  in  Dev- 
onshire, to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding.  5.  Vindelia  PrOiH^ 
ontorium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Portland  Bill,  in 
DoDsetshire.  6.  Durotrigwn  Promontorium,  now  St.  Albaai^ 
Head,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  territory  of  the  Durotriges. 

2.  On  the  Western  Coast. 

1.  Herculis  Prdmontoriym  '('HpaicA^ot;^  'AMp^yriipiov),  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Bolerium  Promontorium,  now  Hartland  Point, 
in  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of^  Bristol  Channel.  2.  Octape* 
tarum  Ptomontorium  ('OKranoirapov  'Anpanripiov),  now  St.  Da- 
vid? 8  Head,  at  tiie  southwestern  extremij^y  of  Wales.  3.  Can- 
canorum  Promontorium  (KayKawav  'Aicpon-^iov),  now  Braich 
y  PuHll,  ox  Braichy  Pvrill  Head,  in  Caernarvonshire,  Wales. 
4.  Novantum  Promontorium  (NovavTwv  ^Ajcpictiipeov),  now 
Mull, of  Galloway.  5.  Epidium  Promontorium  ('ETr^diov 
*AiKp«T^piw),  now  Mull  of  Gantyre. 
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3.  On  the  Norihem  Side. 

1.  Ebudum  PromofUorium^  now  Cape  Wraik^  in  Suitor- 
landshire,  Scotland.  2.  Tarpidium  Proinontorium^  called,  also, 
Qrca$  Promontorium  ('Opsor  'Air/Mk>r^|Mov),  mm  Dunnet  Heady 
in  Caithness-shire,  Bootlaad.  3i  Virvedrum  Promaf^orium- 
(Oiispovidpovfi  *AKp6irflpiop)y  oaUed,  also,  Oaledoniof  Extremaj 
now  Dtmcansbp  Head,  in  the  same  eiiire. 

» 

4.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  Berubium  Promtmtoriurti  (Oiepovdiovfjf  'Axpcor^piov),  now 
Noss  Heady  ih  Caithness-ehire,  Scotland.  2.  Penoscullum 
Pronumtortunij  now  Ord  Mead,  in  the  same  shire.  8.  Taize* 
lum  Protnontorium  (TW<eA(w  'Aii^r^ov),  Oalled,  also,  Tatoc* 
alorum  Promontariumj  now  Kinnaird?s  Head,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland.  This  point  of  land  forms  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Grampian  chain.  4.  Ocellum  Promontorium 
{^OKeXkw  'AKfiontipiovjj  now  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humberj  in  .England;  5.  Cantium  Promontorium  (Kdvrtov 
'AicpGir^pioy),  called,  also,*  Aoamiium  Prxmo>ntbriumy  now  the 
North  Fbrelandy  in  Kent: 

9.  RiYBRS,  Bays,  and  Inlets. 

1.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 

L  TamHiSf  called  by  Taoitns  the  Tamesa,  now  the  Thames^ 
rkring  in  the  ooimtry  of  the  Dobunij  a  few  miles  to  the  sduth- 
west  of  Durocomoviumy  now  Cirencester^  and  flowing^  east- 
ward into  the  Oceanus  GermamcuSj  or  Grerman  Ocean,  Its 
whole  course  is  abeut  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.'  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  this  river,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course^ 
is  properly  called  Isis,  and  that  it  is  only  below  the  juncticNi 
of  .the  Thame  thftt  it  is  called  Thames,  which  name  is  said  to 
be  formed  by  combining  die  two  names  Thame  and  Isis.  But 
Cambdeu  observed  loiig  ago  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  that  the 
river  was  called  Thames  in  its  upper  as  well  as  in  its  lower 
part ;  that  the  name  Ibis  never  occurs  in  ancient  records,  and 
was  never  used  by  tiie,  common  people,  but  only  by  scholars. 
CsBsar  writes  tiie  name  Tamesis  (evidently  Tameaor  Thames, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Liatin  termination).  Tacitus,  as  we 
have  already  said,  writes  it  Tamesa,  and  Die  Cassius  Tofjii&a, 
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whifib'  is  the  same  name  'with  the  appendage  of  a  diSbrent  ter- 
mination. Ptolemy  has  it'lofnjea^  or,  in  some  MSS.,  *lafieaaici 
and  in  some  editions  ^Idfuaaoj  all  which,  most  probably,  are 
fonns  of  the  same  name,  ^I  having  been,  by  the  oarelessness  of 
some  early  transcriber;  snbstitated  &r  T. 

n.  Idumama  (EMovftoy/a  Troro^)  or  Sidumanis  (flidov/iovif), 
according  to  most  aathorities  Blaekwater  River  and  jSay,  but 
.according  to  Mannert  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stout.  The 
former  is  the  more  correct  opinion.  Both  the  Bluckwaier  and 
the  Stour  are  in  JEz$eXy  the  latter  forming,  in  part,  its  north-' 
em  boimdary. 

m..  jSMtenW,  now  the  Staur^  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  having  Harwich  at  its  month. 

IV.  OurySnus  (Fo^vevo^),  in  the  territory  of  the  Icem,  now 
the  Yare^  in  the  comity  of  Norfolk. 

V.  Metaris  ^stuarium  (MeropK  ^kxv^^)f  ^^^  ^^  Wa$h. 
Gambdea  makes  Ptolemy's  MeTapt$>  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old 
British  term  Matiraithj  which,  according  to  him,  was  a  gen- 
eral name  for  an  estuary.  The  estuary  of  the  Wash  at  thd 
present  day  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  sand-banks,  dry 

}  at  low  water.  Between  these  banks  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  tsestaary  have  their  ohannek.  Among  these  streams  may 
be  named  the  Ofuse^  the  ancient  Trivona^  and  the  Nensj  the 
ancient  ^ufona^  which  others,  however^  make  to  correspond  to 

.the  modem  Avon. 

VI.  Abus  ('A6oc),  now  the  Humber.  The  Humber  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  an  sBstuary,  since  the  name  is  only  applied  to 
the  united  streams  of  the  Trent  and  smaller  or  northern  Quse, 
and  since  the  tide  flows  i;ip  both,  these  rivers  abovo  their  junc- 
tion. Some  make  a  ^distinction,  .therefore,  between  the  Abus 
mstuarium  and  the  Ahus  fluviuSj  xegta^xig  the  former  as  the 
Humber f  and  the:  latter^  as  the  Qiodefn,  Ouse.  The  tributaries 
of  the  Ouse  are  ihe  UruSj  now  Yore^  and  the  Detventio^  now 
Derwent. 

Vn.  Jkmum  JSttuarwm  (Aovvev  ic^Jbro^))  now  the  month  of 
the  BiverTee. 

Vni.  Vedra  (O^^^pa),  now,,  according  to  most.antboiities, 

{ the  Wearey  ••  in :  tiie  •  <eonnty  of .  Durhmm.-  •<  Mannert, .  however, 

seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  IVte,  but  this  last  isiihe  ancient 

Tina  J  north,  of  the  Vedra,  and  marking  the  eastern  termination 

of  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 
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IX.  AlaunaoT  Alaunus  {'AlaZvog)y  now  fhe  Aluj  in  Northuni' 
berland.  Some,  less  oorrectly,  make  it  answer  to  the  modem 
Coquet  J  which  enters  the  ocean  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Aln. 
Horsley,  still  more  erroiheously,  makes  the  Alaunus  the  same 
with  the  modem  Tweed, 

X.  Tfieda^  now  the  Ttbeed.  This  Latm  form  of  the  name 
is  given  by  Cambden,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  Taum 
JSstuarium  correspond  to  the  mouth  of  this  river,  wheir  it  is 
rather  the  Frith  of  Tat/,  further  to  the  north. 

XI.  Boderia  ^stuarium  {Bodepia  d^x^^)^  ^^^  ^^e  Frith  of 
Forth.  Here  was  the  western  teritiination  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. Tacitus  caUs  it  Bodotria  ^stuariufn.  Some  erro- 
neously make  Bodotria  the  same  as  Solway  Frithj  but  this 
was  the  Ituna  ^stuarium, 

Xn.  Tava  ^stuarium^  how  the  Frith  of  Tay^  into  which 
fell  the  River  TavuSf  now  the  Tay. 

Xni.  ^sicaj  as  given  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  now  the 
Southern  Esk,  In  like  manner,  the  same  authority  gives  the 
Tind^  a  short  distance  above  the'formelr,  now  the  Northern  Esk, 

XIV.  Deva  (Ai/ova,  Aiova),  now  the  Dee^  on  which  stands 
New  Aberdeen,  It  rises  in  the  Grampian  chain.  There  was 
another  river  called  the  Dera^- the  modem  name  of  which  is 

'  also  the  jD^e,  on  the  western  coast  of  England,  and  which  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  having  Chester  on  it,  near  its  mouth. 

XV.  Celnius  (KiXvio^),  now  the  Doveran^  to  the  west  of 
Taizelum  Promontorium,  and  rising  in  the  Grampian  chain. 

iprL  Tu4Bsis  ^stuarium  (Tovdiai^  ^t^x^i^h  "^^  Murray 
Frith.  Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  this  Vara  Mstuarivm^  but 
the  Vara  ^stuarium  of  Ptolemy  (Oidpa  el^x^i^)'  is  rather  ibe 
Frith  of  Cromartiey  a  little  beyond. 

XVn.  Abdna  ^^tuarium^  now  Dornoch  Frith.  On  the 
point  of  land  where  the  lower  shore  (^  the  frith  temiinates, 
now  Tarbet  Ness,  were  erected  the  "  Arte  Finium  Imperii 
Romani.^ 

XV  ill.  Loxa  (A6fa),  just  above  the  eestuary  last  mentioned, 
now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Struih,  but,  according  to  oth- 
ers, the  Loth  or  Lossie. 

XIX.  Ha  (lAa),  now  the  Wicky  running  into  a  bay  of  tiie 
same  name. 
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2.  On  the  Northern  Side.  ^ 

I.  NabiBUS  (NoSoio^,  now,  aooc^ding  to  Mannert,  the  Diir- 
netSy  but  more  probably  the  Navem. 

n.  Volsas  Sinus  (OidXaag  MdXTTog)^  now  CcUva  Bap. 

3.  On  the  Western  Side. 

I.  Longus  Mstuarium  (Aoyyof  elj^vtft^),  now  Loch  Linnhej 
at  the  month  of  whioh  lay  Maleas  Insula^  bow  the  Isle  of  MM. 

n.  Lelaanonius  Sinus  (\ekaaw6vi6g  KoXnfig),  now  Loch  fine^ 
with  the  Cr/oto  Insula^  now  /«/i0  ofAnran^  lying  off  its  month. 

ni.  Gto^a  JSstfiarium  (KX^ra  elgx^tg)^  now  the  jRnYA  o^ 
Clyde.  Here  was  the  western  extremity  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. 

'  IV.  Kherigonius  Sinus  {*l?epiy6viog  xdXnog),  now  Loch  Ryauy 
tiie  outer  shore  of  which  formed  part  of  iher  Novantum  Cherso- 
nesus,  terminating  in  the  Novantum  Promontorium,  or  Mull 
of  Galloway. 

V.  Abravannus  Sinus  {'ABpaovawo^  moXnog)^  now  Luce  Bayj 
east  of  the  Novantum  Chersonesus. 

.VI.  lena  JEstuarium  ('I^d  cf^^var^ ),  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Wigton  Bay, 

'  Vn.  Ituna  Mstuarium  ('Irovva  d^X^t^)^  now  Solway  Frith^ 
between  Scotland  and  England,  and  where  was  the  western 
termination  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  its  eastern  one  being  on  tiie 
Tyne. 

Vin.  Moricambe  ^studrium  (Mopi«4^(^  d^vatg),  now  Mo- 
ricambe  Bay,  just  below  which  was  Setantiorum  Portus,  now 
Lancaster  Bay. 

IX.  Belisama  ^stuatium  {BeXCoofia  d^x^ai^),  now  the  moiith 
of  the  River  Jlf<?r5e(y,  according  to  most  authorities;  but  more 
properly  that  of  the  River  Bibble^  and  so  given  by  Cambden. 

X.  Seteia  JEstuarium  {"^errita  elgx^ai^)j  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Devaj  the  modern  Bee. 

XI.  Toisobius  or  Toesobis  {ToCa66ig)i  now  the  Conway,  a  riv- 
er of  Wales,  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea.  *  At  its  mouth  was 
Conovium,  now  Abercomoay.  ^      ■        ' 

Xn.  Studa  {lroviua)y  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Duffi 
or  Douay^  but,  according  to  Reichard,  the  Dyst.  The  former 
is  the  more  correct  opinion. 
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Xm.  Tuerobis  {TovepoBii^),  now  the  Teifj/  or .  Teive^  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Cardiganshire  in  Wales.  Beiohard  makes 
it  the  Milford. 

XrV.  Sabrina  JEstuariumr  oall4d,  also,  Sabriana  ^stutm- 
um  (2a6piava  eI(%v(FH')  I  i^ow  the  mouth  of  the  Severn^  the  an- 
cient Sabrina  or  Sabriana,  Tacitus,  makes  mentiim  of  this 
river,  and  names  as  one  of  its  tributaries  the  Antanaj  now  the 
Aifon,  The  lorue  reading  in  Tacitjus  for  the  lattw  stream  i8| 
Mannert  thinks,  Avana. 

XV.  VexaUa  JEstuatium  (Ovi(aXka  elcxv<fii^^  2iow  Bridge* 
water  Bay^  just  below  tiie  mouth,  pf  the  Severn. 

.4.  On  the  Southern  Side. 

I.  Cenionis  Ostia  {Kevliov  noTafidc)^  now,  according  to  MbH' 
neirtf  Falmouth  Harbor  or  Bay^  into  which  the  small  river . 
Vale  flows. 

II.  Tamar%bs  (1%apoc),  upw  tha  TamoT't  on  which  stai^ 
Plymouth  J  and  the  Tamari  Ostia  is  now  Plymouth  Sound. 

nii  Isaca  (lacfjca),  now  the  iize,  or,  as  it  is  more  comn^only 
called,  the  Exe^  with  Exmouth  at  the  entrance,  and  JEz&t^r,. 
the  ancient  Isca  Dwmioniorumf  a  little  distance  ^p. 

IV.  Alanus  ('AXaivog)j  or,  according  to  a  more  oorrept  read- 
ing, Alaunus  ('AAavvof ),  supposed  to  be  the  small  river. on  which 
Bridport  is  at  present  situated.  Ptolemy  places  his  ^ca  on 
this,  in  the  interior,  which  the  copyists  often  confound  with 
Isca  Silurumj  now  Caer  Leon,  in  Monmouthshire. 

V.  Portus  Magnus  (M^ac  Ai^^v),  now  Portsmouth  Harbor. 
The  position  of  this  haven  is  well  ascertained,  both  by,  its  ^i^ 
and  security,  when  compared  with  the  neighboring  harbors. 
The  situation  of  Venta  Bel^arwm^  now  Winchester ^  to  the  north- 
-west, as  mentioned  by  Pto}eray,  Ukewise  sen»s  to  fix  the.  Jo- 
eality.  The  oAly  difficulty  is»  that  th^  Isle  of  Wight,  the  an* 
cieut  Vectis  Insula,  lies  to  the  squtfai^est  of  Portsmouth,  where- 
as Ptolemy  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  the  Miywc  h^riv.    The 

.<4d  geogri4[>her,  however,  opca^pnaily  makes  slips  of  ihis  kind. 

VI.  Nbmts  Portus  {Kaiv^  ^Ufi^v)*  l>ow  the  harbor  of  J^, 
into  which'  the  River  Bother,  the  moient  Limanus^  empties. 
.Mannert,  less  correctly^  se^  tQ  identify  it  with  the  harb^xr  of 

VII.  Next  follow,  in  successioni  Portus  Lem^tmanusyiw^ 
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the  harbor  o(  Lymne,  the  anoient  Lemanm;  Portus  DubriSf 
now  the  harbor  of  Dover ;  and  Portus  Ritupis^  called,  alao, 
BitupcR  or  Rut$qn<By  now  Richborouffh, 

10.  Character  op  the  Couktry,  &c. 

The  ancient  writers  describe  Britannia  as  ht  the  most  part 
leyel  and  well  wooded.  Several  portions  of  it,  however,  are 
represented  as  ^lountainaas  and  hiUy,  particularly  ta  the^north. 
The  .soil  is  spoken  of  as  very  productive,  and  the  surface  of  the 
country  as  abounding  in  rivers  large  and  small.  Among  the 
mineral  products  are  mentioaed  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  &c. 

11.  Character   of   the   Inhabitants. 

.  • 

I.  Various  particulars  are  given,  relative  to  the  ancient  Brit* 
ons,  by  CsBsar,  Tacitus,  Mela,  Die  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  other 
ypriters. 

II.  AcconKng  to  CoBsar,  the  natives  of  Cantium,  the  modem 
Kent^  were  by  far  the  most  civilized,  and  did  not  differ  much  in 
their  customs  from  the  Gauls.  The  inland  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  most  part  did  not  sow  com,  but  lived  on  milk  and 
flesh,  and  had  their  clothing  of  jskins. 

jil.  All  the  Britons,  according  to  the  same  authority,  stained 
themselves  with  woad,  which  produced  a  1?Iue  tinge,  and  gave 
them  a  more  fearful  appearance  in  battle.     They  also  wore  the ' 
hair  long,  and  shaved  every  part  of  the  body  except  the,  head 
and  the  uppei:  lip.  .  , 

IV.  They  fought  without  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  armed 
merely  with  the  long  and  broad  Celtic  sword,  a  javelin,  and  a 
^mall  shield.  \ 

Y.  They  ^uilt  their  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  mere  huts. 
For  example,  the  city  of  Cassivellaunus,  though  called  a  town 
alid  a  capital,  appears,  from  Ceesar,  to  have  been  nothing  but ' 
a  thick  wood  or  labyrinth,  with  clusters  of  houses,  or  rather 
huts,  scattered  about  it,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  ditcdi  ' 
and  a  rampart,  the  latter  made  of  mud  or  felled  trees,  or  prdb> ' 
ably>  of  both  materials  intermingled.    In  many  respects,  the 
towns  of  the  Cingalese,  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Juode 
of  fighting  against  the  English  practiced  by  that  people  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  present  century,  resemble  the  British  towns 
and  the  British  warfare  of  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

.M 
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VI.  The  mode  of  %htiiig  praotioed  by  the  ancient  BritoM 
Offered  in  .one  respect  very  materially  from  that  of  the  Gatili^ 
namely j  in  the  employment  of  war^hariots,  which  several  times 
produced  very  serious  effect  on  the  Romans.  These  cars,  called 
Esseda  or  Essedce  by  the  Rcmians,  were  made  to  bontain  each 
a  charioteer  for  driving,  and  one,  two,'  or  more  warriors  for 
fighting.  They  were  at  once  strong  and  Ugfat ;  the  extremity 
of  their  eudies  apd  other  sedient  points  were  armed  with  scythes 
«nd  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  whatever  fell  in  their  way, 
as  they  were  driven  rapidly  along ;  and  the  BritcfflS,  in  the  man- 
agement of  them,  displayed,  according  to  Csesar,  the  greatest 
valor  and  dexterity.  ^ 

VII.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  Druidism  flourished 
among  them  in  all  its  vigor.  Indeed,  this  singular  superstition 
was  considered  by  the  Oauls,  erroneously  to  be  sure,  to  have 
originated  in  Britain.  A  late  writer,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  ob- 
serves, that  it  is-not  without  Oriental  features.  So  much  sub- 
serviency, as  he  remarks,  of  one  part  of  t  nation  to  another,  in 
an  age  sd  destitute  of  tiie  means  of  influence  and  of  the  habits 
of  obedience,  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  system  of  an- 
cient Asia  whjch  confined  men  to  hereditary  occupations,  and 
consequently  vested  in  the  sacerdotal  caste  a  power  founded  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  knowledge. 

.  VIII.  The  Druidsf  according  to  Ceesar,  were  the  ministers 
"of  sacred  things ;  they  had  the  charge  of  sacrifices,  bo^h  public 
and  private ;  and  they  gave  directions  for  the  ordinances  of  re- 
tigiotis  worship.  A  great  number  of  young  men  resorted  to 
tfaem  for  the  purpose  of  mstmctien  in  their  system ;  and  they 
were  held  by  the  nation  at  large  in  the  highest  reverence.  They 
determined  most  disputes,  whether  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  or 
eif  individuals ;  and  if  any  crime  had  been  committed,  if  a  maft 
bad  been  slain,  if  there  were  a  contest  concerning  an  inherit- 
ance, or  the  boundaries  of  lands,  it  was  the  Druids  who  settled 
ibe  matter.  One  Jnoh  Druid  presided  over  all  the  rest.  One 
of  the  most  revolting  features  in  the  superstitioi^  of  the  ancient 
Oauls  was  the  ofiering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  they  employed 
Ihe  Druids  to  o^ciate  at  these. 


12.  Tribes  Of  Britanhia. 

I.  CiBSAR,  m  his  two  desoents  upon  Britain,  gaw  no  more 
than  a  corner  of  tbe  ootintry^  The  farthest  point  to  which  he 
penetrated  was  the  capitisd  of  Gassivellaanus^  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have.siood  on  the  site  of  the  now  rained  town  ot 
yerula^,  in  the  Tioinity  of  St  Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire.  Qedsar 
himself  describes  the  tlominions  of  this  prince  as  lyiqg. along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  tiie  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles  £rom  the  sea,  by  which  he  probably  means  the  east  coast 
of  Kent,  from  which  he  began  his  march.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  nowhere  told  of  what  people  Cassiveilannus  was  king.  The 
only.  British  viations  mentioned  by  GeBsar  are  the  people  of 
Cantiumy  the  TrinobanteSf  the  Genimagfd^  tibe  SegimHaci, 
the  AncaUies,  the  Bibrociy  and  the  Ciusi.  Neariy  all  these 
must  have  dwelt  in  th^t  part  of  the  country  which  he  hastily 
'overran.  .  / 

<  n.  The  TrinobafUes  of  Ceesar  occupied  EsseXj  and  probably 
the  greater  part  6f  Middle$ex>;  the  Cenimagni  are  thought  to 
have  dwelt  in  Suffolk^  Norfolk^  and  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  &• 
gontiaci  in  Hampshire^;  the  Ancalites  and  Bibroci  in  Berk- 
shire  ;  and  the  Ciissi  in  Hertfordshire^  one  of  the  hundreds  Qf 
which^  that  in  which  St.  ^Ihan's  stands,  still  retains  the  name 
of  Cassio. 

III.  According  to  Ptolemy^  who,  after  all^  is  the  only  author- 
ity  upon  whom  much  dependence  can  be  placed,  the  space  over 
which  the  tribes  mentioned  by  CGesar  have  been  commonly  dif- 
fused appears  to  have  been  fully  oociipied  by  other  tribes.  The 
following  is  thQ  order  in  which  he  enumerates  the.  several  nai^ 
tions  inhabitii^  what  we  now  call  South  Britain,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  be  appears  to  distribute  the  country  among  theip. 

• 

iHbes  in  South  Britain^  accordi)ig  to  Ptolemy. 

I.  jBnf  an^es.-*-Their  territory  is  described  as  extending  across 
Hkb  island  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  appears  to  have  oompr^ended 
the  greater  part,  of  the  modern  counties  oiDwham^  York,  Cum' 
berlandj  Westmorelandj  and  Lancashire.  The  Brigantes  were 
ooDsidered  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  nations. 

II.  Pan«i:r— These  are  stated  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the 
BriganteiBy  and  in  a  southeastern  diieoticm  from  themi    They 
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are  thought  to  have  oooupied  the  southeastern  angle  of  York- 
shire  J  now  called  HoldemesSy  lying  along  the  coast  of  Bridii^g" 
ton  or  Burlington  Bay.  * 

in.  Ordotnces. — ^TheyJwelt  to  the  southwest  of  the  Brigantes 
and  Parisi,  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  island,  and  appear 
to  bare  been  the  inhabitants  of  North  Wales. 

IV.  Comavii. — ^These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding,  and  seem  to  have  occupied  Cheshire^  Shropshire^, 
Stafford^  Worcester ,  and  Warwick. 

V.  Coritani. — ^These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding.  They  probably  occupied  the  whole  of  the  space  in- 
tervening between  the  Cornavii  ^nd  the  easterly  coast,  compre- 
hending the  modern  counties  of  Derby ,  Nottingham,  Lincoln^ 
Leicester,  Rutland^  and  jpart  of  Northampton. 

VI.  Catyeuchlani  (or  Catuellani,  as  they  are  called  by  Dio 
Cassius). — These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  are 
conjectured  to  have  occupied  the  remainder  pf  Northampton, 
and  all  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
probably  the  southwestern  portion  of  Oxfordshire,  lying  along 
the  Thames. 

Vn.  SimSni;  called  by  Tacitus  Iceni: — These  lay  to  the  ^east 
of  the  preceding,  and  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

Vni.  Trinoantes,  called  Trinobanteshy  Csbsox  hud  Tacitus. 
—These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  Ptolemy  places  them 
mo^e  to  the  eastward  than  the  Simeni,  and  this  may  surest 
a  doubt  as  to  these  last  being  really  the  ^ame  'with  the  Iceni, 
who  appear,  from  the  Itinerary,  to  have  certainly  inhabited 
Norfolk.  Probably,  however,  ^tolemy  erroneously  supposed 
the  coast  of  Essfix  to  stretch  frurther  to  the  east  than  that  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Essex  be- 
ing the  district;  or  a  part  of  the  district,  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
to  the  Trinobantes, -since  he  settles  them  beside  the  sBstuary 
Jamissa,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  they  also  occupied 
a  portion  of  Middlesex. 

IX.  DemettB. — ^These  were  situated  to  the  southwest  of  the 

Ordovices,  and.  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  island.    They 

seem  to  have  occupied  the  three  south  Welsh  counties  of  Coer- 

Inarthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke. 

',  X.  Si/ure^.-'^These  were  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
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oooupied,  as  is  supposed,  the  Welsh  ooonties  of  Radnor^  Breck» 
nock,  and  Olamorgany  and  also  Hereford  and  Monmouth^ 
shire. 

XIl  Dobufii  (probably  the  sainewho  are-  obOed  by  Dio  Cas- 
sius  the  Boduni). — These  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Silures,  and 
probably  inhabited  Gloueestershire,  .with  the  greater  part  of 
Oxfordshire. 

XII.  Atrebatii. — ^These  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  are  thought  (although  the  point  is  disputed)  to  have  been 
the  occupants  of  Berkshire*  As  they  were;  if  we  may  trust  to 
their  name,  a  Belgio  conupunily,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  seated  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  of  the  Thames ;  and 
the  osder  in  which  they  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  namely, 
among  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Catieuchlani  and  the 
Trinobantes,  aiqiears  also  tp  favor  the  former  position. 

.Xm.  CanHi. — These  were  to  the  east  of  the  preceding^  and 
extended  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.  They  inhabited 
Kent  and  a  part  of  Surrey^  and  their  territories  and  those  of 
the  Atrebatii  met,,  in  all  probability,  somewhere  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Surrey. 

XIV.  U^gni. — ^These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Atrebatii  and 
Cantii.  They  ilierefore  occupied  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  Hampshire, 

XV.  BelgiB. — ^These  were  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Dobuni, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastwn  part  of  Somer" 
set,  Wilts,  and  the  western  part  of  Hampshire. 

XVI.  DuroMges. — ^These  lay  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre^ 
ceding.  Their  seat  was  the  present  Dorsetshire^  which  still,  in 
a  measure,  preserves  their  name,  which  signifies,  in  Celtic,  ^^  the 
dwellers  by  the  water."     (Compare  page  169.) 

XVn.  Dumnonii  \ot  Damnonii,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Itinerary). — ^Tbese  occupied  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  were  the  inhabitants  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  thi) 
western  part  of  Somerset.  Their  nameDumn,  or,  as  it  would 
be  in  Celtic,  Duvn,  probably  still  Subsists  in  the  modem  Devon. 

XVni.  Although  we  have  thus  indicated  the.  localities  of  the 
several  tribes,  by  the  names  of  the  present  English  counties,  it 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be.  understood  that  the  ancient  boundaries 
were  the  same  as  those  of  these  comparatively  modem  divisions. 
But  to  asqertain  the  precise  line  by  which  each  territory  wvls 
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separated  from  thoee  adjacent,  to  it  ia  now,  in  mbst  instanoea^ 
utterly  impossible.  All  that  can  be  attenqpted  is  to  determine 
generally  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  each  lay.  In  a  good 
many  cases,  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  and  other  remains  has 
aoufirmed  Ptolemy's  accoant. 

'  XIX.  The  tribes  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Ciieneester,  wiliiin. 
the  space  we  have  just  been  surveying,  are,  the  SegontiaHj  An^ 
calitesj  Bibroci,  and  Cassi  (as  ahready  noticed),  the  Hedui  in 
Somersetshirey  the  Cimbri  in  Devonshire j  the  Volantii  and  Sit^ 
iuntii  in  Lancashire^  and  the  Rhemi  in  Swrey  and.  Sussex j  but 
tiiese  last  are  probably  intended  to  be  considered  the  same  people 
with  the  Reg^tii  of  Ptolemy.  Richard's  list  also  includes  the 
Cangianif  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Gangi  mentioned 
by  Taoit^Sj  and  with  the  Cangcufn  of  Dio  Cassius.  These,  how* 
ever,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  distinet  nation,  but  those  of 
the  youtiis  of  each  tribe,  or,  at  least,  of  many  of  the  -tribes,  who 
were  employed  as  the  keepers  of  the  flodcs  and  herds. 

XX.  Ptolemy's  description  of  North  Britain  is,  in  various 
respects,  not  so  satisfaatcNry  as  that  whidi  he  has  igiven  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island  In  particular,  his  account  i» 
fen^lered  obscure  and  confused  by  a  strange  mistake  into  which 
he  has  &llen  as  to  the  direction  of  the  laiid,  which  he  ext^ids^ 
not  toward  the  north,  but  toward  the  east;  In  other  words,  be 
gives  as  difierences  of  Icmgitude  what  he  ought  to  have  given 
as  differ^ioes  of  latitude..  His  enumeration  <tf  tiie  northern 
tribes  may  also  be  safely  presumed  to  be  more  imperfeet  than 
that  which  he  gives  of  those  in  the  south.. 

Tribes. in  North  Britain^  according'  to  Ptolemy, 

'  I.  NovanitB. — These  are  the  first  people  Ptolemy  mentionsw 
He  describes  them  as  dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
(by  which  we  must  understand  the  west),  immediately  under 
the  peninsula  <A  the  sam3  name.  The  peninsula  or  promontory 
^  the  Novantee  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be,  what  is  now 
called  the  Mjdl  of  Oallowap  ;  and  the  Novantee  areconsidered 
to  have  occupied  the  county  of  Wigtonj  the  western  half  of 
Kircudbright^  and  the  soutiiem  extreoiity  of  Ayrshire^  their 
boundaries  probably  being  the  Irish  Sea^  the  Sohoay  Friths 
the  River  Dee,  and  the  hills  dividing  the  districts  of  Galloway 
and  Camck. 
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IL  SelgoviJRj'^ThdBd  are  described  as  under  or  south  (meaa« 
ing  east)  from  the  NovlmtcB,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
eastern  half  of  Kiteudbright  and-^e  greater  part  of  Dumfries- 
shire. .  They  are  supposed  to  have  given  its  present  name  to 
the  Solway,  alon^  w^hich  their  territory  extended. 

m.  i>ammt.-^The8e  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and 
would  seem  to  hfi^e  extended  over  the  shires  of  Ayry  Lanark^ 
Renfrew^  and  Stirling y  a  corner  of  that  of  Dumh&,rtony  and  a 
amall  part  of  that  of  Pertf^. 

ly.  Gadeni. — Of  these,  all  that  Ptolemy  says  is,  that  they 
wer<9  situated  more  to  the  north.  This  can  not  mean,  however, 
more  to  the  north  than  the  Damnii  Jbist  mentioned,  who,  aa 
we  baYc  seen,  w»e  placed  along  the  sea^coast  of  what  Ptole* 
my  understands  to  be  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  mean* 
ing  must  he^  more  to  the  north  than  the  Otadeniy  who  are 
next  mentioned,  and  are,  by  a  corresponding  epithet,  described 
as  more  to  the  south. '  With  the  notion  which  Ptolemy  had  of 
the  «hape  of  the  island,  this  would  place  the  Gadeni  aloiig  a 
tract  in  the  interior,  which  might  extend  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Forthy  embracing  the  north  of  Cumberland,  the  west  of  Nor^ 
thumberlandy  the  west  of  Boxburgh,  together  with  the  coun* 
ties  oi  Selkirkj  Peebles,  West  Lothian,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Midlothian.  The  tovni  of  Jedburgh,  and  the  Riyei  Jed, 
seem  still  to  preserve  traces  of  their  name. 

.V.  OtadenL — ^These,  in  Ptolemy's  notion,  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  pr^eding  tracts,  but;  in  reality,  to  the  southeast  of  it,  and 
would  occupy  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  the  sea- 
coast,  comprehending  the  remainder  of  Northumberland  and 
Roxburgh,  and  the  whole  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian. 

VI.  Epidii. — ^These  lay  east  (that  is,  north)  from  the  Dain- 
nii,  but  more  northerly  (that  is,  westerly),  stretching  eastward 
(that  is,  northward)  from  the  promontory  Epidium.  The  prom- 
ontory in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Mull  6f  Cantpre;  and 
the  Epidii,  therefore,  were  the  inhabitants  ,o^  the  district  of 
Cantyre,  and  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Argyleskire,  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  east,  to  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  west.    . 

Vlt.  Cerones. — ^These.were  next  to  the  Epidii,  and  are  sup4 
poeed  to  have  inhabited  the  part  of  Argyleshire  to  the  west  o( 
Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  tract  forming 
the  western  half  of  Inverness.    The  Greones  are  described  as 
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lyiiig  to  the  east  (that  is,  to  tiie  north)  of  vthe  Ceronesi  and  oooa- 
pied  probably  abnost  the -whole  of  the  present  shire  of- Boss, 
Bat"  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Cerones  and  Creones  were  not 
the  same  people,  in  which  case  their  territory  must  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  space  we  have  assigned  to  the  two. 

VIII.  CarTioraacee.^These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Sutherland^  including  probably  |i  small  portion  of 
the  northern  part  of  Ross, 

IX.  Carem.^These  lay  beyond  the  former,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland^  and  per- 
haps a  small  portion  of  Caithness, 

X.  Comamt.^These  lay  beyond  the  preceding,  and  are  said 
to  hivve  been  the  last  people  in  that  direction.  They  therefore 
oooupied  the  north  and  east  of  Caithness. 

XI.  Caledonii, — ^These  are  the  next  people  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy ;  but  the  enumeration  here  starts  from  a  new  point, 
namely,  from  the  Lelaanonian  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  now 
Loch  Fyne.  The  Caledonii  are  described  as  extending  from 
that  bay  across  the  country  to  the  sstuary  of  Vc^rar  ;  and  they 
theref<Nre  occupied  the  eastern  portion  oi  Inverness^  with  prob* 
ably  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  shires  of  Argyle^  Perthy  fmd 
Ross.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  this  tract  was  the  great 
Caledonian  forest. 

Xn.  Cant(B, — These  were  more  to  the  east  (that  is,  the  north)^ 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastern  angle  of  Ross* 
shire,  included  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Friths. 

Xin.  Logi. — These  were  between  the  Cantee  and  Comavii, 
and  must  therefore  have  occupied  the  southeast  part  of  Suth^ 
er land ffiind  probably  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Caithness. 

XIV.  Vacomagi. — ^These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south 
(that  is,  the  sctutheast)  of  the  Caledonii,  and  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  counties  of  Naim^Elginy  and  Banff y  with  the  west 
of  Aberdeenshire^  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Inverness, 

XV.  Venicontes. — ^These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  whde 
of  the  peninstda,  now  forming  the  counties  of  Fifcy  KinrosSy 
and  Clackmannan,  with  a  portion  of  the  east  and  southeast 
parts  of  Perthy  and  probably,  also,  the  counties  of  F&rfar  and 
Kincardine.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  however,  places  the  tnbe 
of  the  Horestii  (called  by  Tacitus  Horesti)  in  the  peninsula  of 
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Fife.  All  that  appears  '^th  regard  to  the  siiaation  of  the  Ho- 
lestiiy.  from  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  is,  that  they  lay  some- 
where between  the  Grampian  Hills  and  the  previously-eon- 
qnered  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.  They  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded by  Ptolemy  under  th^  name  of  the  Yenioontes. 

.  XVI.  Ti^a:aif.^— These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Vacomagi,  and  to  the  east  (that  is,  the  northeast)  of  the 
Yenioontes.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  present  AHr* 
deen^hire^  with,  perhaps,  a  part  of  ^Kincardine. 
'.  XVn»  AUacotti. — ^These  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were  a  British 
or  an  Irish  nation.  A  territory  is  found  for  theni,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in  the  space*  betweeii  Loifk 
Fine^  and  Loch  Lomond,  comprehending  a  portion  of  Argyle 
and  the  greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

XYm.  M(Rdjt(B.-^^\m  name  is  mentioned  by  some. later 
writers,  but  does  not  occur  in  Ptolemy.  Different  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  of  its  meaning.  It  appears  to  havp  been 
a  collective  name  given  to  the  tribes  included  between  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  and  that  of  Severus.  These  tribes  were  the  No* 
vantcB,  the  ^Selgovce,  the  Crodeniithe  Otadeni,  and,  in  part,  the 
Damnii,  In  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  the  names  Maatce  and 
Caledonii  seem  to  have  come  at  length  to  be  used  as  a  general 
ezpressioti  for  all  the  tribes  beyond  the  more  limited  Roman 
province,  the  MceattB  being  understood  to  mean  the  inhabitants 
of  the  comparatively  level  and  open  country,  and  the  Caledonii 
those  who  dwelt  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  north 
and  west.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  we 
begin  to  find  the  Caledonians  apd  MaeatsB  giving  plape  to  the 
new  names  of  the  Scots  and  Picts, 

/  _ 

i3.  Main   Division   of   Britannia.  .    - 

Brttain  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  main  parts,  one 
oalled  Britannia  Bomanaj  or  Provincia  Inferior ,  thd  other 
Britannia  Barbara,  at  Provincia  Superior.  ^ 

(A.)    BbitanhiaRomana. 

L  The  name  of  Britannia  Romana  was  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  island  which  answered  to  what  is  now  called  England 
and  Wdlesy  BXidit  received  this  name  fron\  the  cixcumstance' 
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Gif  its  being  [  oompletely  subjugated  by  the  Roi^ans,  and  filled 
wil^  Roman  settlements.  The  rest  of  the  island  was  oaUad 
S^tannia  Barbara,  "     ' 

II.  The  boundar]^  betwe^i  Britannia  B/miana  and  Barbarm 
was  different  at  different  times.  In  the  reign  of  the  Empelor* 
Claudius,  T^hen  the  province  was  only  beginning  to  be  formed^ 
it  may  be  said  to  have  comprehended  only  lihatpart  of  the  ial* 
and  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Abus,  or  Humbert  and  east 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  Severn;  and  even  portions  of  this  extent  were 
bat  incompletely  subdued.  Modem  Wdk&y  therefore,  was  as 
yet  excluded.  .       • 

III.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  however,  the  waU  erected  by. 
that  emperor/  from  the  River  Tinay  or  Tyne^  on  the  east,  to 
IturuB  JEstuarium,  or  Solway  Frith,  on  the  west,  formed  the 
northern  limit ;  atod  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Piu^  ttiis, limit 
was  extended  still  further  north,  the  boundary  between  Britan- 
nid  Bomana  and  Barbara  being  then  marked  by  the  wall,  of 
this  latter  emperor,  and  which  extended  from  Boderia  JEstwh^ 
rium,  or  the  Frith  of  Forth^  on  the  eitst,  to  the  Olotta  Msbi¥» 
arium,  or  Frith  of  Clyde,  on  .the  west. 

IV .  The  division  here  spoken  of  lasted  .until  the  fourth  ceo* 
tury  of  our  era,  when  the  subdivision  into  five  provinces^  ,a^ 
ready  mentioned  (page  169),  appears  to  have  taken  place. 

.  V.  We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  citi^  and  towna  of 
Britain,  foUowing  the  old  division  of  Britannia  B/omcma  and 
Barbara  as  the  more  convenient  of  the  two. 

Cities,  ^Ci,  of  Britannia  Bomana. 

Ca^u 
In  the  territory  of  th^  Cantii  we  find,  1.  Durovernum,  now 
Canterbury,  on  the  River  Siurius,  now  Stour.  At  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation  this  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  is  evident  from  the  Roman  military  roads  to  Dover 
and  Lymne,  their  two  principal  havens,  the  ancient  Dubris  and 
Lemance.  The  old  British  name  sedms  to  have  been  Dwr^ 
whem,  which  the  Romans  Latinized  by  Durovernum,  and  it 
signified  '^  a  swift  river,"  a  name  probably  given  to  the  plaoe 
firpm  the  circunistance  of  the  Stour  running  through  the  city 
with  some  rapidity.  ,  9y  the  Saxons  it  wajs  called  Caer^Cant^ 
or  ^^  the  city  of  Kent,^'  whence  we  have  Cantuaria^  the  more 
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modem  Latin  form>  and  finally  CanUrlmry.  2,  Portus  Le- 
manusj  called^  also,  Partus,  Lemanianus,  now  Lynme,  to  the 
southwest  of  Dover.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ccesar  land- 
ed here  on  his  first  expediticm  into  Britain,  after  having  set  sail 
firom  the  Partus  Uius  in  Gaul.  The  place,  howeyer,  where 
Coesar  first  touched,  and  where  steep  xsliffii  skirted  the  shore, 
was  probably  near  the  Souih  Forelandj  and  he  landed  some- 
where on  the  flat  shore  which  extends  from  Walmer  Castle  to- 
ward Sandwich.  Some  contend  for  Somne^  Marsh,  or  the 
neighborhood,  of  Hfthe,  The  question  isv whether  Cffisar^s  '^  (bA 
eo  leco  prpgressusf^  is  to  be  understood  of  an  advance  toward 
the  north  or  toward  the  southwest.  Horsley  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  toward  the  north. 

3.  Portus  DubriSy  now  Dover.  By  the  Britons  Dover  was 
callisd  Dufyr^  from  dufyrrhd,  "a  steep  place."  The  castle, 
which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  tdwn,  is  supposed'  to 
have  been  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans.  \  lUtupis 
w  Rutupite  (*PovravTnai)y  now  BicMxmjfUgh,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  ^'  Ad 
Portum  lUtupiSj*^  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Ratupis.  it 
would  seem  that  Bitupa  is  the  nominative  of  Ritupis,  as  Du* 
brce  of  Dubris,  and  Lema/nm  o{  Lemanis.  Richborough  is  one 
of  the  noblest  Roman  remains  in  the  island.  It  was  ibe  usual 
place  of  communication  with  the  Continent,  and  guarded  one 
mouth  of  the  channel  which  then  insulated  Thanet.  It  stands 
on  a  small  elevation,  along  the  base  of  ^hioh  flows  the  Stour, 
the  ancient  Sturius.  The  Roman  walls  still,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, remain.  Ritupee  was  fsimed  for  its^  oysters.  4.  Durole* 
vunij  now,  according  to  some,  Newington,  where  are  the  re* 
mams  of  intrenohments^  and  where  an  abundance'of  Roman 
pbttery  has  been  dug  up ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  fix  the  site 
of  this  place  on  Judde  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Ospringe,  and  this 
agrees  better  with  the  distances  of  the  Itinerary.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  square  camp,  with  the  comers  rounded  off. 

5.  DurobrivaSj  now  Rochester ,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  Durobrivis, 
The  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted,  in  the 
later  period  of  tUe  empire,,  into  Roibis  (Roibae),  or,  as  we  find 
it  i^  tiie  Peutinger  Table,  Raribis  (Raribee).  From  Ro&ris  or 
Boib€e  appears  to  have  beian  formed  the  Saxon  Hrof-Geaster^ 
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and  from  this  the  modem  Rochester,  .  Bede,'  however,  derives 
Hrof'Ceaster  from  one  Hrof,  a  Saxon  chieftain.  >  6/Novioma^ 
guSj  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.  Its  site  corresponds  with 
Hobvood' Hill^  near  Farfiboroughj  where  are  the  remains  of 
an  immense  elliptical  encampment.  Noviomagos  is  said,  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Bibroci. 
Of  the  Roman  roads  in  the  territory  of  the  .Cantii,  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  J  which  nearly  coincided  with  the  present  road  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  may  ^  traced  in  several  places.  The 
branch  of  Watling  Street  which  led  from  Durovemum  to  Ld- 
n^anse  is  still  conspicuous  for  some  miles.  It  preserves  a  straight 
course  between  the  two  places,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
StoniR  Street, 

Regni, 

In  the  territory  of  the  Regni  we  find,  1.  Regnum^  now  Chi- 
chester^ near  the  coast,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  corresponded  to  the  modern  Bingwood  ;  but  tiUs 
is  an  error..  Excavations  made  at  Chichester  in  1723^  leave 
Ho  doubt  that  this  plaice  answers  to  Regnum,  2.  Anderida,  a 
fortified  sea-port,  the  situation  of  which  has  given' rise  to  much 
controversy^  It  was  placed  by  Cambden  at  Newenderi  in  Kenty 
bolthat  position  has*  long  since  been  abandoned  by  antiqua- 
ries. Anderida  was  one  of  the  fortresses  to  keep  a  look-out  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  the  Notitia  informs  us  that  it  wims  garrison- 
ed by  a  company  of  the  Abulci.  Newenden,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  was  a  sea-port,  or  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  More 
modem  authorities  have  been  divided  between  Pevensey,  East* 
boumCy  and  Seaford,  and  of  these  the  claims  of  the  last  men- 
tioned are  probably  the  best. 

Of  the  eight  principal  Roman  roads,  only  one  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Regni,  namely,  the  Ermin  Street,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called, 'one  branch  of  which  firom  Londinium  ran  to  Reg- 
num or  Chichester  J  while  the  other  went  through' the  more  east- 
em  parts. 

»  • 

Bdga.    ^ 

Among  the  Belgee  we  find,  1.  Venta  Belgarum^  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  now  Winchester,  The  Britons  are  said  to  have 
oalled  it  Caer  Qwenty  or  ''the  White  City;"  the  Romans 
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changed  the  latter  part  of  the  name  to  Ventaj  giving  it  more 
of  a  Latin  form,  and  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  next  possessors, 
called  it  WintanceasteTy  whioh  has  now  bepome  Winchester. 
This  termination  of  -chesterj  applied  to  many  cities  in  En- 
gland, is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  term  castraj  as  apj^ed  to  a 
military  station  or  encampment.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxons  it 
took  the  form  of  Ceaster^  and  has  now  beoome  -tester  or 
-Chester,  indifferently.  Winchester  in  Latin  deeds,  and  by  the 
modern  Latin  writers,  is  called  Wintonia.  This  place  appears 
to  have  flourished  under  the  Romans,  and  ihe  massy  walls, 
composed  of  flints  and  mortar,  which  inclose  the  city,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  originaHy  built  by  them.  In  519  it  was 
conquered  by  Cerdio  the  Saxon,  who  afterward  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  government,  and  it  .continued  to  be  the  capital  <^ 
the  West  Saxon  kings  till  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  the  whole 
Heptarchy,  was  crowned  there;  and  then  it  may  be  said  to 
have  become  the  metropolis  of  England.  It  only  fell  from  its 
high  rank  after.the  reign  of  King  Stephen,    . 

2.  Clausentum,  to  the  southwest  of  ^e  preceding^  and  about 
9t  nule  to  the  northeast  of  the  present  Southampton^  on  the  east* 
em  bank  of  the  River  Itchin.  The  precise  spot  is  now  ocoa* 
pied  by  Bittern  Farm,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of 
a  fosse  and  vallum,  which  defended  the  place  on  the  land  side. 
The  town  of  Southampton  itself  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  memorable  rebuke  which 
Canute  administered  to  his  courtiers.  3.  Vadum  ArundiniSj 
now  Redbridge.  4.  Brige,  to  the  northwest  of  Clausentum^ 
and  the  site  of  which  is  near  what  is  now  BroughtOn  Farm. 
5.  Sorbiqdunum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Old  Sarum,  Its  name^  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  SorbiOj 
"  dry,"  and  Dun,  ^'  a  hill,"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
originally  a  British  post.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  towns 
taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged  in  the  subjugatiim  of  this 
part  of  the  island  uDflcr  the  Emperor  Claudius^  The  number 
of  Roman  roads  that  meet  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  mention  of 
Sorbiodunum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  shows  that  the.  place 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  the  remains  present  little  r<h 
semblance  to  the  usual  form  of  their  posts.  New  Sarum,  which 
arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  now  Salisbury, 

6.  JEdlandumum^  now  Wiltpn.    7.  IschaUs^  to  the  ooutii-* 
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west  ^f  Sorbiodanam,  now  Ilch&ster  or  hfetehesterj  from  the 
River  Ivel  or  Yeo,  on  which  it  stands.-  Ptolemy  makes  this 
one  of  the  chief  towns'  of  the  Belgs.  It  was  sarrounded  hj  the 
Romans  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  the  Roman^  road,  snb- 
nquently  called  the  Foss  Way^  passed  through  it  from  north 
to  south.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  here.  Uniier  the  Saxons,  who  called  the  place 
GfiveUceaster^  it  was  also  a  city  of  note.  8.  Aqtue  Solisj  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bath.  Ptolemy  calls  it  *T Sara 
^epfid^  whence  some  form  another  Latin  name,  AqtuB  CaUdte, 
Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  the  place  Themue,  and  the  river 
0n  which  it  stands  Abona^  a  name  evidently  identical  with  the 
Avofi^  on  which  Bath  is  situated.  This  oily  was  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, and  has  always  been  fkmed  for  its  natural  hot  springs, 
whence  the  Roman  name  is  derived,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ap> 
pellation  given  by  Ptolemy.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  dug 
«p  here,  that  Sulis  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Bath,  and  hence 
sortie  think  that  the  name  Aqu(B  SoKs^  as  found  in  the  Anto- 
oine  Itinerary,  is  a  blunder  for  AqwB  SuHs.  In  the  Notitia 
this  place  is  not  mentioned. .  It  was  intersected  by  the  an- 
eient  Roman  road  leading  from  Londinium  into  Wales,  and  by 
Ihe  road  called  afterward  the  "  Foss  Way."  No  dty  in  En- 
gland can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local  Roman  remains  as 
Bttth. 

9.  AbonCj  caOed  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  Ad  Abonam^  and, 
aocording  to  the  best  modem  authorities,  now  Britton  in  Glou- 
oestershire.  10.  Ad  Sabrinam,  now  Portishead  or  Portburg^ 
west  of  Bristol  ^  11.  Avalonia^  to  the  southeast,  now  Olaston- 
^wry,  12.  Ad  AquaSy  called,  also,  Belffa  Uvella^  and,  at  a  lat- 
er period,  TheodarodMnumy  now  Wells, 

DwotftgCB, 

Among  the  Durciriges  we  find,  1.  Dtfrmwima,  now  Dor- 
thester^  called  by  Ptolemy  Aot/vcov  {Dunimm)y  and,  in  the  Peu- 
tibger  Table,  Bidntmvm.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  The 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  called  the  place  Domceaster,  whence 
the  modem  name  arose.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Icenia, 
oalled,  subsequently,  '^  Ickenild  Street,"  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  two 
mints  were  established  here  l)y  King  Athelstane.     2.  Vindo^ 
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oiiQed  by  Riohard  of  CirenoeBter  Vindeliaj  placed  by 
some  at  Wtmboumej  bat  more  ooireotly  by  others  at  Oussage, 
betweea  Blandford  JPorum  and  Cr&nboume.  3.  IbemiuMj 
mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geographer,  and  oorrespcMnding  te 
the  modern  Bere  Begis. 

'DamfUfmiL 

AmcAig  the  Damnonii  we  find,  1.  Isca  Damnoniorunij  now 
Exeter.  The  beeft  modem  antiquaries  are  agreed  as  to  the  site 
of  this  place.  The  earlier  antiquaries  (Horsley,  &o.)  were  mis- 
led by  what  is  new  admitted  to  be  a  corrupt  reading  in  the  An* 
tonine  Itinerary.  Exeter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement 
pf  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  then,  as  is 
thought,  oalled  Ciier  IsCj  and  also  Caer  Rpdh,  the  former  de- 
rived from  its  situation  on  the  Isc,  called  by  the  Romans  Isaca, 
and  now  the  Ez^  and  the  latter  from  the  red  soil  on  ^ich  the 
oastle  is  built.  The  Romans  caUed  it  Isca  Damnoniorum^  to 
distinguish  it  from  Isca  Silurum^  now  Gaerleon^  in  Wales. 
In  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  wad  called  Exan-ceaster^  '*  Castle  on 
the  EXj^^  whence  its  present  name.  S.  Moridunum  or  Muri^ 
dunum^  whioh  ib  placed  by  the  best  mod^m  authorities  at  Sea- 
iofij  on  the  coast,  but  by  others,  less  correctiy,  at  Hernbury^ 
iiear  Honiton.  3.  Ad  Duriumj  to  the  soutiiwest  of  tiie  pie- 
oeding,  and  answering,  in  all  probability,  to  the  modem  Tot'^ 
mess.  It  marked  the  Roman  station  on  the  Durius  or  Dorva- 
tiuSj  the  modern  Dart.  4.  Tamaraj  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  probably  at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  sestuary  of 
the  Ta$naraj  now  the  Tamer ^  some  miles  above  DevonpOrt. 
6.  TermoluSy  to  the  northwest  of  Isca,  and  coinciding,  as  is 
thought,  with  Mollandj  where  there  iM  a  large  ancient  cairn, 
and  to  which  a  number  of  roads  on  all  sides  point.  6.  Jlfo^tfe- 
ma,  supposed  to  have  been  near  Hartland  Pointy  the  ancient 
HeraUis  Promontorium. 

Atrebdtii  or  AbrMU49* 

In  the  territory  of  the  AirebutU  we  have^  1.  Galleva  Atreb$^ 
tmii,  now  Silches^er^  on  the  noribem  borders  of  Hampshire. 
Cambden  seeks  to  identify  it  witii  Vindomis^  but  this  latter  lay 
more  to  the  southwest,  and  its  site  is  to  be  found  at  Finckley 
Farm.    Calleva  was  a  station  of  importance,  and  its  remains 
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ajre  among  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  of  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  an  amjdiitheatre. 
3.  SpiwBy  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Speen^  the 
only  Koman  station  in  Berkshire  the  site  of  which  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily settled,  and  yet,  what  is  remarkable,  no  Roman  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  discovered  here ;  none,  at  least,  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station.  3.  Bibractej  to 
the  east  of  the  prieceding,  and  fixed  by  Whitaker  ^t  Bray^ 
though  the  distance  between  Londinium  and  Bibracte  differs 
so  much  from  that  between  London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion 
great  difficulty.  4.  Pontes.  According  to  Horsley,  Old  Wind' 
sor ;  but  others  prefer  .Staines  in  Middlesex.  5.  Cunetioy  to 
the  west  of  Spins,  now  probably  Marlborough^  on  the  River 
Kennet  6.  Verlucioy  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now, 
according  to  some,  Leckhanif  on  the  Avon,  while  others  fix  its 
site  at  Sandy  Lane.  , 

Trinohantes. 

In  the  territory  of  the  TVinobantes  we  have,  1.  Londiniumj 
now  London,  on  the  Tamesis  or  Thames.  Londinium  was 
most  probably  a  British  town,  that  is,  a  large  indosure,  pro- 
tected by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
island  by  Ceesar,  in  whose  time  a  considerable  traffic  was  car* 
ried'on  between  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls.  But,  though  Ceesar 
crossed  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  motion  of  the  place.  The 
first  notice  of  Ldndinium  occurs  in  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiv.,  33), 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  not  then  honored  with  the  name  of  a 
cohnia,  but  still  aa  a  place  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and 
as  a  great  depot  of.  merchandise.  In  the  revolt  of  Boadicea 
(A.D.  62),  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  abandoned  Lion-^ 
dinium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that 
did  not  leave  it  wit^  Suetonius ;  a  circunostance  whieh  leads 
us  to  infer  that  it  was  then  chiefly  occupied  as  a  Roman  sta*- 
tion.  If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  brief  notice  of 
Tacitus,. Londinium  was  then  incapable  of  making  any  defence, 
and  had  probably  no  wall  that  could  resist  the  enemy,  thou^ 
that  historian  mentions  the  want  of  soldiers  as  the  cause  of  its 
being  abandoned  by  Suetonius.  It  does  not  appear  from  Tac- 
itus whether  the  plaee  was  then  destroyed  by  tiie  Britons.  At 
a. later  date,  Londinium  appears  to  have  been  made  a  coUmia 
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under  the  name  oiAugtutay  or,  more  folly,  Augusta  Trvm' 
hantum.  The  ancient  wall  of  London,  ascribed  to  Theodosiov, 
governor  of  Britain,.began  at  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the 
Tower,  and  continue  along  the  Minories  to  Cripplegate,  New- 
gate, and  Ludgate.  The  walls  are  said  to  have  inclosed  an 
avea  of  somewhat  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  luid 
to  have  been  gaarded  by  fifteen  towers.  The  Prsetorinm  and 
its  adjnnets  are  sapposed  to  have  oceupickl  the  site  of  the  presl^ 
ent  Poultry  and  Cornhitlj  as  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
discovered  there..  With  regard  to  An^-Saxon  London  omr 
information  is  as  scanty  as  it  is  with  respect  to  th6  Soman  city ; 
bat  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it  mast  have  fallen  off  gteatly 
in  appearance  during  the  barbarous  period  that  succeeded  the 
final  departure  of  the  Romans  firom  the  island,  when  it  was  al- 
ternately attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  IHcts  and  Scots,  the  Sax- 
ens  and  Angles.  lu'  the  siicth  century  it  became  the  capital  of 
ttie  A^lo-Saxon  kingd(xti  of  Ess6x. 

2.  SuiianiaiUBj  a  Roman  station  to  the  northwest  of  Londin- 
ium,  and  the  site  of  which  is  generally  fixed  at  Brockly  HiUf 
betweei)  Edgware  and  Elstree.  3.  DuroRtum^  another  stationj 
to  the  northeast  of  Londinium.  Cambden  fixes  its  site  at  L^ep- 
tan,  near  Momford,  This  does  not,  however^  accord  with  the 
distances  of  the  Itinerary.  4.  Casaramdgus,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  situate  in  the  ^vicinity  of  the  present 
village  of  Widfo/rd,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest 
9i  Chelmsford.  5.  Canonium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  near  the  modem  Kelvedon,  6.  Camulodunumy  the 
oapital  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  the  most  important  Roman  sta* 
tkm  in  their.territory.  The  fii^  Roman  c(donv  was  established 
hare  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  consisting  of  veterans.  There 
hasl)een  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  Camuiodunum,  and  three  different  sites  have  been  proposed, 
namely,  Waldeit,  Maldofiy  and  Colchester.  For  Walden  little 
seems  to  be  urged  except  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  dxt 
attribute  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  Camnlodunum.  For  Mai' 
don  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence  except  the  resemblance 
of  the  name,  and  the  opinion  of  Cambden ;  while  abundance  ef 
B4iman  antiquities,  the  pleasantnesK  of  its  oitnation,  the  agpree- 
ment  of  its  distance  from  London  with  that  given  in  the  An^ 
toDiine  Itinerary,  and  the  tenninatioil  of  its  name,  ^chester^  a^ 
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UBiial  indication  of  a  Eoman  station,  agree. in  supporting  the 
olai^  of  Colchester.  .        .  ^ 

.        Jcini  or  Simlni, 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Venta  Icenorum, 
the  name  of  the  tribe  b^ihg  added  to  distinguish  it  from  several 
otiher  British  towns,  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  was  c(mimon. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Caister  SL  Edmund^ Sj  about  three  miles  south  of  Norwich. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  right 

'  bank  of  the  7ae^,  which  joins  the  Yare.  The  Romans  made 
Venta  their  principal  post  oa  this  side  of  the  inland.  2.  Branch 
duhum^  now  Brancaster,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Jlfe^am  ^stuarium^  or  The  Wash,  It  was 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  cavalry  under  the  Cam$s  Litoris  SaX' 

.  onici  ("  Count  of  the  Saxon  Coast").  Thiere  are  some  remains 
of  this  place.\  The  station  was  just  at  thcfoot  of  the  declivity 
that  overlooks  the  oiarshes:  the  area  was  about  eight  aeres. 
Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  here.  3.  Gari^ 
anndnufn.-^This  was  another,  of  the  posts  of  cavalry  under  the 
same  officer.  Its  position,  however,  has  been  much  disputed. 
Spelman  proposed  to  fix  it  at  Caistqr,  at  the  northern  end  <^ 
the  ^^  denes"  or  dats  along  the  shore  by  Yarmouth,  from  which 
town  Caistor  is  distant  abQut  two  miles.  But,  although  the 
name  would  lead  us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unlikely 
to  have  been  a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  for  the  dis- 
trict. Burgh  CgMle^  in  Suffolk^  has  been  fixed  upon  by  most 
antiquaries ;  bat,  though  the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a 
foirtification  of  importance,  it  could  hardly  have  been  suited, 
situated  as  it  then  was  on  an  island,  for  a  post  of  cavaity.  An- 
other locality  has.  consequently  been  proposed,  naipely,  Wheta* 
ere  or  Whitaker  Burgh^  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Waveney^ 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  great 
branches  of  tl)e  sstuary,  iu)w  the  valleys  of  the  Waveitey  and 
the  Yare. 

4.  Icianiy  now  probably  Ickburghj  four  miles  east  of  Meth* 
wold.  5.  Ad  Taumj  to  the  south  of  Venta,  now  Taaburgh. 
6.  SitomaguSy  to  the  ^utheast  of  the  preceding,  and  on.  the 
coast,  now' Dummch.  Others,  less,  correctly,  seek  to  identify 
it  with  Thetford.     7.  Cambrelomum^  to  the  s6uthwest  of  the 
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preoeding,  n6w  Grundesburgh,  8.  Cambof^Umnij  to  tiie  north* 
-west  of  Camulodunum,  now  Cambridge.  The  distances  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  do  not 
indeed  exactly  suit  here,  bnt  these  have  probably  been,  corrupt- 
ed. Camboricum  was  situate  on  the  great  Roman  road  called 
Via  Devana,  which  connected  Camulodunum  with  Deva,  now 
Chester,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Deva,  now  the  Dee.  9.  DuroliponSj  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  now  Godmanchester,  on  the  same  great  Roman  road. 

CatyeuchtAnin 

ia  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Verulamium,  close 
to  the  present  St,  Alban^s,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
River  Ver,  a  feeder  of  the  Coin.  Verulamium  was  probably 
at  first  a  British  town,  and  then  a  municipium  under  the  Rod- 
mans'. The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons  the  Watling" 
Street,' was  also  styled  by  them  Werlaem  Street,  because  it 
first  went  direct  from  Londinium  to  Verulamium^,  passing  dose 
under  its  waHs.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter  in  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  who  destroyed  here  and 
at  Londinium,  as  weU  as  other  places,  about  70,000  Roman 
citizens  and  their  allies.  The  town  was,  however,  restored, 
and  continued  to  be  a  principal  Roman  station  while  that  peo- 
ple possessed  the  island.  Here  an  emineqt  citizen,  Alban,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  from  him  the  modem  town  derives  its  name,  a 
monastery  for  one  hundred  Benedictines  having  been  erected 
here  in  his  honor  by  Oflfa,  king  of  Mercia,  A.D.  79S.  Veru-^ 
lamium  is  commonly,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  or  stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus,  which  was 
stormed  by  Caesar.. 

2.  Forum  Dianot,  to  the  northwest  ol  the  preoeding,  nork 
Dunstable.  Some  make  Dunstable  correspond  to  the  ancient 
DurocobrivtB,  but  the  site  of  this  l«wt-mentioned  place  is  rathelr 
to  be  sought  at  Maiden  bower,  a  short  distanee  further  on. 
Both  these  places  were  on  the  Watling  Street.  3.  Magiovin- 
ium,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  Ro- 
man road.-  It  is  now  Fenny  Stratford.  4.  LactodUrum',,  to 
the  northwest,  following  the  same  road.  Cambden  seeks  to  fix 
the  site  of  this  place  at  Stony  Stratford,  but  more  modern  an- 
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tiquaries  make  )S^  ooinoide  with  Towcttter  in  iVbr^Aa9»pfc^iftrV| 
and  this  is  the  psreferaUe  <^iiiiqn.    )       . 

:^n  the  territory  of|  this  trU>e  we  have,  1. 1)uTacoT:iumum^ 
oalled,  abo,  Corinium  Dcbunorymy  the  capital  of  the  triha 
The  latter  name  was  changed  by  the  Saxons  into  Qorin  ceds* 
ter,  whence  the  modem  a{^llation  drenpesCer.  It  was  situ- 
ate on  the  Biver  Cqrinus^  now  the  €hwm^  one  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Thames.  Durooomovium  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  during  the  Eoman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  three 
Roman  roads  meet  here,  namely,  the  Fos$  Way^  the  JE^mm 
Street^  and  the  Ickenild  Way,  Its  walls,  of  which  partial  tra^ 
ces  still  exist,  were,  during  Roman  times,  two  miles  in  circum* 
ference. '  2.  Glevum^  now.  Ghupesterjf  on  the  Sabrina  or  Severnf 
and  in  a  northwestern  direction  from  the  last-mentioned  place. 
The  origin  of  this  cjty  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Britons, 
by  whom  it  was  called  Cc^r  OloeWy  which,  according  to  Caml^ 
den,  means  '^the  Fair  or.  Beautiful  City,"  but,  ac<k)rding  to 
other  authorities,  from  GlpeWy  tb^  naine  of  the  chief  or  original 
foonder. ,  Shortly. aft^r  the  invasion  of  ti^e  country  under  the 
JBmperor  Claudius,  A.I).  44,  this  place  became  subjected  to  tho 
.Romans,  who  established  a  colony  here  as  a  check  vqpoH  tbe 
Silures^  or  inhabitants  ef  South  Wales,  and  called  it  CoUnda 
Qlevumy  and  also  Claudia  Castra.  It  fell  subsequeiitly  into.the 
l^ds  of  the  Saxons,  about  A.D.  577,  and  by  them  was  called 
Ctleau  ceaster,  whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  3.  jBrama^ 
genium  or  Branoviumyix^  the  north  pf  the  preceding,  and  now 
Worcester,  '  It  was  situate  on  the  Salnrina  or  Severn.  Of  itii 
history  while  under  the  Roman  sway,  little  is  accurately  known. 
During  the  Heptarchy  it  was  the  principal  Merciap  see,  tod 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  under  ecclesiastical  goveiim- 
ment.  The  etymology  of,  the  name  ^'  Worcester*'  is  with  some 
plausibility  deduced  from  ^'.Wyre-Cestre"  (corrupted  from 
Ceaster) f  i,  e.,  the  Camp  or  Castle  of  Wyre,  under  which  nftme 
a  considerable  forest  still  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bewdley. 

snares. 

'I  • 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Venta  SilurumfWW 
Ca^rwewtj  a  Roman  station  of  considerable  unportanoct  but 
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now  an  in^nsi'derable  vfflage.  The  place  appears  to  have  been, 
0f  British  origin,  and  to  have  been  called  Caer  Qwent^  or  "  the 
White  Gity^^'  out  of  the  latter  part  of  which  tiie  Romuis  formed 
their  name  Venta^  as  .in  the  case  6f  Venta  Belgarum^ox  Win* 
Chester.  2.  Blesiium^  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  no\^  Mon^ 
mouih.  After  Roman  times,  the  Saxons  occnpied  and  fortified 
iim  place,  to  maintain  their  conquests  between  the  Severn  and 
the  Wye,  and  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  3.  Arico* 
fuuntj  to  the  north,  now  Weston,  according  to  the  best  author* 
ities,  although  its  position  has  been  much  disputed.  4.  Magrus^ 
to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  new  Kentckester,  The  ^ 
sition  of  this  place  also  has  been  much  disputed.  S.  Gobanniumf 
to  the  west  of  Blestium,  and  now  Abergavenny,  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  River  GabanniiMj  now  tbe 
Oavenny,  6.  Burrium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preoeding,  now 
Usk^  (m  the  river  of  the  same,  name,  anciently  called  the  Isca. 

7.  Isca  SiluruMy  to  the  eouthwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Caer» 
kon.  It  was  the  station,  under  the  Romans,  of  the  second  le* 
gion,  and  hence  the  name  of  Legio  Secunda  Augusta  also  giv>> 
en  to  the  place,  whence  arose  the  modern  name  Caer  LeoHyOt 
*^  the  Cil^  of  the  Legion.*^ .  It  was  situated  on  the  IscOj  noW 
the  Ush  Caerleton  is  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  King  Ar- 
thur as  a  {dace  of  gteat  splendor  and  importai^oe.  A.  descrip- 
tidn  of  it,  at  a  later  period,  the  twelfth  century,  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  its  former  consequence. 

8.  Bomium  or  Bovium.  The  site  of  this  station  is  fixed  by 
some  at  Boverton,  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Cowbridge, 
and  not  fiur  from  the  sea.  Others,  however,  more  correctly, 
{riace  it  at  Ervenny,  near  Bridgend,  being  induced  by  Bkiman 
remains  discovered  here.  Neither  place,  however,  accords  ex* 
aoiiy  in  respect. of  distance  from  Nidum,  the  next  station,  with 
the  existing  copies  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Nidum  may  be 
safely  identified  with  Neath,  situate  on  the  River  Nedd  or 
Neath,  the  ancient  Nidus,     . 

DimBUg* 

fit  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Maridunum,  now 
Cuermarthen.  In  the  time  of  Jtiliiis  Frontinus,  A.D.  70,  a  Bo- 
mto  jsta^ioi^  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here,  the  site  of  which 
is  saj^KTfldd  to  be  that  subsequently  occupied  by  the  castle  and 
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its  outworks.  The.  form  of  the  camp  is  still  marked  by  vestiges 
of  stone  and  earth  works.  The  remains  of  another  camp,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  castra  astiva,  or  summer  camp  of  the 
soldiers  on  th^  station,  are  still  visible  in  a  field  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  towm  This  place  was  afterward  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  2.  Ad  Viffesimum^  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding,  now  Castle  Flemish:  3.  Menevia^  to  the 
west  of  the  pjeceding,  called,  also,  Menapioy  now  jS^  DavicPs. 

Ordavices. 

r 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Mediolamumj  as  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  (fAe6ioXdviov)y(or  Mediamanum^  as  it  is  named  by  the 
Ravenna  geographer.  The  exact  site  of  this  place  has  not  been 
ascertained,  although  it  is  thought  by  the  best  antiquaries  to 
have  been  in  Montgomeryshire.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanad,  and  to  coincide  with  the  mod- 
etn  Glatodd  Goch,  2.  Segontiumj  near  Caemarixm,  The 
remains  of  the  station  itself  ^ich  consist  of  some  fragments 
of  the  wall,  are  known  by.  the  name  of  Caer-seiont^  and  are 
about  a  mile  from  Caernarvon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seumt, 
The  island  of  Mof^,  now  Anglesey,  lay  opposite.  A  Roman 
road  from  Maridunum  to  Segontium  may  still  be  traced.  It  is 
now  called  Sam  Helen,  or  Sam  y  Heng,  and  is  supposed  to 
mean  '^  the  Road  of  the  Legion."  8.  Conovium,  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  Riv^r  Toisobius  or  Conway.  Some  antiquaries 
have  proposed  to  fix  the  site  of  this  place  at  t^e  city  of  Cowwapy 
but  the  general  opinion  identifies  Conovium  with  Caer^Bhum^ 
five  miles  higher  up  the  river.  4.  Vara,  to  the  east  of  the  pre* 
oeding,  at  or  near  Bodfari,  in  the  latter  part  of  wliich  name  the 
Roman  designation  may  be  traced*  5.  Bovium,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  at  Or  near  Bangor,  on  the  River  Deva^ 
viow  the  Dee. 

Comdvii. 

In  the  territoiy  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Deva,  now  Chesfery 
on. the  River  Deva,  now  the  Dee,  It  was  the  station  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  and  its  modern  name  (a  corruption  of  eaMta) 
has  reference,  as  usual,  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  Roman 
military  ppst.  This  place  was  evidently  the  most  considerable 
one  in  a  large  trdct  of  country  in  Roman  times,  aind  so  ooiitin« 
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ned  when  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  their  forces,  and  it9  pos- 
session became  an  object  of  importance  to  both  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle  we  are  told  that  Ethel- 
firid,  king  of  Northumbria,  took  it  from  the  Britpns  in  \J). 
607.  After  that  date  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons ; 
and  findly,  in  A.D.  830,  it  fell  nnder  the  power  of  Egbert. 
2.  Condale,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
a  field  called  Harbor-fields,  in  the  parish  of  Kinderton,  3.  Me- 
diolanuMj  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Chesterton, 
4.  Rutunium^  now  Ro^jotauj  ranked  by  some  among  the  cities 
of  the  Ordovices.  It  lay  in  a  soathwest  direction  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 5.  Uriconium  or  Viroconium,  one  of  the  principal  Ro- 
man stations  among  the  ,Cornavii,  situate  on  the  Sabrina  or 
Severn^  QXii  about  sixty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  present 
city  of  Shrewsbury,  It  is  now  Wroxeter.  6.  Salopian  so  called 
in  the  "  Notitia,"  and  now  Shrewsbury.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  when  the  Britons  found  Uriconium  fiilly  in  possession  of 
the  Romans^  they  established  this  place  in  its  vicinity  as  a 
stronghold.  Its  Welsh  name  was  Pengwern.  On  the  conquest 
of  the  town  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  received  the  appellation 
of  ScrobbeS'byriffj  importing  that  it  was  a  town  in  a  scrubby 
or  brushy  spot,  and  of  this  the  modern  "Shrewsbury"  is  aoor- 
ruption. 

7.  Pennocrucium,  to  the  northeast  of  Uriconium,  The  site 
of  this  place  seems  to  be  best  fixed  on  the  River  Penky  near  Stret* 
ton.  This  position  accords  tolerably  well  with  the  distances, 
in  the  Itinerary,  from  Uriconium  and  Etocetum,  and  does  not 
require  the  corrections  which  are  necessary  if  Pennocruciuni  is 
fixed,  as  some  have  proposed,  at  Penkridge.  8.  Etocetum,  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  The  site  appears  to  have  bee^ 
at  Wally  near  Lichfield,  9.  Manduessedum^  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mancester, 

e 

Coni&nx, 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Tripqntium,  The 
site  of  this  place  is  bxed,  by  the  best  authorities,  at  Dovebridge 
or  Dowbridge,  on  the  Watling  Street.  2.  Venome,  to  the  north- 
west, at  or  near  High  Cross,  where  the  Watling  Street  and 
the  Fosse  Road  intersect.  3;  Ratce,  as  written  in  the  Itinera- 
ry, or  Tare,  as  given  by  Ptolemy,  now  Leicester.    This  place 
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18  said  to  hate  been  oalled  by  the  Britcms  CcLer  Leirton,  meajk' 
1^  ^^  tbib  city  on  the  (river)  Leire,"  which  is  now  the  Soar. 
The  Saxons  ajtered  this  name  to  Lege'Ceaster  or  LegeO'Ceuster^ 
3firhenoe  the  present  name.  .  Geoffirey  of  Monmonth  says  it  was 
oalled  Caer-Leirion  from  the  fabulous  Leifj  its  founder,  the  sou 
of  Bladndi  and  tiie  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  4.  Verometum^  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Willoughby^  on.  the  road  from 
Leicester  to  Newark.  5.  Jkrventio^toi^  the  northwest,  on  the 
DarvetUus^  now  DeneefU,  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  present 
hamlet  oi  Little  Chester.  6.  Ad  Pontem^  to  the  northeast  c{ 
the  preceding,  and  on  the  River  Trent.  Iljssite  has  been  fixed 
near  Southwell*  7.  Margidunum^  a  little  to  the  southwest  o{ 
the  preceding,  probably  neai  East  Bridgefordj  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Trent,  between  Nottingham  and  Newark.  8.  Litt- 
dum,  to  the  northeast  of  tiie  preceding,  now  Lincoln,  It  was 
a  British  town  before  it  became  a  Roman  station,  and  it  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads  in  this  quarter,  name- 
ly, the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ermin  Street  and  the  FossWay.. 
The  station  was  on  the  hUl  now  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  and 
tiie  Caustic:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides- 
nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  on  each  side  was  a 
^te.  The  walls  have  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  gates,  with  one  exception,  haVe  been  long  since 
demolished.  The  remaining  gate,  now  called  ^<  Newport  Gate," 
is  b^e  of  the  most  remarkabte  Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom. 

Brigantes. 

Beginning  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  proceeding  in  a 
southern  direction,  we  have,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory 
of  the  Brigantes,  the  following  places :  1.  Corstopitum,  near 
Corbridge,  on  the  River  Fine,  ,  2,.  Vindomdra,  to  ^he  south- 
east, at  Ebche^ter.  3.  Epiacum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  now  Lanchester.  4.  Vinovia,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Bincester.  5.  Caturactonium,  to  the  southwest 
of  the  preqeding,  now  Catterick.  6.  Isurium,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Aldborough.  7.  Eboracum,  to  the  south* 
east  of  Isurium,  now  York.  The  British  appellation  of  this 
place  .w:as  most  probably  Eburac  or  EboraCy  a  name  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  supposed  to  signify  '^  a  town  or  fortified  place  on  the 
ha/nks  of  a  river,  or  near  the  confluence  of  water s.^^    It  stood 
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mt  the  babkd  o£  tile  Ouse.  IMs  plaoe  uma  opnverted  into  a 
military  statien  by  Agrioola,  or  one  of  hvf  generals,  during  the 
flooood  campaign  of  that  oommander  in  Britain,  about  A.D.  79, 
ytbet  he  marcbed  tfarough  and  sabdued  the  whple  country  of 
the  Brigahtes ;  its  original  Celtio  ^^ipelkition  being  retained  in 
the  Latinized,  form  of  Eburacum  or  Eboracum.  It  appears  to 
haye  very  soon  become  the  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north, 
and  even  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain.  Here,  too,  wbs  the 
post  of  the  sixth  legicm,  whence  the  name  LegtoSexta  Victrix^ 
sometimes  given  tp  the  station.  This  legion  came  into  Britain 
ia  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  Eboracum  remained  its  head-quar- 
ters until  the  Romans  departed  from  tiie  island.  The  ninth 
kgion,  which  came  over  wi&  the  Emperor  Claudius,  had  pre- 
viously been  stationed  here,  and  of  course  continued  here  after 
itB  incorporEtion  with  the  sixth.  From  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  emperors 
when  th^  visited  the  provzaoe,  and,  in  their  absence,  of  the 
imparial  levies.  Here  the  emperors  Severus  and  Cotista^tiud 
Cfaloru9  died ;  and  here,  according  to  common  belief,  Constan<f> 
tine  file  Oreat  was  born ;  but  this  belief  rests  on  very  insufii- 
eient  evidenee.  For  its  pre-eminence  among  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  Britain,  Eboracum  was  indebted,  it  is  probs^le,  to  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  in  the  xnidst  of  a 
remarkably  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  of  the 
large  district  which  lay  between  that  part  of  the  province  of 
which  the  Romans  had  almost  Undisturbed  possession,  and  that 
which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  fierce  hordes  of  which 
they  were  oomftelled  to  wage  unceasing  and  doubtful  warfare. 
Similar  circumstances  contributed  to  maintain  the  distinction 
which  York  enjoyed 'during  many  successive  centuries.^ 

8.  Derventio,  to  the  northeast  of  Eboracum,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  near  Stamford  Bridge,  9.  Belgovitia^ 
to  the  souttieaat  of  tiie  preceding,  near  Millington.  10.  Prtetf^ 
rium,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Goast,'now'Flamborouffhi  These 
three  last-mentioned  places  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Partsti, 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  we  have  the 
following  places :  1.  Luguvallum^  just  south  of  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian, now  Carlisle,  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British 
origin.  The  modem  'nal^i9  is  said^to  be  derived  from  the  word 
Luelf  a  cbrruption  of  Luguvallum,  to  wfaioh  the  British  word 
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Ccber^  'Voity,"  is  prefixed.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
first  fprtified  about  the  time  of  Agrioola.  The  Danes  destroyed 
it  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  it  remained  desolate 
till  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Its  restoration  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  castle  are  attributed  to  William  Ruius.  2.  Voreda^ 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Plumpton  Wall.  3.  Bro* 
cdvum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
others  at  Brougham,  4.  Brovonacce^  to  the  southeast,  made 
by  some  to  correspond  to  Brough,  but  more  correctly  placed  by 
Horsley  at  Kirby  Thore,  5.  Vert^cB^  to  the  southeast^  now 
Brough.  6.  Lutuddrum^  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geogra- 
pher, is  supposed  to  correspond  to.  the  modern  Leeds.  It  is 
highly  probable,  indeed,  that  Leeds  was  a  Roman  station,  for 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  iii  various  parts  of  the  town. 
7.  Mancunium^  now  Manchester.  Aldport;  the  original  of  Man- 
chester, is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
It  seems  that  originally  there  was  a  Kritish  town  in  this  quar- 
ter, called  Mancenion^  or  '<  the  place  of  tents;".  On  the  site  ot 
this  town  the  Romans  erected  a  military  station,  the  name  of 
which  they  made,  bv  a  slight  change,  Mancunium  ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  station  Agrioola  induced  the  Britons  to  erect  a 
new  town,  answering  to  what  -was  subsequently  Aldporty  and 
eventually  Manchester.  This  last-mentioned  name  arose  from 
Man^  the  initial  syllable  of  Mamcuniumy  with  the  usual  ter- 
mination of  cester  or  Chester. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  we  have 
the  following  places:  1.  Olanaventa,  now  Ellenborough,  at  the 
western  terminativm  of  Hadrian's  wall.  2:Galdva,  to  the  south* 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Keswick.  3.  Alone,  to  the  southeast, 
now  Amblesifk.  4.  Galdcum,  to  the  southeast,  near  Kendal. 
5,  BremetonaciBj  to  the  southeast,  near  Tunstall.  6;  Ad  Alpes 
Penninas^  now  Broughton.  7.  Goccium,  called,  also,  Bigo^ 
dunum,  now  Bibchester.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  twen- 
tieth legion.  ^ 

14.  Roman  Ways. 

L  The  old  chroniclers  give  this  name  to  four  principal  an- 
cient highways,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  either  origi- 
nally formed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  to  have  been  completed  and 
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perfected  by  that  people  upon  lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part 
already  trac^  and  used  by  the  former  inhabitants. 

It.  The  names,  however^  by  which  the  four  highways  are 
distinguished  appear  to  be  Saxon  in  form,  although  they  may 
b^.  Roman  or  British  in  etymology,  namely,  ^TFa^/mg*  Street, 
Ikenild  Street,  Ermin  Street,  and  Foss  Way. 

m.  Watling  or  Oathelin  Street,  which  is  said  to  have  been, 
so  called  from  a  functionary  of  the  name  of  Viteliianus  (in  Brit- 
ish, Guetalin),  to  whom  the  care  of  it  was  committed  (a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  improbable  etymology),  is  held  to  have  .ex; 
tended  from  Dover  to  Chester ;  or,  according  to  anpther  hypoth- 
esis, to  Chestor-le^Street  in  Durham,  passing  through  Canter- 
bury, London,  and  Verulam  (St.  Alban's),  from  which  laJst- 
mentioned  town  it  had  also  the  name  of  Werlaem  Street,  Its 
remains,  or  supposed  remains,  are  stiU  known  iu  various  places 
by  the  names  of  High  Dyke,  High  Ridge,  Bidge  Way,  and 
Forty-foot  Way. 

•  IV.  There  has  been  much  controversy,  however,  as  to  wheth- 
er Watling  Street  did  actually  pass  through  London.  Stuke- 
ly,  in  particular,  contends  that  it  crossed  what  is  now  palled 
the  Oxford  Road  at  Tyburn,  and  proceeded  to  the  west  of  West- 
minster,  through  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  Park  to  the 
Thames,  which  it  crossed  at  Old  Palace  Yard.  The  common 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  it  passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  still 
called  Watling  Street,  in  the  city,  meeting  the  other  three  great 
roads  at  the  central  milliarhim  in  Cannon  Street,  pointed  out 
by  the  site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Dowgato 
to  what  is  still  called  Stony  Street  on  the  Surrey  Side.  The 
northward  course  of  Wailing  Street,  after  leaving  London  or 
its  neighborhood,  is  supposed  to  have  been  over  Hampstead 
Heath  to  Edgeware,  and  hence  through  Verulam  (or  St.  Al- 
ban's), and  Dunstable  in,  Bedfordshire,  to  Stony  Stratford  in 
Northamptonshire^  whence  it  skirted  Leicestershire  on  the  west 
to  Bosworth.  From  this  point  its  course  is  disputed,  some 
making  it  proceed  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Chester,  oth- 
ers carrying  it  due  north  to  York,  and  thehce  to  Chester-le- 
Street ;  whence  some  imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended 
to  Lanark  and  Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Caith- 
ness, at  the  extremity  of  the  island. 

V.  Ikenild  or  Ichenild  Street  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
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from  its  oomihenoingim  the^eastora  side  of  tbo  island,  in  tiie 
country  of  the  ioeni,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made. 
On  the  supposition,  however,  of  the  London  Stone  having  been 
tihie  central  milliarium,  where  all  the  great  roads  of  the  countfy 
met,  a  branch^  ^f  the  Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  point. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  Aldgate,  and  to  have  been 
otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Way. 
.  VI.  The  course  of  the  Ikenild  to  the  westward  is  extremely 
obscure.  Nearly  all  that  has  b6en  conjectured  hven  on  the  sub^ 
ject  is,  that  it  crossed  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and  thenoe 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshire,  to  the  western  coast. 
K  seems  most  probable  that^  while  Watling  Street  rui  directly 
north  to'  Cliester-Ie-Street,  the  Ikenild  crossed  it  obliquely  to 
Chester ;  but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  one  road  have  been 
confounded  with  those  of  the  other. 

Vn.  Erijfvin  or  Hermin  Street  derived  its  name  most  probably 
from  the  Saxon  Herrmann,  "  a  warrior,"  signifying  that  it  was 
a  military  road.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  extended 
from  St.  David's,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Wales,  to 
Southampton,  on  the  southern  coast ;  by  others  to  have  stretched 
more  direqtly  across  the  country  to  London,  which  it  may  have 
entered  by  what  is  how  called  Hdbom. 
.  Vni.  The  Foss  Way  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  had  a  ditch  {fos^a)  on  each 
side;  and  it  appears  from  a  Roman  tnilliare,  or  mile*stone, 
found  by  its  side  near  Leicester,  to  have  been  formed,  or  at 
least  improved,  by  tbe  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
probably  at  or  about  the  time  of  that  emperor's  visit  to  Britain. 
It  has  retained  its  name  among  all  classes  of  people  better  than 
any  other  of  the  Roinan*  roads.  This  road  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  course  from  southwest  to  northeast,  beginning  near 
Totness  in  Devonshire,  and  passing  through  Bristol,  Cirences- 
ter (near  which  place  it  seems  to  have  crossed  Ermin  Street), 
Chipping,  Norton,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to  Lin« 
ooln.  If  it  was  carried  thence  to  London,  it  probably  proceed- 
ed  through  Bishop's-gate  Street. 

r 

15.  Roman  Wadls. 

I.  The  object  of  these  erections  was  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  Scottish  tribes  into  the  Roman  province  of 
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Britain.  Of  these,  which  were  five  in  all,  Agrit^la  erected 
two,  and  Hadrian,  Antoninas  Pius,  and  Severus  one  each. 
With  the  exoeption,  however,  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  the  other 
works  ought  rather  to  be  oaJQied  mounds  than  walls,  sinoe  they 
consisted  principally  of  a  bank  and  ditch,  with  a  range  of  forts 
or  stations  at  unequal  distances.  .    '. 

n.  The  first  of  these  works  was  constructed  by  Agricola,  the 
celebrated  Roman  commander,  in  A.D.  79,  between  the  Ituna 
JEstuariuniy  now  Solway  Frith)  and  the  mouth  bf  the  River 
THnaj  now  the  THne.  The  second  was  coiustructed  by  the  same 
in  A.D.  81,  considerably  to  the  natih  of  the  first,  between  the 
GlotcB  ^sttiarium,  now  Frith  of  Clyde^  and  the  Bodotria  en 
BodericB  JSstuarium^  now  the  Frith  of  Forth.  These  two 
works,  however^  appear  to  have  been  insufficient  to  restrain 
the  progress  of  the  .barbarians  after  the  departure  of  Agrioola 
from  the  islaod,  A.D.  85,  and  accordingly,  in  A.D.  120,  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  planned  and  executed  a  much  stronger  and 
more  important  work. 

in.  Hadrian  selected  the  same  part  of  the  i3land  along  which 
the  first  wall  ov  mound  of  Agricola  had  been  drawn,  namely, 
the  tract  of  country  between  Solway  Frith  sni  the  mouth  of 
the  7V»e.  Ha  dug  an  additional  and  much  larger  ditch,  and 
raised  a  higher  rampart  of  earth,  making,  his  new  works  run  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  with  the  old  ones  of  Agricola.  It  began 
Item  Tunocelum^  now  JSoulnesSj  on  the ItumB ^stuariUm^mx^ 
Soltcay  Frith,  near  LuguvcUlium,  now  Carlisle,  on  the  west- 
epi  cb^st,  and  was  continued. almost  in  a  dii^ect  line  to  Sege^ 
dimum,  now  Cousins  Hou^e,  beyond  Pons  ^lii,  a  distaiice  of 
lather  more  than  sixty-eight  English,  or  seventy-four  Roman 
miles.  , 

rV*  Hadrian?s  work  consisted  of  a  principal  agger,  or  vallam, 
tbiat  id,  a  rampart  of  earth>  about  ten  or  tWelve  feet  high;  a 
ditch,  on  the  north  of  this  vallum,  nine  feet  deep  and  eleven 
feet  wide.;  an  agger  twenty  feet  on  the  north  side  of  this  ditch ; 
and  an  a^er,  without  a  ditch,  five  feet  on  the  southof  ihe  prini 
c];pal  agger,  and  nearly  of  as  large  dimensions.  This  work  was 
^rrisoned  by  soldiers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals  in  forts. 

y.  TwcQly  years  after  tins,  A.P.  140,  Lallius  Urhicm^xm* 
,der  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  having  reconquered  the  Msea* 
t®,  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agricola^  which  is  commonly 
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called  the  "  Wall  of  Antoninus/'  or  Vallum  Antomni.  This 
work  consisted  of  a  ditch  about  twelve  feet  wide,  the  principal 
agg6r,  or  vallum,  on  the  south  brink  of  the  ditch,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  twelve  feet  thick,  but  the  height  is  unknown, 
^md  a  military  way  On  the  south  of  the  vallum.  There  were 
forts  or  stations  along  the  line,  amounting  in  all  to  nineteen,  the 
mean  distance  between  station  and  station  being  rather  more 
than  two  English  miles.  In  the  position  of  the  forts,  the  Bo- 
mans,  both  here  and  in  their  other  works  of  ^  similar  kind,  al- 
ways chose  a  high  abd  commanding  situation,  whence  the  coun- 
try could  be  discovered  to  a  considerable  distance,  contriving, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  adimt,  that  a  river,  morass,  or 
some  difficult  ground,  should  form  an  obstruction  to  any  ap- 
proach from  th<e  front.  Forts  were  also  placed  upon  the  passa- 
ges of  those  rivers  wh^ch  crossed  the  genial  chain  of  communi- 
cation. A  very  considerable  proportioUv  of  this  intrenchment 
may  still  be  traced.  The  modern  name  ia. Grimes  Dyke,  the 
word  Grimey  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifying  "great,"  or 
"powerful." 

VI.  But  the  greatest  work  of  all  was  that  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  It  was  begun  A.D.  209,  and  finished  the 
next  year,  and  was  only  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's 
wall.  This  great  work  consisted  of  a  ditch,  th,e  dimensions 
of  which  are  not  knovm,  except  that  it  was  in  ail  respects  lar« 
ger  and  wider  than  that  of  Hadrian,  and  on  its  south  brink 
.stood  the  wall,  not  a  mere  mound  of ^ earth  like  the  rest,  but 
built  of  solid  stone,  and  cemented  with  the  strongest  mortar. 
The  height  of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet,  besides  the  parapet, 
and  its  bl'eadth  eight  feet,  and  it  was  defended  at  intervals  by 
fortresses  of  three  different  kinds.  Those  called  slationes  were 
very  strong  garrisons,  the  least  of  them  being  capable  of  con- 
taining six  hundred  men,  and  having  a  town  without  their 
walls.  The  number  of  these  was  not  less  than  eighteen,  at  an 
average  distance  of  four  miles  from  each  other,  but  placed  with 
some  irregularity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  exigency  of  defence.  Besides  these,  there  were 
v^y  strong  forts,  called  castella,  in  the  intervals  of  the  stations^ 
eighty-one  in  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  fur* 
longs  from  each  other.  These  were  exiactly  sixty-four  feet 
square.     Lastly,  between  every  two  castella  were  four  turres^ 
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or  turrets,  twelve  feet  square,  three  huzidred  and  twenty-four 
in  number,  and  three  hundred  yards  distant  Irom  each  other. 
Tbese  were  used  as  watch-towers,  and,  being  within  reach  of  ^ 
each  other,  communioations  oould  be  made  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility.  -  For  convenience  of  relieving  guards,  there  was  a  mili- 
tary way,  made  of  square  stones,  the  whole  length  of  the  wall, 
on  its  south  sid§,  and  communicating  with  each  turret  and 
castle ;  and  at  some  distance  south  of  this  was  another  large 
military  way,  paved,  also,  with  square  stones,  communicating 
from  station  to  station.  The  whole  body  of  forces  employed  to 
garrison  this  stupendous  work  was  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
naen,  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry,  ant}  six  hundred 
mariners,  at  the  points  wh^re  the  xamparts  Qpmmunicated  with  ' 
the  shore. 

16.  Stations  along  the  Walls  of  Hadrian  and 

*        .  ■  •  *  ■ 

S^VERUS.  -       . 

Thbsk  stations  lie  in  Northumherlan4,  and  Cumberland,  and  will  now  be  briefly 
enamerated  :  1.  The  first  station,  Segedunum,  is  generally  fixed  at  Cousin** 
Hoiue,  Wall's  End,  between  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth.  There  are  no  re- 
mains. 2.  The  second  station,  Pons  MU^  waa»  iA  the  opinion  of  most  antiqaa- 
ri^  at  NoffcasUe  fhui  Cambden  was  indheed  by  the  name  to  fix  it  at  PmUeiand, 
which  is  north  of  the  wall^  on  the  River  Pont,  seven  and  a  half  miles  northwest 
of  Newcastle.  3,  The  third  station,  Condurcum,  is  fixed  at  Benwell  Hill,  an  emi- 
nence two  miles  or  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Newcastle.  There  are  very  dis- 
tinct traces  of  this  station  above  the  village  ofBenwell.  4.  The  fourth  station, 
Vindobala,  is  fixed  at  Rutch^ter  or  Rouchester.  The,  ramparts  of  this  station, 
which  was  large,  are  very  visible.  5.  Jhe  fifth  station,  Hvnnum,  was  at  Halton- 
Clusters.  6.  The  sixth  station,  Cilumum,  was  at  Walwick-Chetlers,  close  on 
the  right  or  west  "bank  of  the  north  Tyne.  The  ground  within'  the  vallum  is 
crowded  with  the  ruins  of  stode  buildings,  which  formed  apparently  two  streets 
from  east  to  west,  4ind  a  third  crosiB  street  from  north  to  south.  -  7.  The  seventh 
station,  Procolitia,  was  on  an  open,  elevated  spot  at  Carrato-burgh.  8.  The 
eighth  station,  Borcevicus,  is  fixed  at  Hoitse  Steads'  This  is  the  must  perfect, 
and  the  grandest  station  of  the  whole,  line.  Jt  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a.  steep 
or  precipitous  descent  toward  the  north,  and  a  gentler  declivity  toward  the  south.. 
It  comprehended  fifteen  acres,  and  had  a  large  suburb  on  the  south  side.  As 
many  as  twenty  streets  may  be  counted.  9.  The  ninth  station^  Vindolana,  is 
generally  placed  at  lAtth  Chesters.  The  ramparts  of  this  station  are  visibfe, 
but  the  ditch  is  heady  filled  ap.  10.  The  tenth  statioi\,  JEsica,  is  at  Grtai  dus- 
ters. The  trenches  and  ramparts  are  well  preserved.  1 1 .  The  eleventh  station, 
Magna,  is  fixed  at  Carvoran,  close  to  the  borders  of  Cumberland.  12.  The 
twelfth  station,  Amboglanna,  is  fixed  at  Burdeswald.  Traces  of  many  Roman 
buildings  are  fbuod  here.  The  whole  station  is  surt-ounded  by  a  foss,  and  aQ 
the  entrances  are  plainly  seen.  13.  The  thirteenth  station,  Peiriana,  is  now 
Camberk  Fort.  H.  The  fmirteenlh  station,  Aballaha,  is  fixed  at  Wafrh  Cro^s. 
15.  The  4^eenth  station,  Congdvala,  is  fixed  at  Stamoicks.    There  are  here  only 
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some  traces  of  the  ditch.  16.  The  sixteenth  station,  AxeUoiuminit  is  fixed  wt 
Burgh.  17.  The  seventeenth  station,  G^a^roMa^Km,  is  fixed  at  Drumburgk^^fomt 
miles  from  the  tern^ination  of  the  wall.  The  site  of  the  station  is  here  perfectly 
plain.  18.  The  eighteenth  station,  Tumnocelum,  is  foie^.  at  BovXnt**.  Nothing 
id  left  ef  this  station  but  the  spot  which  marki^  it,  upon  a  roek  on  the.yerge  of 

Solwdy  Frith,  thirteen  miles  west  of  CarliaU. 

•  .  t 

(B.)   BbItaknia   Babbaba. 

■  -  .  * 

I.  The  appellation  Briiannia  Barbara  was  at  first  gTv^n  by  the  Romans  to  all 
that  part  of  the  island  whicfi  lay  to  the  north  of  Hadrian^s  waU.  When,  hoiT- 
everj  Britannia  Romana  became  more  e;[tended  toward,  the  north^  and  the  new 
province  of  Valtntia  was  formed,  comprehending  all  th^  cotntiy  between  the 
w$ll  of  Hadrian  or  Sevenis  and  that  of  Antonipu^  and  embracing  the  territories 
of  the  Oiadeni,  Gadeni,  'SelgoviBt  NoriHMitt,  and  DanmU,  an  alteration  took  plaoe 
in  the  mode  of  naming,  and  the  appellation  of  Britanma  Barbara  was  now  given 
to  that  part  of  the  island  merely  which  lay  to  the  north  of  th^  wall  of  Antoninuf. 

II.  The  Romans  made  three  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  A^- 
tamaia  Barbara,  hot  without  success.  Hence  the  little  Information  which  we 
have  respecting  this  part  of  the  island.  With  the  coast  they  were  better  ac- 
cfufiinted,  a  Roman  fleet  having  circumnavigated  Britain  in  the  time  of  Agrieola. 

III.  In  considering  this  part  of  the  island,  we  will  take  the  name  of  BrUanmia 
Burbaraia  its  earlier  sense,  as  embracing  all  the  country  north  of  the  wall  of 
Hadrian.    Our  enumeration  win  necessarily  be  a  brief  one. 

'  OitieSy  Src.y  of  Bntantua  Barbfiura:  ..        '    ^ 

'  In  the  territoiy  of  the  NcwinUt^e  have,  1.  Leucopibia  or  CattB  OanUdtti  no# 
Wigtan-  S.  Rerigomumj  now  Straihnaver.  3.  Nooantwm  Partus,  now  Port  Pat- 
rick. 

^In  the  territory  of  the  iSd^^oiMS  we  have,  I.  >Carban$arigum,  now  Kireudhrigki. 
2.  CordOf  now  Old.  Cumnock.    3.  UxsUum,  hear  DrumUsnrig,    4.  Trimoninm,  - 
near  Lfmgholm. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Daoiiitt  we  have,  1.  Colanica,  now  Lanark.  S.  Fniia- 
gara^  now  Pauley.  3.  Carta  Dommonim,  now  Oamde  Gary,  4.  Victoria,  now 
JTmroM.  6.  JAndum  Damniorum,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  rampart  df  Antoni- 
Btts,  BOW  KirkatituUoch. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Otadem  we  hare,  1.  Brenunium,  now  Rkichetter.  8.  Ad 
^W#,  now  Chew.  Green.    3.  Curni,  bow  Borthwick  Castle. 

H:  HIBERNIA. 

1.  Nambs,  &0. 

I.  Thb  Greeks  give  ns  th^  Earliest  naipe  of  this  island,  namely,'  Hteme  Cllprf). 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  called  it  either  Hibemia. or  Juvtma.  Ptolemy 
naoi^  it  *lwepvUL 

II.  The 'Romans  never  coyeted  the  possession  of  this  island,  and  hence,  like 
the  Greeks,  they  derived,  all  their  iiiformation  respecting  it  from  traders,  who 
had  sought  its  coasts  for  the  sake  of  traffic.  Ptolemy  gives,  nevertheless,  some 
IKBtty  correct  notions  in  relation  to  this  island ;  he  only  errs  in  placing  it  six 
degrees  too  fax  toward  the  north.         ^ 

■ 

Obs.  1.  In  die  Tirioiia  naniM  of  Irelaad,  m  known  to  tbe  claMle  wiitan^  /rif,  Iprnu,  Jwnnde^ 
Btbtntta^  iu^^  the  radlcAl  Tr,  or  Sri,  \>j  vMch  It  is  stilt  known  to  its  own  natives,  is  plainly  i 
aMau    It  to  eiM^piMiy  imong  th»  Irfsh  toM^W"  •  cjoimi IQ  by  tiio  sffljc  H9  or  Bma, 
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writteQ  O,  M  in  the  caao  of  proper  names,  lignifyiDg  Utnrally  "the  (dwdling  of  the)  aona  or  ftm- 
Uy.oC  rach  as  Wf -Mania,  Hjf-Tuirir*,  Jfy-BrmU^  &«..  In  adding  this  affix  to  names  beghmllig 
wlUi  a  rowel,  it  is  optional  to  insert  a  consonant  in  order  to  prevent  die  concnrrence  of  open 
aoondSk  Hf-p-Sadk^  mteiing  dMT  coontry  of  the  dedcendaots  of  Sack  or  Maeus.  Again,  tUs  affix 
reqnires  the  genitir^  which  in  Eri  is  EriUj  and  thus  in  all  Tariationa  of  the  name,  from  the  IHi 
of  Diodorus  Siciilaa,  and  4^e  Ir-laud  and  Ireland  of  modem  times,  to  the  Iemi$  (ify-£nii«)  of  the 
Orphic  Poems,  and  the  Hibtmia  (Jhf-h-Emia)  of  the  Latin  writers,  would  setem  to  be  accounted  for. 
Sl  The  name  Scotia  ddies  not  appear  to  hitve  been  applied  to  Irel^d  till  about  the  end  of  the 
third  oentnry,  from  which  time  '.till  the  begbming  of  the  elerenth  it  eontlnoed  to  indicate  that 
ooontry  ezclnsiyely.  ' 

'  .  3.  Early   Inhabitants,  &;o. 

I.  Thb  Scotij  who  were  ia  possession  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  introduo- 
tion  of  Christianityi  appear  to  have  l)een,  to  a  great  extent,  the  saccessors  of  • 
people  whose  name  and  monuments  indicate  a  close  affinity  with  the  Beige  pf 
spQthem  Britain.  A  people  also  called  Cruiihne  by  the  Irish  annalists,  who  are 
identifiable  with  the  Picts  of  northern  Britain,  continued  to  inhabit  a  portion  of . 
the  island,  distinct  from  the  Scoti,  until  after  the  Christian  mission ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  names  of  mountains  and  remarkable  places  in  that  district 
still  strikingly  resemble  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  those  parts  of  north 
Bntain  which  hare  not  been  affbcted  by  the  Scotic  conquest. 

II.  The  monuments  and  relics  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  people  consid^ 
erably  advanced  in  civilization  at  some  period  in  Ireland,  such  as  Cycilopian 
buildings,  sepulchral  mounds,  containing  stone  chambers,  mines,  bronze' instru- 
ments and  weapons.6f  classic  form  and  elegant  workmanship,  would  appear  to 
be  referrible  to  some  of  the  predecessors  .of  the  Scoti,  and  indicate  *a  close  affin- 
ity between  the*earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  that  ancient  people,  by  some 
incorrectly  referred  to  a  Phoenician  origin,  whose  yestiges  of  a  similar  kind 
abound  throughout  the  south  and  southwest  of  Europe.  \ 

III.  The  Scoti  were  not  builders  in  stone,  at  least  in  their  civil  educes,  nor 
did  they  use  bronze  implements.  Their  otvn  tradition  is,  that  they  came  orig- 
inally -from  Scythia,  by  which  is  meant  the  northeastern  part  of  central  Europe, 
which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  topography  of  the 
country,'  in  districts  where  the  Scotic  invasion  has  not  wholly  obliterated  it, 
points  at  tlie  Welsh  language  as  the  nearest  representative  of  that  spoken  by 
the  predecessors  of 'the  Scoti,  and  that  the  chief  distinctions  which  at  present 
exist  between  the  Irish  and  Welsh  languages  are  referrible  to  a  Gothic  or  north- 
em  European  source.  "  • 

IV.  Th&  general  conversion  of  the  Irish  Scots  to  Christianity  took  place  in 
the  earlier  and  middle  portion  of  the  fifth  century.  The  principal  instrument  in 
effecting  the  change  was  St.  Patrick  {Patridus)^  who  landed  in  Ireland  on  this 
mission  in  the  year  432.  Before  this  tinie'  Christianity  had  made  some  prog-- 
less,  biit  the  mass  of  the  people  were  heathens. 

y.  A  considerable  advance  in  civilization  followed  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion.  Greek  and  Roman  literature  got  some  footing  among  the  clergy,  and 
an  improTed  system  of  architc«;ture  became  requisite  for  religious  edifices.  TThe 
Irish  round  towers  are  now  generally  ascribed  to  aii  ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centu- 
ries, which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  epoch  in  the  histdry  of  the  coiin- 
tiy.  .  From  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  till  the  coming  of  the  EAglish  in  A.D. 
1170,  the  disputes  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  island,  and  the  frequent  depreda- 
tions of  the  Banes,  ^and  other  northern  pirates,  render  the  annals  of  Ireland  a 
melancholy  series  of  feuds  and  disasters,      f' 

^  o 
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3.    PROlfONTORIfeS. 

Thb  principal  promontoriea  of  Hibernia  are  as  foUowa :  1.  Barium  PmrnmOo- 
rnim  {^dpewv  *AKpur^piov),  DOW  Malin  Hetdf  in  the  count j  of  Dotmegal.  S.  Vt^ 
menium  Prtmonforium  {Ovevlicviov  'AKpornptov),  to  the  aouthweet  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Bloody  Foreland,  in  the  same  county.  3.  Rhobogdtum  FronunUonum^ 
to  the  southeast  of  Boreum  Promontorium,  now  Fair  Head,  id  the  county  of 
AiUrim.  4.  Isamnium  Promontorium,  on  the  eastern  coast,  npw  Killard  Point. 
It  lies  facing  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  ancient  Mona  or  Monarina.  ^  6.  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontorium Clepov  *AKfKiT^piov),  at -the  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Grenore 
Point.  6.  Notium  Promontorium  (Norfov  ^AKpor^ptov),  at  the  south^vest  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  now  Mizen  Head  or  Cape  Clear. 

t 

.  4.  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

1.  Vidoa  iOvidova),  now  the  Fcyle,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  vstuaiy  of  Lough 
Foyle.  %  Argita,  now  the  Bonn,.  3.  Logia,  now  the  Lagan,  running  into  Bet- 
fast  Bay. '  4.  ViTuierius,  now  the  Newry,  emptying  into  CarUngford  Bay.  6.  At- 
hinda  (Bov^da),  now  the  Boyne.  6.'  LUnniue,  now  the  JAjfy,  1.  (Mea  ('OUm\ 
now  the  Avoca.  8.  Moddnue  (Modovof),  now  the  Slaney.  Mannert  erroneously 
makes  this  the  Liffy.  9.  Birgi^  (B/p/of ),  called,  also,  Brigus,  though  perhaps 
the  true  form  of  the  name  is  Bargua.  It  is  now  the  Barrow.  10.  Dabrona 
{AaSpuva),  now  the  Lee,  running  into  Cork  Maxbor.  11.  Jvemua,  now  Kinmare 
River.  12;,Dur  {Aovp),  running  into  what  is  now  Dingle  Bay.  13.  Senua  (Ziyvof ), 
now  the  Shannon.  14.  Auaoba  (Avadtfa  iroTOfioc),  the  sstuary  now  called  Gat' 
way  Bay.  15.  Raviua  {Taoviof),  apparently. the  extended  line. of  Lough  Erne 
(mistaken  for  a  river),  which  empties  into  Donnegat  Bay. 

5.  Principal  Tribes. 

On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  island  we  hare,  1.  Darini  {Aaptvot) 
or  Dami,  dwelling  around  the  River  Logia,  now  the  Lagan,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Antrim,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Down  and  Armagh.  2.  Volunlii  {(HoXovth- 
rioi)  or  UsluntH  (OioXovvrioi),  to  the  south  ofthe  preceding,  and  dwelling  around 
what  is  now  Dundalk  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Louth.  3.  Eblani  CECXuvoi)  or  Blanii, 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  in  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  and  the  north- 
em  part  of  Kildare.  4.  Cauci  {KavKoi),  to  the  south,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kildarej  and  in  part  of  Wicklow.  6.  Menapii,  to  the  south,  in  pari  of  Wicklow 
and  y(exford.  6.  Corionix,  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Wexford  and  oX  Kilkenny.  7.  Brigantes,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  in  Waterford  and  part  of  Tifperary.  8.  Usdict  {Ova6iai)  or  Vodia, 
according  to  the  common  text  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  southwest,  and  occupying  part 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  9.  Jupemi  {'lovipvoi),  less  correctly  called  by  some 
Utemi,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  island,  and  occupying  a  part  of  the 
ooantiea  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 

On  the  western  side  we  have,  1.  Velibori  {OveXtSopoi)^  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
aome,  Utellabri  (OvrilXaSpoi),  in  paft  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  2.  Gangani 
(Tayyavol),  north  ofthe  Shannon,  in  the  county  of  ClAre.  3.  Autiri  {Aireipot), 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  4.  Magndtm  {^iayvarai), 
to  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  6.  Erdini  ('Epdivo(),-to'the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  .in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Antrim. 

On  the  northern  side  we  have,  1.  Veniemi  {(HevUviot),  in  the  county  of  Don. 
uegal.    2.  Rhobogdii  {To66ydtoi),  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  occupying 
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the  eoantf  of  I.Mi2Mul«rry,  the  northeni  part  of  that  of  Anpimt  and  a  anall  por- 
tion of  thati>f  Tyroiu. 

6.  C1TIB8. 

On  the  eastern  coast  we  bave/l.  Eblaiui  ('E6Aava),  now  DubUn.  Mannert 
'  incorrectly  places  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dundalk* 
Dublin,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  known  by  something  approaching  nearly 
to  its  present  name  in  the  second  century,  since  it  is  foun^  written  EUana  in 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  name  is  ^ven  in  historical  documents  aa 
Dublirty  Dyflin,  DyvcltTit  dec.,  being  all  varieties  of  the  Irish  />uiA-/tim,  or  *'*  Black 
PooV  which  appears  to  be  the  true  etymology.  It  is  also  caOed,  and  is  still 
generally  known  among  the  Irish  by  the  name  of  il/AcZiolA,  which. may  be  ren- 
dered//ttnUe-Zorti,  from  the  causeway  laid  on  hurdles  which  formerly  led. to  the 
channel  of  the  river  across  Che  ooze  at  either  side.  2.  Menapia^  now  Wexford. 
Some  leas  correctly  consider  the  modem  Ferns  to  correspond  to  Menapia.  The 
.  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  quarter,  namely,  the  Menapiif  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Belgic  Gaul,  ftiost 
probably  through  the  Beigs  of  JSritain,  and  to  be  the  people  called  by  the  Irish 
annalists  Fir-Bolgs,  which  means  **  Viri  Bclgiciy"  or  Belgians. 

On  the  western  coast  we  have,  1.  Juvemis  or  /erntt,  corresponding,  aa  is 
thought,  to  the  modem  Dwnkenon.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Juvemi.  2.  Regia, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preoeding,  now  Limerick,  There  were  two  places  of 
this  name  in  Ireland,  one  on  what  is  now  the  River  Culmore,  in  Armagh,  and  the 
other  that  which  we  are  at  present  considering.  Hence  Ptolemy,  in  naming 
the  latter,  calls  it  *Er^pa  'Pvyia,  "  the  other  Regis,"  or,  as  it  is  Inarked  on  the 
mape  in  Latin«  Jlegia  Altera.  Mannert  regards  Regia  in  both  cases  as  a  Latin 
term  (Grocized  by  Ptolemy)  to  denote  the  residence  of  a  prince  or  leader. 
3.  Magnata,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Magnate. 
It  is- supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  CasiUbar,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

III.  INSULA  BRITANNICJS  MINORES. 

(A.)  Inlands  in  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  {or  English  Chan- 
net)  and  the  Fretum  Gallicum  {or  Straits  of  Dover). 

I,  Vtetis  InsuhB  (Ov^xrif ),  now  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  southern  coast  of, 
England,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  ofJiampshire  .by  a  channel  called  the 
Solent  Sea,  and  which  Bede  Latinizes  by  Pela^  Solvens.  The  modern  name 
of  the  island  is  moat  probably  a  mere  oontraction  of  the  ancient  one,  this  last 
being  pronOoBced  Wectis  or' OueUis,  (torn  which  Wect  was  formed  by  contrao- 
tion,  and  this  became  gradually' changed  into  Wight.  In  the  Domesday  Book 
it  is  'spelled  Wect,  Wict,  and  Wihi.  Suetonius  and  Eumenius  call  the  island 
Veeta,  while  Diodoras  Siculus  styles  it  /c(Mt.  This  island  was  known  to  the  Ror 
mans  long  before  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  their  acquaintance  with  it  was 
obtained  through  the  Massilians,  who  visited  it  in  prosecuting  the  tin  trade.  It 
was  reduced  under  the  Roman  sway  by  Vespasian,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,. 
A.D.  43.  In  493  it  was  conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  wl|o  d^troyed^  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them  by  his  own  countrymen. 

II.  Tanitot  or  TanaHs,  now  Thanet,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Kentf  insulated  by 
tliB  two  arms  of  the  River  Sturius,  now  the  Stour. 
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(B.)  Islandi^  in  the  Oceanus  Hibemicms  (or  Irish  Sea): 

I.  Moruii  now  tho  Jsle  of  Man,  lliis  island  has  Tarious  ancient  nabiies.  It  is 
the'Mona  of  Csesar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny,  the  Monarina  (or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Monac^da)  of  Ptolemy,  the  Menaria  of  Orosins  and  Bede,  and  the  En- 
bonia  of  Nennitis.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  British  word  tiion, 
which  means  "  isolated." 

II.  Mona  (Mova)>  now  the  Jsle  of  Anglesey,  to  the  south  of  the  former,  and  ly- 
ing off  the  territory  of  the  Cahgi,  or  modern  Caemarvonshire,  from  which  it  ia 
separated  by  the  Menai  strait.  It  is  the  Monn  of  Tacitus,  as  the  Isle  of  Man  19 
the  Mona  of  Cesar.  The  modern  name  Anglesey  (Angles^  ey,  i.  e.,  English- 
man's Island),  was  given  to. it  by  the  Saxons,.  This  island  had,  in  early  times^ 
the  names  otYnys-Doioeli,^' the  shady  or  dark^island,"  Ynys-Fonf  "the  farther- 
most island,"  and  Ynys-y-Cederm,  "  the  island  of  heroes."  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  commander,  landed 
here  A.D.  61,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives,  and  the  terrors  which 
the  Druids  sought  to  strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders.  He  cut  down  the  ' 
sacred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  Druidical  superstition  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  The  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans'  for  a  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the'^eat  revolt  under  Boadicea,  and  again  .conquered  by  Agricola, 
A.D.  76. 

(C.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Occidentalis  {of  Atlantic  Ocean). 

EHdce  ('£doi)<5at)«  now  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Pliny 
calls  them  Hebudes,  an^  makes  them  thirty  in  number.  They  amount,  howev- 
er, in  fact,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  but  more  thaaone  half  of  them 
are  so  small  or  so  sterile  as  not  to  be  inhabited. 

(D.)  Ulands  in  the  Oceanus  Deticaledonius  {or  North  8ea), 

I.  JEmodiBf  as  Mela  calls  them,  or  Acmoda,  as  they  are  termed  by  Pliny,  now 
probably  the  Shetland  Isles.  Antiquaries  have  long  disputed  whether  the  an- 
cient Romans  saw  the  Shetland  Isles  when  they  ciroumnavigated  Britain,  and 
much  learning  has  been  advanced  to  connect  the  Tkule  of  Tacitus,  mentioned 
in'  the  life  of  Agricola,  with  Shetland*  ,The.  prevaiUng  opinion  now  is,  that 
Thule  is  a  corruption  of,  or  intended,  for  Foula,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
the  only  one  of  them  which,  from  the  altitude  of  its  hills  and. its  detached  po- 
fintioD,  can  be  seen  from  the  seas  immediately  to  the  north  of  Oricney.  Many, 
however,  seek  to  identify  the  Thule  of  Tacitus  with  Mainland^  the  largest  of 
the  Shetland  group.'  Thule  was  called  ultima,  "  farthest,"  by  the  ilomaa  writ- 
elfi)  on  account  of  its  remote  situation,  and  its  being  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  this  quarter.' 

The  Tkule  spoken  of  by  Pytheas,  theXSreek  navigator,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed  with  the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  The  relation  of  Pytheas  is  singularly  ezaggera* 
ted  in' some  of  its  particulars,  as,  for  example,  when  he  states  thar  its  dimate 
was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea,  bat  a  chadtic  conftision  of  the^ethreeelemeDt8. 
From  other  parts  of  his  narrative,  however,  many  have  been  tod  to  suppose  thai  ' 
his  Thule  was  modern  Iceland  or  Norway.  Mannert  declares  himself  in  fevor 
of  the  former  of  these  opinion8,*but  D'Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places  the 
middle  of  this  Thnle  in  639  of  north  latitude,  and  says  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  d^ys  were  twenty-four  hourB,  which  could  not  have.heen  tn»t 
however,  at  the  equinoxes,  but  must  have  referred  to  the  solstices,  and  tberefoxe 
this  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  66^  3<K  north  latitude,  that  is,  under  iha 
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polar  cirde.  The  Thule  of  whicb  Procopius  speaks,  D'AnvOle  makes  to  cor- 
respond to  the  modem  canton  of  Tylemark  in  Norway.  The  details  of  Prooo- 
pins,  however,  seem  to  agree  rather  with  the  accounts  tbiat  have  been  giTen  of 
the  state  of  ancient  Lapland. 

II.'  (hcades  ('Opjcadec),  now  the  Orkney  IslandM,  to  the  north  of  the  northeast* 
em  extremity  of  Scotland.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  discoyered  by 
the  fleet  of  Germanicus,  when  driven  in  this  direction  by  a  storm.  Agricoia 
afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquainted  with  their  existence  as  islands, 
separate  from  the  main  land  of  Britain,  when  he  circumnavigated  the  northern 
coast  of  that  country.  Mela,  following  the  oldest  acoouuts,  makes  the  number 
of  these  islands  to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  received  by  subsequent  writ- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  Pliny,  who  gives  for^  as  the  amount.  Orosius,  in  a 
later  age,  would  seem  to  have  had  more  recent  informiation  on  this  point,  since 
he  makes  twenty  of  the  group  to  have  been  inhabited^  the  number  inhabited  at 
the  present  day  beiog  twenty-seven.  To  the  Oikney  gt'oup  belong  Ptolemy's 
two  islands  of  Oceti*  ('Os^n^ )  or  SciUim  (Sicvri;),  now  probably  South  RotuUdskaj 
and  Dumna  (iiovftva),  now  probably  Hay. 

(E.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Yerginicus  {or  St.  Oeorge^s 

Channel), 

CoMMiteride^  {JLaoairepidec),  or  "Tin  Islands,"  now  the  SciUy  ItleSf  biit  under 
the  ancient  name  must  also,  for  the  reasons  given  below,  be' included  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Cornwall.  The  Cassiterides  were  famous  for  their  connection 
with  the  tin  trade  of  antiquity,  which  the  Phcenicians  monopolized  for  so  long 
a  period,  obtaining  from  this  quarter  their  principal  supplies  of  this  metal.  The 
name  of  these  islands  is  derived  lirom  the  Greek  Kodclrepoc,  **  tin.'* 

Obs.  L  The  Sonicrifi  mane  for  tin  is  ka$tira,  from  k4»k,  "  to  ahineb"  "to-be  bri^;**  and  ainee 
much  tfa  is  found  in  the  ialandfl  on  Uie  coast  of  India,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Phoonicians  first  got 
Ae  nazne  with  the  metal  from  tbia  quarter,  and  subsequently  applied  it  to  the  ScHly  Isles  and 
Cornwall  when  they  began  to  procuro  tin  firom  this  part  of  the  world  also.  From  the  j^hosnl- 
cUm  or  Saascrie  term  the  Greeks  formed  their  mwocrc^of  and  Kaavirtpiiei. 

S.  Diodorui  Sicaltts  distinguishes  between  the  Casaiteridea  and  Britain,  and  qpeaks  of  tin  as 
brought  from  both.  Strabo  alsQ  distinguishes  between  the  Cassiterides  npd  Britain.  But  it 
aeems  probable,  that  the  western  extremity  of  Cornwall  must  be  included  in  the  term  Casaitetr^ 
des,  and  that  the  chief  supply  of  tin  was  derived  from  It,  for  there  are  no  trices  of.  workings  in 
the  ialands  snflieient  to  eo«nt<manoe  the  opinion  that  mnch  tin  waa  eter  obtsdned  ftom  ttieau. 
The  inaccuracy  of  the  ancient  writers  may  pei^pr  be-^oconnted  for  by  Ae  two  different  chsoa- 
nals  by  which  the  Cornish  tin  trpde  was  earried  on.  One  part  of  t^  metal  was  aent  by  tea  to 
Spain :  this  was  probably  the  most  ancient  couvse  of  the  trade  opened  by  tfa^  Phcanicians  and 
their  colonists  In  Spain  and  Africa.  -The  merchants  who  carried  It  on  knew  of  no  other  part  of 
Britain  than  tlie  Western,  to  wUch  they  gave,  with  the  SdUy  IsleSk  the  general  designaliQn  of 
Cassiterides;  henoe  dtrabo  and  Diodoms  both  deaeribe  ttiese  iaianda  by  theli*  position  relative  to 
fipain,  instead  of  their  situation  with  regard  to  the  much  nearer  island  of  Britain,  of  the  ptox^-. 
ty  to,  and,  indeed,  identity  of  which  with  the  Cassiterides  they  appear  to  have  had  no  idea.  An^ 
other  part  of  the  metal  was  eonyeyed  over  tend  by  tbe  Britons  themsdvee,  and  dience,  as  Diodo- 
ruB  relates,  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Oaul,  and  on  horses,  over  land».throng^  Goal  to  Massilia  and 
,1Tarbo :  this  tin,  though  from  the  same  district  as  the  other,  was  reputed  to  come  from  a  differ- 
ent quMtor,  namely,  from  Britain.  If  the  island  letit  Cirri f)  of  IModorna,  which  was  Ae  empo- 
rtom  of  the  Gallic  tin  trade,  and  beyond  irhich  the  nMrchants  from  Gaul  do  not  aeem  to  hatve 
.  gone,  was  the  same  as  the  OifiKTu  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  modem  Ida  e(f  Wight  (and  of  tins  then 
appears  to  be  little,  if  any  doubt),  the  remoteness  of  tfiis  from  the  tin  country,  to  which  the  toer^ 
chants  of  Spain  wetat,  will  account  for  the  two  classes  of  trtiders  not  having  fallen  in  witfi  each 
otter,  and  for  their  not  having  ascetftained  that  their  supposed  different  aouroes  of  sapply  were 
leally  one  and  the  sane. 

a  It  has  been  suppose,  and  with  mnch  probabi&ty,  that  the  Cassterides  are  llie  same  with 
ttie  Outrymnide$  of  Avienus.  Dlonysius  Perlegetes  also  qieaks  of  Ihem  under  the  ume  of  the 
"Hesp^des,  where  Is' Hie  orighi  of  tin,"  'EonpiSaSf  rddt  Kaevtripoto  ytHSkti  (y.  S63),    The  coo- 
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qnMt  of  South  Britein  by  the  B5>niaitf  miuthaTe  lad  to  tiw  diaoovwy  of  the  prozfindtj  of*  fhr 
CMfliteridet  to  Britain,  if  not  of  their  identity  with  it  Bat  neidier  Ptolomy  nor  Pliny  the  elder 
appears  to  hare  examined  into  the  matter,  for  both  describe  the  Cassiteridos  as  being  opposite 
to  Spain,  and  do  not  notice  them  in  their  account  of  Britain.  We  ^ther  ftx>m  l^liny  that  the 
wfriiawwi  or  Hispano-PhoBnidaQ  thi  trado'had  ceased,  for  he  spealts  of  the  aocoont  of  that  nielBl 
jieing  sought  in  certain-islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and  brou^  In  wicker  lioats  covered  with  leather^ 
as  a  mere  fable  (ft  N.,  xxziv.,  47).  Indeed,  he  gires  no  intimation  of  any  tin  being  found  tai 
'Britain,  though  he  speaks  of  the  lead  that  v«ras  obtained  there.  It  is  not  unUkely  that  the  ccmfu- 
doo  caused  by  the  Roman  conqueati  in  Gaul,  Spafai,  ind  Britafai  had,  far  the  time  at  teast,  put 
an  end  to  both  the  working  and  sale  of  the  metaL . 

4.  Fnm  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  used  them  oocasioDally  as  a  place  of  banishmaal;  tbflM 
is  no  not^  of  these  islands  fai  history  until  their  cosqueat  by  Athelstao,  king  of  Fng******,  who 
expelled  the  Danes  about  A.D.  938. 

HftTiDg  DOW  completed  oar  aketeh  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Sp«iB,  Gaai 
and  Britain,  we  will  ^e  the  Danube  for  a  baae-line,  and  will  diride  the  coiintriea 
of  Europe  that  remain  to  be  considered  intp  two  great  claaaes,  namely,  those 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  those  to  tfie  south  pf  the  same  stream. 

I.  CX)UNTRIES  NORTH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

T&B8B  consist  of  the  m  following  countries,  proceeding  from  we^  to  'east, 
namely, 


1.  Obbmaria  Maoh a. 
s.  scandikatia. 

3.  LaITD  or  THB  IaZYGBS  MtTHnABTM. 


4.  Dacia. 

6.  Sabmatia  Evbop^a. 

6.  CHBXSoirBsnt  Taubica. 


I  GERMANIA  MAGNA. 

1.  Extent  and  Bouitdaries. 

I.  Thb  name  O^rmama  was  used  in  a  twofold  sense  by  the  Roman  writers^ 
the  first  as  indicating  Germania  CisrhenanOf  or  that  part  of  Gaul  lying  Immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  was  occupied  by  German  tribes  that  had 
crossed  over,  and  the  second  as  referring,  to  Gtmuuoa  TVafurAeMno,  or  Ger- 
many Proper,  calM,  alsoi  Gtrmtmia  Magtuir  and  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat. 

n.  Germania  Magna  (Vepfittvid  ^  fieydXij)  was  bounded  as  fbHows :  on  the  north 
by  the  Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Oceanus  Gemuatiau  at 
German  Ocean  and  the  River  Rhine,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
especially  the  latter,  and  on  the  east  partly  by  the  Montea  Sarptaiici  er  Carp^ 
tkian  MtmniainMf  and  partly  by  the  River  Vittula. 

III.  To  the  north,  therefore,  Germania  included  the  modern  Denmark  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Its  boundaries  on  the  east,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  nominal  How  far,  in  fact,  Germany  extended  toward  the  east  is  diffi- 
cult to  determftae,  since,  according  to  Strabo,  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as 
fat  as  the  months  of  the  Baryethenee  or  Dnieper. 

2.  Name. 

* 

I.  AcooBDiNG  to  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  themame  Germani  is  the  LatiiK 
i^ed  form  of  the  appellation  assumed  by  the  Tungri,  the  first  German  tribe  that 
eroesed  the  Rhine ;  and  they  gave  themselves  this  name,  as  is  said,  in  order  t» 
strike  tei(ror  into  their  Gallic  o|^nents. 

II.  Various  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  term  in  questiofi,  but  the  one 
most  commonly  received  derives  the  name  from  the  old  German  word  Werr, 
"  iMT,"  and  Mann,  *<  a  man,'*  ao  that  Germani  will  be  the  salne  as  Werrminner, 
that  is,  <* war-men"  or  "warriors;*'  the  Roman  alphabet,  in  consequence  of  ita 
not  having  any  w,  converting  this  letter  of  the  German  alphabet  into  a  ^. 
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On.  The  etymology  Jost  glren  is  eiDceedinfl^y  doobtfol.  Von  Hamnyr,  thq  enUsent  Oerman 
^Oriflntal  acholar,  mafcefl  hk  countrymen  to  fafiTe  been  originally 'a  Bactriano-Median  nation,  and 
the  name  Qtrmani,  or  Sermaniy  in  ita  prlmitlre  import,  to  have  meant  thoae  who  followed 
the  woniup  cX,Buddkm ;  and  henee  die  Germaaa,  according  to  htm,  aiv  that  ancient  and' primi- 
tive race  who  came  down  from  the  moniitaina  of  Upper  Aalii  and,  apieadiilg  Oiemael^ea  over  iiie 
low  conntry  more  to  the  aouth,  gave  origin  to  the  Peraian  and  other  early  nataona.  Ucnee  the 
name  t)$ek£rmania,  applied  in  early  timea  to  all  that  tract  of  country  which  lay  to  the  nortlTof 
the  Oxua:  The  land  of  Emton,  therefore,  which  waa  aituate  beyond  this  river,  and  which  cor- 
reaponda  to  the  modem  d'oroatia,  ia  made  by  Von  HAnmer  the  natire  home  oflhe  Germanic 
race,  and  the  Gormana  themaelvea  arei  aa  he  Informa  vMt  called  Dtdktrmami,  their  prfmitite  nmne, 
by  the  Oriental  writera,  down  to  the  fourteenth  oentnry  {Wim,  Jakrb^  rot  iL,  p.  319). 

8.  E^RLT  AND  Later  Inhabitant's. 

I.  MoDEKK  inquiries,  as  jtist  remarked,  have  traced  the  deseen't  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ajsia,  since  it  is  now  indisputably  established 
that  the -Teutonic  dialecW  belong  to  one  great  family  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
the  Sanscrit,  and  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  chain.  ^ 

II.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  veiy  little  knowledge  of  Germapy  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  met  with  several  German  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  more  than  once,  rather  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  incursions 
into  Gaul  than  of  making  any  permanent  conquests.  His  acquaintance  was, 
however,  limited  to  those  tribes  which  dw/elt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

ni.  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  many  of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and 
the  country  west  of  the  Yisurgis,  now  the  Weser,  was  frequently  traversed  by 
the  Roman  armies.  But  at  no  period  had  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  country  east  Qf  this  river ;  and  it  is  therefore  diflficultto  fix  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  Grermanic  tribes,  particularly  as  the  Germans  were  a  nomad 
people. , 

lY.  Tacitus  divides  the  Germans  mto  throe  great  tribes :  1.  IngavmuM,  bor- 
dering on  the  ocean.  2.  HemundnkM^  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  3.  IstitvdfUM, 
including  all  the  others.  Pliny  makes  five  divisions :  1.  VindUit  including  But-^ 
gundioneSf  Vartni,  Carinip  Cruttones,  2.  Jngammes,  including  Cimbri,  Teutdni, 
and  Cauci.  3.  htttwiui^  near  the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbri.  4.  Her" 
imofK*,  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the  Suevi,  Herniunduri,  Catti^  and 
Chertaci.    5.  PeuAni  and  Bastarme,  bordering  on  tlte  Dacians. 

y .  The  following  list  gives  the  positions  of  the  principal  tribes,  as  far  as  these 
can  be  asicertained. 

1.  Tribes  on  the  Sea -ooast.— Between  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine,  and  the  Ami- 
sia  or  Ems,  we  find  the  Frisij.  Between  the  Amisia  and  the.  Albis  or  Elbe,  we 
have  the  Caud,  divided  into  Cauci  Majoree  'and  Cauci  Minoret.  £ast  of  the 
Albis  we  have  the  Saxonee  ahd  Angli.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland,  in  this  quar- 
ter, was  anciently  Called  the  Oimbrica  Ckersonesut,  from  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  Cimbri  once  dwelt  there.  The  real  country^,  however,  of  this  race 
lay  probably  on  the  northeast  side  .of  Germany,  and  they  appear  to  have  been, 
not  a  German,  but  a  Celtic  race. 

3.  Teibes  on  tjib  bioht  bank  or  the  Rhine. — Between  the  FntU  and  the 
Luffia^  now  the  Ltfpe,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Vjsurgis,  now  the  Weser^ 
we  have  the  Bructhi,  Chameni,  Marsi,.  DuXgilnni,  and  UsipiiOT  Utipetes.  J3e; 
tween  the  'Luppia  and  the  Mxnus,  now  the  Main,  we  have  the  Sigambri  or 
Sicambri,  Tencteri,  and  MaituUi.    South  of  the  Manue  were  the  Alemamu. 

3.  Teibes  on  the  LETT,  oE  NOETHEEN  BANK  or  THE  Danube. — Botweeu  the 
Danuhe  and  the  Erzgebirge  and  Riesengebtrgevre  have  the  Hermunduri,  ifariMci^ 
Quidi,  and  Mareamanni,  which  last  tribe  dwelt  in  the  districts  previously  inhab- 
ited by  the  Boii,  but  who  had  been  driven  out  by  them. 
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^  4.  Tribes  in  ¥hx  Central  ^arts.— The  niost  powerful  of  these  were  the 
Suevif  who  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  and  were  subdivided  into 
several  tribes.  They  extended  from  the  Erzgebirge  and  BuMengebirgc  as  fax 
north  as  the  B^tic,  and  iDclud/ed  the  SetnnldntM,  Ldngobardi,  Avionts,  Karmt, 
Eudosest  Suardanes,  and  Nuithones.  To  the  southeast  of  the  Cauci  were  the 
Angrivariii  and  to  the  south  of  these  the  Chirusei  and  Chasuari,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Chasuari  were  the  CaUi.  The  Martignif.On,  Gothiniy  and  Burti  lay  to 
the  east  of  theCatti;  and  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  part  of  Pru^ian  SiU*ia. 
The  'Burgundione*  and  Lygii  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ruaengthirgt. 

Ob8.  Our  informatioQ  coocemhig  the  geograpfiy  of  ancieDt  Genniiny  {%  Tery  scanty  ttid  ta^ 
eertBin.    The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  whom  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derired,  knQW  Tery 
litde  about  it  themselves.    A  knowledge  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
bad  been  acquired  first  by  the  PhcsniciaitB  and  Carthaginians,  who  procured  tin  from  the  Casel- 
lerides  or  from  Britahi,  and  amber  ttpm  the  shores  en  Uie  Baltic ;  and  ip  B.C-  400  by  Himiloo, 
the  Carthaginian,  whose  voyage  has  b^en  deacrib^  by  the  poet  Avienus  {PUn^  H.  iV.,  ii^  67) ; 
in  B.C.  330,  by  Becat«eus  and  Philemon  (Pftn^  Bl  N^  iv.,  13,  or  27) ;  and.  about  the  eante  time, 
by  Ephorus  and  Clitarchus  {Strab.,  vii.,  2, 1,  p.  293) ;  by  Timeus,  Xcnophon  of  LAmpsacus,  So- 
teehus,  Nidas,  Xenocivtea,  Mitfaradates,  and  especially  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who,  in  the  year  B.C. 
yao,  sailed  to  Thule.  and  thence  faito  the  Baltic    (ftra6^  i.,  4  j  iL,  3, 4 ;  UL,  2 ;  iv^  4,  S.    PUn^  Ir^ 
16k  or  27)  30 :  xxxvtL,  2,  or  11.)    The  knowledge' which  the.Romans  i>os8e#sed  of  Germany  an^ 
ttie  western  parts  of  Europe  waa^  derived  principally  firom  the  expeditions  of  Cesar,  l>niaaa 
GenuanicuB,  Germanicua,  and  Ahenobarbus.    Drusus  Germanicus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  made 
Ibnr  expeditions  hito  Germany,  and  dog  the  canhl  between  the  Rhine  and  the  laala  {,Tutt)» 
Be  was  the  first  who  navigated  the  German  Ooean,  bat  dU  not  advance  fiuAer  than  Uie  montli 
of  the  Amiaia  (£au),  in  tibe  territory  of  the  Caad.    Germanicns,  tfie  son  of  Dmsoa  (A.D.  14-16), 
made  four  expeditions  into  Germany,  and  advanced  still  further ;  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
territory  of  the  Frisii  iAnn^  L,  49-52,  $5-^,  60-71 ;  ii.,  5-2e,  41-4^.    L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbue 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrated  further  into  Germany  than  any  of  his  predecessor^. '  {4nn^ 
L,  63 :  iv.,  44.    Sutt^  Ner.,  iv.)    Tiberius  advanced  to  the  Acetic  Sea  (Aniu  iL,  26;  47 ;  xiL,  39L 
INo,  Iv.,  6,  8,  28 ;  Ivi^  25^    AMt,  7X&n  ».  17, 18.  20.    ^cO.,  U^  97. 104-110^  120).    Hiis  expeditkm 
of  Tiberius,  however,  Strabo  (vii.,  1,  p.  291),  ana  TiMdtas  himself  (c.  34),  attribute  to  Dmsus  Ge^ 
manicus.    On  the  south  side  of  Germany  die  Romans  made  no  conquests  beyond  the  Danube ; 
bfut  they  obtained  some  geographical  luowledge  through  the  Journeys  of  the  traders  who  pr»> 
eared  amber  firom  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  from  their  wars  with  the  Daci^  Marcomanni,  and 
otfaetr  tribes  on  d)is  frontier.    Strabo  wrote  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  when  the  Romans  poasesatd 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Germany  than  at  any  other  time,  through  the  expeditions'  tt 
.'  which  we  have  just  spoken.    After  this  period  the  Romans  were  almoet  entirely  shut  ovt  of  Ger- 
many.   Strabo,  however,  is  exceedingly  careless.    He  did  not  read  even  Cesar's  Gallic  war 
with  BuflScient  attention  to  understand  it,  and  confuses  almoet  every  thing  which  be  extracts  fi'Ott 
tte  accounts  brou^t  home  by  Pytheas.    Our  difficulties  are,  moreover,  Increased  by  the  Inao- 
eoracy  of  the  text    Pomponios  Mela  is  worth  nothing.    Pliny,  likevrise,  wai  very  careless^  ■■ 
we  see,  even  in  what  he  says  of  Italy:  we  can  not,  therefore,  look  fi>r  much  accuracy  in  his  •&> 
eount  of  Germany.    His  work  is  principally  valuable  for  the  proper  names.    The  imperfect  char' 
\  aoter  of  the  geographical  knowledge  which  Tacitus  possessed  of  Germany  is  manifest  from  lile 
woik  upon  the  subject.    Ptolemy  has  ventured  to  give  a  map  of  Germany,  and  'to  lay  down  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  a  number  of  towns  and  mouths  of  livers.    The  greater  part  of  theee 
he  never  visited  himself;  and  who,  in  that  age,  ooild  have  f^indshed  Um  with  the  requisite  hi- 
fonnMonf    Indeed,  his  naap  bears  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  actoal  shape  and  features  of 
Gennany ;  and,  in  the  mi^jori^  of  instances,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  determined  whether  the 
feowns  he  mentlooed  existed  at  alL    There  is  this  additiona]  disadxantage  in  his  book,  that  be 
defines  positions  by  numbers,  which,  of  all  things,  are  the  moat  liable  to  alteration  through  the 
mistakes  of  the  transcAibers.    One  of  the  most  valuable  geographical  monuments  of  antiqutty* 
Antonlnus's  Itinerary,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  J.  C»sar  and  Antony  or  Augustus,  Is  avail- 
able only  for  a  few  roads  on  the  frontier.    The  Pcutlngerian  Table  is  frequently  of  use  in  mak- 
ing  maps,  since,  though  the  countries  are  execssfvely  distorted,  the  distances  between  the  towaa 
Wd  down  on  it  are  given ;  but  it  is  of  scarcdy  any  aervlce  in  the  ease  of  Oermnny.    Inscriptlont 
and  coins,  again,  which  afford  some  of  the  best  means  of  defining  the  situations  of  places,  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  Germany.    But,  in  addition  to  all  these  difficulties  and  disadvsntoges,  the  wan- 
dering and  unsettled  character  of  the  Germans  themselves  renders  it  tqtally  impoisaible  to  lay 
down  a  m^  which  should  repieaent  the  relative  positions  of  the  tribes  al  any  one  period,  or  fig* 
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Mj  lengdi  of  ttgubf  Aoq^  we  can  fpaenSif  deteniiiBe  Oie  podtioii  wUeh  todhidnal  tribes  oe- 
oapted  at  toaae  time  or  other.  TUb  ]»  aeen  fitAn  ttw  wUe  dtoerepeiKsles  between  TvAtaa  end 
Ua  contemporarieB,  and  Ptolemy,  and  finom  aoeh  fUmpaea  aa  hiafeoryaffoirda  vaof  themigratunM 

ofsBTiecalof  the  tribes.  •     - 

4.  Historical   Epochs. 

T.  The  Teutonic  of  Gennan  race  coipe  in  firom  the  east,  and  drive  the  Celts, 
iHio  had  preceded  them,  farther  toward  the  west. 

n.  The  Romans  first  become  acquainted  with  th^m  ip  B.C.  llS,  i^en,  in 
edikjanctitin  with  the  Cimbri,  and  under  the  general  name  of  Tetitonu^  they  ap- 
pear on  the  confines  of  th^  Rotnan  dominion,-  and  defeat  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo.  ^  After  this  they  make  successive  attacks  on  the  /rontiers,  but  are  re- 
pelled by  Marius,  who  defeats  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Ambrones,  a  CSal- 
Uc  tribes  at  Aqua  Sextut^  now  Aix,  in  Southern  Gaul,  B.C.  102. 

III.  Julius  Caesar,  having,  at  a  subsequent  period,  subjugated  Gallia,  and  pen- 
etrated to  th^  Rhine,  Jbecomes  acquainted  with  a  nation  then  designated  by  the 
name  of  Germans. ,  Ariovistus,  a  leader  belonging  to  this  nation,  attempts  to 
establish  himself  in  Gaul,  but  is  defeated  by  Cesar,  and  compelled  to  flee  be- 
yond the  Rhfne. 

IV.  Cesar  twice  crosses  the  Rhine  in  order  to  secure  Gaul  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Germans.  'He  takes  some  of  the  latter  into  his. army,  and  employs  them 
against  the  Gauls,'  and  afterward  against  Pompey.  He  hitnself  is  only  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tribes  of  the  Ubiiy  Sigamhrii  t79ipeteSf  and  Tencteri.  He  is  .told  that 
the  remaining  part  of  Germany  is  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  who  possess  a  hund- 
red districts,  every  one  of  which  yearly  sends  out  one  thousand  men  on  pfeda- 
tory  expeditions. 

V.  The  civil  wars  which  divide  the  Romans  withdraw  their  -attention  for 
some  time  from  Germany,  and  the  Sigambri  ravage  Gaul  with  impunity.  A Aer 
they  have  defeated  LoUius,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus  (B.C.  15),  that  emperor 
himself  hastens  to  the  defence  of  Gattl,  and,  in  order  to  oppose  the  itiroads  of 
th6  Germans,  he  erects  several  fortresses  on  the  Rliine,  and  gives  his  step^a 
Drusus  the  command  of  the  forces  stationed  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

VI.  Drusus  makes  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Germanic  na- 
tions, and  penetrates  as  far  as  the  £lbe.  On  his  death  (B.C.  9),  his  brother 
Tiberius  commands  for  two  years  the  legions  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  employ- 
ing, however,  policy  rather  ^han  force  against  the  Germans.  He  engages  many 
of  them  to  enter  the  Roman  service,  and  being  again  intrusted  (A.D.  4)  with 
the  same  command,  he  penetrates,  a^  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

VIl!  Germany  now  bids  fair  to  become  a  Roman  province,  but  the  impru- 
dence of  Quintilius  Varus,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  destroys  all  the  advant- 
ages already  gained.  The  violent  measures  which  he  adopts  to  change  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  Germans,  cause  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  foreign  invaders.  Arminius,  who  has  been ,  educated  at  Rome,  and  has 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  is  at  the  head  of  this  cbnspiracy.  The  legions  of 
Varus  are  attacked  by  the  Germans  in  the  forest  of  Teutoberg  (A.D.  9),  and  en- 
titely  destroyed.  ^    . 

Vin.  This  defeat  of  the  Romans  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Germanic  nation  of  the  Cherusci,  among  whom  Ar- 
minius was  bom,  become  the  most  powerful  people  in  Germany.  Four  years 
after  this  time,  Germanictis  Vestores  for  a  period  the  fortunes  of  the  Roinao 
arms,  but  without  regaining  the  former  acquisitions. 

IX.  From  this  period  the  Romans  seem  to  have  al)andqned  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending their  conquests  ia  this  direction,  and  .to  have  contented^themselveft 
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with  repelling  the  inroads  which  the  Germans  occasionally  make  on  their  Aoa- 
tiers.  The  Germans  are  also  prevented  from  making  any  serions-  attempts 
against  the  Romans  by  the  internal  wbScb  which  distract  them  for  many  years, 
They  again  attack  the  Roman  empire  uqder  Domitiah,  Nenra,  and  Trajan,  the 
,  last  of  whom  entirely  defeats  them. 

X.  From  this  time  the  attodu  of  the  Germans  on  the  Roman  empire  become 
more  frequent  aiyd  more  formidable,  and  their  history  noV  becomes  blended 
with  that  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  they  es- 
tablished several  new  states.  These  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  given 
of  individual  tribes.  ' 

5.  Mountains. 

•  .        •         I 

The  principal  mountain  chains  in  Germany  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writeis 
are  seven  in  number,  namely, 

I.  Abnoba  HiirUt      •      .  ,     8.  Taufuu  Mans,'  6.  MeUbdau  Mohm^ 

%.  Alba  Mon$t  or  Alpes,        4.  RheHco  Motu,  6.  Atciburgius  jtfofu, 

7.  SudeH  MonUs, 
'  I.  Abruffa  Mens,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Black  Forest  where  the 
Danube  commences  its  course,  and  which  lies  opposite  the  city  of  Augst,  the 
ancient  Augusta  Rauracorum,  Ptdemy  incorrectly  makes  it  extend  from  the 
Manust  noW  the  Main,  to  the  sources 'of  the  AnUsia,  now  the  Ems.  Tacitus 
And  Pliny  give  its  true  position.    Strabo  and  Mela  make  no  mention  of  it 

n.  Alba  Mons,  called  also  Alpes,  a  mountain  range,  now  the  Rauh^  Alp,  and 
extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  along  its  northern  bank,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  lAqus,  now  Lech.  It  separates  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Neckar,  the  ancient  Nicer,  from  those  that  run  into  the  Danube. 

III.  Taunus  Mona,  a  mountain  range  to  the  northwest  of  Frankfort,  and  ex- 
tending between  ^Wiesbaden  and  Hamburg.  It  Is  now  called  the  Hohc,  or  the 
Heyrich.  -  The  Taunus  range  sinks  with  a  steep  descent  toward  the  Jfatn  and 
Bhine,  but  gradually  toward  the  hahn  on  the  north. 

IV.  Rheiico  Mons,  a  mountain  range  now  called  the  Rothhaargebirge,  stretch- 
ing off  from  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine, 
find  extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Eder,  the  LaAsv  and  the  Ruhr.  Mela  says 
(iii,  3),  "  Montium  altissimi  Taunus  et  Rhetico." 

V.  Melibdcus  Mons  {to  Mtf^lSoKov  6poc,  as  Ptoleniy  calls  it),  the  range  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  appellation ;  not,  as  some 
think,  the  Brocken  merely. 

VI.  Ascihurgius  Mons,  the  modem  Riesengebirge,  between  the'  Elbe  and  the 
'  Oder.    Ptolemy  places  this  range  too  far  to  the  north. 

VII.  Sudeti  Monies,  now  the  Fichtelberg,  the  Erzgebirge,  together  with  the 
ThUringer  Wold  aad  the  LausUzer  Gebirge.    Ptolemy  calls  them  r^  Xov/dtfra  bfm. 

6;  Forests. 

I.  Whbn  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  they 
found  a  large  portion  of  it  covered  with  primitive  forests.    These  were  either 

,  oomprehended  under  one  general  name,  as  Hercynia  SUva,  Hercynius  Saltus, 
Hercymum  Jugum,  or  received  special  appellations,  as  Bacenis  Silva^  Gabretm 
Silva,  &c. 

II.  Hercynia  Silva. — ^This  was  the  general  name  of  the  large  mountain  chain 
which  separates  the  interior  of  Germany  from  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Dan- 
ube, oommenoing  with  the  Schwartztoald,  or  Black  Forest,  running  northward 
till  it  crosses  the  Jfiuii,  then  eastward,  comprising  what  are  now  called  the 
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SpesMurt  Wdd  and  Pranken  WM^  throngb  Bohemia. bdA  the  north  of  Hungary. 
The  anoient  writers,  however,  do  not  all  agree  lA  their  description  of  it.  Ptol- 
emy asaigns  much  narrower  Unfits  to  the  name  than  Qssar  does,  and  applies 
it  to  the  ridge  between  th^  Gabretan  Forest  and  the  Sarmatian  Mountains  which 
unite  th^  Carpathian  and  Sudetan  Mountains.  Caesar's  account  was  derived 
from  report.  At  a  later  period,  the  Romans,  in  their  wars  with  Marobodu^8, 
whose  possessions  lay  along  the  Bdhmer  Wold  Mountains,  became  personally 
acquainted  with  it.  Pifferent  names,  as  already  remarked,  were  afterward 
given  to  different  parts.    Thus, 

JI.  Bacenu  SUva  was  that  part  of  the  Hercynian  forest  which  lay  between 
the  Cherusci  and.  Catti,  extending  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  ifain,  or  the 
western  part  of  the  Thuringenoald,  as  far  as  the  Fu£da  Wold. 
.  III.  Marciana  SUva  was  the  Schwartzwdd  ox  Black  Forest.  This  name  be^- 
came  known  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  the  Alemanni.  The  Heivetji 
had  dwelt  here  in  early  times,  but  were  expelled  by  the  wandering  Sueyi. 

IV.  Gahreta  SUva  was  a  part  of  the  eastern  Thiiringerwaldt  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Sudeti  Monte*, 

y.  Saltu9'TeiUobergietuiSf  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom,  between  the  Lippe 
and  the  Efiu.    Memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  overthrow  of  Varus. 

VI.  Ccuia  SUva,  now^  HoMeno^t  between  the  lAppe  and  the  Ystel 

VII.  Lueu*  Semnionumj  now  the  Sonrmoald  wad  FiruterwaUL,  between  the  El- 
Her  and  the  Spree.  This  was  a  sacred  forest,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were 
accustomed  to  be  ofiered,  and  Where  general  assemblies  used  to  be  held  of  deU 
egates  from  all  the  Suevic  tribes.  .  ., 

yill.  XttfiiB  SUva,  on  each  side  of  the  River  Jlfarui,  now  March.    It  answers 
^  now  to  Mdnharteberg,  a  name  which  is  the  same  as  Mond-  '^aUherg^  the  word 
sum  signi^ng  **  moon*' (fiumii)  in  early  German. 

7.  Chief  Rivers/ 

I.  Danahiue  (Aavov6ioc),  the  Danube^  called  by  the  Germans  the  Donau. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Abnoha,  a  part  of  the  Black 
Forest.  According  to  modem  accounts,  it  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  BUuk  Fortet^  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  ancient  PorUue  Euxinus,  after  a  course  of  ahout  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  it  receives  si^ty  navigable 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  (Enus,  now  the  hm,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  smaller  streams.  The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early^  Greek  wnteite 
under  the  name  of  lorpo^  {Istroe)^  which  the  Romans  changed  to  Ister,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  name  of  this  river  after  it  had  received 
the  SavttSy  now  the  Save.  The  Romans,  on  th6  other  hand,  learned  the  name 
Danuhiut  from  the  natives  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  with  whom  they 
were  brought  into  contact  by  commerce  and  by  conquest.  Herodotus,  in  his 
fourth  book '(chap.  48,  dec.),  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was  knoWn  in  his 
time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  course. 

II.  Rhenue  (T^voc),  the  Rhine,  rising,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  in 
Mons  AdiUa,  a  name  given  to  a  collection  of  summits  answering  at  the  present 
day  to  a  part  of  the  Lepontine  Alps.  The  sources  of  the  Rhine  are  in  this  part 
of  the  Alps,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
§ons.  Its  whole  course  is  about  nine  hundred  miles,  of  which  six  hundred  and 
thirty  are  navigable  from  Bale,  the  ancient  BaeUia,  to  the  sea.  The  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rhine  by^the  conquests  of  Caesar  in  Gaui 
wh»  crossed  it  twice  against  the  Germans.   He  knew^  however,  nothing  of  the 
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northern  or  6outhem^p^rt  of  the  fiver  except  fh>m  report,  and  appears  never  to 
have  gone  himself  farther  north  than  the  Scaldis,  the  modern  Scheldt,  though 
his  cavalry,  on  one  occasion,  reached  the  conntrjr  where  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mosa  meet:  The  campaigns  of  Drusns  ^nd  Tiberius  in  Raetia  and  the  north- 
western parts  of  Geixnany  gave  the  Romans  a  more  accurate  knowledge  6f  the 
course  of  this  river.  Ancient  writers  differ  respecting  the  number  of  mouths 
by  which  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  ocean.  « Cesar  says  that  there  are  several,  but 
most  other  Writers  speak  only  of  two  or  three.  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
makes  the  numher  to  be  two,  the  western  was  called  Vahalis  till  its  union  with 
the  Mo$aj  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  while  the  eastern,  whidi 
formed  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  preserved  the  name  of  Rke- 
nut.  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  say  that  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  sea  by 
/three  ntouths,  of  which  the  eastern,  according  to  Pliny,  was  called  Flevum,  and 
the  western,  formed  by  the  union  with  the  Mosa,  Helium;  while  the  middle 
one,  which  was  only  a  stream  of  moderate  size,  retained  the  name  of  Rbenus. 
The  channel  called  Flevum  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  canal  which 
Drusus  dug  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Isala,  and  by  means  of  which,  he  and 
German icus  sailed  to  the  oceaik.  The  tsala,  increased  by  the  waters  of  the . 
Rhine,  flowed  northw^  into  a  great  lake  called  Ftevo,  on  issuing  from  which 
it  became  a  river  again,  and  fell  into  the  ocean  after  forming  an  island  of  the 
same  name.  In  course  of  time  the  sea  made  great  inroads  upon  the  land  round 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Isala,  till  at  length  it  submerged  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  became  united  with  the  Lake  Fleto,  thus  forming  the  modem  Zuidcr 
Zect  or  "  Southern  Sea." 

At  the  present  day  the  Rhine  divides  into  two  arms  near  the  village  of  Pan- 
furdent  which  is  within  the  territories  of  Holland ;  of  these  arms  the  southern 
is  called  the  Waal,  the  ancient  Vahalist  while  the  northern  preserves  the  naipe 
jf  Rhine.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  volume  of  water  run  into  the'Wafd.  The 
Waal  runs  westward,  and  t^e  Rhine  northwest.  The  Rhine  divides  again  twelve 
miles  lower  down,  above  Amkeim,  into  the  Yfsel,  the  ancient  IsaUi  which  runs 
to  the  north,  and  the  Rhine,  which  runs  off  to  the  west.  The  Yssel  falls  into 
the  Zuider  Zee.  The  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  running  westward,  divides  for 
the  third  time  about  thirty  miles  lower  down,  at  Wyci,  by  Duurstede.  The 
southern  arm  is  called  the  Leek,  and  the  northern  goes  by  the  name  of  Kromme 
Rhyn,"  Crooked  Rhine."  The  Leek  is  the  larger  river.  The  Crooked  Rhine 
runs  northwest  to  Utrecht,  the  ancient  Trajectus  Rheni,  where  it  divides  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time.  The  arm  which  runs  northward  is  called  the  Vecht,  the 
ancient  Vidms,  and  fhlls  into  the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  other,  whose  name  is  changed 
into  that  of  Oulde  Rhyn, "  Old  Rhine,"  continues  westward  throuj^h  the  marshes 
of  Holland,  where  the  waters  are  used  for  feeding  numerous  canals.  It  passes 
through  Leyden,  the  ancient  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  and  formerly  d^d  not  reach 
the  sea,  being  prevented  by  some  sandy  dunes  which  line  the  shores  of  this  part 
of  Holland ;  but  in  1807  a  canal  was  made  through  them,  and  the  river  now  dis- 
charges a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the  sea  at  Katttyck,  northwest  of  Leyden. 
The  Leek,  or  middle  branch  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  also  a  canal,  made  by 
the  Roman  general  Corbulo ;  and  it  existed  as  such  to  A.D.  829,  when  the  bed 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  an  inundation,  and  thus  it  became  the  principal  river, 
while  the  true  Rhine  was  reduced  to  insignificance.  It  runs  from  Wyck,  by 
Duurstede,  westward  for  about  fifty  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by 
a  branch  of  the  Mat^  or  Meuse,  the  ancient  Mosd,,  Called  the  Menoe  or  Merwede. 
On  approaching  the  sea,  another  arm  of  the  Maas,  called  the  Oulde  Maas,  "  Old 
Maas,"  joins  it,  and  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  the  wide  aestuaiy  of  the  river 
IB  called  the  Maat. 
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III.  Unsingitf  now  the  Uiue,  passing  by  the  modern  Gr'Mngen,  and  falling 
into  the  Gennan  Ocean.  At  it^  mouth  was  Ptolemy's  Uavqpfnavls  hfi^v,  wbxbh 
stiil  retains  the  name  of  Mama. 

IV.  Amiaia,  now  th^  Emsj  rose  in  the  SaUus  Teutoburgietm,  and  emptied 
into  the  German  Ocefln.  Strabo  calls  it  the  'A^<r2a,  and  Ptolemy  the  'Afia<rtoc- 
Mela  gives  it  the  name  of  Amisius.  On  this  river  Drusns  defeated  the  Bfueteri 
in  a  naval  encounter. 

V.  ViiurgiSf  now  the  Weser,  ,  This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Werra  and  the  PultUij  and  their  united  streams  take  the  name  of  Wetevt  which 
is  supposed  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  original  name  of  the  Werra  (Wisaraha, 
We8ai:ai  Wirraha).  The  Weset  is  known  in  Roman  history  by  the  expeditions 
of  Dmsus  and  Germanicus  agaipst  the  Cherusci  and  their  confederates.  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  OiUrovpytc,  and  Strabo  Bioovpyii-  ,  , 

VI.  Alhist  now  the  Elbe^  rising  in  the  RitsengeHrge  chain,  or  Qiant  Mountains 
of  Bohtihia.  This  was  the  easternmost  stream  of  Germany  with  which  the 
Romans  were  aciiuainted,  and  they  knew  it^  moreover,.only  in  the  northern  part  ' 
of  itsicourse.  ^  The  first  Roman  oommander  who  reached  it  in  a  nulitaiy  expe- 
dition was  Drusus,  B.C.  9.  Tb^  only  Roman,  however,  who  crossed  it  with  an 
krmy  was  J/  Domitius  Ahenobarbos,  B.C.  3.  The  last  Roman  general  in  this 
quarter  was  Tiberius,  A. D.  -5.  .  The  name  of  this  river  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  northern  term  c//or  cZ/s,  which,  in  the  eaily  German  became  Alba^or' 
£/&a,'' and  means '*. a  river." 

VII.  Viadnu,  now  the  0(2er.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Oitadoc  {Viadni), 
bnt  the  more  correct  form,  it  is  thought,  would  have  been  Oitadpocf  Viadrm, 
as  we  have  here  given  it.  According  to  thp  same  ancient  writer,  the  river  was 
called  Ovtadof  only  at  its.  mouth,  and  received,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
appellation  of  *ladova.  Reicbard  makes  the  Viadus  coincide  with  the  modem 
WippcTt  and  the  ladua  with  the  Thue.  An  argument  in  favor  of  identifying  the 
Viadrus  with  the  Oder,  and  also  tending  to  confirm  the  orthography  which  we 
have  adopted,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Old  Wendo-Slavonic  name  of  the  Oder, 
Wiadro.  ^ 

VIII.  Viettdoy  now  called  by  the  Gfirmans  the  Weicktel,  by  the  Poles  the  Wisla, 
by  English  writers  the  Vistula.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  ()ijiaroii\ag.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  styles  it  the  Bisla^  which, 
giving  the  initial  letter  a  vowel  sound,  will  agree  with  the  Polish  name.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  amber  region  began,  along  the, shore  of  the  \ 
Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic  Sea. 

8.  Tributary  Streams. 

(A«)  Tributaries  to  the  Danube^  on  its  left  bankj  in  Oermanta 

Magna. 

1 .  Th^  AUmannuM  or  Alemo^  now  the  AltmM.  The  course  of  this  river  shows 
finequent  traces  of  Roman  military  lines,  which  sometimes  intersect  its  bed. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  the  Almona:  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  ei^  '  ^ 
feet' -a  continuous  navigation  between  tbe' Rhine  and  Danube  by  uniting  the 
waters  of  tbe  Alemannus  with  those  of  the  Radantia,  nowthe  Rednilz.  2.  The 
Nablis,  called,  also,  the  Bac ;  now,  according  to  Reichard,  the  Naabe.  3.  The 
Reganum,  now  lAieRegen.  4.  The  Cususy  now  the  Waag.  5.  The  Marus,  called, 
also,  the  Morus,  now  (^e  March.  This  stream  became  well  known  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans in  their  war  with  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Marcomanni.  6.  The  GVaiuia, 
now  the  Gran,  in  the  land  of  the  Quadi.  '  ^ 
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(B.)  Tributaries  to  the  Ehinej  on  its  right  bank^  in  OemuMta 

Magna.  .    '  ^ 

1.  The  Nicer  or  iV^^i  bo^  ^®  Neekar.  11.  The  Mcnuu  or  Manus,  now  the 
Main,  8.  The  Logmna  or  LokoMta,  now  the  Lahn.  4.  The  Sigum,  called,  also, 
$ega  or  SegaJUL,  now  the  jSie^.  T|^  river,  like  the  one  imaoediately  preceding, 
19  only  mentioned  in  Ihe  Middle  A^rea.  6.  The  jAtppia,  now  the  Lippe ;  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Aowiof.  6.  The  Btuon  CEXiauv),  now  the  Ahne.  On  this  river 
stood  the  Rom^m  easUUum  c^ed  Aiuo,  where  the  modem  EUen  is  now  situa- 
ted, and  which  was  the  key  to  the  passes  of  the  SaUti9  TeutoburgiensU.  7.  SmU 
Brucierorum,  called,  also,  ihAJMala,  now  the  Y»sely  of  which  mention  has  aljready 
been  made  in  the  account  given  of  the  Rhine. 

9.  Lak^s. 

I.  BhU  LaeuM^  -mentioned  by  Mela,  and,  according  to  the  best  anthdriti^t,a&- 
.itwe^ng  now  to  the  Dtmimtrtte  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

II.  Fleno  Laau,  in  the  country  of  the  Prisii,  ftom  the  onion  of  which  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  by  an  irruption  of  the  latter,  arose  the  present  Zuider  Zee, 
This  has  Already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  Rhine. 

m.  LacuM  BriganHnus,  no^  the  Lake  of  Conelance ;  .called,  also,  the  Bodensee, 
from  the  ancient  castle  of  BodmanH^  and  likewise  the  Lake  of  Coetmtz.  Its 
ancient  name  Brigantinue  is  given  to  it  from  the  Briga$Uii,  who  dWelt  on  its 
shores.  Mela  calls  it  Laau  Venetue,  or  rather  gives  this  name  to  that  part  of 
the  lake  from  Cotuianz  to  Radol/xeU,  now  called  the  Vnterzellersee,  or  Lower 
Lake.  ^  Tiberius  built  a  fleet  on  this  lake  in  order  to  attack  the  Vindelici.  Pliny 
expressly  assignh  it  to  RaBtia ;  others  redKon  it  part  of  Vindelicia.  As  the 
Rhine  passes  through  it,  we  have  preferred  making  mention  of  it  mider  the  head 
of  Germany. 

10.  Soil  and  Climate. 

I.  Thi  Roman  writers  draw  very  unfavorable  pictures  generally  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  ancient  Gennany.  Mela,  for  example,  describes  the  sur&ee  of  the 
Country  as  cut  up  by  a  multitude  of  rivers,  made  rugged  by  numerous  mountain 
chains,  and  in  a  great  measure  impracticable  for  travellers  by  reason  of  the  finr> 
ests  and  marshes  that  covered  it.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  it  as  rough  with  for- 
ests or  deformed  by  fens.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  was  productive  for  grain, 
and  kindly  to  fhiiutrees,  and  that  it  also  abounded  in  cattle ;  but  he  makes  these 
last  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  diminutive  in  sice. 

II.  Tacitus,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  much  of  die  interior  of 
Germany,  although  it  is  true  that  numerous'  forests  were  scattered  over  the 
country.  The  marshes,  moreover,  of  which  he  speaks,  refer  principally  to  tbe 
country  of  East  Frieeland,  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Efks  and  Weeer,  and  to  some  parts  of  Weetfhalia  and  Lower  Saxony.  It  Would 
seem,  fVom  other  accounts,  that  Gennany  was  by  no  means  an  unproductive 
country.  Caesar,  for  example,  speaks  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  the 
Hercynian  Forest ;  Conunodas  laid  the  Marcomanni  under  a  tribute  of  cqm ; 

.Ihe  cultivation  of  oats  is< mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  even  Tacitus  himself  speaks 
elsewhere  of  barley,  out  of  which  a  fermented  liquor  was  made. 

III.  As  regards  the  animals  of  the  country,  especially  the  cattle,  Tacitus  wishes 
to  convey  the  idea  that  tlM^y  are  stunted  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  This, 
however,  is  an  error     Some  of  the  quadrupeds  of  ancient  Germany— 4he  urua 
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(aturochs),  for  example — were  remarkable  for  their  size.  The  smaUnese  of  the 
cattle  must  have  been.  o\Ming  rather  to  want  of  eaie  In  feeding  them,  in  protect*, 
ing  them  from  the  ordinary  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  in  improving  the  breed 
by  mixtures. 

11.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  OuB  principal  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  fhmi  Tacitus,  who  i^nM 
a  separate  treatise  on  the  mi(hners  attd  customs  of  the  Xjerman  tribes.  Occa- 
sional notices  and  scattered  hints  are  also  found  in  the  woiks  of  ether  ancient 
authors,  particularly  in  the  Gallic  Commentaries  of  Cesar. 

II.  The  Germans  are  desclribed  as  tall  and  robust  of  frame,  with  light  blue 
eyes  aikd  deep  yellow  hair ;  as  inured  to  cold  and  hudger,  but  not  to  heat  and 
thirst;  as  warlike,  yet  friendly  and  hospitable,  even  to  utter  strangers;  as 
scorning  eveiy  restraint,  considering  independence  as  the  most  valuable  of  pes* 
sessions,  and  therefore  ready  to  give  up  lifh  rather  than  freedom.  " 

III.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civiliied  life,  the  Gennan.  when  not  engaged 
in  warfare,  lived  amid  his  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  the  chase,  and  the 
produce  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  by  the  culture  of  the  ground,  though  this  last 
occupied  comparatively,  little  of  his  attention.  The  warrior,  however,  during 
these  sam^  seasons  of  peace,  led  a  life  of  total  inaction,  given  up  to  sleep,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the.  table,  and  to  gaming.  A  beverage  prepared  with  littie  ait 
from  barley  or  wheat  indemnified  them  for  th^  absence  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
while  they  carried  their  love  of  gaming  to  such  an  extent  as^ven  to  stake- on 
the  final  throw,  when  every  thing  else  was  lost,  their  personal  freedom  itself. 

IV.  The  form  of  government  in  most  of  the  German  states  was  the  demo- 
cratic. The  public  assemblies,  consisting  of  all  able  to  bear  arms  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  tribe,  were  summoned  either  at  fixed  periods  or  on  sudden 
emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  members  of  these  councils  decided  on  pub- 
lic ofiRsncMBB,  the  election  of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peace ;  far,  though  the  lead- 
ers were  allowed  to  discuss  all  subjects  previoui^ly,  yet  the  right  of  deciding 
was  vested  solely  in  the  people  at  large.  In  some  .of  the  communities,  partic- 
ularly those  dwelling  more  to  the  north,  a  monarchical  form  of  government  pre- 
vailed ;  but  even  here-checks  were  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
democratic  features  were  visible. 

v.  In  times  of  danger  or  war  a  leader  was  chosen,  and  the  most  valiant  was 
selected  fmr  this  purpose ;  but  even  then  they  led  their  countrymen  more  by  their 
example  than  by  any  authority:  As  soon  as  the  danger  or  war  was  over,  his 
authority  ceased.  In  times  of  peace,  no  other  superiors  were  known  than  the 
chieftains,  who  were  ch09en  in  the  assemblies  to  distribute  justice,  or  to  com- 
pose dififerences  in  their  respective  districts.  Each  of  these  chieftains  was  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  companions,'  who  aci^d  both  as  a  council  of  advice  and 
a  means  of  enforcing  authority. 

VI.  To  leaders  of  apprqved  valor  the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves, and  as  the  former  vied,  with  each  other  in  assembling  around  them  the 
bravest  companions,  so  the  latter  contended  by  their  ^al  and  prowess  for  the 
favor  of  their  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  foremost  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  the  duty  of  each  companion  not  to  be  inferior  in  prowess  and 
daring  to  his  chief.  To  survive  the  fall  of  their  leader  was  an  indelible  dis- 
grace to  the  CcMnpanions,  for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  person, 
and  to  heighten  his  glory  by  their  own  achievements.  The  leader  fought  fos 
victory,  his  companions  for  their  leader. 

VII.  The  primitive  natioasof  Germany  attached  something  of  a  sacred  and 
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piescient  character  to  the  ^female  sex.  Hence  the  in^rtance  which  they,  at- 
tached to  their  couoseU  and  responses,  and  hence,  too,  the  reverence  with  which 
they  regarded  certain  females  of  their  nation,  who.  were  supposed  to  be  gifted 
with  prophetic  powers.  Poiygamy  was  enly  permitted  to  the  chieftains  as  a 
means  of  extending  their  fhmily  connections  and  influence.  Adultery  was  con- 
sidered an  inexpiable  crime,  and  was,  therefore,  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
punisl^ment  of  the  offence,  when  committed,  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  husband- 

VIII.  The  religious  notions  of  the  race  were  necessarily  rude  and  imperfect, 
hut  still  bore  manifest  traces  pf  an  Oriental  origin.  Their  chief  deity  was  Odio, 
the  Budba  of  the  East,  butw|iom  the  Romans  assimilated  to  their  o:wn  Mercuiy, 
and  on  stated  occasions  t^ey  sought  to  propitiate  him  even  by  humaq  sacrifices. 
The  god  of  battles,  Thor,  the  Roman  Mars,  was  also,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
object  of  peculiar  adoration.  Some  of  the  3uevic  tribes  also  paid  adoration  to 
the  moon,  or,  as  Tacitus  miscalls  it,  the  goddess  lais.  Their  temples  were 
groves  and  forests,  rendered  sacred  by  the  veneration  of  many  generations,  and 
in' the  dark  recesses  of  these  were  preserved  their  sacred  standards.  Among 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  goddess  Hertha  (Earth)  was  partio- 
ttlarly  worshipped.  Her  temple  was  a  sacred^  grove  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  and 
her  rites  strongly  remind  us  of  those  of  Cybeie  among  the  Romans;  Phiygiana, 
and  other  iiations  of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as  those  of  Baghawadi  among 
the  Brahmins  of  India. 

12.  German  Tribes  more  in  detail. 

1.  Tbxb.bjb  on  the   Sba-coast. 

1.  » 

(A.)  Tribe  between  the  Rhine  and  Ems, 

Fbisii. — ^The  Frisii  were  divided  into  the  Friaii  Majores  and  Fruii  Minores. 
The  Frisii  ^irvares  inhabited  the  tract  north  of  the  Insula  Batavoruniy  comprising 
Oberysselj  Gelders^  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Holland, 
The  Frisii  Majores  dwelt ibetween  the  Yssel,  the  Emsy  and  the  country  of  the 
Bnicteri,  in  West  Friesland  and  Groningen.  The  Frisidbdnes,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  probably  formed  part  of  the  same  race,  and  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
islands  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  From  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Romans,  the 
Frisii  long  continued  their  most  zealous  friends  in  this  part :  they  rendered  Dru- 
8U8  the  most  active  service,  and  not  only  supported  Oennanicus  themselves  by 
their  advice  and  immediate  aid,  but  brought  over  the  Gaiici  also.  The  cause 
of  this  friendship  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  Cherusci,  against  whom  all  thq^e  enterprises  of  the  Romans  were' 
directed.  It  was  interrupted,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  Romans  hnildin^ 
forts  in  their  territory,  and  attempting  to  levy  tribute.  They  rose  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, massacred  the  soldiers  who  were  among  them,  and  destroyed  most  of 
their  strongholds.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  proceeded  against  them,  hot 
the  jealousy  of  Claudius  Caesar  stopped  his  conquests,  and.  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  forward  the  Romans  no 
more  entered  their  country.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  hear  of  t^em 
as  members  of  the  Saxon  league ;  and  by  this  time  they  had  greatly  extended 
their  possessions.  On  the  east  they  reached  to  the  Wesery  and  along  the  coast 
they  held  some  posts  as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  on  the  west  their  name  appears  more 
than  once  in  the  Batavian  Islands,  on  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  and  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Flanders.  They  accompanied  the. Saxons  in  their  invasion  and  con- 
qaest  of  Britain.  Their  descendants,  who  still  retain  their  name  of  Frisians,  are 
settled  among  the  small  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Dsteky  of  Sehlettoig, 
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Tbe  foUowing  geofiraphical  positipos  may  be  mentioned  among  the  Friail: 
U  BurekoHOt  called  by  aimbo  Bovpxavicy  aH  island  answering  to  the  modfem 
B^kum*  Pliny  calls  it  FabariOf  from  a  speeies  of  wild  bean  growing  there. 
%.  A^UMUrmUt  now  the  island  of  AmeUtnd.  It  was  also  called  Gtamaria,  from 
tb«  amber  found  here  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  3.  CvrhulamM  Monumtntum.  The 
lortress  greeted  by  Gorbulo  to  keep  thd  Frisii  under  proper  restraint.  It  gsTe 
riae  subsequently  to  the  modem  city  of  Grdningen.  4.  CrupioneU  ViUtLf  now 
lUm  Ryk^  in  OysterUnde.  It  was  here  that  four  hundred  Roman  soldiers  slew 
tbemaelres  to  preyent  thehr  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Frisii.  v 

(B.)  Tribe  betweenthe  Ems  and  the  Elbe, 

Ciuci. — ^Tbis  tribe  dwelt  along  the  oeean;  from  the  Amisiay  now  Ems,  to  tile 
Afbist  now  ElhCf  and  reached  southward  somewhat  below  what  is  now  Ostfriet' 
Umd,  Oldenbergf  and  Bremen^  although  along  the  We»er  these  boundaries  often 
otenged.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  divide  them'  into  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  and 
though  Taoitus  does  not  make  this  distinction  in  his  <'  Germany/'  he  alludes  to 
it  ki  his  Annals.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Cauci  Majorcs  dwelt  between  the 
Vlaurgis  and  Albis)  and  the  Cauei  Mtnont  between  the  Ainisfa  and  Visurgis.  • 
Tacitus  says  that  their  country  was  extensiTe  and  thickly  settled,  and  that 
tliey  were  a  people  •distinguished  among  the  Germans  for  their  Iotc  of  justice  and 
peace ;  powerful  and  yet  unambitious,  they  did  not  proroke  war^  and  yet  were 
always  ready  te  resist  aggression.  They  wet^  at  one  time  friends  to  Rome, 
and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Germanicus  in  the  war  against  the  Chemsci.  But 
here  again  the  Romans  roused  the  enmity  of  their  allies  by  pursuing  the.  same 
policy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frisii.  Under  Gannascus  they  cVossed  the  Rhine, 
and  made  incursions  into  the  Roman  province  of  Germania  Inferior,  Jbut  wefe 
repulsed  by  Gorbulo,  and  <3annascu8  was  slain.  They  afterward  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Batayian  chief  Givtlie*  Ptolemy  mentions,  as  their  towns,  1.  Ph^ 
Urmnum,  now  Brcma  or  Varel,  .  3.  Leupkana,  now  L&neberg,  according  to  some. 
Z.  Tuhpkurdum,  now  Verden  or  Dbkibergtn.  4.  Siatutariday  now  Utende.  5.  Tet^. 
dermm,  now  Deteem.  Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  their  hdrbor, 
Ouxhmtcti. 

(C.)  Tribes  immediately  East  of  the  Elbe. 

I.  Anoli. — ^We  find  the  earlfest  record  of  this  trilie  in  Tacitus.  But  this  au-' 
ther  only  mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particulars  relative  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  intimates  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Suevi.  *  He  appeare  to  have 
taawn  very  little  about  them.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  elpeditiens  Of 
Dnisns  and. Tiberius,  and  therefore  probably  at  that  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Elbe.  Ptolemy  places  them  on  the  west,  in  what  is  noV  Magdeburg.  D' An- 
viUe  has  in  his  map  'assigned  them  the  same  district  which  they  occupied  in  the  ^ 
fiSSk  century,  before  their  emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of  which  the  modem 
Angles  still  occupy^  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portion  of  modem  Sehlesurig 
and  some  part  of  Holstein,  making  the  German  Ocean  their  western  boundaiy, 
the  Saxons  their  nearest  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the  southeast, 
aad  the  Jutes  on  the  north.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (449),  a  large 
body  o^  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  sailed  over  to  England, 
ttd  established  permanent  settlements  in  the  island.  The  Angles,  however, 
Msm  to  have  prevailed  in  numbers  or  influence,  for.  it  was  they  that  gave  the 
ailne  to  their  new  countiy,  Angd-land^  Anglia,  though  it  was  sdmetimes  oalM 
Btuma  Tranatftarift4. .  The  name  An^o-Saxons,  v^ich  comprises  both  Angles 
mA  Sazbns,  was  invented  by  lateir  historians  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

P 
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n.  SaIones.— The, earliest  wr/teTs  wUo  mention  the  Saxone  describe  tbem 
as  neighbors  of  the  Dana^  south  ef  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.    Ptoiemy  also 
speaks  of  the  islands  of  the  Saxons,  which  were  probably  the  modern  islands  of 
^iderstedit  Nordstrand,  Wiekirig  Harde,  and  Baking  Harde.     Orosius  says  that 
they  inhabited  a  marshy  country,  which  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
Toward  the  Southwest  they  seem  not  at  first  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Elbe. 
The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Persians  and  ancient  Indians  af- 
^ids  reason  for  believing  that  the  Saxons  were. of  Eastern  origin,  and  hence 
some  have  derived  their  name  from  that  of  the  Sac»  on  the  Indus.    Others, 
however,  trace  it  to  the  word  **  Mssett"  that  is,  **  settled^"  in  contradistinction 
from  those  German  tribes  who  led  a  s6rt  of  nomadic  life.    When,  during  tim 
migration  of  the  barbarians^the  neighboring  tribes  changed  their  countries  and 
migrated  toward  the  south,  xbe  Saxons  likewise  began  to  extend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  last  we  find  them  occupying  the  country  between  the  i^/^e,  thn 
Rhine  J  the  Lippe,  and  the  German  Ocean.    This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  called 
by  Anglo-Saxon  writers  '*  Old  Saxony,''  to  distinguish  it  from  "  New  Saxony'  or 
England.    In  the  third  cejitury  the  Saxons  often  landed  on  the  coasts  of  £iv- 
gland  and  France,  and  ravaged  the  maritime  districts,  unCil,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fiflh  century,  a  portion  of  them  joined  the  Angli,  and  made  a  permanent  setr 
tlement  in  England.    Thpse  Saxons  who  remained  in  Germany  moved  gradu- 
ally toward  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  gradually  abandoned  iheir  piratical 
and  plundering  mode  of  life,  to  become  an  agricultural  people- 
Ill.  CiMBRi. — A  nation  commonly,  but  erroneously,  placed  on  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  or  moi^eniJulland.    The  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting  their 
seats  abound  ii)  uncertainties  and  contratlictions.    The  writers  who  place  them 
on  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  are  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy.    But,  upon  exam- 
ination, it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  inhabited  these  parts.    The  Greeks 
first  became  acquainted  with  them  un^Ier  the  name 'of  Cimm^t,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine.    They  were  driven  fro^n  this  quarter,  and  disappeared  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  who  fabled  that  they  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  in  a  land  shrouded  by  perpetual  night.    Pytheas,  who  circum- 
navigated the  greater  part  of  the  northwest  of  Europe,  saw  a  large  peninsula, 
where  the  long  nights  and  the  intense  cold  in  winter  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the  Cimmerii,  and  so  assigned  this  country 
as  their  abode.    In  this  he  was  followed  by  most  of  the  geographers.    No  men. 
tion  is  made  of  the  Cinibri  in  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus ;  and, 
though  the  fleet  of  the  latter  discovered  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  of  Pytheas, 
they  found  no  Cimbrians  dwelling  in  it,  nor  did  it  bear  a  name  derived  from  that 
*  people.    Ptolemy  places  them  at  the  extremity  of  it,  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap,  as . 
he  has  no  other  tribe  to  fix  in  this  locality.    Their  real  country  lay  probably  on 
the  northea^  side  of  Germany.    It  was  on  this  side  that  they  invaded  Germany, 
and  were  opposed  by  the  Boii,  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia.    To- 
gether with  the  Teutones  they  entered  Gaul,  wher^  they  were  joined  by  ths 
Ambrones.    With  their  combined  forces  they  then  invaded  Spain,  but  were  re- . 
fmlscd  by  the  Celtiberi.    The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  then  proceeded  Ihroogh 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  view  of  making  an  irruption  into  Italy,  but  wera 
defeated  by  Marius  at  Aque  Sextie,  now  Aix.    The  Cimbri.  on  the  other  hand, 
having  marched  into  Helvetia,  were  there  joined  by  the  Tigiirini,  and  having 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  drove  back  Catulus,  but  were  at  last  routed  by  ihs 
combined  forces  of  Marias  and  that  commander,  ti.C.  101.    From  this  time  lit- 
tle or  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  history,  but  tradition  say&r  that  ths 
remnant  of  tbem  settled  in  the  central  valleys  of  Helvetia,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  ih.eWald8tdtten  and  of  the  Bernese  (Aerland  are  supposed  to  be^tbeir  descend- 
ants. The  Cimbri  appear  to  have  been  a  Ceitic,  not  a  Gemoan  race.  Their 
name  may  still  be  traced  in  Cymry,  tbe  national  appellation  of  the  Welsh. 

,  IV.  TEUTONBs.or  TguTONi,  a  name  given  to  a  tribe  said  to  dwell  oii(  the  east 
of  the  Albis ;  but  more  probably  we  have  here  merely  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  G.erman  race.  The  word  TVn/on  or  Teutoneg  contains  evidently  the 
saj[ne  root  with  the  modem  national  term  DeuUehe  or  TeuUche. . 

2.  Tribes  on  thb  sioHt  bank  op  thb  Rhinb. 

(A«)  TSrib^s  between  the  Frisii  and  the  River  Luppia^  and 
^  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Visurgis. 

I.  BRucTiRi.-^This  tribe,  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  nerer  changed 
their  seats.  Toward  the  west  they  reached  to  the  Yecht;  toward  the  south  $0- 
the  Luppia  or  Lippe^  toward  the  east  almost  to  the  Weter ;  and  toward  the  north 
they  bordered  upon  the  Frisii  and  Cauci.  They  were  divided  into  the  Brueteri 
Majores,  who  dwelt  oh  the  east  of  the  Bnu,  and  the  Brueteri  Minaret,  who  dwelt 
on  the  west  of  that  stream.  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  extirpated  by  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii ;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  we  find  them  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Roman  general  Spurinna  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  and  at  a  still 
later  period  they  appear  as  a  powerful  people  among  the  members  of  the  Prank 
league.  Their  principal  towns  were,  1.  Mediolanium,  now  Meuln.  2.  Stereonr 
Hum,  now  Steinfuft.  \         '  \ 

II.  ToBANTBs.—Confederates  of  the  Ghehisci,  and  settled  at  first  between  the 
Rhini  and  the  Yseel.  They  retired  subsequently  from  th^se  territories  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lippe,  and,  finally,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Marsi  by  the 
Roman  arms,  established  themselves  in  the  territory  of  this  last- mentioned  tribe.  > 

III.  Chamavi. — ^This  tribe  originally  occupied  the  tract  which  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Vecht,  eastward  to  the  Erne;  southward  to  the  lAppe^  and  westward 
to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At  a  later  period  they  lived  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Hartz  Mountavi*.  In  the  third  century  they  are  again  foi^nd  on 
the  Rhine  as  members  of  the  Frank  league,  and  in  the  next  centoiy  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  Waal,  Tacitus  has  most  probably  committed  a  pnistake 
in  placing  them  in  the  country  of  the  Brueteri.  *    . 

IV.  Marsi. — This  tribe,  according  to  the  niiost  oorrekst  opinion,  had  their  set^* 
tiements  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Logans,  now  the  Lakn. 

V.  DaLoiBiNi. — Ptolemy  places  this  tribe  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Weser^ 
but  Tacitus  assigns  them  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii^ 
in  what  was  once  the  territory  of  the  Brueteri.  They  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  probably  driven  eastward  by  the  same  irruption  of  the' 
Cauci,  as  that  which  expelled  the  Angrivarii^ 

YI.  Usipii  or  UsiPiTBB. — ^Thts  tribe  is  generally  named  in  connection  with  the 
Tencteri.  They  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  When  driven  from  their  ^ 
original  seats  by  the  Catti,  they  wandered' for  thi^  years  in  Germany,  and  hay- 
ing at  length  come  to  the  Rhine,  they  crossed  the.  river  and  seized  upon  the' 
lands  of  the  Menapii,  Eburones,  and  Condrusi,  between  the  RMne  and  MoseUe. 
They  were  defeated  by  Cesar,  and  many  perished  in  attempting  to  reeross  the 
Rhine.  The  remnant  of  the  nation,  after  this,  took  refoge  with  the  Sigambri. 
In  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  they  are  found  dwelling  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  Lakn,  and  they  were  ^still  living  here  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  In  Ptolemy*a 
time  they  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  Black  Parett.  They  became  eventn- 
ally  mixed  up  withrtba  Alemanoi. 
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(B.)  Tribes  between  the  Luppia  and  Mttnus. 

I.  SioiMBw  or  SioAinutx*  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Istvvones.  Their 
ouginal  seats  weoe  on  the  River  Sieg  or  iSt^/and  extended  from  this  river  to 
the  l4ppe.  The  Romans  finally  conquered  t^em  undeir  the  leading  of  Drusns. 
Tibf  rios  subjBequently  transferred  a  large  part  of  them  to  the  left  or  southern, 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  appear  under  .the  name  of  Gugernu  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  they  became  incorporated  into  the  league  of  the  Franks. 

II.  TENCTKEi.-^These  Mve  already  been  afluded  to  in  the  account  given  of 
the  Usipii.  l^ey  lived  sooth  of  tbe  lAppe,  in  the  region  opposite  Cologne  and 
Bonn.  At  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Drusns  and  Tiberius  they  had  removed 
eastward ;  but  they  retamed  after  the  oveithrow  of  Varqa,  and  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus  their  possje^sions  extended  northward  to  the  lAjppe,  where  tb^  bordesed 
qpon  the  Bructeri,  and  southward  to  the  Sieg, 

III.  Mattzacx. — ^Probably  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  dwelling  on  the  right  bank 
x>f  thd  Rhine,  in  Wetterau  and  Hesee  Darpiatadt,  the  tract  possessed  by  the  Ubii 
before  they  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  the  war  of  the  Batavi,  they,  together  with 
the  Usipii  and  Catti,  besieged  Magontiacwn^  now  Maytnce.  A^ier  their  terri> 
tories  were  occupied  by  tbe  Alemanni,  their  name  was  almost  extinguished. 
Their  capital  was  MaUium,  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  to  be  fixed  at 
Maien.    Another  of  their  toWns  was  Aqtut  MaMiac<t,  now  Wisbadcn. 

{C)  Tribe  south  of  the  Masnus. 

Alsiiakni. — ^A.  powerful  German  people,  the  limits  of  whose  settlements  at 
first  were  the  Rhin^^  the  Danube,  and  the  Main.  In  subsequent  ages  their  ter- 
ritory extended  toward  the  Alps  and  tbe  Jura  Mountains.  The  first  notice  of 
them  in  history  occurs  in  A.D.  ^4,  when  a  large  number  of  them  were  treach- 
erously massacred  by  Caracalla.  From  that  period  they  were  engaged  in  al- 
most constant  hostility  with  the  Romans,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
Qaul^  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  they  were  defeated  in 
a  bloody  battle  at  Langres.  After  this  they  remained  until  A.D.  337,  when 
they  again  invaded  Gaul,  during  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  Julian, 
however,  in  356-^61,  not  t>niy  drove  them  out  of  this  cpuntry,  but  even  made 
several  expeditions  into  their  German  domains.  We  find  them,  however,  even 
after  this,  fVequently  coming  into  collision  with  the  Roman  arms.  Their 
strength  was  finally  broken  m  the  bloody  battle  gained  by  tbe  Prankish  king 
CUodwigj  at  ToUnacuvif  now  Zutpick,  in  A.D.  496. 

3.  Tbxbbs  ov  ths  left  bank  of  the  Dajtubs. 

Tribes  'bettoeen  the  Danube  and  the  Erzgebirge  and  Biesem' 

gebirge. 

L  Hbrmundobx. — This  tribe  occupied  what  is  now  Saxony  and  Ankali,  be- 
tween the  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  In  the  fifth  centuiy  they  appear  in  this  same 
quarter  under  the  name  of  Tkuringi.  In  the-  name  Hermundurij  Hermun  is 
probsbly  not  an  essential  part,  but  nacrely  marks  that  they  belonged  to  the  Her- 
minbnes.  Duri  seems  to  have  been  their  real  name,  and  this  root  appears^ 
wi^  a  German  ending,  in  Thur-ingi.  Among  their  towns,  as  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy,  we  may  mention,  l.  Segodunum,  now  Wurceburg;  2.  BergiuM^  now 
Romberg;  3.  Menosgdda,  now  Barutk. 

11.  Nabibci.— This  tribe  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  Fkhtelgebirge.'  Ptoleihy 
calls  them  Varisti  {Ovaptarol),  and  Dio  Cassius,  Narieea  (Noptaxai). 
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HI.  QuXdi.— rThifl  poWerfbl  tribe  alwaya  appear  in  the  closest  conneotion 
with  the  Marcomanni.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them  after 
the  conquest  of  Pannonia.  Their  most  ancient  settlements  on  the  Danube 
reached  eastward  to  the  Tibigcut,  now  the  Theis,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
OeUt.  They  afterward  withdrew  westward.  The  Quadi  carried  on  wars  with 
in.  Aurelius,  Commodos,  Caracalla,  Gallienus,  Aurelian,  Constantine,  Julian, 
and  Val^ntinian  I.,  du;.,  until  the  Hfth  century,  when  they  appear  to  have  coar 
lesced  with  other  nations. 

IV.  MjiRcoMANin. — ^We  first  hear  of  this  tribe  in  the  army  of  ArioTistus.  At 
a  subsequent  period  we  find 'them  dwelling  between  the  Danube  and  the  Drave, 
in  Austria  and  Hungary^  till  the  Romans  conquered  Pannouiai  and  the  Norio 
Alps,  when  they  withdrew  to  the  o^^posite  side  of  the  river,  into  the  countiy 
occupied  by  the  Boii,  whom  they  expelled.  This  they  did  under  the  guidance 
of  Maroboduus,  wh^  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  who  raised  his  people  to 
a  high  pitoh  of  prosperity.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  hostilities  broke  out  be* . 
tween  Uie  Marcomanni  and  the  Romans,  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly 
tin  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  in  whose  army 
they  served,'  the  Marcomanni  are  no  longer  heard  of 

v.  Bon. — ^Thls  tribe  may  tie  here  mentioned,  because  originally  settled  wdh- 
in  the  limits  which  we  are  consideriifg.  The  settlements  of  this  once  power- 
ftil  tribe  are  found  in  Gaul,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  Danube  from  its  source 
eastward;  probably  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Erms;  toward  the  south  they 
Stretched  to  the  mountains  which  separate  Tyrol  from  Bavaria.  The  eastern 
part  6f  Suahia,  with  the  whole  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  which  took  their  names 
ftom  them  (Bavaria'  having  been  originally  Beiaria),  belonged  to  them:  They 
also  occupied  part  of  Moravia.  Prom  Bohemia'  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mar- 
comanni, and  settled  in  Noricum  and  Bavarfa,  where  Btnodurum,  now  Intutadi, 
took  its  name  from  them.  At'  some  period  or  other,  but  when  is  nnoertaiii, 
they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy,  between  the  Tttrue, 
the  Silarus,  and  the  Apennines.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 
Scipto  Nasica,  and  afterward  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Drave.  After  this 
they  were  greatly  weakened  in  wars  wjth  the'Gete,  and  an  extensive  tract  in 
this  part  was  called  Deserta  Boiorum.  Some  of  the  Boii  accompanied  Brennm 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  in  Galatia.  Others  join- 
ed the  Helvetii  when  they  migrated  into  Gaul,  and  were  allowed  by  Caesar  to 
settle  amon^  the  JEdm.  Bohemia  takes  its  name  fr6m  Boiemum  or  BothtrnttiHf 
^ich  means,  probably,  "  the  home  (Aetm,  heimdih)  of  the  Boii.** 

4.  Tbibbsin>thbcb1ttbai.parT8. 

I.  Sutrt. — A  powerful  German  tribe,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  possessed 
ail  the  land  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  northward  to  the  Baltic  Sea^  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  Cesar  gives  their  name  to  the  Catti.  After  the  time 
of  Tacitus  the  name  appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  tribes  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Suevi  were,  the  Semndnes,  Langobardi,  Avidnes,  Varini,  Ehi- 
ddses,  Suarddnes«  and  Nuithdhes.  Of  these,  the  only  ones  deserving  of  a  par- 
ticular mention  are  the  Semmmeg  and  Langobardi. 

n.  SfeMNONEs.— This  tribe  lived  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder^  inhabiting 
the  tract  which  comprises  what  is  now  Mecklenburg  ttnd'Brandenburgt  with  part 
of  Saxony f  Bohemia^  LuaoHa,  Siletia,  and  Poland,  The  Romans  first  came  into 
contact  with  them  in  the  expeditions  of  Tiberius,  afid  in  the  wars  against  Ar- 
minius  (to  whom,  together  with  the  Langobardi,  they  went  over  from  Marobo^ 
dans),  and  then  again  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  a  king  of  theirs,  whom 
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(B.)  Tribes  between  the  Luppia  and  Mtmus. 

I.  SieiKni  or  Skukhw,  the  inoet  poweriul  tribe  of  the  lamvones.  Tbeir 
0|i|paal  Beats  weie  on  the  River  5i<f  ot  Si^.'siid  extended  from  this  river  to 
the  Lippe.  The  RamaoB  finally  conqaered  tbiem  under  the  leading  of  DmsoB. 
I^rioa  sulfpequeotljr  toaneTeired  a  large  part  of  them  to  the  left  or  eoutbent 
bank  of  the  Khine,  where  they  appear  under  the  name  of  Gugerni.  At  a  sub- 
««quent  period  they  became  incorporated  into  the  league  of  the  Fraoke. 

II.  T«NCT«»i. — These  have  already  been  aBuded  to  in  the  account  given  of 
the  Usipii.  They  lived  eouth  of  the  lAppe,  in  the  region  opposite  Celagae  and 
Bmm.  At  the  time  ofthe  expeditions  of  DnisBa  and  Tiherins  they  had  removed 
eastvrard ;  but  they  retimed  after  the  overthrow  of  Vanis,  and  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus  thei^.poaa^fBioiU  extended  northward  to  the  Lifpt,  where  tb^  bordeced 
npoa  the  Bnicleii,  and  southward  to  the  Sug. 

III.  M*TTiIci.— Probably  a  braneh  of  the  Catti,  dwelling  on  tbe  right  bank 
«f  Ih6  Rhine,  in  Wtttoau  and  Htm  DarjoMtadl,  the  tract  possessed  by  tbe  Ubii 
befo.re  tbey  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  the  war  of  the  Batavi,  they,  together  with  " 
tttt  Uaipii  and  Catti,  besieged  llagtintiaeam,  now  Matftncf.  After  their  terri- 
tevies  were  occupied  by  tbe  Alemanni,  their  name  wbs  almost  extinguished. 
Their  capital  was  Maiiivm,  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  to  be  fixed  at 
Jtubn.    Another  of  their  towns  was  Aqua  MaMiaca,  now  WUbadtn. 

(C.)  Tribe  south  of  the  Mcenus. 
Ai-iaiNin. — A-powerfti)  Genoan  people,  the  limits  of  whoso  settlerneiita  at 
first  were  tbe  Rhint,  the  Dtwtie,  and  the  JWoiii.    In  subsequent  ages  their  ter- 
ritory extended  toward  ttie  Alps  and  tbe  Jura  Mountains.    Tbe  first  notice  of 
thetn  in  history  occurs  la  A.D.  314,  when  a  large  number  of  tbem  were  treach- 
erously massacred  by  Caracalla.     From  that  period  tbey  were  engaged  rn  al- 
most  constaot  hostility  with  the  Rontana,  and  made  f[ei|uent  incursions  into 
,    GauJi  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  tbey  were  defeated  in 
■  bloody  battle  at  Liagrct.    After  this  they  remained  until  A.D.  3J7,  when 
tkei  again  invaded  Gaol,  during  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.    Julian, 
however,  in  3AS-361,  not  only  drove  tbem  out  of  this  cpuntry,  bat  even  made 
several  expeditions  into  their  German  domains.    We  find  them,  however,  eve ' 
after  this,  IVeijuentljr  coming  into  collision  with  the  Roman  arms.    l'l< 
Strength  was  finally  broken  in  the  bloody  battle  gained  by  the  Frankisli  '■ 
CUodwig,  at  Totiiacua,  now  Zi/jnck,  in' A.D.  466. 

3.  TaiBEs  OH  Tsa   lift  bans:  or  thi  Dihube 
Tribes  'betujeen  the  Danube  and  the  Erzgebtrge  and 
gebirge. 
I.  H HMD KDasi.— This  tribe  occupied  what  is  now  Saxony  an 
tween  the  Saali  *nd  the  Etbt.    In  the  fifth  cenluiy  they  appcii 
quarter  under  the  same  of  Thunngi.    In  the  name  Hcrmum' 
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they  had  driTen  out,  came  to  Rome.  Maonert  contends  that  Semnones  was  not 
the  name  of  .any  particular  tribe,  but  a  common  one,  like  that. of  Suevi,  and 
that  it  was  applied  to  the  northern  branches  of  the  latter  people. 

III.  LAKooBARoi.-T-This  tribe  frequently  c^nged  their  settlements.  At  fimt 
they  dwek  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  in  the  tract  called  Bardoh 
gaut  between  Magdeburg,  Lunebergt  and  Hamburg,  where  the  town  of  Bardwkk 
/stands.  Here  they  were  subdued  -by  Tiberius,  who  moved  them  beyond  the 
Elbe.  They  then  advanced  more  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  t|ie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Semnones,  and,  toother  with  these,  revolted  from  Maroboduus, 
under  whose  dominion  they  then  were,  to  Ailninius.  AAerward,  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  the  Chenisci,  they  extended  themselves  to  the  Rhine ; 
^d  here  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy,  between  the  Bructeri  and  Tencten. 
They  did  not,  however,  remain  here  long ;  the  Saxon  league  drove  them  back 
to  the  Elbe.>  In  the  fiUlh  century  they  established  themselves  in  Pannooia. 
Then,  at  the  invitation  of  Narses,  and  led  by  Aiboinus  across  the  Alps  (A.p. 
568),. they  aettled  m  Lombardy,  which  took  its  name  from  them 

IV.  ANosivARii. — This  tribe  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Weser,  between  the 
.Caud  and  Che^usci,  and  extended  over  a  part  of  Luneberg  and  CaUnberg  to  the 
.Suinkuder  See,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Chenisci, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  River  AUer.  Traces  of  their  name  are  still  found  near 
the  Elbe  in  Angern,  Engem,  Sngerehausen,  dec. 

V.  CuiKOsci.— The  possessions  of  this  tribe  lay  in  the  Harlz  Mountains,  and 
on  both  sides  of  them,  but  chiefly  on  the  south,  where  the  northwest  part  of 
the  Thurvnger  Wald  separated  them  ttom  the  Catti.  They  were  at^rst  in  al- 
liance with  Rome,  and  Arminius  commanded  a  squadron  of  German  <iavalry  in 
the  Roman  army,  and  so  far  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  made  a  Romaa 
knight.  Ailerw^rd,  however,  roused  by  this  leader,  the  Chenisci  joined  the 
Catti  and  others  in  the  well-known  attack  upon  Varus.  They  were  subsequent- 
^  d^eated  by  Germanicus.  The  Cheruscan  league  included  the  Dulgtbmi, 
Ansibajrii,  Chasuari,  Chamflvi,  Tubdntes,  Morn,  dtc.  These  and  other  small 
tribeff  are  frequently  called  Cherusci.  With  Arminius  fell  the  power  of  the 
Chenisci ;  their  league  was  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  territory  \Kas  wi^sted  from  them  by  the  I^ngobardi,  and  they  were  driven 
firom  the  west  of  the  Thuringer  Wald  by  the  Oatti.    ^ 

VI.  GHAtuiai. — ^Tbis  tribe  belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Chenisci.  Ptolemy 
places  their  settlements  on  the  western  side  of  the  Weeer,  in  what  is  now  O9- 
naburg  and  Paderbom.  They  subsequently  appear  among  the  Franks,  on  the 
western  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  dukedom  of  Gueldret. 

VII.  Catti.^— This  tribe  were  separated  from  the  Cherusci  by  the  Forest  of 
Bacenu,  or  the  western  part  of  the  ThAringer  Wald,  Their  territory  compre- 
hended that  of  the  modern  Hessians,  Fulda,  th^  eafldoma  of  Hanau  and  j^m- 
herg,  so  much  of  Francoma  as  lies  north  of  the  Main  to  the  mouth  of  the  SomU, 
part  of  NoMsau,  and  the  eastern  ponioo  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia.  Their 
Bame,  allowdng  for  the  difference  of  sound  in  Latin  and  German,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Hessians.  The  Catti  were  defeated  by  Drusus,  but  some  time  after- 
ward they  took  part  with  the  Cherusci  in  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  legiona. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus  overran  their  country ;  but  they  contin- 
ued in  arms  against  the  Romans  for  many  years  after,  and  aided  the  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  They  were  also  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Hermunduri,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  extirpated. 

VIII.  GoTHiMi. — ^This  tribe  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  jived  in  Cracow,  on 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marus,  now  the  Marclu    Others  place  them  on  the  soutln 
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of  the  Danube,  where  there  are  sereral  iron  mines,  in  Styria,    Taeitas  speaka 
of  the  iron  mines  in  their  coantry.-  ' 

IX.  GoTONBft. — ^The  name  Goiones  is  synonyihons  with  that  (yfVvdtjve^  as  gir- 
OD  by  Ptolemy,  or  Gotha,  They  were  often  erroneously  coi\founded  with  the 
Gettt  and  Scythians.  Tytheas  is  the  first  who  mentions  them,  when  they  lived 
on  ^he  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  borders 
of  SiUsia  and  Polandt  and  afterward  a  part  of  them  in  Scandinavia,  where  their 
name  appears  in  Gothland,  Gothenburg^  Codanus  Sintu,  and  Gedanum.  They 
first  appear  under  the  name  of  Ooths  in  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  they  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dnitptr  and  Dniester^  and  incessantly  har- 
assed the  province  of  Dacia.  In  the  time  of  Gallienus  they  devastated  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  burned 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epibesos.  About  this  period  they  spread  eastward  along 
the.  Dorthem  coast  of  the  Euxioe.  In  the  year  269'  they  were  defeated  by  Clau- 
dius in  Mcesia.  Shortly  afterward  Aurelian  abafidoned  Dacia  to  them,  and  they 
were  now  divided  into  Oatro-Goiht^  or  Eastern  Goths,  inhabiting  the  sltoi^s  of 
the  Euxine,  and  Visi^Goths,  or' Western  Goths,  who  occupied  Dacia.  The  Bo- 
rysthenes  formed  the  boundary  of  the  two  divisions.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Huns,  under  Attila;  drove  the  Ostrogoths  upon  their  western  neighbors,  whd  re- 
tired before  them,  and  were  allowed  by  the  EmfperorValens  to  settle  In  Moesia. 
Here  disputes  aro^e  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  Valens  was  killed  in 
attempting  to  oppose  them.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Alaric,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Visigoths,  invaded  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  Stilicho.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rome.  His  successor,  Ataulph,  made 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  to  the  south  of  Gaul,  from  which  cQuntty 

*  the  Visigoths  aAerward  withdrew  to  Spain,  where  they  maintained  their  ground 
until  they  were  conquered  by  the  Moors.    After  the  death  of  Attila  the  Ostro- 

'  goths  emancipated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Huns,  and,  ^nder  The- 
odoric,  defeated  Odoacer  and  subdued  Italy,  A.D.  489.  But  their  dominion  here 
was  overthrown  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  in  554,  and  the  remnant 
of  their  race  became  amalgamated  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

X.  BuRGUNDidNEs.-r-Pliny  numbers  this  race  among^the  branches  of  the  great 
stock  of  the  Vindili  or  Vandals;  Ptolemy  places  these  Vindili  upon  the  low^r 
Vistula.  They  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  during  the  reign  of  • 
Probus.  They  invaded  Gaul  at  different  periods  with  various  success ;  but  ivl 
the  reign  of  Honorius  that  emperor  ceded  to  them  part  of  -Gaul,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  from  this  cession  arose  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

XL  Vandalii  or  Viicdili. — A  German  tribe,  who  lived  at  first  on  the  shoreo 
of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Albfs  and  Vistula,  in  what  is  now  Pomerania  and  part 
of  Poland ;'  but,  being  forced  to  evacuate  their  possessions  in  their  wars  with 
Aurelian  and  Probus,  th^y  first  settled  in  Dacia  and  Sam^atia,  then  in  Pannonia 
and  GaUia,  and  in  the  year  406,  together  with  the  Alani,  they  migrated  to  Spain. 
Being  afterward  overpowered  by  the  Goths,  they  took  refuge  in  Africa,  and 
^ere  there  subdued  by  Justinian  in  the  y^ar  634. 

Dbcu^iatsbAobx. 

Bbfoke  leaving  the  subject  of  Germany,  we  may'allude  briefly  to  the  Decw' ' 
males  Agri*    This  name  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  certain  lands  conquered 
by  them,  and  in  which,  for  the  sakeof  security,  that  no  hostile  tribe  might  dwell 
dose  to  their  borders,  they  allowed  Gauls  or  Roman  soldiers  to  settle,  who  were 
dfaarged  with  the  payment  of  a  tithe  {dedma)  to  the  Romans.    The  situation  of 
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Ihea^  lands  is  variously  laid  4own.  Some  aatbors  plac^  ^m  on  the- banks  •f 
the  Neckar^  others  between  the  Lahn  and  4fasii,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
«&«,  opposite  Ibe  .province  of  B«tia«  or  within  the  Rosksn  vallum,  reaching^from 
Magoniiacum  to  the  Danube,  near  the  source  of  which  Uy  the  territories  of  Ike 
Marcomanoi,  which  the  Romans  took  possession  of  after  Marobodnua  removed 
to  Bohemia.  Drusos'Germanicus,  having  built  a  fort  on  Mount  TVnmiw,  ^eeas 
.  to  have  laid  the  first  fouhdation  of  the  Unes^  inclosing  the  BeeumtUes  Agri^  whidk 
was  gradually  advanced,  especiaUy  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  fortiM. 
^Though  the  occupation  of  these  lands  depended  on  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
.towns  gradually  sprang  up  in  them.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  wall 
itinntng  from  Ingoh'tadt,  on  the  Danube,  to  the  River  Main.  Toward  tte  ead 
of  the^  third  century,  these  lands  were  wrested  from  the  Romans  by  the  Als- 
manni,  whom  Julian  and  Valentiniao  in  vain  eii^deavored  to  expel 

11.  SCANDINAVIA. 

* 

I.  The  ancient  Scandinavia  answered  to  the  modem  S%$eden  and  Norw^, 
The  ancients,  however,  had  a  very  imperii^  knowledge  of  what  they  caUad 
SeoMdinama,  believing  it  to  be  either  one  laige  island  of  unascertained  diBMB* 
aions,  or  a  collection  qf  several  islands. 

II.  According  to  Pliny,  the  only  part  of  Scandinavia  known  in  his  time  was 
occupied  by  the  Hillevidnes,  a  numerous  nation,  who  inhabited  ^le  hundred 
pagi  or  districts.  Tacitus,  in  a  later  age,',  when  enumerating  the  tribes  of  Qer- 
many,  speaks  of  the  SuianeM  and  Sitdnes  as  living  in  the  remote  north.  By  the 
Suianes  are  probably  meant  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden^  and  by  the  Sitones  thoib 
of  Norway. 

III.  According  to  the  ancient  error,  which  dividend  Scandinavia  into  many  iafc- 
ands,  there  are  found  in  Pliny  the-  names  of  Bergi  and  Nerigos,  as  indicaliaf 
two  of  these  islands.  It  is  Uiooght  by  the  best  geographers  that  the  fonnar 
of  these  appellations  points  to  Bergen,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Norwe^  aad 
that  the  latter,  which  was  giveii  to  what  the  ancients  deemed  the  largest  island, 
lefers  to  the  country  of  Ncrtpay  itself,  called  in  Swedish  Norrige,  and  in  Daniah 
Iforge.    The  Sevo  Mont  of  Pliny  has  already  h^en  alluded  to  (page  11). 

IV.  The  T/uHe  described  by  Procc^^ius  is^supppsed  to  have  been  ditferent  from 
the  island  of  that  name  already  referred  to  by  us  (page  212),  and  the  modein 

,  canton  of  Tele-mark  or  TyU-mark  retains,  as  is  thought,  evident  tracea  of  the 
ancient  appellation. 

V.  In  connection  *wfth  Scandinavia  may  be  mentioned  the  countiy  of  Fmnie^ 
giot  or  the  modem  FinnloMd.  Pliny  makes  it  an  island.  The  first  mention  of 
its  inhabitants  under  the  denomination  of  Finns  {Fenm)  occurs  in  Tacitus,  who 
describes  them  as  a  savage  race,  without  arms,  horses,  or  iron ;  their  arrows 
were  pointed  with  bone,  and  their  principal  occupation  was  hunting.  The  Finas 
at  the  present  day  dall  themselves,  not  Finns,  but  iSiMfm/nw,' which  meana 
*<  dwellers  among  swaiiips.'* 

VI.  The  Scrito-Finm  mentioned  by  Procopius  were  so  called,  according  to 
Paulas  Diaconus,  from  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  their  coune  over  the 
flDows  add  ice,  which  they  pursued  on  a  apeoiea  of  anow-ahoes  or  akatea. 
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J.  tViB  Jasfget  were  a  people  of  Sannatian  origin,  and  their  native  seata 
were  oa  the  northem  shores  of  tlie  Euxiru  ^nd  Falus  M<eoHs.  Being  driTen 
Rom  these,  aboilt,A.D.  51,  by  the  Rhoxolani,  as  it  is  thought,  they  settled  in 
tfee  eountiy  between  the  Danube  and  the  TihUeus^  now  the  TheUs,  after  driving 
•out  the  Daci,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  time  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  Subsequent  write;rs  as  dangerous  neighbors  to  tho 
provinces  of  Pamionia  and  Moesia.^ 

'II.  Ptolemy  calls  them  Mctaruutct  (MeravaaraOt  to  indicate  their  having  leJt 
their  original  seats,  and  being  "  wanderers'*  from  home. 

IV.  DACIA. 

1.  Extent  and  ^oundariks. 

I.  2>ada  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  cotintry  bounded  on  the  north  by  Eur^ 
ptttn  Sarmatia,  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on  the  east  by  the  JSuxtne,  and  on 
tfie  west  by  the  TibUcus,  now  the  Theisa: 

n.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  the  modern  Transyhanidj  Wallachia,  MoUiar- 
«ia,  and  Betaarahia. 

2.  Name  and  Histoey. 

I.  Dacia  derived  its  name  from  the  Daei,  whose  earlier  appellation,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  Dai  {&doi).  The  cptentiy,  'however,  was  (kjcupied,  in  fact,  liy 
two  conununities,  thp  Dad  and  Geta  {  biit  as  they  both  spoke  the  same  lan^a^, 
tbey  must  be  regarded,  of  eourse,  as  portions  of  the  sanie  race.  The  Dad  oop- 
enpied  the  part  toward  Germany  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  the  Gete  the 
pert  toward  the  east  and  the .  Euxine.  The  Getae  were  better  Inown  to  the 
Greeks  incfonsequence  of  their  frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  Latin  name  Dan,  howevep,  included  the  Getae. 

II.  The  first  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  was  against  the  Daci,  headed 
by  their  king  Decebalus,  and  the  War,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended  in 
their  submission  to  the  .Roman  power.  In  A.D.  250,  Dacia  was  overran  and 
conquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned  by  the  Emperor 
Anrelian.  '  '      . 

fll.  While  prosecuting  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  Trajan  constructed;  with  the' 
lid  of  the  architect  Apollodorus,  his  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Danube,  the 
krgest  work  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  According  to  Dio  Cassias, 
it  consisted  of  twenty  piers,  bne  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  sixty  wide,  and 
Me  hundred  and  seventy  apart ;  the  piers  were  united  by  wooden  arches.  The 
whole  length  of  it  has  been  calculated  at  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev* 
eiity  Roman  feet.  If  the  statement  of  Dio  Gassius  be  true,  this  bridge  seems 
Boc  only  to  have  served  for  the  passage  of  the'  river,  but  the  immense  height^ 
•f  the  pillars,  of  whieh  scarcely  more  than  seventy  feet  can  have  been  under 
water,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  ^rong  fbrtifioa- 
tlon  destined  to  command  the  navigation.  At  a  height  of 'eighty  feet  above  the 
water,  soldiers  were  protected  against  the  'missiles  of  the  Datoian  ships,  while 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  in  passing  that  bridge,  rah  the  risk  of  destruction.  Thte 
bridge  was  either  at  Szernect  in  Hungary,  or  five  leagues  above  the  junctioh 
ef  the  OU  with  the  Danube,  in  Wallachia^  not  far -from  Nicopolis,  where  rbina 
of  the  RolDoan  colonies  Romuia  and  Cattra  Nona,  and  a  Roman  road,  which  ia 
pretty  well  preserved,  still  exist 
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3:  Roman  SvBBivisibN  of  Dacia. 

I.  After  the  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Roman,  province,  it  was  subdivided 
into,  1.  Dacia  Riparia  or  RipcTisis.     2.  Dacia  Medilerranea,    3.  Dacia  AlpenstM, 

II.  Dacia  Riparia  or  Ripensia  was  so  called  becanse  it  lay  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube ;  Dacia  Medilerranea  because  situate  in  the  midland  parts ;  and  Daait 
AipcTuis  because  lyin^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
or,  as  they  were  sometimes  less  correctly  called,  the  Bastarnic  Alps. 

III.  For  aii  acicount  of  what  was  afterward  called  Dacia  Awrdiani,  consult  the 
geographical  sketch  of  Mcesia,  page  245. 

4.  Mountains. 

I.  CarpaUs  Mom  (KapTrdr^^  ^por)»  oow  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  separating 
Dacia  qn  the  north  from  Sarmatia  Europaa.  This  range  was  sometimes  called 
Alpe9  Basiarnica^  though,  more  correctly  perhaps,  the  latter  were  merely  a 
branch  yf  the  former.  Cesar  makes  the  Carpathian  Mountains  a  continuation 
of  the  Hercynia  Siha.    Strabo  and  Pliny  both  speak  of  it„  but  without  giving. 

.  any  appellation  to  the  chain.    The  name  CarpaUs  {Hapirdrjicy  first  occurs  in 
I^tolemy.  . '"  - 

II.  Serrorum  Monies,  mentioned  by  Amroianus  Marcellinus,  and  being  thai 
part  of  the  Carpathian  chain  which  separates  Transylvania  from  Wallachia.    *- 

5.  Rivers. 

The  main  stream  is  the  Danube,  Danubius  or  Istcr,  which  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Germany.  All  the  other  rivers  are  tributaries 
of  the  DanuJ[)e,  and  the  most  important  of  then)  are  the  following:  I.  IV 
biscuSf  now  the  Theiss.  Pliny  calls  it  Partkissus,  and  Jornandes  Tisianus  or 
Thysia.    -Into  the  Tibiscus  falls  the  Marisus  or  Marisia,  now  the  Maroseh. 

2.  Apus,  now  the  Nera.  3.  Rhabon,.uow  ihe  SyL  It. is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Sargelia  Of  Dio  Cassius,  and  the  Gilfil  of  Jornandes.  4.  ii/tc/a, 
now  the  Ok.  5.  OrdessuSf  now  the  Screth.  6.  Naparis,  now  the  Ardschistk, 
according  to  Mannert,  but,  according  to  D*AnviUe,  the  Proava.  7.  AgAruSt 
now  the  Bcrda.    8.  Hicrasusj  called  by  Herodotus  Poras,  now  the  PrtUh. 

6.  Cities. 

We  will  merely  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  important  places,  commencing 
on  the  west.  1.  Arcidava,  near  the  modern  Slatina,  The  Roman,  ruins  in  thia 
quarter  are  yet  plainly  visible,  d.  Centum  Putea,  to  the  north.  The  ancieni 
name  points  to  the  Roman  origin  of  the  place,  and  the  numerous  excavationa 
inade  in  its  neighborhood  for  springs.    The  site  is  near  the  modern  (haviz€> 

3.  Tibiscum  or  Tiviscum,  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Temesz,  at  its  jum>* 
tion  with  the  Bistra.  .  It  wad  a  municipium,  and  a  place  of  importance.  The 
niins  lie  near  the  modern  Cavaran.  4.  Sarmizegeihusa,  to  the  southeast,  the 
residence  of  KingDecebalus.  Subsequently  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  this 
place  by  Trajan,  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Ulpia  Trajani,  or  C»- 
lonia  Ulpia  Trajaita  Augusta.  It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatrot  aqueducts,  d&c.,  and  protected  by  a 
atrong  wall.  Its  ruins  are  found  near  Yarhdy.  5.  Apulumj  to  the  northeast,' 
on  the  Marisus  or  Maroseh^  It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  a  place  of  great 
importance.  The  ruins  are  found  near  Carlsburg.  It  was  also  called  AlbaJulUt 
Ccionia.  6.  Returning  to  the  Danube  we  find  Zema,  an  important  Roman  col- 
ony a  short  distance  east  of  the  Pons  Trajani,    In  the  Pandects  the  place  is 
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caDed  CoUmta  Zemeiuium.  The  name  of  the  tpwn  is  eyiden(1y  connected  with 
that  of  the  neighboring  river  Czema  or  Tzema.-  7.  Drubetis  or  Druphefu,  to 
the  southeast,  on  the  Rkabon  or  Syl,  in  the  Tieinity  of  what  is  now  Crajottu 

V.  SARMATIA  EUROP^A. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  AccoBmNo  to  Ptoleiny,  the  name  Samutlid  was  applied  to  all  that  tract  of 
oount^  which  lay  between  the  Vistula  on  the  west,  and  the  Rha,  now  the  WoU 
go,  on  the  east.  This  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  Tanais,  now  the 
DoUf  and  the  western  portion  was  called  Sarmaiia  Europaa ;  the  aastem,  Sarm&- 
IM  AMiaiiea.  -       . 

II.  European  Sarmatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oceanus  SarmdikuM, 
another  name  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Mare  Suevicum  or  Bailie^  and  the  Tirra 
Incognita ;  on  the  West  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Mxmtt*  Sarmatici;  on  the  south  by 
Daeiaf  the  Euxine^  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  the  Pahts  MaoHs  f  and  on  the  eaat, 
as  before  stated,  by  the  Tanais.    It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  part  of  Russia, 

Pdandf  Lithuaniat  Prussi(L,  dec. 

'J  '  • 

2.  History,  Tribes,  &c. 

I.  Neithes  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  European  Sarmatians. 
The  Sauromatse  of  Herodotus  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  TamUs,  and  inhabited-  a 
tract  of  country  extending  northward  frooi  the  Palus  Mctotis  equal  to  fifteen 
days'  journey  in  length.  Herodotus  also,  says  that  the.  Sauromate  sprang  from 
the  intercourse  of  a  body  of  Scythians  with  some  Amazons  who  came  from  the 
Riv^r  Thermddon  in  Asia  Minor,  ^nd  that  their  language  was  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Scythian.  Strabo  likewise  places  the  Sauromate  between  the  Tanais 
and  the  Caspian,  and  speaks  of  the  people  west  of  the  Tanais  as  Scythians. 

II.  European  Sarmatia  therefore  comprehended  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus, 
which  may  be  said,  in  general  termai  to  have  comprised  the  southeastern  part 
of  Europe,  between  the  Carpattiian  Mountains  and  the  River  Tanais. 

III.  The  principal  nations  in  European  Sarmatia .  were,  1.  The  Veriida  or 
Venidi,  on  the  Baltic.  2..  The  Peucini  or  Bastama,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  3.  The  lazyges^  Rhoxoldni,  and  Hamaxdlniyin  the  south- 
ern part  of  modern  Russia.  4.  The  Alauni  or  Alani  Scytha,  in  the  central  part 
of  Russia^  in  the  neighborhood  pf  Moscow.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
possessed  of  these  people  was  ysry  limited.  They  are  universally  represented 
as  a  nomade  race  with  filth/habits.  The  Venedi  appear  to  have  been  of  Ger- 
man origin.  They  were  occopidd  particularly  with  the  carrying  tr^ade  of  amber, 
that  substance  heing  found  in  great  abundahce  along  their  shores.  At  a  later 
day  they  were  called  Winidi  or  Wendif  and  many  have  supposed  that  the  Veneti 
in  Italy  were  a  branch  of  this  people. 

The  Scythians  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Asia. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  they  were  in  all  probability  a  Mongolian 
race.  The  European  Scythians,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  were 
originally  from  Asia,  and  were'driven  from  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  the 
Araxes  by-  the  Massagetae.  After  crossing  the  Araxes  they  descended  into  Eu- 
rope, and  drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  the  country  which  was  afterward 
called  Scythia.  .The  date  of  their  migration  into  Europe  maybe  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Lydia  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  defeat 
liy  the  Scythians. 

« 
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8.  Rivers.     . 

* 

(A.)  Rivers  flawing  into  the  Oeeanus  SamuMcus. 

1.  Viaiikla.    Already  nienlioaed  in  the  geography  of  Gennany.    8.  GviiSIm,. 
now  the  Pregel.    3.  Ckronus,  now  the  Niemen.    4.  Turuntw^  now  the  Wtfidov, 
aeoordiDg  to  Mannert  and  Goeselin.    6.  Rhubonf  now  probably  the  Dana. 

(B.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Pontus  Etixinus* 

1.  Danastrus  (or  Danaster),  caUed  by  Ptolemy  the  Tyros  (Tvpac),  now  the  JMtt- 
tor.  2.  Hypa^nia  (Tfravif),  now  the  Bog.  3.  BoryslhifUM  (RopvaOimi^)^  calM, 
■lao,  the  Danaprist  now  the  Dnieper.  4.  Hypicarie^  now  ^e  OamAtdkaii:,  fallillf 
into  the  iSfsnut  Carcinttcs,  near  the  city  6f  Corctne/  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  tl|e 
Careiniiee.  '  ' 

(C.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Palus  MtBotis, 

,  1.  Lye%L9  (Avcoc),  now  probably  the  Ktdmius.  2.  Taita»«  (Tavatc)*  now  the 
lion,  rising  in  the.  Valdai  hills,  in  the  government  of  7u/a,  and  having  a  course 
oCabuQt  eight  hundred  miles. ,  Herodotas  appears  to  have  confounded  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  with  the  Rha  or  Wolga.  As  regards  the  root  of  the 
name  Tanais,  dtc,  consult  Ohe.  2,  page  10. 

4.  Seas,  Gulps,  Straits,  &o. 

1.  SarvuUieus  Oeeanue  {ZapfuiTLKoc  'Qicravof),  a  name  given  hy  Ptolemy  to  the 
M)iithem  part  of  the  Jlfar«  Suevieum  or  Baltic  Sea^  lying  along  the  coast  of  Eaat 
Pruesiat  West  Prussia^  and  part  of  Pomerania. '  At  its  eastern  extremity  was 
the  Vhiedieus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Sar- 
maticus  Oceanus  was  ihe  ClyUpenus  Smus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Finnland.  What 
Ptolemy  calls  the  island  of  Baltia  in  the  Sarmatic  Ocean,  other  names  for  which 
island  were  Basilia  and  Abalus,  appears  to  have  been,  not  an  island,  but  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden. 

%  Pontus  Euxinus  (n^vrof.E^fctvoc),  now  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  This  sea 
had  various  names,  such  as  Mare^  Cimmerium,  Mare  Pontieum,  &c.  Its  ordina- 
ry name  Euxinus  has  already  b^cn  explained  (page  10).  The  Euxine  was  nav- 
igated at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks.  The  discovery  of  the  channel  which 
leads  to  it  from  the  Archipelago  is  probably  indicated  by  the  fable  of  Phrixufi 
and  Helle,  and  the  first  voyage  into  it  by  the  expedition  of  Jason.  At  a  later 
period  tlie  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed 
numerous  establishments  along  its  shores,  from  which  they  exported  slaves, 
cattle,  and  com  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea  and  the  region 
near  the  Borysthenes  exported  large  quantities  of  grain  to  Athens  and  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, which  trade  we  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.,  147)  as  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  well  known,  and  a  "  Periplus,"  or  kind  of  survey 
of  this  sea,  is  among  the  works  attributed  to  Arrian.  In  the  times  of  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  it  a  considerable  part  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  in  the  twclflh  century  tlic  Genoese  formed  some  establishments  on  I 
its  northeastern  coast,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  overland  with 
India ;  but,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  commerce  and  i 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  averse  ( 
to  pcrmitiing  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  Thus  the  ^ 
Black  Sea  remained  closed  to  the  seafaring  nations  for  two  centuries,  until  the 
Russian  power  and  commerce  arose.  For  an  account  of  the  B^spSirus  Thracimi 
and  the  Bosporus  CimmeriuSf  consult  page  9,  seq. 
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3.  FoUm  MmoHi,  now  the  Sea  of  Azof  or  Am9«w,  The  teim  PoIm,  «lake  or 
marahf"  appean  move  applicable  to  this  sheet  of  water  thaa  that-  of  <*  sea,*'  Ibv 
it  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too.  .  In  the  ceotre,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
it  is  iq  a  few  places  seTon  fathoms  and  a  half,  bat  oo  an  average  only  between 
six  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Cajfa  or  Feodotia^  the 
ancient  Botpfnu  Qimmtriiu,  by  which.it  is  united  to  the  Euxine.  Toward  all 
the  other  shores  its  depth  decreases  to  five  fathooos,  and  even  four  and  a  half. 
The  shallowoess  of  this  sea  waa  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  that  it  was  rapidly  filling  np  by  the  earthy 
matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  The  same  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  some  modem  tiavellere ;  bat  we  do  not  possess  data  by 
irtiicb  this  qneption  can  be  decided,  since  wahave  as  yet  no  means  of  compar- 
ing the  state  of  this  lake  at:  different  -and  remote  epochs. 

0.  Cities. 

I.  Citie9  hitwteit  the  Ttntis  and.  Borysthetus. — Among  these  we  may  enomer- 
ale  tlie  following .-  1.  J*an^s,  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Azof  or  Auou,  an  im- 
portant trading  place,  at  the  moQtIi  of  the  River  TmaU,  3.  HygrtM^  on  the. 
northern  shore  of  the  Pains  M«otis.  '  8.  Cremni,  to  the  senthwest,  at  the  neck 
of  the  JProaumtorium  Agifufti  4.  Ciwctne^  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hypaearu^ 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Sinut  Carctaifot,  now  the,  GtUf  of  Perekop.  Herodotna 
calls  the  place  Careinitis  (KapKivtric). 

II.  Ciiie*  between  the  Boryetheneo  and  Daaaprif.— Among  these  vre  may  name, 
1.  Serimumt  near  the  modem  Ekaterihoelav.  .  %  Metropj^ig^  the  same  place,  in 
all  probability,  with  Olbia.  Mannert  thinks  that  it  is  a  corraption  of  Miletopolii, 
one  of  the  names  of  Olbia.  3.  OUna  or  Olhiopdlist  op.  the  left  bank  of  the  Hypania» 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  this  rirer  with  the  Borysthenes.  Henoe  i\  waa 
also  called  BaryMihtni*^  from  its  proximity  to  the  latter  atteam.  According  to 
Herodotos,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  in  Scytbia. 
Olbia,  aocordittg  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus  in  Ionia,  and 
bence  wa»  called  also  MiUtopolu.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  strongly 
fortified  aipainst  the  neighbori;ig  barbarians,  and'  ft  was  adorned  also  with  nn- 
meroos  public  buildings,  temples,  dec.  Hence  the  proud  appellation  of  rb  aorv^ 
"  the  City,-**  which  it  assumed  in  imitation  of  Athens.  The  site  is  indicated  at 
the  present  day  by  Kudakf  in  the  government  of  Kiew. 

VI.  CHERSONESUS  TAURICA. 

1.  Name  and  Situation. 

I.  Chersonesu*  Taurica,  "  Tauric  Chersonesb,*'  was  the  ancient  name  of  that 
peninsula  which  juts  out  southward  from  European  Sarmatia,  between. the  Pon- 
tua  Ettximia  or  Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mffotis,  w  Sea  of  Azof  or  Assow,  It  ia 
now  called  the  Crimea. 

II.  The  iathmua  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  waa  called  Taphroo  or 
Tapkrtt.  Oo  the  west  of  this  isthmus  was  the  Sinus  CarcinHee^  now  the  OviJ 
efPerekopt  and  on  the  east  the  shallow  waters  then,  as  now,  called  *«  The  Pu- 
trid Sea  or  Lake"  (9  £airp&  AJftyrt,  Pa/««  Pvtris).  The  southeastern  point  of 
the  peninsula  was  the  Pronumtornim  PartheniuMf  which  is  either  the  modera 
Cape  Chersonesct  or  another  promontory  forther  south  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  of  Sviatoi  -Gheorghi,  The  southern  promontory  was  called  CriA-Mot0» 
fon  {Kpiov  Mirwirov),  now  Ajodagh  or  Kandjes  Borunt  a&d  either  the  southeaat* 
era  or  the  eastern  point  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Corax  Promontonum,  now 
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Cape  Kirkihos-Bumu.    On  the  east  the  peninsula  was  divided  from  the  coast  iof 
Asia  by  the  Cimmerian  Botp6rus. 

2,   Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  Thc  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  pfeninsala  appear  to  have  been  (he  Cimme- 
rians, some  of  whoih  remained  in  it  alter  the  great  body  of  the  nation  had  l^een 
driven  from  their  seats  around  the  Palus  Mieotis  by  the  ScytKians.  Clear  tra- 
ces of  this  people  remain  in  the  names  of  Cimrnerion,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
peninsula^  the  Cimmerian  Bosporas,  th'e  Cimmerian  Chersonese  (as  the  penin- 
sula was  sometimes  called),  and  in  its  modern  appellations  of  Crimea  and  Crim 
Tartary.  •        •       ? 

II.  In  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Chersonesus  by  Greek  writers,  we  find  tbe 
moqntafhous  region  of  the  south  and  southeast  inhabited  by  a  piratical  people, 
called  the  Tauri^  from  whom  the  peninsula  was  called  Tauricat  and  whose  name 
remains  in  that  of  the  modern  Russian  province  of  Taurida^  in  which  the  Crimea 
is  included.  Who  these  Tauri  were  is  a  (|uestion  of  some  difficulty.  Strabe 
.calls  them  a  Scythian  people,  but  Hert>dotus  clearly  distinguishes  the  Tauri 
from  the  Scythians,  as  being  a  different  nation. 

HI.  It  seems  probable,  from  various  circumstances^  that  the  Tauri  were  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Cimmerian  inhabitants,  who  had  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains  against  the  Scythian  invaders.  "The  name  Tauri  is  supposed  to 
tie  derived  from  an  old  root,  *'  Tau"  meaning  a  mountain.  The  Tauri  were  re-- 
pnted  by  the  Greeks  to  be  inhospitable  and  cruel  to  strangers.  They  were  said 
to  offer  human  sacrifices,  especially  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  to  a  virgin  god- 
dess, whom,  accdi^ing  to  Herodotus,  the  Tauri  themselves  identified  with  Iphi- 
genia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,,  and  whose  temple  stood  on  the  promontory 
of  Parlhemunt.  -' 

IV.  The  Greeks'  became  early  acquainted  with  this-  peninsula,  probably  soon 
after  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  had  begun 
to  form  settlements  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  about  six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Pavtieapcmm  is  called  by  Strabo  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians. 'Besides  this  place,  they  hnWl  TktoioMia,  now  Feodotia  or  Kajfat  and 
some  other  places  on  the  peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  the  Strait  of  Cajfa. 
They  preferred  this  part  of  the  Chersonese  from  its  containing  a  large  tract  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  producing  very  rich  crops,  Strabo  says  thirty  times  the  seed. 
It  was  at  one  time  considd^'ed  the  granary  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athene, 
whose  territory,  being  of  small  extent  and  of  indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to 
maintain  its  great  population. by  its  own  produce.  Atone  time  Athens  annually 
imported ;  from  the  Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000  medimni  of  graia. 
Strabo. says  that  in  one  year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  medimni  from 
Theudosia ;  but  ihe  text  is  evidently  corrupt. 

V.  The  Greek  colonies  in  the  Chersonese  were  gradually  formed  into  two 
^tates,  that  of  Chersonesus,  comprehending  the  smaller  peninsula,  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  a  narrow  slip  of  low  and  fertile  land,  on  the 
southeast.  These  two  states  were  united  under  Mithradates,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Panticapaeum.  The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  with  all  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  to  Pharoa- 
oes,  the  son  of  Mithradates.  Phamaccs,  however,  having  invaded  Pontus,  and 
exercised  great  cruelties  toward  the  Roman  citizens,  was  attacked  by  Julius 
Cesar  and  defeated.  He  fled  to  his  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately murdered,  and  his  throne  was  given  by  the  dictator  to  Mithradates 
of  Pergamus,  about  B.C.  47.    This  kingdom  of  Bosporus  continued  under  tbt 
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Romaii  ^mperora,  bat  is  only  known  to  us  from  the  occasional  interfereace  of 
tbe  Caesan  in  the^nomiilation  of  a  king,  or  in  attempts  to  restore  tranquiAity.  A 
noe  of  lialf  Gr^kj  half  barbaric  kings  continued  to  possess  the  Crimea  and  the 
neighboring  eoast  of  the  £uzine  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  almost  sunrived  the  Roman  empire,  and  only  expired  ub> 
der  the  ravages  of  the  Huns. 

3.  Cities.. 

1.  Taphrot  or  Ttiphra,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese  with  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  now  Perekop.  The  name  of  the  isthmus  was  also  Taphrot,  and  was 
probably  derived  ffom  a  ditch  {rd^pw:)  which  ran  across  it,  and  which  was  dug 
and  fortified  a»  a  defence  against  the  neighboring  barbarians  of  the  main  land. 
This  ditch»  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  mentioned  by  Herodotua 
(i^.,  320),  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  pen  insula. itself,  and  at.th^  eastern'. 
i>art  of  it.  2.  Eupat6ri(h  on  the  western  cpast,  founded  by  Mithradates  Eupator 
during  a  war  with  the  Scythians.  It  is  now  Eupaknia  or  Katlov.  3.  PortuM  CO- 
fms  (Krevodf),  on  what  is  npw  tbe  Gulf  of  Achtiar,  succeeds  on  the  northern  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  terminated  by  Cwpe  Chersonescj  while  on  the  southern  side 
of  this  same  peninsula  is  Portut  Symbohrum  {^vfi6d^ay  Ai/inv),  on  what  is  now 
the  Gulf  of  Bahklaps.  On  thia  peninsula  stood  the  city  of  Chcrtonuus,  called 
by  Mela  Cherrone,  the  fuli  name  of  which  was  Cikrsonestu  HeracUoiica.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  and  was  a  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  city.  •  Its  ruins  are  to  be.  found  near  Gatt^i.  The  peninsula  on 
which  it'stood-was  sometimes  called  tbe  Small  Qhersoaesus,  and  the  Cbersonesus 
Taurica  the  Great  Cbersonesus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former.  4.  Theodotia, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  now  Cajfa  (Kefa)  or  Feodosia,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians^ 
and  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city.  In  the  Tauric  dialect  it  was  called 
Ardauda,  "  the  city  of  ^he  Seven  Gods.'*  It  was  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Hod  Old  Cajfa  was  aubseqaently  erected  on  its  site.  This  was., 
succeeded  by  Stto  Cajfa,  the  present  city,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,' and  which  * 
became  a'place  of  great  tra^  under  the  Genoese,  i,.  PaMicapctum,  called,  also, 
Bosporus,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  shore  of  the .  Bosporus. 
This' was  also  an  early  settlement  of  the'MHesians,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade.  It  had  a  double  harbor.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  both  the  earlier 
and  later  kings  of  the  Bosporus.  The  modem  KerUek  occupies  its  site,  which 
the  Russians  also  c^U  Wospor,  a  convption  of  Bosporus.  6.  Ctmmrrtum,  in  the 
interior,  now  Erski  Krim,  or  **.01d  Krim.**  X^ere  were  several  other  places  in 
the  interior  besides  Cimmerium,  but  non^-of  any  importance.  .     , 

II.  COUNTRIES  SOUTH  OP  THE  DANUBE. 

These  consist  of  the  twelve  following  countries,  beginning  from  the  west, 
namely, 

1.  R/BTIA. 

3.  ViNOKLIClA. 

3.  NoKIUUll. 

4.  Pannonia. 


5.'  M<xsiA. 

6.  Italia;     - 

7.  Illvricum. 

8.  Epirvs. 


9.  Thracia. 

10.  Macbdonia. 

11.  Gr^bqia. 

12.  GSiECiB  IliSULJ 


I.  RiETIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  R^TiA  appears  to  have  comprehended  originally  the  whole  country  between 
the  north  of  Italy  and  the  Danube,  and  consequently  to  have  included  Vindelieia. 


S40  Ancient  Oe,ograpey. 

Dio  Cassius,  in  bis  account  of  the  copquest  of  theRfleti  and  Vin4eliei  by 
and  Tiberius,  only  mentions  the  Rati.    Strabe  often  speaks  of  them  a&  if  tlM^.. 
Vere  only  one  people ;  and  Tacitus,  in  seTeral  passages,  appeazs  to  include  Yuh 
delioia  in  the  province  of  Rsetia. 

II.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  hQWdTer,- these  two  countries  formed  separate 
provinces,  of  which  Raetia  was  bounded  on <  the  west  by>the  Helvetii^  oh  the  east 

'  by  Noricum,  on  the  south  by  GaUia  CUalpind,  and  on  the  north  by  VindeUeuif 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Locus  Brigantinus  or  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
tttD  River  (Efius  or  Inn,  It  included,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  J)frM, 
and  t^e  eastern  cantons  of  Sfntzerland., 

2.  Inhabitants. 

•  T.  Trb  Rsti  are  supposed  by  Niebnhr  to  havebeen  an  Etruscan  people,  and 
their  country  to  have  been  one  of  the  briginal  homes  of  that  race.  They  are 
fint  mentioned  by  Pol^ius  a^  one  of  the  communities  through  whose  coontiy 
there  was  a  passage  across  the  Alps.  They  w^re  a  brave 'and  enterprising 
raee,  and  for  a  long  time  committed  constant  robberies  in  Gaul  and  the  north 
of  Italy.  .  ''    .  •      . 

n.  Augu^tus  at  length  sent  Drusus  against  them  (B.C.  16),  who  subdued  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  delivered  Italy  from  their  depredations.  But, 
as  they  still  continued  to  trouble  the  province  of  Gaul,  Tiberius  alsc  was  sent 
a^pst  them,  who  attacked,  them  near  the  La4ius  Brigantinus,  and  reduced  the 
n^le  of  the  country. .  The  greater  part  of  their  youth  were  carried  away;  and 
only  sufficient  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberinf 
are  celebrated  by  Horace. 

III.  The  lUeti  were  divided,  according  to  Pliny,  into  many  states  or  tribes. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1.  The  Lep&ntiu  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  province.  2.  The  Tridentini,  in  the  southeastern.  3.  The  Genauni,  whom 
Horace  noeutions,  east  of  the  Lepontii.  4.  The  Veifjianes,  near  the  sources,  of 
'the  Athesis,  now  Adige,  5.  The  Brixent^,  north  of  the  Tridentinr.  6.  Tte 
Brenni  or  Bfeuni,  north  of  the  Retian  Alps^  also  mentioned  by  Horace. 

3.  Face  op  the  Country,.  &o. 

J.  The  gre^t  chain  of  the  Alps  pas^s  alinost  through  the  centre  of  (his  prov- 
ince, and  bears  various,  names  in  di^Rsrent  parts  of  it.  On  the  western  borden 
are  the  Alpes  Penninet,  in  the  northwest  are  the  Alpes  LeporUia,  and  on  the  north 
are  the  Alpes  Summa,  succeeded  by  the  Alpes  Raiiea,  These  mountains  were 
all  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  the  R«ct. 

II.  Several  lai^ge  rivers  rise  in  these'mountains,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  1.  The  Rhenus  or  Rhtne,  rising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps.  3.  The  Rhodaanu 
or  Mone^  rising  in  the  same  vicinity.  '  8.  The  Tieiims  or  Tesino,  a  tributary  of 
the  Po,  rising  in  the  same  division  of  the  Alps.  4.  The  Addua  or  Adda,  anothsr 
Italian  river,  rising  in  the  Rietian  Alps.  6.  The.  Atlusis  or  Adige^  rising  in  the 
same  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Adriatic ;.  and,  6.  The  (Enus  or  Inn,  a.  tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

III.  The  valleys  between  these  mountains  were  veiy  fertile,  and  were  partio-  ' 
nlarly  celebrated  for  theifgrapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  was  made.    The 
RsBtian  wine  was  the  favorite  wine  of  Aogostos. 

IV.  The  only  phice  of  importance  in  R«tia  was  TVtdenAcin,  now  TrtnL 
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II.  VINDELICJA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Ftfu2«Zicta  was  the  aocient  oame  of  a  tract  which  contains  parts  of  the 
INQoaent  countries  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  in  Southern  Germany.  It  extended 
from  the  Imcu^  BrigatUifuu,  or  Lake  of  CofutoMce^  in  a  northeast  direction  as  ihr 
as  the  juDction  of  the  CEnust  now  lun,  with  the  Danube,  and  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  Rastia  in  the  south  to  the  Danube  in  the  north.  On  the  east  it  had 
the  province  of  Noricum. 

II.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  provinces  it  was  at  first  a  part  of  Rctia, 
hnt  in  the  time  of  Augustos*  it  was  ^fonn^d  into  a  separate  province.  At  first 
it  was  called  the  province  of  Ratia  Seeunda^  but  this  name  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  yindelicia,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Sextue  Rufus  (a  8^ 
The  name  Vindclxda  is  derived  from  that  of  the  VindeRci,  a  warlike  tribe  in  the 
southern  mountainous  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  tribe  had 
its  name  from  the  Vttido  and  Liau^  now  the  Wertack  aod  the  heeh^  which  wen 
two  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  between  which  were  their  original  settlements. 

2.  Early  and  Later  InhabitaniA. 

I.  Thk  original  inhabitants  of  Vindelicia  were  probably  of  the  same  origin  wich 
the  Rsti. .  The  principal  tribes  were  the  following:  1.  Vinde&ci,  already  men- 
tioned. 2.  Ztartt,  on  the  River  U&rua  or  Isarpis,  now  the  Iser.  3.  lAcaUa,  on 
the  LicK«,  now  the  Lech.  •  4.  Brigantiu  on  the  Lacus  Brigantinns.  6.  A  large 
number  of  Boii,  who  settled  between  the  (Enus,  now  the  /iw,  and  the  Isanu, 
afier  they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Bohemia  by  the  Marcomanm. 

II.  From  the  third  ceotury  Vindelicia  was  constantly  invaded  by  German 
tribes,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fiAb  centuries  it  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Alemanni  and  Boiarii,  and  the  ancient  population,  ampng  whom  were  many 
Roman  colonists,  were  either  exterminated  or  else  became  serfs  of  the  eon- 

1 

querors,  and  were  then- Germanized. 

3,  Rivers. 

1.  Vanxibiua,  already  described.  All  the  others  that  here  follow  are  tributa- 
ries of  that  stream.  Thus,  2.  Vindo  or  Verdo^  now  the  Wertach.  3.'  Ltcuj,  now 
the  Lech.  4.  ledrua  or  Isargus,  now  the  her.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
River  /«artM,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  receiving  the  Atagisj  and  emptying  into  the 
Hadriatic.  This  latter  IsaruM  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Athens,  now  the 
Adige.  5.  Guniia,  now  the  Ganz.  6.  Ilargus,  now  the  Iller,  separating,  at  the 
present  day,  Suabia  from  Bavaria. 

4.  Cities. 

Tkb  Romans  founded  many  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  a  great  number  of  whidr 
still  exist,  and  their  present  names  are  generaHy  corruptions  of  the  Roman  ones. 
We  will  enumerate  some  of  these  along  with  other  places :  1.  Aug^sia  VindiU 
leorvm,  now  Augsburg,  which  Tacitus  calls  **  splendidissima  Ralia  Provineia  em 
(ofiM."  This  colony  was  planted  by  Augustus  about  twelve  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  It  stood  near  the 
influx  of  the  Vindo  into  the  Licus,  and  between  the  two  rivers.  2.  Reginum  oi 
Cusira  Regina,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  previously  a  Geltie 
town  called  Artobriga^  and  was  oonverted  into  a  frontier  fortress  by  the  Ro 
mans.    About  the  beginning  of  the  aeventh  oentuiy  it  took  the  name  of  Rada^ 
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ponot  and  is  now  Ratisbcn,  8.  Campo^^mum  or  CamAml^um,  to  the  soothwest 
of  Augusta,  now  Kempten.  4.  G«iKi«,  to  the  northwest  of  Augusta,  now  Gftntf- 
burfj  where  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found.  6.  Brigantia,  to  the  soutli- 
west  of  Campodunum,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lacta  Brigtmtintu.  It  is 
■9W  Brtgenz.  ^  6.  Vemania,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  now  Wangen.  7,  Bt- 
CoMirOy  now  Possom,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube,  8.  Font 
.  now  Mtthldarf,  on  the  /mi.  This  place  noust  not  he  confounded  witll 
(Eni  Pons  or  (Enipontum,  the  Latinised  name  of /nn^^rucib^  in  the  Tyrol. 

III.  NORICUM. 

1.  Name  and  Extent.    • 

I.  Noricum  (rd  Nuptxov)  took  its  name  from 'the  tribe  of  the  Norid,  who  were 
Hie  most  celebrated  and  powerful  one  in  the  land.  '  It  was  bounded  6n  the  north 
by  the  Danube^  on  the  west  by  Vindelieia  and  RiBtia,  on  the  east  by  Ponnoma^ 
•hd  on  the  south  by  lUyrieum  and  Gallia  Cioalpina.  It  was  separated  from  Viii> 
delicia  hy  the  (Enus,  now  the  /nn,  and  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  by  the  Alpts  Cwr- 
fNMB  or  Jul\<B,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  between  Noricum 
and  PannonifL  as  they  differed  at  various  times^ 

II.  Noricvm  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Styria,  Co- 
rmthia%  and  Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria. 

III.  Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps, 
which  was  called  the  Alpes  Noriea.  These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  in- 
habited from  the  earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  and  powerful  were  the  Norici.  Noricum  was  conquered  by 
Augustus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
colony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterward  included  in  Pannonia.  From  the  **  Noti> 
tia  Imperii**  we  learn  that  Noricnm  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  phivin- 
ee«,  Noricum  Riperue  and  Noricum  Msditerraneumy  which  were  separated  flrdm 
each  other  by  the  Alpes  Noricae.  The  former,  which  lay  along  the  Danube,  waa 
always  guarded  by  a  strong  military  force,  under  the  command  of  a  dux. 

IV.  The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans,  and,  ac- 
eording  to  Polybios,  gold  was  formerly  fotiod  in  this  province  in  great  abundance. 

2.  Tribes  AND  Cities. 

I.  In  addition  to  the  Norici  already  mentioned,  Noricum  was  inhabited  in  the 
west  hy  the  Setices^  Aiauni,  and  Ankbisontii ;  but  of  these  tribes  we  know  hardfy 
way  thing  Except  the  names. 

II.  Among  the  cities  of  Noricum  the  following  were  the  most  hnportant : 
1.  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  Norici,  where  Carbo  was  routed  by  the  Cimbri, 
B.C.  113.  It  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Cesar  by  the  Boii,.and  was  sobee- 
gently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  ancient  site  is  near  Ntwrnark  in  Styria. 
%  Juvdmrn  or  Juvwntm,  to-  the  northwest,  now  Salzburg^  a  colony  founded  bf 
Hadrian.  3.  Oei/to,  called  subsequently  OoilaMs;  to  the  northeast,  and  which 
took  its  name  from  the  flocks  of  aheep  aceustomed  at  one  time  to  be  fed  here. 
It  was  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelins,  and  is  uovf  Wels,  on  the  River  Traun. 
4^  Lauia,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Danube,  now  Lenz.  It  was  built  by  Gratian. 
6.  Laurtomm,  just  below  the  preceding,  now  the  village  of  LoAr,  near  the  city 
ef  Ens,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  the  most  important  place  in  Noricum  Rtpcnss^ 
and  V  as  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  was  here  an  important  manufac- 
tory of  bucklers.  6.  BoutdAnum^  at  the  junction  of  the  (Enus  and  the  D^nuhs^ 
now  Jnnstadt. 


IV.  PANNONIA, 

1.  Nahe  and  Extent. 

I.  This  province  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Dtambe^  fm  fhd 
soQth  by  lUyrieum  and  MctMia^  and  on  the  west  by  Noricum.  It  was  separated 
from  Mo^sia  by  the  Savut,  now  the  Save^  and  from  Illyricmii  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Somu ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
boundaries  between  it  and  Noricum,  as  they  differed  at  various  times.  Under 
the  early  Roman  emperors,  Pannonia  could  not  have  extended  much  further 
west  than  the  Arrabo,  now  the  Raab,  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  placing  SMbaria  m 
Noricum ;  but  in  later  times  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have  been  separated 
by  ilfoM  Cl/}ii#,  now  the  JCaA/^6er^. 

II.  Pannonia,  therefore,  according  to  this  laat  arrangement,  would  correspond 
to  ScUmcnia,  parts  of  Hungmry^  Lower  Auttruij  Siyria^  Croatia,  and  those  parte 
of  Turkuk  Croatia,  Botnia,  and  Servia,  which  immediately  touch  upon,  the  Sam. 

-  III.  The  Paqnonians  are  called  FadiK#by  some- of  the  Greek  writers,  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  clearly  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  names. 
The  Paeones  were  probably  a  Thracian  people,  while  the  Pannonians  belonged 
either  to.  the  Celtic  or  Germanic  race.  They  were  first  attacked  by  AngnsUis 
(B.C.*  35),  and  were  subdued  during  his  reign  by  TibenodfAnd  reduced  to  tlw 
form  of  a  province.  We  learn  from  Taoitus  that,  at  the  diBatb  of  Augustus, 
there  were  several  legions  stationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  then  reganlei» 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  empite,  as  one  of  the  moat 
Important  of  the  Roman  provinces,  on  account  of  itd  bordering  upon  the  powr 
erful  nations  of  the  Quadi  and  Ii^zyges.  ^     . 

2.  Roman  Divisions  of  Pannonia.^ 

Undbb  the  early  Roman  emperors  Pannonia  formed  only  oAe  province -,  it 
was  afterward  divided,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  into  two  provinoes,  Pan- 
nonia Svjferiqir  anid  Pannonia  Inferior,  the  former  comprising  the  western;  and 
the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  province.  They  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  at  which  the  Arrabo  flows  into 
the  Danube,  southward  to  the  Savus.  A  new  division  of  the  provinces  was 
subsequently  made  by  the  Emperor  Gidertus!  The  southern  part  of  the  two 
former  provinces,  comprising  the  country  between  the  Dravua  and  iSaiwt,  was 
formed  into  a  new  province,  and  called  Soma  or  Paanonia  Secunda,  but  the 
northern  part  was  still  divjded  into  two  provinces  as  before.  The  western  pait 
retained  the  name  of  Pannonia  Superior  or  Pannonta-  Prima ;  but  the  name  of 
the  eastern  province  was  changed  to  that  of  Valeria,  in  honor  of  the  wifb  of 
Galerius,  who  cleared  a  great  portion  yof  the  land  in  the  north  of  Pannonia  of 
its  woods,  and  connected  the  lake  of  Petto  ofPeUo,  now  the  PlaUn.See,  wilM 
the  Danube  by  means  of  a  canal.  Pannonia  was  thus  divided  into  tlu^e  pn>vk> 
inces,  which  division  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  downfall  of  the  llonian 
empire. 

3.  Mountains.  , 

1.  Mon$  cuius*  now  the  Katdenberg,  a  chain  fifty  miles  in  extent.  %  Mmm 
Albiue,  now  Alben  or  Javomick,  a  part  of  the  Aifee  Julia.  8.  Mona  Oera,  tuaw 
the  Bimbaumer  Wald,  or  that  part  of  the  Julian  Alps  whiohlies  between  Q»9 
and  Laybach.    4.  Mone  Claudius,  now  the  Baeherberg. 
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4v  BiYEiis. 

Thb  principal  riyera  were,  1.  The  Arrabo  or  Narrabo,  now  the  Raab,  flowing 
into  the  Daoabe.  8.  The  Drdvus^  now  the  Drave,  a  tribataiy  of  the  aame  stream. 
8.  The  Sdmts,  now  the  Sav«,  another  tributary. 

6.  Cities. 

Pahnonia  possessed  several  cities  of  importance,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
apipear  to  hare  principally  depended  for  their  support  upon  the  numerous  legions 
which,  were  quartered  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Following  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  the  first  city  we  come  to  after  leaving  Noricum  is  Vinddbojui, 
no^  VienTiOj  called  Vianiomina  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  Noricum.  In  Ptole- 
my's time  it  was  called  Juliobonat  and  was  the  station  of  a  legion.  It  is  called 
by  most  later  writers  Vindobonat  as  first  given  by  us ;  but  in  the  "  Notitia  Im- 
perii" it  is  written  Vindomana.  2.  The  next  city  of  importance  below  Yindo- 
bona,  on  the  Danube,  is  Carnunlum,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  the  most  important  place  in  the  north*  of  Pannonia.  It  appears  from 
the  account  of  Pliny  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. The  amber  which  was  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  was 
brought  to  this  city,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  the:lTead-quarters  of  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninus  in  the  war 
which  he  carried  dftwlth  the  Marcomanni.  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  almost  without  any 
population.    Its  ruins  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altenburg. 

3.  Below  Camuntum,  on  the  Danube,  was  Briganlium  or  Bregcttium^  the  site 
of  which  is  fixed  by  Mannert  at  the  village  of  8z6ny,  in  Lower  Hungary.  Am- 
mianus MarceUinus  calls  it  Bregitio.  It  was  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion, 
and  here  the  Emperor  Valeniinian  I.  died,  while  making  preparations  for  a  war 
against  the  Quadi.-  4.  Following  the  course  of  the  Danube,  we  come  next  to 
Aqiiincum  or  ilon^ffi,  now  B^iAoj  or,  as  the  Germans  Oall  it,  Ofetiy  a  name  in- 
dicative of  its  natural  sudatories  or  hot  baths.  It  was  the  principal  city  in  the 
province  of  Valeria,  ahd'the  station  of  a  legion.  In  a  later  age,  Attilk  made  it 
occasionally  his  residence!  The  Romans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  was  called  Contra-Acincum,  and  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Pesth.  5.  South  of  Acincum,  on  the  Danube,,  in  the 
province  of  Sa/oia,  was  Mil&ta  or  Milaia,  afterward  called  Bononia,  and  now 
^ok  or  Uflak,  6.  Below  it  was  Acumincum,  now  Petenoardein.  7.  And  below 
Acamtncnm  was  Taurunum,  now  Semiin,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  prov- 
ince, near  the  eonfinence  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Pannonia  were,  I.  SisciOf 
now  Stitxek.  2.  Cibola  or  Cibalis,  now  Vinhmcze.  -  3.  Sirmium,  now  Scha- 
bac9.  .  These  three  town's  were  all  on  the  Save.  Siscia  was  on  the  borders 
ofUlyricum,  and  the  most*  important  town  in  Pannonia  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. CibaUt  or  Cibali*  was  situate  a  considerable  distance  below  the  preceding, 
and  was  memoraMe  for  the  defeat  of  Liciniaous  l;iy  Constantino.  It  was  also 
the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Gratia nus.  Sirmium  was  below  Cibalae,  and, 
under  the  later  Roman  emperors,  was  the  principal  town  in  Pannonia.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  emperors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and  th6re  was, 
aecording  to  Ammianus  Marceflinus,  an  imperial  palace  in  the  town.  4.  Mur- 
no. :  at  this  place  the  fleet  of  the  Lower  Danube  was  stationed,  and  near  it 
Magnei^tius  was  defeated  by  Gonstantios. 
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V.  MCESIA. 

1.  Name  and  £Sxtent. 

I.  Mana  was  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extendiDg  nortb' 
of  the  range  of  Mount  Hcnmst  the  modem  Balktai,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
eastward  to  the  Euzine.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Dri$uu 
and  Savus,  now  the  Driaa  and  the  Save,  which  divided  it  Irom  Pannonia  and 
Illyricum.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  present  provinces  of  Seroid  aUd 
Bulgaria. 

II.  Strabo  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Mysi 
(Mv<7o0.  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  like  their  eastern  neighbors  the  Getae, 
with  whom  they  have  been  confounded,  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Mysi  of  Asia  Minor. 

III.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  Augustus,  and  it  was^alt- 
erward  made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Mcuid  Superior^  to  the 
w^St,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  (Esau,  the  modem  Esker,  and  Mcuia  InferioTy 
extending  from  the  GSscus.to  tbe  Euxine. 

IV.  The  conquest  .of  Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
further  north,  beyond  Mcesia ;  but  Aurelian  having,  aboutA.D.  250,  for  purpo- 
ses of  safety,  transplanted  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Dacn^^be  right  side  of 
the  Danube,  the  name  of  Dacia  Aureliani  was  given  to  that  pl^of  M<Bsia  which 
was  now  occupied  by  them,  in  contradistinction  from'  Dada  Trajani,  as  the  old 
province  of  Dacia  bad  been  called.  This  act  of  Aurelian's  doubly  strengthened 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by  aban- 
doning a  district  too  distant  to  be  easily  defended,  and  too  thinly  peopled  to  de- 
fend itself    Mffisia  thus  again  became  a  border  province. 

V.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Goths,  after  several  attempts,  erossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  occupied  Moesia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens.  The  Moeso- 
Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of  Goths  set- 
tled in  Mcesia.  Some  centuries  later,  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  occupies) 
the  country  of  Moesia,  and  forined  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servta. 

2.  Rivers: 

All  the  rivers  of  Moesia  that  are  deserving  of  notice  flow  into  the  Danube ; 
snch  as,  1.  Savtu,  now  the  Save,  which  receives  the  Drimit,  now  the  Drina. 
%.  Margut,,  now  the  Morawai  3.  Titn^chut,  now  the  Timak.  4.  (E$cu*,  now 
the  hker,  5,  Escaimut  now  the  Ozma,  6.  lairut  or  /onfrH^^  now  *the  lantra. 
7.  Noety  now  the  Kara  Lom. 

3..  Cities. 
i        (A.)  McBsia  Superior. 

1.  Singidnnum,  now  Belgrade.  %  Triecmium^  at  the  junction  of  the  little 
river  MoMchnu  and  the  Danube,  now  Tricomi.  3.  Aureus  Moru,  near  the  mount- 
ain  of  the  same  name,  where  Probus  planted  the  vine,  A.D.  878,  now  Crezca. 
4.  MarguSf  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  Oarinus  was  defeated  by  Di- 
ooletian,'Yiow  Pobritzar.  6.  Viminacium,  now  Widdin.  6.  Raiiariaj  now  Arzer" 
Palanea.  7.  NaUsus,  in  the  interior,  to  the  southweet,  now  Nesssa  or  NisMo. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great.  8.  Ulpianum,  south  of  Nafssos, 
embellished  by  Justinian,  and  hence  called,  after  this,  JusHniana  Secunda,  now 
KosiendiL  9.  Sardiea  or  UljriaSardiea^  in  a  plain  watered  by^e  River  (Escus. 
Tbe  Empeior  Maximian  was  bom  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  was  also  fiunoos  Ibr  a 
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eoQDcil  held  there.  It  took  the  name  of  Ulpia  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ulpia;  in 
Dacia  TraJLani,  having  been  transferred  thither.  It  is  now  TriadUza,  near  Sophia. 
10.  Taurenunit  io  the  southeast,  Jnstiniao's  birth- place,  now  Giusundil. 

(B.)  Matsia  Inferior.  . 

1.  Nieopolis  dd  I$tram,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latrus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
<he  Danube.  It  \(ras  built  by  Trajan  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the 
Dacians,  and  is  now  Nieopoli.  Th  is  place  was  the  residence  of  Ulpbilas.  2.  Do- 
roitdrwm,  on  the  Danube,  now  SUittria  or  Sutriot  the  station  of  the  eleventh 
legion.  3.  Axiopdlist  now  Rassova.  Here,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Danube 
changed  its  hame  to  later.  4.  Troimis,  tothe  northeast  of  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  in  his  Epistles  from  Pontos.  6.  JEgiuus,  to  the  east,  Ovid'a 
.ffigypsus.  6.  TSinscat  a  fortified  post,  near  the  Pons  Darii,  on  the  spot  wheiQ 
Darius  Hystaspis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  Ister.  7.  Intropdlis,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  Ister,  a  Milesian  ccAony,  subsequently  called  Consiantia,  and  now 
CkiuBtange.  8.  Tomi,  to  the  southwest,  Ovid's  place  of  exile,  now  Tomtstoar, 
CD  the  coast  of  Bulgaria.  9.  0d€stfu9i  to  the  south,  also  on  the  coast,  now  Var- 
na. 10.  Mardanl^Ui  west  of  the  preceding,  a  settlement  of  Trajan's,  and 
named  after  his  sister  Marcia.  It  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Eski  StambotU,  by 
the  Bulgarians  PruMira,  and  by  the  Greeks  Marcenopoli. 

That  part  of  jjlfr  Mctm  which  lay  between  the  £uxine,  the  mouths  of  the 
later,  and  MonnlflaE^mns,  and  forming,  therefore,  a  considerable  tract  along  the 
aimre,  was  sometimes  called  Pontus,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  Pon- 
tos in  Asia  Minor.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  former  in  the  poetry  of 
Ovid,  after  his  exile.  Tomi  lay  in  this  district,  and  Ovid's  EpUtoUt  e  Pmuo  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  quarter. 

•  ■ 

Vi.  ITALIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  The  origin  of  the  name  Italia  is  uncertain.  Some  of  the 
ancient  wtiters  derived  the  term  from  ItaluSj  a  monarch  or 
chieftain  of  the  (Enotri ;  while  others  made  the  word  have  ref- 
erence to  'the  numerous  and  fine  oxen  which  the  country  pro- 
duced, and  accordingly  deduced  the  name  from  the  Greek  Ira- 
Xo^j  of  its  corresponding  Latin  term  vitulus,  Niebuhr,  how- 
ever, with  great  plausibility,  maintains  that  Italia  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  country  of  the  Itali,  and  is  identical  with 
Vitalia,  the  Itali  having  been  also  originally  called  Vitali, 

II.  Other  names  for  Italy  were  Hesperia^  Ansoma,  Satumia^ 
and  (Enotriai  The  first  of  these  was  originaUy  given  to  it  by 
tl^e  Greeks,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  means  ^^the^Westem  Land,"  having  reference  to  the  po*' 
sition  of  Italy,  as  being  to  the  west  of  Greece.  The  names 
Ausonia  and  Saturnia  originated  with  the  Latin  poets,  and  the 
former  means  ^'  the  land  of  the  Ausones,"  an  ancient  people  of 
the  country ;  the  latter,  <^  the  land  of  Saturn,"  in  allusion  to 
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tlie  legend  of  8atur»'s  having  taken  op  his  dweiling-plaoe-in 
Italy  when  driven  from  the  skies.  .  The  term  (Enotria^  or  "  the 
land  of  the  (Enotri,"  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  was  applied  by 
that  nation  merely  to  the  peninsula  forming  the  southwestern 
part  of  Italy,  where  dwe^the  CEnotri,  an  anoient  race.  The 
Roman  poets,  however,  ^tended  the  appellation  to  the  whole 
af  Italy. 

III.  The  name  Italia  was  originally  only  a  partial  denomi- 
nation, and  was  given  at  first  to  that  southern  extremity  of  the 
boot  which  lay  below. the  Sinu$  Scyllaceus  or  Scylleticus^novi 
GMf  of  'Squillac€y  and  the  Siims  Terimeus  or  Lameticus^  now 
Chilf  of>  St,  Euphemia. 

IV.  It  wi|s  afterward  extended  to  all  the  country  south  of 
the  River  Laiis,  in  the  west,  which  empties  into  the  Laiis  Si* 
nuSf  and  the  city  of  Metappntum  in  the  ea^on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Tarentintis,  Tarentum  itself  beijS^ll,  as  yet,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy,  and  belonging  to  /aj!|^H.  At  a  still 
later  period,  when  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  srSffli  of  the  pen- 
insula formed  an  alliance  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  on  the  other,  the  name 
Italia  comprehended  the  whole  country  south  of  a  line  dj'awn 
from  Posidonid  or  PcBstum  to  Tarentum, 

V.  After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  278,  when  the  tUmans 
had  become  masters  of  the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  the  name 
Italia  comprised  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula up  to  the  River  Tiber y  including  also  a  part  of  Picenum. 
Again,  about  the  time  of  Polybius^  the  name  was  used  in  a 
still  wider  sense,  embracing  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Rubicon,  on  the  upper  coast,  and  the  Macra  on  the  lower. 
And  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus^  the  name  Italia  was  ex- 
tended io  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

--^  VI.  Previously  to  this  last-mentioned  and  final  extension  of 
the  name,  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  rivers  Rubicon 
and  Macra  had  been  called  Gallia  Cisalpinay  or  Gaul  on  this 
(the  Roman)  side  of  the  Alps,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gullia 
Transalpinaj  or  Craul  beyond  the  Alps.  So  again,  when  Italy 
extended  up  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra,  it  was  commonly  re- 
garded as  being  subdivided  into  two  portions,  namely,  Italia 
Propria  and  Magna  Cfrcscia,  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
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being  the  River  SilaruSf  now  SelCf  on. the  lower  coast,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Pcestanus  and  the  Frento,  now  Fortore^  <m 
the  upper,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  territory  of  the 
Frentani. ' 

VII.  Hence  arose  the  common  diinmon  of  the  peninsula  into 
three  great  portions,  namely,  Gallil^Cisafpina  in  the  norths 
Italia  Propria  in  the  centre,  and  Magna  Qrceda  in  the  south. 

'  Ob8.  1.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Italia  from  IraXb^  or  vUuLum,  is  given  by 
Festus,  "  Italia  dicta,  quod  mafnos  italot^  i.  e.,  h<ne»y  kabet,"  and  also  by  Aolus 
Gellius  (xi.,  1)  jfrom  Varro  :  **M.  Varro,  in  antiquilalibus  rerum  humanarumf  terram 
Italiam  de  Graco  vocabulo  appellatam  McriptU ;  quoniam  ^wpts' veteri  lingva  iraXoi 
9ocilati  Mini,  buceritque  in  ta  terra  gigni  ftateique  toUta  tiaU  camplurima^y  BoUi 
of  these  etymologies  are  deservedly  condemned  by  Niebahr.  The  Oscan  naoMS 
of  Italy  was  ViteUium,  following  the  analogy  of  Latium,  Samniumj  6lc.  Servius 
mentions  Vitalia  as  one  among  the  various  names  of  the  country.  (Ad'!£n., 
Tii.,  338.) 

2.  The  name  Hesperia  was  also  applied  sometimes  to  Spain,  but  then«  for  di»- 
tioction*  sake,  thi^l^^  country  was  usually  termed  Hesperia  ultitna._  (Con- 
sult page  14.)    ^^^^Kyles  Italy  Hesperia  Magna.    (JEn.,  l,  669.) 

3.  Saturn,  ac(^KfXo  the  legend,  concealed  himself  in  Latium,  and  hence 
the  poetic  deri^^Mo  of  the  nara'e  Latium,  from  laUo^  **  to  *Ue  hid."  Compare 
Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  238,  scq.  There  is  a  singulur  coincidence  between  this  fable  and 
the  derivation  which  some  give  of  the  name  Satumus  from  the  Hebrew  sathar, 
i  e.,  "  latuit,*'  "  se  abscondit." 

2.  Boundaries  and  I>iyisioNS. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be 
given  as  follows :  on  the  north  the  AlpSj  on  the  south  the  Mare 
Ionium  or  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  northeast  the  Mare  Superum  or 
Hadriaticum^  now  the  Adriaiic  Sea^  and  on  the  southwest  the 
Mare  Inferum  or  Tyrrhenum,  now  the  Sea  of  Italy, , 

II.  The  extreme  limit  of  Italy  to  the  northwest  was  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the  Alpes  Maritimce  or  Maritime 
AlpSj  and  the  River  VaruSy  now  Vary  which  empties  into  the 
Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Chdf  of  Genoa,  The  limit  to  the  north- 
east, in  the  time  of  that  same  emperor,  was  at  first  Terg^ste, 
now  Trieste  ;  but  when  the  province  of  Histria  was  included 
by  Augustus  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  northeastern  limit 
was  removed  to  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the  Arsa. 

III.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that,  after  Augustus  had  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Riv- 
er Arsia,  he  divided  that  country  into  eleven  regions :  1.  Cam" 
paniaj  including  also  Latium.  2.  Apulia^  to  which  was  an- 
nexed part  of  Samnii4m,    3.  Lucania  and  Bruttium,    4.  Sam* 
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mumf  together  with  the  country  of  the  Sabine f,  Marsiy  JEqui, 
6^.  5.  Picenuni,  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Flaminia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Apennines  to  the  Padus  or  Po.    9.  Liguria. 


;neoQun 
11;  Transpdddna^  oompj^mfling.  whanHliined  between  Ve- 


netia  and  the  Alps.     TnBVisioi^owever,  is  too  seldom  no* 


10.  Ven^tiai  containing  Histria  and  thejigjntry  of  the  Cami. 

ng.  whfl 

tioi^ho 
tioed  to  be  of  much  utility.     l!l^k)llowing  distribution  has 
been  adopted  by  most  geographical  writers,  and  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient,  namely : .         ^ 

1.  Liguria  ;  2.  Gallia  Cisalpina  ;  3.  V^nitia,  including  the 
Cami  and  Histria;  4.  Etruria;  5.  Umbria  and  Picinum; 
6.  The  Sabini,  ^qui^  Marsiy  PeligfUj  Vestiniy  Marriicini ; 
7«  Ronm ;  8.  Latium ;  9.  Can^pania ;  10:  Samnium  and  the 
Frentani  ;  11.  Apulia^  including  Daunia  and  Messapia  or  la^ 
pygia;  12.  Lucdnia;  13.  Bruttium. 

.  •  iB.  Early  AND  Later  Inhabi 

I:  ^HE  greater  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited  in  the^li^^times 
by  Pela$gian$9  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  oi^lial  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  and,  in  all  probability,  forming  part  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  race. 

n.  The  SidUij  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Tiber,  the  T^- 
rheni  ih.  Etruria,  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reite 
(called,  also,  Casd,  Prisci^  and  Sacrdni),  the  Chqnes  and  CEno- 
trians  in  the  west,  and  the  Peucetians^  in  the  east  of  southern 

■ 

Italy,  appear  all  to  have  been  branches  of  this  same  widely- 
qpread  race  of  the  Pelasgians. 

III.  A  second  great  tribe  ^ho  inhabited  the  north  of  Italy 
were  the  Umbrij  who  are  called  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Their  territory  seems  originally  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  Siculi ;  but  the  Umbri- 
ans  are  for  us  only  the  name  of  a  gteat  forgotten  people. 

IV.  The  country  in  the  northwest  of  Italy  was  inhabited  by 
the  LigurianSj  who  in  early  times  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
much  larger  tract  of  country  than  afterward:  their  history, 
however,  is  unfortunately  unknown  to  us  till  the  time  when 
we  find  their  nation  in  a  state  of  decay  and  dissolution. 

y.  The  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  lower  sea,  and  as 
&r  north  aa  the  Raetian  Alps,  was  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans^ 
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or,  OS  they  called  themselves,  Rasena.  They  seem  to  hare  m*' 
vaded  Italy  from  the  north,  and  to  have  subdued  the  Pelasgiaa 
Tyrrhenians  and  occupied  their  country.  The  Umbrians  also 
lost  a  coDsiderablej^)rti^,i)£4beir  territory  by  the  conquest  of 


the  Etruscaiis  :  t^^Ron  inhtecyj||kthe  Etruscans  conquered 
three  hundr'ed  Umbrian  tQ||As ;  m^hey  are  said  to  have  eyen 
oarried  their  conquests  Bi/f/f  as  Campania ;  and  Velleius  Pa« 
teroulus  states  that  ^  towns  of  Nola  and  Qapua  were  founded 
by  them  about  forty-l^en  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mighty  na- 
tion. Although  their  history  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, it  is  manifest  that  tbey  possessed  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  that  arts  an,d  sciences  flourished  among  them  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  derived  many  of  its  re- 
ligious andj||Wcal  forms  from  th^m. 

VI.  Tl^^^Hry  about  Amiternum^^  in  the  Apezmines,  was 
inhabit^^^^^  Sabines.  who  formed  the  stock  to  wtii6h  be- 
lomg^^B^Marsiy  Peiigniy  SamnUeSj  and  Lficam,  •  Tb^ese 
Uribei^Thich  are  now  usually  called,  by  the  generic!  name-.qf . 
Sabellians,  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  central  and  south* 
em  Italy.  The  Vestini^  Marrticini^  and  Frentam  belonged,  ia 
all  probability,  to  the  Sabellians. 

VII.  The  Oscans  or  Opicans  inhabited  the  country  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Sabellians,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  River  Lads. 
The  Atisdnes  or  Aurunci  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  this  race, 
and  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Vohci,  Sidicint,  Saticulij  and 
^qui  likewise  belonged  to  it.  The  Oscan  language  was  spo- 
ken throughout  the -southwestern  part  of  Italy,  and  was  under- 
stood, even  at  Rome,  where  Oscan  plays  were  performed  and 
understood  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

Vin.  The  peninsula  forming  the  southwest  of  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  (Enotri;  and  the  districts  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  CEnotri  were  occupied  by  the  Daunii,  Chones,  Peucetiif 
and  Sallentini  or  Messapii: 

IX.  The  whole  of  southern  Italy,  moreover,  from  the  River 
Silarus  in  the  west,  and  the  Frento  in  the  east,  was  subse- 
quently called  Magna  GhrcBcia  (VLeydXri  'EAAdf ),  on  account  of 
the  numerous  Greek  colonies  established  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula,  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  civ- 
ilization, arts,  and  literature  of  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother  country. 


"+  4.   HiBTOBICAL   EpOC 

Thb  history  of  aDcieut  Italy  ra 
that  of  the  different  oatioD^ ' 
particular  forms  pa^  of  | 
ibre,  not  dwell  upoo  it  I 


eat  Italy  ro 

It  ral^H 


5.  Mo 
MainC 
.1.  AIpss,  now  the.  Alps,     Tht  iw 

height,.  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  appellation  for  a  lofly  moon^ 
ain.  The  Alps  extend  from  the  Sinm  Flanaticus  or  Cfulf  of 
Camera,  at  the  top  of  the  Gtulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sooroea  of 
the  River  Colapis,nov/  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now  Savona, 
on  the  Sinus  Ligvsticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  ex- 
tent,  which  is  in  a  crescent  form,  is  nearly  six  hundred -British 
miles.  The  Alps  have  been  divided  by  both  snoient  and  mod- 
ern geographers  into  various  portions,  of  which  the  principal 
ore  the  following :  1.  Alpes  MatitinuB  or  ]\^|^me  Aps,  ex- 
tending from  the  environs  of  Nicaa,  now  -^^^^B>  Mons  Fesfl- 
hts,  now  Monte  Visa.  2,  Alpes  Cottim  c^^Rtian  Alps,  so 
called  from  Cottius,  a  monarch  over  several^C^urian  tribes  in 
this  quarter  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  unn  whom  he  was 
tributary.  They  reach  from  Monte  Visa  to  mont  Cents,  and 
contain  Mont  Gen^vre,  which  Harniibal,  according  to  some, 
MToesed  on  his  march  into  Italy.  3.  Alpes  Grata  or  Graian 
Alps,  the  etymology  of  which  name  has  already  been  explained 
(page  159,  7).  They  reach'from  Mont  Cents  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  and  it  was  over  this  last-mentioned  mountain,  acocvd- 
ing  to  the  more  correct  opinion,  tiiat  the  route  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy  actually  fay.  4.  Alpes  PenmntB  or  Pennine  Alps,  so 
called  from  the  Celtic  i*en,  "a  summit,"  a  name  well  deserved, 
siooe  they  contain  the  highest  summits  and  most  dieadiul  gla- . 
ciers  of  the  whole  ridge.  This  chain  bounds  the  southern  side 
of  the  Valais,  and  extends  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Simplon. 
5.  Alpes  LeponlitE  or  Lepontian  Alps,  so  called  because  sepa- 
rating Italy  from  the  Lepontii,  in  the  son^westorn  angle  of 
Rsetia.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  Helvetian  Alps,  as 
covering  western  Switzerland,  and  extend  from  Mont  Rosa,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Khine,  to  St.  Gothard.    6.  Alpes  Saticte  at 
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lUetian  Alps,  so  called  because  separating  Italy  from  Rffitia. 
They  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  On'- 
sons  md  2  OD  the  borders  of  Salz- 

bvrg^^d  I  or  Norio  Alpe,  so  called 

ttata  their :  g  Norioom.     They  run 

from  the  la  1  CaritUkia,  Salzburg, 

Austria,  a:  a  rive  Juliie,  tenuina- 

ting  in  the  9s  of  Illyrioum.     They 

were  oallec  rho  dwelt  at  theii  foot, 

and  Julia  Kumeuoed  a  road  over 

them,  which  Augustus  oorni^eted.- 

Obi.  1,  "How  dinerent,"  remarka  Heeren,  "  would  have  been  thowbolehU- 
lory  of  Europe,  bad  the  Alpine  birrier,  inateail  of  being  near  tbe  Hedilenatieaa, 
been  removed  to  tbe  shores  ol  tbe  I4orth  Sea '.  Ibis  boundaiy,  it  i«  true,  aeetw 
of  less  moment  in  our  lime,  when  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Europe  bas  mada 
a  road  across  tbe  Alps,  as  well  as  a  path  over  the  ocean  ;  bot  it  was  of  decieiva 
importanoe  in  anliqait;.  The  north  and  aoDth  were  Iben  phyBieall;,  tnoidly, 
and  politically  divided ;  that  chain  long  remained  the  protecting  bulwacfc  of  the 
one  against  the  other ;  and  although  Cesar,  by  bursting  through  tbese  bounda- 
liea,  in  Bome  measure  removed  the  political  landmarks,  the  diatinction  still  con- 
IP  the  Roman  part  of  Europe  and  that  which  never  yielded 


It  beM|n  the 

rch^^^Knibi 
le  following  ge 


2.  The  march^^^Knibal  across  the  Alp*  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  ancient ^^^v,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  modem 
tcbolara.  The  following  general  results  appear  to  have  been  sufficienllj  weD 
eataUiahed;  1.  After  a  careful  eaaminattun  of  the  text  of  Polybins,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  tliflereat  localities,  his  narrative  will  be  found,  on  tba  whole,  to 
agree  beat  with  the  supposition  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Giaian  Alps  or  LiuU 
Si.  Birnard,  thoiigh  il  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  aome  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  line,  especially  in  regard  to  the  descent  into  Italy.  3.  CKliua  Antipa- 
Ur  certainly  represented  him  aa  taking  this  route  (La.,  xxi.,  38) ;  and  as  be  i* 
known  to  have  followed  the  Greek  hisiory^f  Silenus,  who  is  aaid  to  have  ac- 
companied Hannibal  in  many  of  his  campaigns,  his  authority  is  of  tbe  greatest 
weight.  3.  Livy  and  Stniba,  on  tbe  contraiy.  both  suppose  him  to  haTecroBsed 
Ibe  Cottian  Alpt  or  Mont  Gtnivre.  But  the  main  argninent  that  appeara  to  have 
weighed  with  Uvy,  aa  it  has  done  with  several  modem  writers  on  the  subject, 
is  the  assumption  that  Hannibal  descended  in  tbe  first  instance  into  the  countrf 
of  the  TaotI^L,which  is  opposed  to  tbe  direct  testimony  of  Polybiua,  who  says 
expressly  Ihahe  descended  among  the  Insubrians,  and  titbitquatlly  mention* 
hi*  attack' on  the  Taurinl.  4  According  toLivy  himself  (xxl.,S9},  the  Ganlisb 
emissaries  who  acted  as  Hannibal's  guides  were  Boians,  and  it  waa  natural  that 
tbese  should  conduct  him  by  the  passage  that  led  directly  into  tbe  lenitoriea 
of  tbeir  allies  and  brothers  in  anns,  the  Insubrians,  rather  than  into  that  of  the 
Tautini,  who  were  at  this  very  time  in  a  itate  of  hostility  with  the  Insnbriaua. 
(Palyb.,  iii.,'  60.)  And  this  remark  will  serve  to  explain  why  Hannibal  chose 
apparerttly  a  longer  route  instead  of  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Moat  Genivr*. 
lastly,  n  ia  remarkable  that  Polybins,  though  he  censures  tbe  exaggeralioo* 
ud  abaurditie*  4Kh  which  earlier  writers  bad  encumbered  their  narrative  (iii.. 
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47,  ttj.),  does  not  iDtimate  that  anf  doDbt  wm  enteiUined  n  to  the  line  o[  hi* 
march :  and  Ponpe;,  ki  a  letter  to  the  aenate.  wrilten  in  TS  B.C.  (ap.-  SallMt., 
Hut.  Frag.,  lih.  iii.),  alludes  to  Ihe  rciule  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  as  soine- 
Ibiog  well  knownl  Hence  it  appeani  clear  that  the  pasxags  bj  which  he 
croaeed  them  must  have  been  one  or  those  Sit  queot  limeB  b^ 

the  Romans ;  and  this  a^ment  seeg^^eciaii  tms  of  the  Xant 

Cenii,  wliich  have  been  advocated  ^^B>me  a  lat  pasa  haiinf 

apparently  never  been  used  until  IhflRldle  A  :3t  hJElorians,  it 

ma;  be  noticd'd  that  Niebahr  (ImcI.  oh  Bom.  i  70)  and  AraoU 

{Hill.  ofBomi,  vol.  iU.,  p.  83-»3,  note  M).  as  n  {GcKk.  d.  Car- 

Ihager,  p,  2611,  have  decided  in  favor  of  Ihe  L  whils  Michelet 

(Hii/.  Romaint,  lol.  ii.,  p.  10)  and  Thierry  (Mil.  da  Gauloii,  vol.  i.,  p.  S76),  id 
oonimon  with  bIidom  all  French  writera,  adopt  the  Moni  Genfvre  or  Mml  Cniii. 
{South, Diet.  Bug.,art.HmiMiat;  compaie  Uiert,  HanmiaVi Zvg  tber ii»  Alpat, 
appended  .to  the  aecoad  pait  of  the  second  voluine  of  bia  Gcografhit  i.  GriteK, 

K.  Rdmer.)  '  ■ 

H.  Apeanlnus  Mons,  now  thaApennines.  This  chain,  branch- 
ing off  froin  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genua, 
DOW  Genoa,  runs  di^onally  from  the  Sinus  Liguslicus  to  the 
Hadriaiicum  Mare,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona  ;  thence  contiu- 
aing  nearly  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  Garganum 
Promontorium,  now  the  Promontory  of  Gargano,  it  again  in- 
clines to  the  Mare  Inferum,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  Leucopetra  near  Rkegium. 

Obb.  The  Latin  writers  moat  commonly  employ  the  singular  number  in  q>eak- 
tDg  of  this  chain.  The  tennis  masculine  of  itself,  andnot  merely  on  account  of 
the  addition  ofjlfni,  sines  Palybias  also  jnTarJablj  has  i  'KtiIvvivo^.  The  la- 
ter Greeks,  and  among  them  Slrabo,  following  tiie  analogy  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, first  changed  the  forni  of  expression  to  the  neuter,  calling  the  chain  ri 
'K'ntwivov  ipa;,  and  also  in  the  plural,  rd  'hitiwiva  opri,  and  hence  Ihe  plural 
fonn  has  come  down  to  our  own  limes.  The  name  Apenmnut  contains  evi- 
dently the  Celtic  radical  pnH,  "a  summit,"  "amouslain.top."  The  true  fonn 
is  Apcnniniu,  as  we  have  given  it,  not  Apptnitinia,  noT  Apenmut.  Compan 
Kloli,  HandvrOrlerb.  diT  Lai.  Spr.,  t.  t. 

m.  The  inferior  chains,  as  well  as  the  individual  mountains, 
will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  several  divisions  of  Italy. 

6.  Prowontobies. 
The  principal  promontories  of  Italia  were  twenty  in  nnmber, 
namely,  nine  along  the  lower  coast,  down  to  and  including  Leu- 
copetra;  seven  along  the  southeastern  shore,  up  to  and  inclu- 
ding the  lapygium  Promontorium,  the  I&pygum  tria  Pronum- 
toria  being  reckoned  merely  as  one ;  and  /our  along  the  nppn 
ooaet,  as  follows : 
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1.  On  the  Lower  Cbast. 

I.  Populomum  Promoniorium,  a  lofty  cliff  on  the  ooaat  of 
Etnirift,  m  \  pemnsiila,  and  on  which 
was  situate  It  is  now  called  Capo  di 
Campana.  a  tower  for  watching  th^ 
approach  d  lis  promontory  one  oould 
plainly  see  ^  and  even  Corsica  and 
Sardinia. 

II.  Cossanum  ProtnoTttorium,  on  the  doast  of  Btruria,  below 
the  preceding,  and  deriving  its  anoient  name  from  the  city  ot 
Cossa  or  Cosa,  in  its  immediate  vJoiDity.  There  is  here  also 
a  peninsula,  forming  a  double  bay,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises 
the  Mons  Argentarius,  now  Monte  Argentario,  which  is  also 
the  modern  name  of  the  promontory. 

III.  Circaum  Promontordum,  on  the  coast  of  Latiumj  below 
Antium,  now  Monte  Circello.  This  promontory,  which  is,  in 
Ifict,  a  bold,  projecting  mountain,  was  fabled  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Circe,  the  adjacent  country  being  very  low,  and 
giving  the  promontory  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  an  isl- 
and. Some  accidental  resemblance  in  name  most  probably 
gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  legend.  Homer's  acoounti 
however,  of  the  Isle  of  Circe,  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot  Tbs 
Homeric  island  was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  promontory  is  a 
lofty  one.  The  promontory  of  Circeii  was  famed  for  its  oysters 
in  the  time  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

IV.  Misenum  Promoniorium,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  now 
Capo  Miseno,  and  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Sinm 
Crater,  or  Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  so  named,  according  to  Vir- 
^1,  from  Misenus,  one. of  the  followers  of  JEneaa,  who  was 
drowned  here,  and  buried  at  the  base  of  the  promontory.  The 
harbor  of  Misenum,  or  Misenus  Partus,  became  one  of  Uie  first 
naval  stations  in  the  empire,  being  the  st&tbn  of  the  fleet  w^ 
pointed  to  guard  the  coast  of  the  lower  sea.  The  neighboring 
country  aboiinded  with  marine  villas,  and  there  was  a  celebra- 
ted one  on  the  brow  of  the  promont!>ry  itself,  overlooking  the 
sea,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Caius  Marius,  and  ader- 
ward  came  into  the  possession,  first  of  LucuUus,  and  then  o( 
Tiberius  the  emperor,  who  died  here. 

V.  Minerva  Promoniorium,  closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  tiw 
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0oathwe8t,  was  so  oalled  from  a^  temple  of  Minerva  which  stood 
on  it,^  and  which  was  fabled  to;have  been  erected  by  Ulysaea* 
It  was  also  called  Surrentmunk  Pramontoriuniy  from  the  city 
of  Surrentuin,  which  stood  dose  by.  The  modem  name  of  Urn 
promontory  is  Punia  delta  Camptmella,  Another  .ancient  name 
was  Sirenusarum  PramatUoriumj  or  Cape^Bthe  Sirens. 

VI.  Poskbum  Promontoriumj  on  the  c^^w  Luoania,  and 
inclosing  the  Sinus  Pcestdnus^  or  Gulf  of  Sa^io^  to  the  south. 
It  is  now  PufUa  di.  Licosa. 

VII.'  Palinufum  Promontarium^  also  on  the  coast  of  Lucania, 
and  now  Capo  di  Palinuro,  Tradition  ascribed  the  name  of 
this  promontory  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  iEneas,  who  was 
buried  on  it.  Orosius  records  a  disastrous  shipwreck  on  the 
rook  of  Palinurus,  sustained  by  a  Roman  fleet  on  its  return 
from  Africa,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  lost.  Au- 
gustus also  encountered  great  peril  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
when,  according  to  Appian,  many  of  his  ships  were  dashed 
against  this  headland. 

VIIT.  Ccmys  PromofUoriumy  just  below  the  famous  rock  of 
Scylla,  and  facing  the  Promontory  of  Pelorus  in  Sicily,  forming 
by  means  of  it  the  nai|owest  part  of  the  Fritum  Siculum.  The 
modern  name  is  Pundi^^  Pizzo^  oalled,  also.  Coda  del  Volpe. 
Holstenius  less  correctlJPbontends  for  the  Torre  del  Cavallo, 

IX.  Lfticdpetra  Promontoriumj  or,  as  its  name  indicates  in 
Greek,  the  Wkiie-Rock  Promontory,  just  below  Bhegiumy  on 
the  FrHum  Sic^um,  and  regarded  by  all  ancient  writers  on 
the  geography  of  Italy  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines. 
A  diiferenee  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  modern  point  of  land 
which  answers  to  it.  The  one  most  generally  followed  is  in 
favor  of  the  Capo  delP  Artni, 

2.  On  the  Southeastern  Shore. 

I«  HerciUis  Promontorium  or  Herci^^m  Promontoriumy  the 
most  southern  angle  of  Italy  to  the  east,  and  formed  by  a  spur 
of  the  Apennines.     It  is  now  Capo  Spartivento. 

n.  Zephyrium  Promontorium^  a  short  distance  to  the  norths 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano.  The  Locrianft 
who  settled  in  this  quarter  from  Greece,  derived  from  this  pnHn- 
ontory  the  appellation  of  Epizepkyrii^  as  having  originally 
tablished  themselves  on  the  Zephyrian  promontory. . 
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in.  Cocinium  PramofUariumy  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
oeding,  now  Capo  di  SHlo.  According  to  Polybius,  this  prom- 
ontory marked  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  from  the  SioiUan 
Sea. 

IV.  lapygum  Tria  Pronumtoria^  three  capes,  in  close  prox- 
imity, shutting  ^^V  Sinus  Scyllacius^  or  Oulf  of  Squiliace, 
to  the  northe€isJ^^Fheir  modem  names  are  Capo  della  CasteU 
la,  Capo  Ri'zzt^fiiid  Capo  della  Nave,  Close  to  these  capes 
were  formerly  two  rooks  or  islets,  each  distinguished,  by  a  spe- 
cific appellation,  but  whioh  have  now  entirely  disappeared*.  The 
nearest  was  reported  to  be  Og*^gta,*  the  islahd  of  Calypso, 
where  Ulysses  was  so  long  detained  an  unwilling  prisoner. 
The  other,  the  more  distant  of  the  two,  was  called  the  island 
of  the  Dioscuri. 

V.  La^nium  Promontorium,  a  short  distance  above,  to  the 
northeast,  and  forming  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Taren^ 
tinusy  or  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It  is  now  called  Capo  delle  Colonne 
and  Cxipo  Nao,  from  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
the  Lacinian  Juno,  which  are  still  visible  on  its  summit.  This 
edifice  was  famed  for  its  great  antiquity,  the  ma^ificence  of 
its  decorations,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove  o£«ged  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  whioh  were  spacious  m^ads.  Here  anmerous  flocks  and  herds 
were  pastured  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were  accounted  sa- 
cred. From  the  profits  accruing' out  of  the  sale  of  this  cattle, 
which  was  destined  for  sacrifices,  it  is  said  that  a  column  of 
solid  gold  was  erected  and  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  On  the 
festival  of  Juno,  which  was  celebrated  annually,  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Italian  Oreek  cities  as- 
sembled here,  and  a  grand  display  of  the  most  rare  and  precious 
productions  of  art  and  nature  was  exhibited.  This  sanctuary 
was  tespected  by  Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  by  Hannibal,  the  latter 
of  whom  caused  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Punic  characters 
to  be  deposited  here,  recording  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
their  several  victories  and  achievements.  But  several  years 
afterward  it  sustained  great  injury  from  Pulvius  Flaccus,  a 
oensor,  who  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  roof,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  a 
temple  of  Fortune  constructed  by  him  at  Rome.  So  great  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  this  aot  of  impiety,  that  orders  were 
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issued  by  the  senate  that  eTery  thing  should  be  restored  to  its 
farmer  state ;  but  this  ooold  not  be  effected,  no  arobitect  being 
found  of  skill  sufficient  to  replace  the  marble  tiles  according  to 
their  original  position. 

VI.  Crimsa  Promontoriumj  above  the  preceding,  to  the  north- 
vest,  now  Capo  cP Alice.  The  River  Crimisa,  now  Fiumeni* 
cuj  was  a  short  distance  below.  ^ 

Vn.  lapygium  ProTnontorium^  called,  ^so,  SallenHnum 
Promontorium^  now  Capa  di  Leuca^  at  the  southern  extrem- 
is of  lapygia,  in  the  territctry  of  tiie  Sallentini.  When  the 
art.  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  thip  great  headland 
ponesented.  a  conspicuous  landmark'to  mariners  bound  from  the 
ports  of  Greece  to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  them- 
selves. The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  oircumxiavigated  the 
Peloponne3us,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  usually  mak- 
ing for  Corcyra,  whence  they,  steered  straight  across  to  this 
promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the  south  of  Italy  for  the 
remainder  of  their  voyage.  There  seems,- indeed,  fo  have  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels  in 
tempestuous  weather.  Strabo  deeoonbes  this  celebrated  point 
of  land  as  defining,  together  with  the  Ceraunian  Mountains, 
the  luxe  of  separation  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas, 
while  it  formed  with  the  c^posite  cape  of  Lacinium  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 

3.  On  the  Upper  Coast 

•  .  • , 

I.  Brundisli  Promontoriumj  one  of  the  two  headlands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Brundisium,  now  Capo  Cavallo. 

n.  Garganum  ProTnontorittniy  an  extensive  neck  of  land,  ly- 
ing between  what  are  now  the  Bay  of  Rodi  and  the  Bay  of 
Manfredonia,  the  latter  being  the  ancient  Sinm  Urtas.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Strabo  understands  the  appellation,  namely, 
as  belonging  to  the  entire  neck  of  land^  not  merely  to  a  part  of 
it.  This  neck  of  land  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Garganus,  and  its  modem  name  is  Monte  Gargano^ 
or,  as  some  give  it,  Monte  St.  Angelo.  The  ridge  itself  ter- 
minates in  a  bold  headland,  which  was  also  called  GargcMm/m 
Promontoriumj  and  is  now  Punta  di  Viesti.  Mount  Garga- 
nus was  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  on  this  account  by  the  Latin  poets. 
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m.  Cumenum  Promontorium,  cm  the  eoast  of  Pioennni,  now 
Monte  Comero^  or^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Manie  Ouaseo. 
This  promontory  has  a  semiciroular  shape,  and  on  the  deolivilj 
of  itie  hill  which  formed  it  stood  the  city  of  Anoona. 

IV.  Polalicum  PromofUonumj  at  the-southern  extremity  of 
Histria,  how  Punta  di  Pronumtore.  Its  ancient  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  ciMof  Pola^  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

7.  Chief  Rivers. 

I.  PaduSj  now  the  Po,  rising  in  Mons  VesUluSj  now  Monte 
Viso,  and  falling  into  the  HadriiUicum  Mare  or  Adriatic  Sea, 
It  flows  from  two  small  lakes  on  Monte  Vtsct,  the  one  situated 
immediately,  below  the  highest  peak,  the  other  still  higher  up, 
between  that  peak.and  the  lesser  one  called  Visoletto.  The 
waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent  in  a  great  cavern,  and  this 
probably  is  the  sour<^  to  which^  Pliny  alludes  when  he  apeaks 
of  the  origin  of  the  Po  as  being  a  remarkable  sight.  This  river 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Eriddnus.  Its  Celtic  name  was 
Bodincus.  The  whole  course  of  the  stream,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its  waters  are  li- 
able to  sudden  increase  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  all 
mountain  streams,  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
i&  course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
protect  the  lands  from  inundation.  The  Etrurians  are  said 
to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  the  embanking  of  the  Po. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  its  channel  being  the 
final  receptacle  of  almost  every  stream  which  rises  on  the  east- 
em  and  southern  declivities  of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Apennines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  ancient- 
ly reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which  was 
the  southernmost,  being  called  Pddusa^  and  now  Po  di  Pri'- 
maro.  It  was  this  mouth,  also,  to  which  the  name  of  Ostium 
Sptneticumj  or  Eridanurrtj  was  applied.  It  sent  ofl*  a  branch 
from  itself  near  Trigaboliy  which  was  anciently  called  Volana 
Ostium,  but  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ferrara,  Pliny  men- 
tions the  following  other  branches  or  mouths  of  the  Po :  the 
Caprasice  Ostium^  now  Bocca  di  bel  occhio ;  the  Sagis  Os- 
tium y  now  Passage;  and  the  Carbonaria,  now  the  Po  d'Ariano. 
The  Fossa  Philislina  is  the  Po  grande,  and  the  Tartiirus^  now 
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Tartaroj  which  oominiinioated  with  it,  is  probably  the  JSadria 
of  Stephanas  Byzantinus,  or  the  Hatrianus  of  Ptolemy.  The 
Fossa  Philistina  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  considerable  canal,  hav- 
ing seven  arms  or  cuts,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sep- 
tern  Mariay  drawn  off  from  it  to  the  sea.  These  works  were 
undertaken  by  the  Etrurians  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
marshy  lands  about  Hadria.  The  Po  is  rendered  famous  in 
the  legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaethon,  who  fell  intp 
it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  name  the  tributaries  of  this  stream. 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Padusfrom  the  Norths  beginning  at 

the  West. 

1.  DuriA.  There  were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  Duria  Major  and  the  Duria 
Minor.  .  The  Duria  Minor  was  the  more  western  one  Of  the  two.  It  rose  in  the 
Alpes  CoUittt  on  what  is  now  Moni  Gtnivre,  and  joined  the  Padus  near  Augusta 
faurinorumy  the  modem  TSirin.  It  is  now  ihe  Doria  Riparia.  The  Duria  Ma- 
jor rose  on  what  is  now  the  *Col  de  la  S*igtUf  where  the  Alpes  Penhintz  com- 
menced, and  fell  into  the  Padus  between  Bodincomagut  and  Quadrata,  at  what 
is  now  Creteenlino.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Doria  BaUea.  8.  Setntes,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  the  Su9ia  or  Sena,  Jt  passed  by  Vereella^  now  Ver- 
cdU.  3.  TVciniM,  now  the  Teswino^  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribataries  of  the 
Fd,  rose  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  on  what  is  now  Mont  St.  Gothard,  passed  through 
the  Locus  Verbanug  or  Lago  Maggiore,  and  entered  the  Po  a  little  distance  be- 
low Tieinumy  the  modern  Paoia.  The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  cerebrated  by 
the  ancient  poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful  color.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans.  4.  Lambrut,  now  the 
Lambro,  rose  in  the  Locus  EupUis,  now  Lago  di  Pusciana,  among  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  lower  part  of  the  Laeus  Lorius  into  two  arms,  and  emptied 
into  the  Po  between  Tieinum  and  Placentia.  6.  Addud  or  AdOas  ('Adovof ),  now 
the  Adda,  rose  in  the  Reetian  Alps,  formed  in. its  course  the  Lacus  Lorius  or  Lago 
di  Comoy  and,  emerging  from  it  again,  fell  into  the  Po  between  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona. 6.  OUiiu,  now  the  Oglio,  rose  in  the  Raetian  Alps,  fpraied  in  its  course 
the  Lacus  Sebinus,  now  Lago  d'Iseo,  and  fell  into  the  Po  a  little  distance  from 
Nuceria,  It  received  in  its  course  the  Mela,  now  MeUa,  and  the  Clusvus,  now 
Ckiese,  which  separated  the  Cenomdni  from  the  Insubres.  7.  Mineius^  now  Min- 
do,  issued  from  the  Lacus  Bendcus,  now  Lago  di  Garda,  flowed  by  Mantua^  and, 
after  a  sluggish  and  winding  course,  fell  into  the  Po  to  the  west  of  Hosiilia,  now 
Ostiglia. 

(B.)  Tributaries  of  the  Padus  from  the  Souths  beginning  at 

the  West, 

1.  Tandrus,  now  Tofuaro,  the  largest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  stream.    It  rose  in  the  Apennines,  where  they 
branched  ofi*  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  aAer  receiving  the  Stura,  which^ 
still  retains  its  name,  and  also  the  Urbis,  now  the  Orba,  fell  into  the  Padua, 
near  Laumellum,  the  modern  LomeUo.    2.  Trebia,  whicli  still  retains  its  name, 
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roee  in  the  Apennines,  to  die  nordieaat  of  OemtOt  and  fell  into  tlie  Pados  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Placentia.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  about  eight 
miles  from  Placentia,  Hannibal  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Romans. 
3.  Taru9,  now  Taro.  4.  ParmOj  still  retaining  its  name,  and  flowing  by  the  city 
of  JParma.  5.  Ntcidy  now  the  LenzOf  which  the  ifimilian  Way  crossed  a  fitUe  ' 
before  Tanetum.  6.  Gabellua  or  Secia,  now  the  Seechia.  7.  SculUnna,  now 
Panaro.  8.  Rhenusj  now  Renoi  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of  the  sec-^ 
ond  triumvirate,  which  took  place  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream. 

n.  ArnuSj  now  the  Amo,  rising  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines, 
and,  after  flowing  through  Etruria  and  passing  by  Florentia^ 
now  Firenze  or  Florence^  and  Pisce^  now  Pisa^  falling  into  the. 
Mare  Tyrrhenum,  At  its  mouth  was  the  Portus  Pisanus, 
The  Arnus  anciently  received  the  Ausar,  now  the  Serchioj  from 
the  north,  and  the  juncture  iook  place  where  the  city  of  PisiB  ' 
stood ;  now,  however,  both  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate 
channels.  ^ 

ni.  Ttb&^Sj  now  the  3V6^r,  t)n  whose  banks  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Albvlaj  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterward  Tiberis  or  Tibris 
when  Tiberinus,  a  king  of  Alba,  had  been  drowned  in  it.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Albula  was  the  old  Latin  name,  and 
Tiberis  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  one.  It  is  often  called  by  the 
Greeks  Thymbris  (b  QviJt6pi^).  The  Tiber  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines above  Arr6tium,  and  after  being  joined,  during  a  course 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary 
streams,  fell  into  the  lower  sea  at  Osiia.  This  stream  wae 
also  called  poetically  Tyrrhinus  amHis^  from  its  vmtering  Etru* 
ria,  the  country  of  the  Tyrrheni,  on  one  side,  in  its  course,  and 
also  Lydius  amnis^  on  account  of  the  popular  tradition  which 
traced  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Etruria  to  Lydia  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  poets,  of  course,  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  cele- 
brated stream,  and  another  poetic  form  of  the  name  is  Thybris, 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  Tinia^  now  the  Ttmta,  was  formed  by  several  streams  which  united  a  lit- 
tle above  Mevania^  the  modem  Btvfigna,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  joined  also 
by  the  Topino,  Of  the  streams  that  flowed  into  and  formed  the  Tinia,  the  most 
'celebrated  was  the  Clitumruu,  famed  for  the  snow-white  herds  that  pastured  on 
its  banks,  and  were  always  selected  to  adorn  the  Roman  triumphs  as  victims  to 
the  Capitoline  Jove.  Pliny  the  younger  has  left  us  a  beautiful  description  of 
this  sacred  river  and  its  little  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  be- 
tween FoUgno  and  SpoUto.  Tbe  stream  rises  close  to  the  temple,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Clitunno.  2.  Nar,  now  the  Nero,  rose  on  Mount  FUeellus,  in 
the  Apennines,  above  Nursia^  and  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  tbe  Sabine  ter- 
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ritOTj.  In  the  first  half  of  its  coorse  it  formed  the  boandaiy  between  the  Sa- 
bines  and  the  Umbrians,  and  then  to  the  east  of  Interamnay  now  Temi,  received 
the  VeiimUf  now  Vdino,  and  after  flowing  onward  through  Umbria,  fell  into  the 
Tiber  near  Oenciiliiiii.  The  Nar  was  noted  for  its  svlphnreous  stream.  The 
River  Velinut,  before  it  joined,  the  Nar,  formed  some  small  lakes,  the  chief 
of  which  was  called  the  Locus  Velinus,  now  Logo  di  Pie  di  Lueo.  The  drain- 
age of  the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  these  lakes 
and  of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by  Cnrius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Sabines.  He  caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  V elinus,  through  which  the 
waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into  the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Temi^  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of 
Caduta  deUe  Marmore.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which  stood  the  city  of 
ReaUf  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  Tempe ;  and,  from  (heii^ 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name  of  Rotei  Campi.  ^  ^^ 

3.  AUiat  now  the  ilia,  a  small  but  celebrated  stream,  rose  in  the  Crustumine| 
hills  below  Nomtntum^  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Solaria  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modem  MareigUone,  and  feQ  into  the  Tiber  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles 
fitom  Rome.    This  river  is  memorable  for  having  witnessed  the  disgraceftd  /^ 

overthrow  of  the  Romans  by  the  Grauls  under  Brennus  (July  18,  B.C.  390),  on 
which  account  the  dies  AUiensis,  or  *'  day  on4he  Allia,"  was  always  marked  as 
a  most  unlucky  one  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  defeat  on  the  Allia  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  the  city.  4.  Amo,  now  the  Toponme,  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines near  the  Sabine  town  of  TrebtL,  and  fell  into  the  Tiber  about  three  mites 
to  the  north  of  Rome.  Its  earlier  name  was  Amen,  whence  comes  the  genitive 
Anienis,  which  is  joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nommative  Anio.  It  is  not 
so  full  a  stream  as  the  Nor,  but  was  considered,  however,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  most  important  among  the  trit/utaries  of  the  Tiber,  and  hence  received  also 
the  appellation  of  Tiberintu,  whence  comes,  by  corruption,  the  modem  name 
Teverofu.  This  river,  in  its  course,  passed  by  the  town  of  Tibur^  the  modem 
Tivdij  where  it  formed  some  beantifiil  cascades.  6.  AIyho,  now  the  Almone  or 
A^utiioeio,  a  small  stream  jising  near  Bo/oiikt,  about  ten  mfles  to  the  southeast 
of  Rome,  and  Ming  into  the  Tiber  a  short  distance  below  that  city.  At  the 
junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Tiber,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  on  the 
S6th  of  March,  washed  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  goddess. 

(B.)  TribtUaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Western  Side. 

1.  Clanist  now  Chiana,  rising  near  Airetium  in  £tmria,  and  falling  into  the 
Tiber  northeast  of  VuUinii.  Near  Cltmum  Vetu*  it  formed  a  marsh  termed 
Cluoina  Paluo.  It  may  be  seen  irom  Tacitos  {Ann,,  i.,  79),  that  a  project  was 
once  agitated  for  causing  the  waters  of  this  marsh  to  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Amtu.  2.  Cremera,  a  small  river  now  called  the  VaUoj  rising  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baeeana,  the  modem  Baeeano,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  a  little  be- 
low PrtfiuB  Porta.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  river  joined 
the  Tiber  that  the  Fabil  were  cut  oflTby  the  Yeientes. 

IV.  LiriSf  now  the  GrariglianOy  a  river  of  Campania^  rising 
in  tiie  country  of  the  Marsi,  to  the  west  of  the  Lctcus  Fucinus^ 
and  falling  into  the  lower  sea  near  MintumsB.  It  is  particular- 
ly noted  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  sluggishness  of  its  stream. 
According  to  Strabo,  its  more  ancient  name  was  Clams  (KAa- 
vi^)i  according  to. Pliny,  however,  Giants. 
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V.  VuUumuSj  now  the  Voltumo,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising 
among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samnium^  and  falling 
into  the  lower  sea  at  Vultumvm,  A  magnifioent  bridge  wa« 
thrown  over  this  river  by  Domitian,  when  he  caused  a  road  to 
be  constructed  from  Sinuessa  to  Puteoli. 
.  VI.  AufiduSj  now  the  Ofantq^  the  largest  river  of  Apulia, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  and 
flowing  into  what  is  now  the  Ghilf  of  Manfredonia.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  0|i  the  banks  of  this 
jrivei-  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannes  was  fought. 
"**'  yil.  Metaurus,  now  the  Metaro,  a  river  of  Umbria,  rising 
in  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  oi 
Adriatic  Sea,  above  Sena  Gallica.  It  was  rendered  memora* 
ble  by  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  ^  Hannibal,  when 
on  his  way  with  re-enforcements  for  the  latter.  The  battle  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  near  the  modem  Fossombronef 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

Vin.  Rubicon,  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Adriatic  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Ariminum,  but,  though  trifling  in  volume, 
yet  important  as  forming,  in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italia  Propria.  It  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  forbidden 
the  Romau  commanders  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed 
force,  since  in  violating  this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the 
immediate  territory  of  the  republic,  under  the  government  of 
the  senate,  and  would  be,  in  effect,  declaring  war  upon  their 
country.  Csesar  crossed  this  stream  with  his  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  harangued  his  troops  at 
Ariminum.  When  Augustus  subsequently  included  Gallia 
Cisalpina  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank,  of 
course,  in  importance,  and  in  modem  times  it  is  difiicult,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  true  stream.  D'Anville 
makes  it  correspond  with  a  current  called  Fiumesino;  popular 
tradition,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  Pisatello. 

IX.  AtMsis,  now  Adige,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the 
Etsch,  a  river  of  Venetia,  rising  in  the  Rsetian  Alps,  or  the 
mountains  of  the  Tprol,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  north  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Po.  Next  to  this  last-mentioned  river,  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Italy. 

X.  Medudtms  Major  and  Medudcus  Minor,  both  rising  ia 
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the  Reetian  Alps,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  MeduAiH^  from  whom 
they  deri¥e  their  name,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Athesis.  The  Meduacus  Major  is  now  the 
Brenta,  and  the  Minor  now  Bachiglione. 

XL  PldviSj  now  the  PiavCj  fiirther  to  the  northeast.  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  many  of  the  most  unimportant  streams,  passes 
oyer  this,  one  of  the  largest  in  Venetia,  in  silence.  This  was 
owing,  prohably,  to  there  being  no  place  of  importance  on  its 
banks.     It  is  first  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus.  ; 

XII.  TimdvuSf  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  to  the  east 
of  Aquileia.  It  was  small  of  size,  but  few  streams  have  been 
more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  more  sung  by  the  poets.  Its 
numerous  souriites,  its  lake  and  subterranean  passage,  which 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Claudi- 
an  and  Ausonius,  are  now  so  little  known  that  their  existence 
has  even  been  questioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention. 
It  has  been,  however,  well  ascertained  that  the  name  of  Timao 
is  still  preserved  by  some  springs  which  rise  near  San  Griovanni 
di  Carso  and  the  castle  of  Duinoj  and  form  a  river,  which, 
after  a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  \ 
Antenor  was  fabled  to  have  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
river  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Some  of  the  minor  streams  of  Italy  will  be  alluded  to  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  country. 

8.  Lakes. 

(A.)  Lakes  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  East  td  West, 
I.  Lacus  Benacus,  on  the  borders  of  Venetia,  now  Lago  di 
Garda.  It  receives  the  small  river  Sarraca,  now  Sarea^  from, 
the  north,  and  sends  forth  from  its  southern  extremity  the  River 
MinduSj  now  Mincio,  Its  dimensions,  according  to  modem 
computation,  are  about  thirty  Italian  miles  in  length  and  nine 
in  breadth.  The  ancient  measurement  was  much  larger. 
SirmiOf  its  principal  promontory,  and  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  favorite 
residence  of  Catullus,  who  commemorates  it  in  some  beautifrd 
lines.  It  is  now  called  Sirmione.  Virgil  speaks  of  this  lake 
as  subject  to  sudden  storms,  which  circumstance  has  also  been 
observed  by  modem  travellers. 

n.  Lacus  SebinuSy  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
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dflseo.  It  was  formed  by  the  Olliusj  now  the  Oglio.  Its 
modern  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Iseo,  which  appears 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  town  called  Sebum^  whence  came  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  lake. 

m.  Locus  LariuSj  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
di  Como,  Servius  says  that  Cato  reckoned  the  length  of  this 
lake  at  sixty  miles,  and  the  real  distance,  including  the  Lake 
of  Chiaventuij  is  not  short  of  that  measurement.  This  lake 
receives,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  is  formed  by  the  Addua^ 
now  the  Adda^  which  again  emerges  firom  it,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Po.  The  modem  name  is  derived  from  the  town 
of  C(ynWj  the  ancient  Comum.  .  A  headland,  running  boldly  into 
the  lake  at  its  southern  end,  causes  it  to  branch  off  into  two 
arms,  and  in  the  mountains  connected  with  tiiis  headland  the 
River  Lambrus  took  its  rise. 

IV.  Locus  Verbdnusj  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Logo 
Moggiore^  formed  by  the  River  Ticinus.  It  is  twenty-seven 
miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  In  it  lie  the  Borro* 
mean  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  traveller. 


(B.)  Lakes  in  Etrurioj  from  North  to  South. 

I.  Locus  TrosimSnus^  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Cortono, 
now  Logo  di  Perugioj  which  name  it  receives  from  the  mcd* 
em  city  of  Perugia^  the  ancient  Perusio,llyixig  to  the  south- 
east of  it.y  This  lake  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  making  his  third  victory  over  them.  The  battle 
was  fought  in  a  narrow  valley  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake.  Hannibal  had  taken  up  his  position  oh  tiie  heights,  and 
as  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on  the  narrow  path  between 
tbe  hills  and  the  lake,  Hannibal  fell  upon  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  ^ 

IL  Locus  PriliSj  called  by  Cicero  Locus  PreliuSy  and  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  AprUis  Locus,  on  the  shore  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  near  the  city  of  BusellcB\  and  just 
above  the  River ,  Umbro.  It  is  now  Logo  di  Costiglione^ 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  Logo  di 
Costiglioney  answering  to  the  ancient  Locus  Gabinus,  near 
Gobii,  in  Latium. 

ni.  Locus  Volstniensis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  the  Lake  of  Bolsenoj  so  called  from  the  city  of  Bolsena^ 
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on  the  northern  shore,  the  ancient  VuUimij  which  last  gave  its 
ancient  name  to  the  lake.  The  hilly  banks  of  this  lake  were 
covered  with  wood,  and  its  waters  abounded  with  fish.  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Locus '  TarquiniensiSy  mentions  that  it  had  two 
floating  islands. 

*  IV.  Lacus  Vadimams^  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  confines  of  Umbria.  It  formerly  existed  close  to  the 
modern  BassanOj  and  used  to  be  called  Lago  di  Bassano  ;  but 
it  is  now  filled  up  with  peat  and  rushes.  This  lake  is  cele* 
Itfated  in  the  history  of  Rome  for  having  witnessed  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Etrurians  by  the  Romans,  a  defeat  so  decisive 
that  they  never  could  recover  firom  its  effects.  Another  battle 
WM  again  fought  here  by  the  Etrurians,  ill  conjunction  with 
the  Oauk,  against  the  Romans,  but.  with  the  same  ill  success. 
V.  Lacus  Sabdtinusy  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
to  the  northwest  of  Veii.  It  derived  its  name  firom  Sabate,  a 
city  situated  not  far,  probably,  firom  the  site  of  the  present 
BraccianOj  which  now  pw  its  name  to  the  lake.  It  was  said 
that  a  town  had  formerl^been  swallowed  up  by  tibe  Lacus  Sa- 
batinus,  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  in  calm  weather  its  ru- 
ins might  still  be  seen  belo|7  the  surface  of  the  water.  . 

(C.)  Lake  in  the  Country  of  the^arsi. 

Lacus  Fucinus,  now  Lago  di  Celano^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Lago  Fucino,  It  was  of  ccwisiderable  extent,  being  not 
less  than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  A  small  riv^,  called 
PitaniuSy  now  GiovencOj  which  entered  the  lake  on  the  north- 
east side,  was  said  not  to  mix  its  waters,  the  coldest  known, 
with  those  of  that  lake.  According  to  the  same  popular  ac- 
count,  this  stream  afterward  emerged  by  a  subterranean  duct 
near  THbur^  and  became,  under  the  name  of  Aqua  Marcia^  the 
purest  supply  which  Rome  received  from  its  numerous  aque- 
ducts. As  this  lake  was  subject  to  inimdation,  Caesar,. it  ap- 
pears, had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  its  waters ;  but  this  de- 
sign was  not  carried  into  efiect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Af- 
ter a  continued  labor  of  eleven  years,  during  which  thirty  thou* 
sand  men  were  constantly  employed^  a  canal  of  three  miles  in 
length  was  carried  through  a  mountain  from'  the  lake  to  the 
River  Liris.  On  its  completion,  the  splendid  but  sanguinary 
show  of  a  real  naumachia  was  exhibited  on  the  lake,  in  the 
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presenoe  of  Claudius  and  Agrippina  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
while  the  surrounding  hills  were  thronged  with  the  population 
of  the  neighboring  oountry.     The  Emperor  Hadrian  afterward* 
repaired  this  work  of  Claudius. 

>  * 

(D.)  Lakes  in  Latium^  Campania,  and  Samnium. 

I.  Lacus  Regillusj  to  the  southeast  of  Rome,  between  LoM- 
cum  and  OcLbit,  and  now  il  Laghetto  della  Colonna.  The  vi- 
cinity  of  this  lake  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  which  Niebuhr  assigns  to  the  mythical 
history  of  Rome.  ^ 

^.  Lacus  Albdnus,  ut  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  prob* 
ably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  This  lake  is  well  known 
in  history  from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  an  ex« 
tent,  indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
even  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  inundation.  '  To  rem- 
edy this,  a  subterranean  canal  was  constructed,  the  rock  being 
out  through  for  that  purpose^  for  t]je  space  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  water  discharged  by  this  \hannel  united  with  the 
Tiber  about  five  miles  below  Rome.  The  work  still  exists,  it 
is  said,  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  lake  is  now  called 
Lago  di  Castel  Gandolfo, 

III.  Lacus  Aveii^ius,  in  Campania,  near  Baice  and  Puteolii 
now  Lago  d'Av^mo,  It  was  separated  from  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  which  lay  in  front  of  it,  by  a  low  and  narrow  strip  of  land, 
and  was  surrounded  on  every  side  but  this  by  steep  hills  and 
dense  forests.  Gloom  and  darkness  therefore  encompassed  the 
lake,  and  accumulated  efBuvia  filled  the  air  with  contagion. 
The  ancients  even  had  a  popular  belief  among  them  that  birds, 
on  attempting  to  fly  over  this  sheet  of  water,  became  stupefied 
by  its  exhalations  and  fell  into  it.  Hence  the  common,  though 
erroneous  derivation  of  the  name  (in  Greek  'Aopvo^)^  from  a 
privative,  and  ^w?, "  a  bird.^^  Here,  too,  it  was  belieijed,  were 
the  subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  a  descent  to 
the  lower  world.  The  forests  and  gloom,  howeveryikanpeared 
when  Agrippa  opened  a  communication  with  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
and  constructed  the  well-known  Julian  harbor.// 

IV.  Lacus  LucrinuSf  in  Campania,  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  preceding.  Its  shores  were  famed  for  ^eir  oysters  and 
other  nhriy^h      In  the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed  a 
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hill,  called  MofUe  Nuovo^  which  displaced  the  water,  aud  left 
no  appearance /of  a  lake,  but  only  a  morass  filled  with  grass  and 
rushes,  and  such  is  still  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day. 
The  Lucrine  Lake  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Julian  harbor 
constructed  by  Agrippa. 

Ob  8.  The  Jnlian  harbor«  or  Partus  Jvlius,  may  here  be  brieflj  described.  It 
was  called  by  this  name  in  honor  of  Aogustus,  and  was  constructed  by  Agrij>pa 
under  his  orders.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (xlviii.,  50),  there  were  three  lakes 
in  this  quarter,  lying  one  behind  the  other.  The  outen^ost  one,  however,  or 
Locus  Tyrrkemuj  was  properly  only  a  bay.  The  middle  one  was  the  Lucrine, 
and  the  innermost  one  the  Lake  Avemus.  The  Xucrine  was  separated  from 
the  outermost  lake,  or  bay,  by  a  natural  dike,  eight  stadia  long,  and  of  a  char- 
iot's breadth.  There  was  also  a  separation  between  ^he  J^ucrine  arid  the  Aver- 
nian  lakes.  The  outer  dike  was,  according  to  Strabo,  accustomea  in  storms  to 
be  washed  by  the  waves,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impassable  on  i\)at.  Agrippa 
thereupon  raised  it  higher.  Dio  Cassius  adds  that  the  same  commander  cut 
through  the  dike  at  either  end,  where  it  joined  the  land.  These  two  openings 
were  then  strongly  fortified.  Agrippa  at  the  same  time  mad^  an  entrance 
through  the  intervening  land  into  the  Avemian  Lake,  ttafUs  joining  'H,  to  the  I^- 
erine,  and  cut  down  the  thic]c  forests  that  stood  upon  its  banks.  Thp  w|^«  in- 
terior space  occupied  by  the  two  lakes  was  called  the  Julian  harbor,  PotHus  Ju- 
lius, the  two  entrances  to  which  were  in  the  outer  dike.  The  object  in  fbrm- 
ing  this  harbor  was  chiefly  to  procure  a  p!lace  along  the  coast  fit  for  exercisiliig 
and  training  a  body  of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Sextus  PdmpeiiM, 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

V.  AmsancH  LacuSj  in  the  celebrated  v^by  of  AmsanctuSj  ^ 
in  Samniumj  and  in  the  country  of  the  I^^mi,  to  the  south- . 
west  of  Trivicum^  and  close  to  what  is  no^^ne  little  town  of 
Tricento,  The  lake  was  jremarkable  for  the  mephitic  vapors 
emitted  from  it,  the  waters  being  sulphureous,  and  on  its  banks 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  Mephitis.  The  lake  is  still 
called  Mejiti,  Virgil  has  given  a  fine  description  of  it  and  the 
scenery  around. 

9.  Gulfs  and  Bats. 

(A.)  On  the  Lower  Coastj  beginning  from  the  North. 

1.  Sinus  LigusticuSf  now  Gulf  of  Oenoa.  2.  Sinus  Amy* 
cldnusj  commencing  at  the  Promontory  of  Circeii^  and  extend- 
ing down  to  CaietOj  and  forming  now  the  upper  or  northern 
part  of  the  Chilf  of  Gaeta.  It  took  its  name  from  the  city  of 
AmycltBy  which  once  stood  on  its  shores.  3.  Sinus  Caietdnus^ 
extending  from  Caieta  down  the  coast  to  near  CumcBy  now  the 
lower  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  4.  Sinus  Crdter,  called,  also, 
Sinus  Cumdnus  or  PutedldnuSf  now  the  Bay  of  Naples.    It 
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extended  fircMn  the  Promontory  of  Misefmm  to  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva  or  of  Surrentum.  The  ancient  name  Grater  was 
given  to  it  from  its  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  Kpar^p,  that  is, 
of  a  large  bowl  or  mixer;  5.  Sinus  Pmstdrms^  immediately  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  reaching  from  the  Promontory  of  Mu 
^nema  to  the  Promontory  oiPosidium.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
'  SalerTW,  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  P^es* 
turn  ;  its  modern  one  fromf  the  city  of  Salerno^  the  ancient  Sa- 
krnum.  6.  Sinus  LaiiSj  now  the  Ghdf  of  Policastro,  Its  An- 
cient name  was  derived  from  the  River  Laos  or  Laus^  now  the 
LdOy  which  flows  into  it.  7.  Sinus  TerincBus,  called,  also.  La- 
meticus,  MapitirtuSj  and  J^ipponidtes^  and  now  the  Gulf  of  St 
Euphemif,  It  derived  the  namie  of  TerintBus  from  the  city  of 
Terinaf^oyf  Nocera  ;  that  of  Lameticus  from  Lametiay  now 
St.  Eitphemia;  tha.t  jof  Napitinus  from  Napitia^  now  Pizzo; 

ind^t&at^rfS'  Hipj^maies  from  Hipponium  or  VHh)  Valentiaj 
cff^^jlllffite  Leone;  all  these  places  beuig  sitaate  either  on  or 
near%s  shores. 

•^    *^,  (B.)  On  the  Southeastern  Coast. 

.^      1.  Sinus  Scpllacius  or  Scylleticus^  between  the  Promonto- 
'^''  \num  Cocintum^^  the  Idpygum  tria  Promontoria.     It  is 
•"^   *  now.  the  Gulf  ^^auilla^e.     Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
,T %  *    city  6f^ ScyllacnmoT  Scylletium^ the  modern  SquiUace.    The 
^    *       isthmus  which  separated  this  gulf  from  the  Sinus  TerimeuSy 
;^'     on  the  other  sea,  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
this  circumstance  suggested  to  the  elder  Dionysius  the  project 
of  carrying  a  fortification  across  it,  which  would  have  been  the 
^  means  of  cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  from  communi- 

cating with  their  allies  tp  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  latter  from  executing  this  design. 
3.  Sinus  Taren^0i^y  tiie  wide  gulf  extending  from  the  Lacin- 
ian  to  the  lapygian  Promontory,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  city  of  TarefUum^ 
\  now  Taranto, 

(C.)  On  the  Upper  Coast j  from  South  to  North. 

1.  Sinus  Urias^  exteliding  from  the  Promontory  of  GargA* 
num  upward  as  far  as  the  modem  Punta  di  Mileto.  It  is  often, 
but  erroneously,  taken  for  the  modern  Gulf  of  Manfredonia^ 
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below  the  promontc^^^The  langaage  of  Pomponins  Mela,: 
however,  and  the  position  of  Hyriuni  (whence  it  deiived  its 
name)  on  the  coast  above  the  Garganian  Promontory,  are  deoi« 
aive  on  this  point.  2.  Sinus  Terg^sHnuSj  now  the  Gqlf  of 
Trieste.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Ter- 
j^est^tj^  modern  Trieste,  3.  Sinus  Flcmaticus  or  PolaticuSy 
lyin^HnYeen  Histria  and  Libumia.  Its  name  Flanaticus 
wa&  c^ved  from  Flano,  a  town  on  the  lUyrian  side  of  it,  while 
it  was  called  Polaticus  from  Pola^  the  chief  city  of  Histria. 
The  modem  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Quamaro* 

10.  Adjacent  Sea& 

• 

I.  Mate  Inf^rum,  or  Lower  Sea^  bounding  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  and  called,  also,  ilfare  Ti^hinum-Eknd  Etruscum.  It 
is  now  ihe  Sea  of  Italy. 

n.  Mare  Sup&rum^  or  Upper  Sea^  called,  also,  Mare  Hadri' 
aticum^  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  Dlyrioum,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  great- 
esty extent,  not  only  the  Gulf  of  Venice^  but  also  what  was 
termed  the  Ionian  Sea. 

0b8.  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  (vii.,  20);  calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along 
the  coast  of  I^yricom  and  western  Gieeoe,  as  £Eir  as  the  CohAthian  Gulf,  by  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  {*16vio^  vovto^).  In  another  passage,  he  styles  the  part 
10  the  vicinity  of  Epidamnus  the  Ionian  Gulf  (vi.,  127).  i^  Scylax  makes  the 
Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  calls  Adriat  ^Aiplac),  and  places  the  termi- 
nation of  both  at  Hydrunium.  He  is  silent,  however,  respecting  the  Ionian  Sea, 
as  named  by  Herodotus.  Thuoydides,  like  Herodotus,  distinguishes  between 
the  Ionian  Gulf  and  Ionian  Sea.  The  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latter^ 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  western  Greece.  These  ideas,  however,  be- 
came changed  at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Scylax  had  styled  'Aiplofr 
and  had  made  synonymous  with  'I»MOf  itdXifo^,  were  extended  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  so  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  was  regarded 
only  as  a  part  of*Adpiac,  or  the  Adriatic.  Eustathius  informs  us  that  the  more 
accurate  writers  alwa3rs  observed  this  distinction  {ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.,  v.  92). 
Hence  we  obtain  a  key  to  Ptolemy's  meaning  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  western  Greece  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

11.  Face  of  the  Country  in  General. 

I.  In  the  north,  where  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  greatest,  it  is  porotected 
by  the  Alps  against  the  influence  of  the  north  winds. 

n.  The  two  halves  into  which  Italy  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  are  countries 
of  a  totally  diSbrent  character:  the  part  east  of  the  Apennines  is  a  country  of 
secondary,  or  still  more  frequently  of  tertiary  formation,  and  of  quite  the  same 
character  as  lUyricom  oa  the  opposite  side  oi  the  Adriatic ;  the  western  part, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  mostly  of  a  volcanic  nafffl^Rd  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  so  that  the  Apennines  rise  between 
two  large  valleys,  the  deepest  parts  of  which  are  filled  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tyrzfaenian  Sea. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Adriatic,  forms  an  extensive  plain  (the  plain  of  Lombardy),  intersected  by  the 
River  Po  and  its  numerous  tributaries;  while  the  whole  of  Italy  soi^^f  this 
large  plain  is  a  more  or  less  mountainous  country,  including  the  rig^^Wains 
and  valleys,  with  hilly  districts  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesqiu^^Vcter. 

IV.  The  whole  peninsula  enjoys,  generally  speaking,  a  clear,  bright,  nlRrans- 
parent  atmosphere,  and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  greatest  advantages  and 
facilities  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Italy 
in  ancient  tioles  was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  countries. 
The  number  of  its  towns  is  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

y.  The  climate  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  more  severe  in  the  winter  season 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  tim^s.  The  language  of  the  ancient  writers  clearly 
favors  this  conclusion.  Pliny,  for  example,  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useftil 
for  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  b  not  speaking  of  the  mountains ;  and  along 
snow  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  Italy  would  be  an  unheard-of  phe- 
nomenon now.  The  freezing  of  rivers  also,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
would  not  well  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  present  day. 

12.  Italia  more  in  detail. 

1.  LIGURIA, 
(A.)    Name  andBoundabibs. 

1.  Liguria  was  so  called  by  the  Romans  from  its  inhabitants) 
whom  they  named  LigHres,  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
oalled  the  peopfe  Ligy^s  {Aiyveg)j  and  their  country  Ligystice 
{AiyvoTiKfi). 

II.  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  River  Macray  now  Magra^  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  west 
by'  Gallia  Narbonensis^  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Ligus* 
ticuSj  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Its  limits  on  the  west  were  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  and  the  River  Vanis,  now  Vary  while  on  the  north- 
east it  extended  to  the  territories  of  the  Anamani  and  Baii^ 
two  Gallic  tribes. 

Obb.  1.  The  northern  limits  of  Ligaria  are  somewhat  nneertain.  GeographicaJ 
writers,  however,  generaHy  make  them  to  be  the  River  Orgus,  now  Orca^  which 
separated  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  race,  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  the  River 
Padus,  or  Po.  Niebubr,  however,  and  others  make  the  Libui  or  Libicih  and  the 
L<ni,  b<}th  lying  beyond  the  Po,  to  have  been  also  Ligurian  tribes. 

2.  The  Ligores  or  Ligyes  appear  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  very  wide- 
spread  race.     If  we  may  trust  to  the  report  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 

writers  from  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hamilco,  they  dwelt  at  one  time  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  driven  thence  into  the  mountains 
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by  the  overpovveiing  nee.    Prop  tha  momitainB  the; 

desceaded  to  tbe  coc  in.     {At.  Or.  Mtiu.,  133,  le^g.) 

Hence  Bvme  regard  Vbia  tradilian  u  placing  Ihem  on  the  banks  or  the  River 
Ligtr  (Ligyr)  or  Loire.  Again,  Herodolus  describeB  them  aa  dwelling  above 
Haasalia,  now  MajtcilUt,  and  in  the  lime  or  Poljbiiia  they  reached  aa  hr 
■outh  as  tba  Amut,  now  Amo.  Indeed,  Niebobr  thinks  it  probable  that  th«7 
occupied  at  one  lime  the  wbols  countr?  from  tbe  Pjreneea  to  the  Tiber,  with 
the  Cevennca  and  the  Helvetian  Alps  for  their  northern  boundary.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  thai  the  Liguriansand  Iberians  were  UKnentl; contiguous.  (A'ichulr, 
Jim.  Hill.,  vol.  !.,  p.  IM,  Ctmbr.  irmuL) 

(B.)    CuiRicTiaot  Tas  Ihbiritahti. 

I.  DioKv^iUB  of  Halicarnassua  eaya  that  the  cxtraotion  of  tbe 
Ligurians  was  unknown.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  neither  Iberians  nor  Celts.  Strabo,  indeed,  expressly  statee 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Celtic  raoe. 

II.  Cato  stigmatized  the  Ligurians  as  lying  and  deoeitful,  and 
some  of  the  Latin  poets  also  draw  unfavorable  pictures  of  their 
character.  Other  writers,  however,  apeak  highly  of  their  in- 
dustry, courage,  and  perseverance. 

III.  The  Ligurians  were  celebrated  as  light-armed  soldiers. 
The  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Romans  was  not  effected 
ontil  long  after  the  second  Punic  war.  '  Strabo  relates  that,  for 
the  space  of  eighty  years  prior  to  this,  tJie  Romans  only  oV 
tained  a  free  passage  along  their  shore  of  twelve  stadia  from 
the  coast.  Their  final  reduction  took  place  B.C.  166,  and,  in  . 
order  to  accomplish  this  the  more  effectually,  whole  tribes  had 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  coontry.  The  conquest  of  Liguria  waa 
of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  this  country  afforded  the 
easiest  communication  with  Gaul  and  Spain  over  the  Maritime 
Alps. 

Ob9.  The  passage  of  Cato  referred  to  in  4  ii.i  occurs  as  a  rragraent  of  the 
Origiiui,  and  is  cited  by  Servins,  td  Virg ,  Xn.,  xL,  TOI,  716.  Tbe  anlhnritiM 
on  the  other  aide  are  Cie,  c.  JZutf,  it,  3S 1  Fir;.,  Gtar;.,  ii.,  167 ;  i>i«f.,iv.,30; 
T.,  39.  Niebuhr  ia  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Llguriana  against  tbe  attack  of 
Cato.    iSoiK.  Hiti.,  vol.  i.,  p.  16B.) 

(C.)    CiTiBS  ino  Plaobs  or  LiouBii. 

1.  Citiea  and  Places  on  the  Coa»t,J^om  West  to  East. 
1.  Nicaa,  now  Nice,  tan  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Varus  or 
Var,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  city  of  Liguria.  As, 
however,  it  continued  subject  to  the  Masailions  even  after  the 
Varus  had  been  made  the  boundary  in  this-  quarter  between 
Gaul  and  Italy,  we  have  considered  it  aa  belonging  to  tbe  for- 
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mer  oottotiy  (page  110).    2.  Or  of  the  Alpes  Mar^ 

itima,  and  marking  the  limit  between  Italy  and  G&n],  stood 
the  Tropcea  Augusti,  ereoted  by  that  emperor,  and  having  in- 
soribed  on  it  the  names  of  all  the  Alpine  tribes  he  had  subdued, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic.  Some 
slight  remains  of  this  monument  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
small  village  of  La  Turbia,  a  name  evidently  corrupted  from 
TropiE'a,  about  two  miles  above  Monaco.  3.  Portui  or  Arx 
HercuUs  Monaci,  now  Monaco.  The  place  was  of  Greek  or- 
igin, and  Heroules,  its  reputed  founder,  was  worshipped  here. 
4.  Albium  Intemelium,  now  Vintimiglia,  the  capital  of  the  /«-. 
temelii,  a  city  of  some  size  and  note.  From  Tacitus  we  leam 
that  it  was  a  municipium.  5.  After  leaving  the  laat^ mentioned 
place,  we  cross  the  River  Rutvha,  now  the  Rottqr,  and  come  to 
Albium  Ingaunum,  now  Albenga,  the  ohief  city  of  the  Ingauni. 
This  was  also  a.  mimicipivm.  Above  the  Ingauni,  and  among 
the  mountains,  were  the  EparUerii.  Opposite  Albinm  Ingau- 
num was  the  island  of  Gallinaria,  so  called  from  its  abounding 
in  a  particular  breed  of  fowls. 

6.  Vada  Sabdtorum,  called,  also,  Va4a  Sabatia,  and  SabAta 
alone,  about  twenty-five  miles  beyond  the  preceding,  npw  Vado  ; 
not  Savona,  as  Cluverius  thinks,  which  answers  better  to  the 
ancient  Savo,  further  on.  The  name  Vada  Sabatorum  marks 
the  shallow  and  muddy  nature  of  the  shore.  7.  Genua,  now 
G^noa  (in  Italian  Genova),  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory by  Livy  (xxviii.,  46)  as  having  been  destroyed  by  Mago 
the  Carthaginian.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
and  made  a  municipium.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  tr^de,  particularly  in  timber,  which  was  brought 
from  the  mountains,  where  it  grew  to  a  great  size.  Some  of 
it,  being  richly  veined,  was  nsed  for  making  tables,  which  were 
thought  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  cedar  wood.  Other  com- 
modities were  cattle,  skins,  and  honey,  which  the  Ligurians 
exchanged  for  oil  and  Italian  wine,  none  being  grown  on  their 
coast.  8.  Partus  D^htm,  now  Porto  Fino.  9.  Segeste,  now 
Sestri.  In  the  mountains  above  this  part  of  the  coast  were  the 
Brimates  and  Apudni.  So  obstinate  was  the  resistanoe  whidi 
the  latter  of  these,  tribes  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  a  great  part  of  them  into  Samnium. 
The  River  Macra,  which  formed  the  limit  of  Liiguria  in  this 
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direction,  and  whioh  is  now  the  Magra^  is,  like  most  of  tiie 
mountain  streams  on  this  coast,  nearly  dry  in  summer. 

2.  Cities  and  Places  in  the  Interior y  from  West  to  East. 

1.  Augusta  Vagiennorum^  capital  of  the  Vagienni,  now 
Bene  J  according  to  Durandi;  but  less  correctly,  according  to 
D'Anville,  Vico.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Vagienni  extended 
as  far  as  the  Mons  VesOhsSj  or  Monte  Viso.  2.  Ceba,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Ceva.  It  was  famed  for  its 
cheese.  ^  8.  Aqu€e  Statiell€e,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Acqui.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Statielli.  4.  Pollentiay 
to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Tandrus,  now  Tannro. 
Several  vestiges  still  remain  near  a  village  called  Polenza,  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wool.  5.  Alba  Pompeia^  a  few  miles 
lower  down  on  the  Tanarus.  It  is  now  Alba,  This  place  prob- 
ably owed  its  surname  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  had  colonized 
several  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  a  municipium,  and 
the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Pertinaz,  6.  Asta,  to  the  north- 
east, now  Asti,  7.  Dertona^  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  now  Tortona,  It  was  a  place  of  importance, 
and  a  Roman  colony,  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  the 
consul  JSmilius  Scaurus.  \  8.  Clasiidium^  to  the  northeast,  now 
Chiasteggio.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Marcellus  gained  the  spolia  opima  by  vanquishing  and  slaying 
Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gces^tce,  Clastidium  was  betrayed 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  the  Tidnus,  with  considerable 
magazines  which  the  Romans  had  laid  up  there,  and  it  formed 
the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  encamped  on 
the  Trebia. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  northwest,  and  crossing  the  Padus, 
we  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Taurini.  From  their  position, 
indeed,  they  would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  but  Polybius  excludes  the  Taurini  from  bis  enumera* 
tion  of  the  Gauls  who  settled  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  Strabo 
and  Pliny  expressly  call  them  Ligurians.  The  Taurini  occu- 
pied the  country  between  the  Padus  and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the 
River  Orgus,  now  Oca,  to  the  east,  while  the  position  of  Fines^ 
now  Aviliana^  fixes  their  limit  to  the  west.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after  his 

descent  from  the  Alps,  and  their  capital,  which  Appian  calls 
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Taurasioywaa  takea  and  plundered  by  that  general  after  aa 
ineffeotual  reaistanoe  of  three  days.  As  a  Roman  oolony,  it 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum^  and 
is  now  Turin  (ii^  Italian  Torino). 

The  Cottian  Alps^  in  the  ▼icinity  of  which  we  now  are,  were 
rilled  over  by  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred  (page  251).  His  cc^ital  appears  to  have  been 
SegusiOy  now  Suza.  Here  he  ereeted  a  triumphal  ardi  ta 
Augiistus,  and  here  his  remains  were  interred. 

'2.  GALLIA  CISALPINA. 
(A.)    Name  and  Bovndabib-s. 

I.  Gallia  Cisalpina,  ot  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  re^ 
erence  to  Rome,  was  the  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  as  occupied  by  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had  poured  over 
the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  o{  country. 

n.  This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Alps  ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  River  Orgus^  now  Oroa^  separ 
rating  it  from  the  Taurini;  on  the  south  by  Ligwria,  the  Ap^ 
enninesj  and  the  River  B/ubicon;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ma/rt 
Hadriaticum  and  Yen^tia* 

(6.)   HiBTOSICA'L  SkBTCH  OP  APPAIRB. 

I.  Tbb  whole  of  the  rich  country  which  bears  at  present  the  name  of  Lorn- 
hardy ,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  thie  ancient  and  powerftil  nation  of 
the  Tuscans^  who  appear  to  ha?e  conquered  it  from  the  Ligurians. 

II.  Numerous  hdMes  of  Gauls  subsequently  pour  oyer  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
■Bd  driving  by  degrees  the  Tuscans  finom  these  fertile  plains,  confine  them  at 
last  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Etraria.  Liyy  assigns  to  these  migrations  of 
the  Gauls  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  about  B.C.  600. 

III.  The  Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves  in  their  new  posses- 
sions, proceed  to  make  farther  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  thus  come 
Into  contact  with  the  forees  of  Rome.  More  than  two  hondied  years  elapee 
firpm  the  time  of  their  first  invasion  of  Italy,  when  they  totally  defeat  the  Ro- 
man army  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  and  become  masters  of  Rome  itself 

IV.  Afler  this,  however,  the  Gauls,  though  they  continue  by  frequent  incur- 
sions to  threaten  and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  can  make  no  seri- 
ons  impression  on  that  power.  Thoagh  leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Etrun- 
ans,  they  are  almost  alwajrs  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria, 
near  the  Lake  Vadimonis  in  Etruria«  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action  near 
the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  country,  they  soon  find  themselves  forced  to 
contend,  not  for  conquest,  bat  for  exislenoe. 

V.  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attends  their  ofiTorts  in  their  own  territoiy. 
The  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  irresistible ;  the  Gauls  are  beaten  back  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the  Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  behold  Roman  colo- 
nies established  and  fiouridiing  in  many  of  the  towns  which  had  so  lately  been 
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tein.  NM«ith0t«i4kif ,  bomber,  Hmm  Meoeatim  Maitera,  fh«lr  spWC, 
tlMMi^  curbed,  m  still  onavMaed,  and  wImd  ite  eDtarpriae  of  Hamutel  aUbvdB 
Ibom  an  opportwittj  of  retrieving  their  loeaee,  tJiey  eagerly  eanbraee  it ;  and  k 
ia  to  their  feealoos  co-operation  that  Polybiua  aacribea,  in  a  great  degree,  the  pri*- 
nary  ancoeaa  of  that  ezpeditioo. 

VI.  At  the  conclosion,  however>  of  the  aecond  Pdnio  war,  the  Romana  vetalK 
ate  upon  them,  and  their  country,  brought  under  entire  Ejection,  becomes  a 
Roman  provinee,  under  the  name  of  GmUUl  CiMJpituk.  At  a  sobeequent  period 
the  name  of  GaUiA  T9gcUL  is  also  applied  to  it,  or,  lather,  to  that  part  which  lay 
south  of  the  Po,  the  cities  in  this  quarter  having  obtained  the  privileges  of  Latin 
cities,  and  consequently  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga. 

« 

(C.)    ^ABPBCTOrTHXCoOIITKT,   d&O. 

I.  The  oharaoter  which  is  givmi  of  this  portion  of  Italy  by 
Ifae  writers  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  produo- 
tive  oountry  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as  abounding 
in  wine,  com,  and  every  kind  of  grain.  InaumeraUe  herds  of 
swine,  both  icft  puUio  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  for- 
ests ;  and  isuoh*  wai|^e  abundance  of  provisions.of  every  kind) 
that,  according  to  Solybius  (ii.,  15),  travellers,' when  at  an  inn, 
did  not  find  it  neceldsary  to  agree  aa  a  price  for  any  article  which 
tliey  required,  but' paid  so  much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what 
was  furnished  tha^  and  this  charge,  at  the  highest,  did  not 
exceed  half  a  £90^^  as. 

II.  As  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  this  country,  Strabo  remarks 
tiiat  it  surp^siied  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of  large  and 
opulent^  ,tj(^vms  which  it  contained.  The  wool  grown  here  was 
of  the  fiuiest  and  softest  quality,  and  so  abundant  was  the  sup* 
ply  of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels,  in  which  it  was  commonly 
stowed,  were  of  the  size  of  houses.  Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the 
flower  of  Italy,  the  support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  ornament  of  its  dignity. 

(D.)  Principal  Gallic  Tribes. 

In  considering  the  tribes  and  cities  of  GaUia  CitalpintL^  the  division  of  the 
country  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  into  GmJUm  TrttntpaUm^ 
or  Gaul  beyond  the  Po,  and  GaUia  CigpadanA^  or  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Pa  We 
shall  follow,  therefore,  this  arrangement. 

3Vi6e«  in  Oallia  Transpdddna. 

I.  Satatn^  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  country.  The  main  part  of  their 
territory  lay  chiefly  in  a  long  valley,  which  reached  to  the  summits  of  the  Graian 
and  Pennine  Alps.  The  passes  over  these  mountains  were  too  important  an 
object  with  the  Romans  not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the  con- 
qjoest  of  the  Salassi.  But  these  hardy  mountaineers  held  out  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  caused  the  country 
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to  be  pennanently. occupied,  for  thia  purpose,  by  a  laige  force  under  l*ereiitiii0 
Varro.  This  arrangement  ended  the  contest ;  a  large  number  of  the  Salassi 
perished  in  battle,  ^nd  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thii^-six  thousand,  were  sold 
into  slavery. 

II.  LiBicn  and  Ljbvi,  two  tribes  mentioned  tagether  by  Polyblos  (ii.,  17),  and 
to  each  of  whom  it  is,  difficult  to  assign  a  distinct  territoiy.  We  must  be  con- 
tjBnt  to  know  generally  that  they  occupied  the  country  lying  between  the  Orgut, 
now  OreOi  and  the  Tidmu,  now  Tetsino.  They  did  not  reach  quite  to  the  Alps 
on  the  north,  as  the  Salassi  seem  to  have  e^Aended  some  way  into  the  plains 
situated  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  Liguriaa 
origin. 

III.  Insubrbs,  called  'l<jofi6pe^  by  Polybius,  and  'IvaovSpoi  by  Strabo,  and  ec- 
ciipying  the  countiy  between  the  Rivers  Ticinus  and  Addila.  Acoording  to 
PdlybiuB,  they  were  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  powerfol  tribe  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  They  took  a  veiy  active  part  in  the  Grallie  wars  against 
the  Romans,  and  zealously  co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

IV.  CbnomIni,  to  the  east  of  the  Insubres,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  Addua,  while  the  Athesis  formed  their  boundary  to  the  east.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
not  having  joined  with  the  other  tribes  in  war  against  Rome,  and  from  their 
having  even  sided  with  that  city  against  Hannibal.  Subsequently,  however, 
they  became  hostile  to  the  Romans. 

V.  EuoANBi. — T^eae  are  spoken  ixf  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy« 
and  as  having  once  occupied  all  the  country  to  which  the  VenAi,  its  subsequent 
twssessors,  communicated  the  name  of  Venetia:  Driven  from  these  their  an- 
cient abodes,  the  Euganei  appear  to  have  retired  across  the  Athesis,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Lacut  S^mu  and  Lacut  Benatut^  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent valleys.  Pliny  says,  on  the  authority  of  Cato,  that  they  held  at  one  time 
thirty-four  toWOB  :  these  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  Au- 
gustus. 

TrihtB  in  Gallia  Cispdddna.  . 

•  •  • 

I.  AnakIni,  on  the  northeastern  borders  of  Liguria,  and  extending  to  the  Po. 
Their  soufheastem  boundary  was  the  Tarus,  now  Taro.  Livy  never  mentions 
this  tribe  by  any  specific  name,  though  he  seems  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
more  numerous  and  powerfol  neighbors  the  Boii.  The  nature  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  Gauls,  intersected  as  it  was  by  numerous  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  Apennines,  could  not  have  allowed  them  to  build  many  towns. 

n.  Boil. — ^This  tribe,  at  some  period  or  other,  but  when  \b  uncertain,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy  between  the  Tarus,  the  Silirus, 
and  the  Apennines,  having  the  Po  for  their  upper  frontier,  rnieir  wars  with 
the  Romans  in  this  quarter  were  long  and  desperate' ;  but  they  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  Scipio  Nasica,  and  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Dravut  or  Drave.  Con- 
sult page  229. 

in.  LiNadns.— This  tribe  occupied  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Gallia 
Cispadana.  Polybius  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  Uie  district  occu- 
pied by  them  in  Italy.  Appian  characterizes  them  as  the  fiercest  and  wildest 
of  the  Gauls.  The  territory  which  they  seized  in  Italy  had  previously  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Umbri. 
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(S.)    OiTXis  OF  Gallia  CisALPiWA. 

■ 

1.  Cities  among  the  Salassi. 

1.  Augusta  PrtBtoriay  now  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  It  was  built 
an  the  site  of  Terentins  Varro's  oamp,  after  that  oommander 
had  oonqilered  the  Salassi,  as  has  been  ahready  mentioned,  and 
was  intended  to  protect  tiie  great  military  road  in  this  quarter, 
which  led  over  the  Ghraian  Alps.  Augustus^*  for  this  purpose, 
e^blished  here  three  thousand  Prsetorians  as  a  military  colony, 
and  gave  the  place  its  appellation,  partly  in  allusion  to  his  own- 
iiame,  and  partly  to  the  description  of  soldiers  settled  here.  It 
was  situate  on  "ihe  Duria  Major ^  along  the  banks  of  which  the 
road  in  question  ran.  2.  Eporidiaj  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
same  river  and  road,  now  Ivrea,.SL  corruption  of  Eporegia  or 
Ipareia^  the  name  of  the  place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  an 
old  Celtic  town,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  Celtic  term  meaning  "  good  tamers  of  hordes."  A  Ro- 
man Golony  was  established  here,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc* 
tions  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  as  'Pliny  likewise  tells  us,  and  the 
settlement  subsequently  became  a  municipium, 

2.  Cities  among  the  Libicii  and  Lcevi. 

1.  Vercellce^  the  capital  of  the  Libicii^  now  Vereellij  on  the 
River  Sessites^  now  the  Sessia.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  a 
strong  and  important  plaqe.  Strabo  mentions  some  gold  mines 
in  its  vicinity.  VercelkB  lay  on  the  road  ahready  referred  to 
above,  and  another  Roman  road  came  in  here  from  Mediolanum 
and  met  the  former.  2.  Novaria^  about  ten  miles  northeast  of 
VercellsB,  now  Novara,  It  was  situate  on  a  river  x»f  the  same 
name,  now  the  Gogna,  and  was  a  municipal  town!  The  fri- 
mous  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  in  w)iich  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Romans,  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought  to  the  south  of  this 
plaee,  not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Vigevano,  3.  Laumellum^ 
southeast  of  VercelleB,  now  Lomello.  4.  TUnnum^  to  the  north* 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Pavia,  on  the  River  Ticinus^  now 
the  Tessino.  It  was  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Lssvi 
and  M arici,  and  was  at  first  their '^ohief  city,  on  which  account 
we  have  given  it  a  place  here.  Being  situated,  however,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  it  became  subsequently,  though  less 
correclly,  ranked  among  the  cities  of  the  Insubres.    Tacitus 
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first  makes  mention  of  it,  and  states  that  Augustas  advanoed 
as  far  as  Tioinum,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  meet  the  corpse 
of  Drusus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  stnd  escorted  it  thence  to 
Rome.  Under  the  Lombard  kings  this  city  assumed  the  name 
of  Papiaj  which  in  process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia, 

» 

8.  CUie$  among  the  huibres. 

1.  Mididldnuoiy  now  Milariy  the  capital  of  the  Insu^res,  and, 
according  t6  lavy,  founded  by  that  tribe  on  their  first  arrival 
in  Italy,  and  named  by  them  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  MAm  in  GauL  This  dty  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybius  in  Us  account  of  the  Gallic 
wars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cneius  Seipio  and  Marcellus  was 
fi^owed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres.  In  Strabo's  time 
it  was  e<«sidered  a  most  flourishing  city.  But  its  splendcv 
seems  to  have  been  the  greater  in  the  time  of  Auscmius,  who 
assigns  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  tpwn  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Ausonius  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Graticm,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Procopiusf,  who  wrote  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum  as  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  the  west,  and  inferior  to  Rome  alone  in  population  and  ex* 
tent.  At  a  later  period,  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  compelled  the  emperors  to  select,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  Rome  was. 
The  choice  fell  on  Mediolanum.  Here,  too,  Maximian  resigned 
the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  famous  St.  Ambrose  established 
the  see  of  a  bishopric.  Although  subsequently  plundered  by 
AttBa,  it  soon  revived,  and  under  Odoacer  became  the  imperial 
residence.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  which  put 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy.  It 
met  with  its  downfall,  however,  when,  having  sided  with  Beli- 
sarins,  and  having  been  besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Burgundi- 
ans,  it  was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  Procopius,  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  never,  after 
this  severe  blow,  regained  its  former  eminence,  although  in  the 
Kiddle  Ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trade. 
About  ten  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Mediolanum  were  the  Rau* 
dii  Campif  plains  rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri  by  Marius.  A  small  place  in  this  vicinity,  called 
RhOf  still  preserves  some  trace  of  the  ancient  appellation. 


f 

2.  LaiM  Pcfmpeiaj  to  the  southeaat  of  the  preoeding,  founded, 
as  Plioy  reports,  by  the  Boii,  and  subsequently  colonized  by 
Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  at'ooe 
time  next  in  importanoe  to  MedioUnum.  Its  position  answo]^ 
to  that  of  the  modern  Lodi  Tecchioj  whioh  having^*  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  caused  the 
new  town  of  LocU  to  be  built  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  anoient  site.  3.  Aeerraj  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Ad- 
dua,  and  answering  now  to  Okerra,  It  is  mentioned  by  Polyb* 
ius  in  the  Gallio^wBrs  as  a  strong  and  important  place.  This 
city  must  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  same  name  in  Camr 
pania.  4.  Pons  Auredli^  to  the  northeast  of  Medidanum,  and 
between  it  and  Bergdmum.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  de- 
feat of  ike  usurper  Aureolus,  and  is  now  PofUiruolo.  5.  Ber^ 
g^6muniy  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bergamo.  It 
belonged  to  the  Insubrian  Orobii,  whom  Pliny,  on  tiie  authoriiy 
of  Cato,  distinguishes  as  a  separate  tribe,  but  whose  territory 
is  naturally  included  in  that  of  the  Insubres.  6.  C&mumy  to 
the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lacus  Larius.  It  is  now  Comoj  and  gives  its  name  also 
to  the  lake.  Comum,  like  Bergo^lum,  was  a  oity  of  the  Insu* 
brian  Orobii,^  and  was  first  colonized  by  PompeiUs^  Strabo,  then 
hy  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  finally  by  Julius  Ceesar.  (This  last-; 
mentioned  commander  sent  thither  six  thousand  colonistSi 
among  whom  were  five  hundred  distinguished  Gre^  families^ 
The  place  now  took  the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  Plipy  the 
younger  was  born  here.  '^ 

4.  Cities  among  the  Cenomdni. 

1.  Brixia,  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  to  the  northeast  of 
Mediolanum,  and  now  called  Brescia,  It  became  a  Roman  ooU 
ony ,  but  at  what  time  we  are  not  informed.  It  was  also  a  muni- 
cipium.  Brixia  lay  on  the  little  river  Gartia,  now  Garza,  while 
in  front  of  it,  to  the  west,  flowed  the  River  Mela.  According  to 
some,  it  was  a  city  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  taken  irom  that  nation 
by  the  Cenomani.  ,  Catullus  calls  Brixia  the  '^  mother  of  Vero- 
na," because,  though  much  smaller  than  the  latter,  it  was  nev* 
ertheless  the  chief  city  of  the  Cenomani.  2.  CrSmonaf  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Padus  (x  Poj  and  retainiog 
its  ancient  name.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gallic  origiui 
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but  it  first  acquired  importanoe  as  a  Roman  oolony,  being,  to- 
gether wttii  Placentia,  tiie  earliest  establishment  which  the  Ro^ 
mans  forined  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  colony  was  settled,  ac* 
cording  to  Pplybius,  the  year  before  Hannibal  invaded  Italy. 
The  Romans  retained  the  place  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war^  though  it  suffered  so  much  during  its  continuance, 
and  from  the  subsequent  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  recruit  its  population  by  a  firesh  supply  of  colonists. 
The  place  flourished  after  this  until  the  civil  wars  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  Caesar.  Cremona  unfortunately  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,. and  thus  incutred  the  vengeance 
of  the  victorious  party,  its  territory  being  divided  among  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from 
this  blow,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  civil  wars  which 
aro^e  during  the  reigns  of  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  the  source 
of  much  severer  afBiction  to  this  city  than  any  former  evil,  as 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  more  than  once  decided  between 
large  contending  armies  in  its  imtnediate  vicinity.  Af):er  the 
defeat  of  Vitellius's  party  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  it  was 
entered  by  the  latter,  and  exposed  to  all  the  horrid  excesses  of 
a  licentious  and  brutal  soldiery.  The  conflagration  of  the  place 
lasted  four  days.  The  indignation  which  this  event  excited 
throughout  Italy-  compelled  Vespasian  to  use  every  effort  to 
raise  Cremona  from  its  ruins,  and  reassemble  and  aid  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants. 

3.  Bedridcumj  to  the  eietst  of  the  preceding,  and  between  it 
and  Mantua.  It  is  supposed  by  D' Anville  to  correspond  to  the 
modem  Cividaley  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ollius,  now  Oglio, 
This  place  was  famous  for  two  battles  fought  near  it  within  a 
month  of  each  other.  In  the  first  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Vitellius,  and  in  the  second  Vitellius  by  Vespasian. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Betriacum^ 
and  Pliny 9  Juvenal,  and  later-writers  Bebriacum.  4.  Mantua^  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  situate  on  an  island  in  the  River 
MincivSj  now  the  MinciOj  and  still  retaining  its  former  name. 
It  is  supposed  to  date  its  foundation  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Gauls  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  of  Tuscan  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  a  fabulous  legend,  the  place  derived  its  name  from 
the  pro{rf)etes8  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias.    Its  vicinity 
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to  Cremona  was  an  unhappy  oironmfltanoe  for  M antoa,  sinoe, 
as  ibe  territory  of  the  former  city  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Aorastus.  among  whom  it  had 
Deen  divided,  the  defidenoy  was  supplied  from 'the  lands  of 
Mantua ;  a  loss  most  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  though  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  himself  from  the  effects  of  this 
oppressive  measure.  5,  Andes,  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  Mantua.  It  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  represented  by  Pie* 
tola^  a  small  place  in  this  quarter.  6.  VBrdnu)  to  the  north- 
east of  Mantua,  and  situate  on'  the  AtkisiSj  ndw  the  Adige. 
It  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  appears  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Euganei^  and  to  have  been  their  chief  city,  and 
to  have  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Cenomani.  In  this 
way  we  may  reooncile  Pliny,  who  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
BsBti  and  Euganei,  with  Livy,  wlio  as  positively  attributes  it 
to  the  Cenomani.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a 
laTjge  and  flourishing  city,  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Catullus,  and  of  PUny  the  elder,  or  the 
naturalist. 

5.  Cities  among  the  Anamdni. 

1.  Veleiaj  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  River  Nura,  and  about 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Placentia,  near  .the  present  hamlets  of 
Mamcinesso  and  Liveia.  2.  FlorenHa,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Fiorenzuola.  3.  Ftdentia,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  near  which  Sylla's  party  gained  a  victbry  over 
Carbo.  From  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Donninus,  Fidentia  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Borgo  San  Donnino.  4.  Pldcentia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Trebia  and  Padus,  and  now  Piacenza, 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  with  Cre- 
mona, to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  and  to  oppose 
the  threatened  approach  of  Hannibal.  Its  utility  in  this  latter 
respect  was  fully  proved  by  its  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the 
Roman  general  after  the  battle  qf  the  Ticinus,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia;  Placentia  withstood  all 
the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years 
after,  all  the  attempts  which  his  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  it.  After  the  termination,  however,  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Gauls,  head- 
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ed  by  Hamiloar  the  Carthaginian,  bat  it  was  soon  after  restored 
by  the  ootisul  Valerius.  Piaoentia  had  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  municipium  in  Cicero's  time.  Strabo'^dpeaks  of  it  as  a  cele- 
brated town,  and  Tacitus  extok  it  as  a  powerful  and  opulent 
colony. 

6.  Cities  amar^g  the  Boii, 

1.  Parma^  still  retaining  its  name,  situate  on  the  River 
Parma^  to  the  southeast  of  Piacentia.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Etrurians,  taken  from  them  by  the  Boii,  and  finally  G(Hiquered 
and  colonized  by  ihe  Romans.  From  Cicero,  it  may  be  inferrod 
that  Parma  was  attached  to  the  party  of  Antony,  and  suffered 
from  the  adverse  fkctien  in^tfae  civil  wars.  It  was  probably  re- 
oolonized  under  Augustus,  as  some  inscriptions  give  it  the  title 
oi  Colonta  JuKa  Augusta  Parma,  From  Martial  we  learn 
that  its  wool  was  highly  prized.  2,  Tanetum^  about  eight  miles 
eaM  of  Parma.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  and  Livy  as  the 
place  to  which  L.  Manlius,  the  Roman  preetor,  retired,  after  an 
unsuccessftd  action  with  the  Boii,  at  the  beginning  of  the  see- 
ond  Punic  war.  It  is  now  Taneto,  3.  FGrum  Lepidiy  or,  as 
it  was  more  commonly  called,  Regium  Lepidum,  southeast  of 
Tanetum;  and  now  Reggio.  In  Cicero  we.  find  it  sometimes 
ttnder  the  name  of  Regium  Lepidi,  or  simply  Regium,  It 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  who  laid  down 
the  famous  road  called  Via  Emilia,  on  which  so  many  of  the 
places  we  are  now  considering  were  situated.  But  when,  or 
from  what  cause,  it  took  the  surname  of  Regium^  is  unknown. 
It  is  further  noticed  in  history  as  having  witnessed  the  death 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  sur* 
rendered  himself.  In  the  vicii^ty  was  a  plain,  in  which  an  an- 
nual fair  of  cattle  was  held ;  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Macri  Campi.   . 

4.  Mutlna,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  situate  on 
the  ^milian  Way,  above  referred  to.  It  is  now  Modena.  Mu- 
tina  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  history, 
and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  CsBsar  and  the  accession  of  Au- 
gustas* '  It  sustained  a  severe  siege  against  the  troops  of  An* 
tony,  A.U.C.  709.  D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being 
aj^rised  of  the  approach  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  by 


means  of  camer-pigeonsy  mlule  an  obstinate  defence.  Antony, 
being  finally  defeated  by  those  generals  and  Ootavianus,  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege.  M utina  was  also  iiEunaoas  for  its  wool. 
5.  FUrum  Crallarmm^  to  the  soathwest  of  the  precediiig,  on  the 
^milian  Way,  and  rendered  remarkable  by  some  important  ao> 
tions  which  were  fought  there  during  the  siege  of  Mutina.  It  is 
now  Castel  Franco,  6.  Bi^ndma^  to  the  southeast  of  the  prece- 
ding, on  the  same  Roman  road,  and  now  Bologna.  This  city 
was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  existed  under  the  name  of  FelHn^t 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Boii.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Etrurians  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines. 
Bonohia  reoeived  a  Boman  oplony,  A.U.C.  653,  B.C.  100.  Fre- 
quent menti<:)n  is  made  of  this  city  in  the  civil  wars.  As  it  had 
suffered  oonsideraU^  during  this  period,  it  was  restored  and 
aggrandized  by  Augtistns  afi»r  the  battle  of  Actiym,  and  con- 
tinued to  rank  high,  among  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  7.  Fdrum 
Comeliiy  to  the  southeast,  founded  by  Sylla,  and  now  Ipu)la. 

8.  Faventiaj  ten  miles  further  op  the  same  road,  and  now  Fa^ 
enza.  It  was  situate  between  the  rivers  Sinnus  and  Animfi^ 
now  the  Senno  uid  AmonCj  and  was  noted  in*  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  for  the  defeat  of  Carbo's  party  by  that  of  Sylla. 

9.  CiBsenaf  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  ^milian 
Way,  and  situate  dose  to  the  River  SapiSy  now  the  8avio, 
It  retains  its  ancient  nUtae. 

There  are  only  a  few  plaoes  noticed  by  ancient  writers  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  ^milian  Way.  Among  the  former  we  may 
point  out,.  1.  Brixellum,  northeast  of  Parma,  and  now  Bresello. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
death  of  Otho  after  his  defeat  at  Bedridcum.  2.  Nuc&riay  ten 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Luzzara. 
Among  the  places  on  the  left  of  the  ^milian  Way,  we  may 
mention,  1.  Forum  Ndvum,  about  ten  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Parma,  and  near  the  source  of  the  TdruSy  now  the  Taro.  Its 
modem  name  is  Fomovo,  An*  old  inscription  gives  it  the  tl|le 
of  a  municipium.  2.  Aquxnum^  south  of  Mutinaf  now  Acquom 
rio.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  the  vast  forest  called 
Lltdna  Silva^  extending  along  the  base  ot.ij^  Apennines,  bom. 
the  sources  of  the  Scultenna^  now  the  Paiiaro^  to  those  of  the 
Seda  or  Gabellusy  now  the  Secchio.  In  this  forest  i^  ]3roman 
army  was  destroyed  by  the  Oauls. 
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7.  Cities  among  the  Lingdnes. 

1.  Ravenna^  on  the  coast,  a  short  distanoe.below  the  Spinet- 
ic  month  of  the  Po.  It  was  a  place  of  very  early  origin,  foond- 
ed,  according  to  8trabo,  by  some'Thessalians,  by  whom  proba- 
bly are  meant  Pelasgi.  I^bis  place  yrsM  sitnate  in  the  midst 
of  marshes,  and  built  entkely  on  piles,  and  a  communication 
was  6stablished  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town  by 
means  of  bridges  and  boats.  The  noxious  air,  however,  arising 
from  the  marshes  was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that  Rayenxia 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  a  very  healthy  place,  in  proof 
of  which  they  sent  gladiators  thither  to  be  trained  and  exercised. 
Ravenna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  continued  to  flourish  as  sucUong  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  separ^rte  government,  called  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna. It  was  badly  supplied,  however,  with  water.  The 
modem  name  is  the-^ame  as  the  ancient.  The  old  port  was 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  BedisiSj  now  the  Bonco  ;  but 
Augustus  caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  The  new  harbor  thenceforth  became  the  station 
for  the  fleet,  and  received  the  name  of  Partus  ClassiSy  an  ap- 
pellation traces  of  "V^hich  still  subsist  in  that  of  the  Basilica  of 
Sant^  Apollinare  in  Classe.  2.  Spina,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Spinetic  mouth  of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic,  and  from  which 
this  mouth  derived  its  name.  It  was  a  very  ancient,  and  at 
one  time  very  flourishing  city,  and  very  powerfrd  at  sea.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Its  inhabitants 
were  finally  overpowered  l^y  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and 
compelled  to  leave  it.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  village. 
Spina  is  supposed  to  have  stood  not  far  from  the  present  village 
of  Argentay  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  di  Primaro.  3.  Fd^ 
rum  AUieni,  to  the  northwest,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Ferrara,  this  modem  name  being  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  from  Forum  AUieni  j  contracted  to  Forum 
Arrii. 
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8.  VENETIA,  INCLUDING  THE  GARNI  AND  HISTRIA. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundabibs.. 

I.  Viniiia  took  itsname  from  the  VenSH,  its  inhabitants,  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branoh  o£  the  great  Solavonic  race^  and 
to  have  b^n  opnnected  with  the  Venedi  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
a  [Opposition  Tendered  extremely  probable  by  their  having  the 
amber  trade  among  them,,  since  this  trade  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  a  communication  between  them  and  the  natives  trading 
in  amber  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

n.  It  Ti^as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Eu* 
ganei  and  by  B/Btia  ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  Oallia  Cisal- 
pina;  on  the  east  by  the  Mare  H(^rtaticum  ;  while  on  the 
northeast,  the  River  Tilavemptus,  now  the  Tagliamento^  sepa- 
rated it  ^om  the  Cami. 

.  m.  On  the  Invasion  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  by  the^Huns 
and  their  king  Attila,  and  the  general  desolation  that  every 
where  ensued?  great  numbers  of  the  people  v^ho  lived  near  the 
Adriatic  toipk^heltet  in  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Venice,  The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of  bar- 
baiians  in  Italy  increased  their  population,^  until  a  comipercial 
state  was  formed,  which  gradually  rose  to  power  and  opulence* 

Ob0.  There  was  %  popaUr  belief  among  the  ancients,  adopted  by  the  poets, 
that  th«  Yeneti  were  sprung  from  a  colony  of  HeriUiy  a  people  of  Paphlagonia 
in  Asia  Minor,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  allies  of  Priam.  The  forces 
sent  by  that  people  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojan  monarch  are  said  to  have  followed 
Antenor,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  over  into  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  to  have  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  finally  set* 
tied,  after  having  expelled  the  Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  fable  probably  arose  from  some  accidental  resemblance  between  the  name 
of  the  Homeric  Antenor  and  that  of  the  chieftain  wbo  led  the  Yeneti' into  thitf 
quarter.. 

rV.  The  Cami  were  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  Veneti, 
and  were  an  Alpine  race.  They  occupied  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory,  and  their  existence  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  ngiod- 
em  appellation  of  Camiola,  Their  name  itself  is  undoubtedly 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  refers  to  their  having  been  originally  oo« 
oupants  of  rugged  and  mountainous  r^ons.  (Compare  page 
169,6.) 

V.  The  coimtry  of  Histria^  now  Istria^  was  originally  a  part 
of  Ill3nricum.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  peo« 
pie ;  but  an  early  geographer,  Scymnus  of  Chios,  describes  them 
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aa  a  nation  of  Thracian  raoe.     They  were  in  all  probability, 

however;  of  Dlyrian  origin.     Tb\a  country  was  subjugated  by 

the  Romans,  B.C.  178.     Augustus  subsequently  included  it 

within  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  the  little  river  Arsiaj  now  the 

^r5(a(,  henceforth  became  the  IxMindary. 

Ob 8.  The  Greeks,  in  their  ftucifal  mythaHogy,  derived  the  oame  of  Histrit 
from  the  Hitter  or  hterj  now  the  Danube.  They  conveyed  tlie  Argooante  froB 
the  £uxine  into  the  Ister,  and  then,  by  an  unheard-of  conimanication  between 
this  river  aud  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  ioto  the  waters  of  the  latter. 
They  made,  also,  a  band  of  Colchians,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  aud  Medea,  to 
have  settled  in  Hutm  after  a  fruitless  search.  This  strange  error  no  longer 
fievailed  in  Strabo*s  tniie,.when  Histria  had  beoome  known  to  the  Roinans,  and 
finmed  part  of  their  empire. 

(B.)     OlTIBS    OF    VnifBTIA.     . 

1.  Hadfia  or  HeUriay  in  the  southeastern  angle  <^  the  coun- 
try, near  the  Rive^  Tartdrus,  now  Tariaro,  and  hot  far  from 
its  mouth.  According  to  the  earliest  accounts  it  was  near  the 
shores  of  a  bay,  but  in  the  subsequ^it  alterations  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  the  bay,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  been  filled  up. 
Hadria  wasa  place  of  very  ancient  crigin,  and  must  have  been 
at  one  time  powerfiil  ahd  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  trans- 
mit its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood.  It  still  existed  when 
8trabo  wrote,  but  as  an  ihsignificant  place.  At' present  it  is  a 
small  town,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Hadria  or  Adriay  and  up- 
ward of  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  2.  Potdmum^ 
to.  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Medudcus  Ma- 
jor and  Minor ^  but  nearer  the  latter.  It  is  now  Padua,  in 
Italian  Padova.  This  city,  from  its  celebrity  and  importance, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Venetia.  It  was  fabled  to 
have  been  founded  by  Antenor  and  his  followers,  the  Heneti,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred.  Strabo  speaks  of  Patavium 
as  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
ftnd  states  that  it  counted  in  his  time  five  hundred  Roman 
knights  among  its  citizens,  and  ooald  at  one  period  send  twen* 
ty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Its  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
woollen  stuflb  were  renowned  throughout  Italy.  This  city  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy,  and  also  of  Thraaea  Fe- 
tus, who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  3.  Altinum,  now  Aliino, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Silts,  now 
the  Sile,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool,  and 
seems  in  other  respects,  also,  to  have  been  a  place  of  note,  since 
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Martial  oompares  the*  ajq)earanoe  of  its  shores,  lined  with  viUaSt 
to  that  of  Baiee.     L.  Antoninus  Verus,  the  emperor,  died  here  . 
of  apoplexy.     4.  Concordia^  to  the  northeast,  and  still  reta!n-\ 
ing  its  anoient  name.    Beyond  this  place  is  the  River  Tila^ 
vemptusj  now  the  TaffliamentOj  which  separated  the  territories 
of  the  Veneti  from  those  of  the  Cami. 

Retracing  our  steps  toward  the  southern  borders  of  Venetia, 
in  order  to  examine  the  interior  and  remaining  part  of  the  coun- 
try, we  come  to,  1.  Ateste^  to  the  north  of  the  Athesis,  and  on 
the  River  Eretenus,  now  the  Retone.  It  is  now  Este,  a  name 
well  known  in  modern  history  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  families  m  Europe.  2.  VicerUta,  to  the 
northwest,  sometimes  called  Vicetia^  and  now  Vicenza.  .  Taiv 
itus  spoaks  of  it  as  a  municipium.  ,  ^ 

(C.)      CiTIKfl    OP    THX    GAJtiri. 

1.  Aqutleia,  a  celebrated  city,  between  the  Alsa,  now  Ausa, 
and  the  NatisOy  now  Natisone^  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
sea.  It- was  of  Gallio  origin,  but  was  soon  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  Latin  ookny.  Polybius  speaks  of 
valuable  gold  mines  in  its  nei^borfaood ;  and  Eustathius  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  Latin  aqmla^^^  an  eagle,"  the  Ipgiona- 
ry  standard  of  the  Romans  who  were  first  stationed  there. 
Aquileia  soon  became  the  chief  bulwark  of  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  great  emporium 
of  all  the  trade  of  Italy  with  the  nations  of  Ulyria  and  Panno- 
nia ;  these  were  frimished  with  wine,  oil,  and-  salt  provisions 
in  exchange  for  slaves,  cattle,  and  hides.  It  was  sacked  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Attila.  The  modern  city  of  Aquileia 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  place.  2.  Tergeste^  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Trieste.  It  gave  name  to  the 
Sinus  TergesttnuSj  now  Gulf  of  Trieste.  It  suffered  severdy, 
on  one  occasion,  from  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrian  lapydes,  whom 
Augustus  had  some  difficulty  in  subduing.  3.  Fihrum  Juliiy  to 
the  northeast,  now  Friuli.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found^  by 
Julius  CflBsar,  and  became  a  plaoe  of  importance.  It  must  not 
be  confoanded  with  Fiirum  Juliiy  now  Frejusy  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  4.  Julium  Carmcumy  on  the  northwestern  confines 
of  the  Carni,  and  a  plaoe  of  great  importance,  having  been 
founded,  probably  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  guard  the  frontier  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Gauls  and  Illyrians.    It  is  now  Zuglio. 
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(D.)      CiTIVBOP    HiBTRIA. 

II.  Mgida^  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  FormiOy  now  the  Ri- 
sanoy  in  a  small  island  named  JEgidis.  It  was  subsequently 
JustinopoliSj  and  is  now  Capo  cPIstria.  2.  Pdrentiumy  to  the 
south,  with  a  sea-port.  It  is  now  Parenzo\^  3.  Pdla^  to  the 
south,  and  neax  the  Promontorium  Polaticum,  It  stiU  retains 
its  ancient  n^me.  Pola  Vas  a  city  of  very  early  origin,  and 
became  eventually  a  I(oman  colonyj  when  it  took  the  name  of 
Pietas  Julia.  From  the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen  here,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  ^  city  of  no 
little  note.  The  amphitheatre  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  magnificence  by  the 
•Coliseum  at  Rome.  Off  the  promontory,  in  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, ai^  certain  islands  called  AbsyrtideSy  as  tradition  reported, 
from  Absyrtiis,  the  brother  of  Medea.  The  principal  one  was 
named  Absdrus^  and  had  a  town  likewise  called  so.  These  isl- 
ands, four  in  number,  are  known  in  modern  geography  as  Chef' 
so,  Osero,  Ferosina,  "and  Chao. 

4.  ETRURIA. 

(A.)      NaKB    AirD    B.0VHDARIK8. 

I.  The  Romans  called- this  country  Etruria  or  Tuscia;  the 
Greeiks,  Tv^fnjvla  or  Tvpar/via. 

II.  In  the  age  of  their  greatness,  the  Tuscans,  having  sub- 
dued the  ancient  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Umbrians,  dwelt  not  only 
in  Etruria  proper,  but  also  in  the  country  about  the  Po;  and 
they  had  even  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Campania  in 
central  Italy. 

in.  Etruria,  however,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Liguria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  being 

separated  from  the  former  by  the  River  Macraj  now  the  Ma* 

gra,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Apennines ;  on  the  east  by  Urn- 

Aria,  the  boundary  line  being  formed  by  the  Apennines  and  the 

Tiber ;  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Mare  Inferum  ;  and 

on  the  southeast  by  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  by  Latium. 

Obs.  1.  The  probable  origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  has  already  been  given 
(page  249,  seq.).  The  Etnirians  or  Tuscans  appear  to  have  been  a  race  coming 
in  from  the  north,  and  to  have  conquered  the  l^rrhenian  Pelasgians,  the  previ- 
ous possessors  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  a  Ljdian  immigration  into  Italy, 
though  a  favorite  one  with  the  ancient  writers,  and  though  advocated  by  many 
modem  scholars,  is  now  regarded  as  untenable. 
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%  In  speddng  of  this  nation,  the  tenoB  Etrurian,  and  TVtteosi  are  indiaorimi- 
nately  used.  In  the  age  of  Gato,  the  ooantiy  was  oommooly  called  Etruridt  and 
Uie  people  themselves  Tutei.  In  later  tunBs,  Etrusci  grew  to  be  move  usual  in 
books.  The  old  name,  however,  must  have  continued  the  prevalent  one  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people.  Hence,  under  the  later  emperors,  arose  the  name  of 
Tiucia  for  the  country,  which  till  then  had  not  been  used  in  writing ;  and 
hence,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  Tcwcana,  and^  for  the  people  themselves, 
TofMfit.  The  terms  Etrwria  and  Etrutd  presuppose  the  simfde  form  Etruri; 
and  this  we  may  hold  to  be  the  name  by  which  the  Italians  originally  designated 
the  conquerors  0/  the  Tyrrhenians,  although  the  name  both  of  Tuscans  and 
JBtruscaoB  was  no  less  foreign  to  the  people  than  that  ofTyrrhenians.  They 
called  themselves,  as  already  remarked,  Ratena.  The  name  Tyrrhenian  arose 
firom  the  Qreeks*  confounding^he  conquered  race  with  their  conquerore.  (iVt«- 
daiAf,  Rom,  Hist,  vol.  i.,  p.  113,  Cambr'.  trmuL) 

(B.)  HiSTOBicAi.  Skbtch  or  Etbubia. 

I.  Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regnlar  and  efiectivd  plan  for  securing  their 
conquests  and  strengthening  their  confederacies,  they  would  have  been  the 
masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  Romans.  But  their 
enterprises,  after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desultory,  and  their  meas- 
ures  ill  combined  and  ineffectual.  A  &tal  waot'of  internal  union,  which  pro- 
railed  among  their  states,  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  Gallic  invaders 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania,  while  Rome  was 
aiming  at  the  very  centre  of  their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and- 
systematic  attacks,  which,  with  her,  were  never  known  to  fail.  '  r 

.  11.  Etruria  was  standing  at  the  summit  of  her  greatness  about  the  end  of  the 
fbird  century  of  Rome.  In  the  next  she  lost  the  wl^ole  country  beyond  the 
Apennines,  with  Veii  and  Capena.  A  great  part  of  the  fifth  century  Was-spent 
Hi  an  irresolute  struggle,  which  Yolsinii  alone  maintained  with  any  fortitude, 
against  the  prevailing  destiny  of  Rome. 

III.  After  this  the  nation  enjoyed  two  centuries  of  inglorious  repose.  Even 
daring  the  second  Punic  war,  her  prosperity  was  so  far  restored  that  Arretium 
of  itself  was  able  to  support  Scipio^s  African  expedition  with  arms  aqd  com  for 
the  whole  army,  and  with  pay  for  the  crew  of  a^et.  In  this  state  of  ease 
they  felt  no  desire  for  the  Roman  franchise,  which  bound  such  as  shared  it  to 
the  performance  of  hard  duties.  When  they  received  it,  however,  they  dis- 
played no  less  courage  than  the  Marsiai(is  and  Samnites  in  maintaining  its  full 
honor.  But  fortune  dealt  hardly  with  them,  and,  after  the  final  success  of  Syl- 
la's  party,  many  of  their  cities  were  razed  to  the  ground  for  haviqg  sided  with 
Marius. 

rv.  The  form  of  government  in  Etruria,  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  aristocratic.  The  ruling  class  formed  both  an  aristocracy  and 
priesthood,  and  effectually  prevented  the  mind  of  the  nation  fh>m  expanding 
itself  in  its  natural  growth.  The  great  body  of  the  people  appear  to  have  formed 
a  class  of  clients  or  dependents  on  the  ruling  caste. 

V.  Wherever  the  Etrurians  settled  we  find  them  to  have  erectied  twelve  con"* 
federate  cities,  which  were,  in  fact,  so  many  aristocratio  republics,  having  a 
magistrate  presiding  over  each  termed  Lucumo.  Thus  we  have  twelve  con- , 
federate  cities  in  Etruria  proper,  twelve  in  the  northern  Etrurian  territory 
around  the  Po,  and  twelve,  again,  in  Campanian  Etruria.  Niebuhr,  Miiller,  and 
other  modem  scholara  have  endeavored  to  determine  what  these  cities  were, 
hot  only  with  partial  success.    In  Etruria  around  the  Po,  many  of  these  cities 
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seem  to  haye*bemi  utterly  destroyed  at  the  ipnptioa  of  the  Qanb.  Of  tlioee  in 
Etniria  proper,  Niebuhr  givea  the  foDowii^  fen :  1.  Ctsn  or  AgyUa ;  %.  Tarqiii' 
Hii ;  3.  Pojmhmum  ;  4.  VdaUrra ;  A.  ArretiMm ;  6.  Ftnuia ;  7.  Ciuaium ;  8.  Ra^ 
M0a ;  9.  VeU ;  10.  Volsimi,  The  two  that  are  wantiog  can  not  be  fixed  with 
any  certainty.    Vapina,  C2fta,:  and  F«fi/tf  may  appear  to  have  a  dalm. 

•  *  *  • 

(C.)    CiTiaa  OP  Etruiia. 

BEonvifiNo  from  the  Macm^  we  come  to,  1.  Luna^  on  the  coast, 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  and  capacious  harbor  (now  the  OtUf 
of  Spezzia)  as  early  as  the. days  of  Ennius.  Before  the  new 
diTision  under  Augustus,  Luna  had  formed  part  of  Liguria. 
It  was  ali^  faitnous  for  its  white  marbles,  which  now  take  their 
name  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Carrara.  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  wine  and  cheese  made^in  its  vicinity;  the  latter  were 
sometimes  so  large  sis  to  weigh  one  thousand  potmds.  The 
ruins  of  the  place  now  bear  the  name  of  Luni.,  2.  Lucus  Fe- 
ronice,  to  the  southeast,  at  first  merely  a  place  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Feronia,  but  afterward  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
colonial  town.  3.  Luca^  now  called  Lucca,  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  River  Ausatj  now  the  Serchio,  To  this  place  Tiberius 
Gracchus  retired  after  the  tmfortnnate  campaign  on  the  Tre* 
bia;  and  Ccesar  frequently  made  his  head-quarters  here  dur- 
ing his  command  in  the  two  Gauls.  4.  Pis€$  or  Pisa,  as  it 
ks  sometimes  written,  to  the  southwest,  and  still  retaining  its 
situation  and  name,  Pisa,  as  a  modem  city  of  great  celebrity. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  anciently  it  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ausar  and  Amus,  but  now  they  flow  into  the  sea  by 
separate  channels.  Pisa  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
some  of  the  followers  of  Nestor  in  their,  wanderings  after  the 
fjEdl  of  Troy.  Its^  harbor  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
in  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  In 
Strabo's  time  it  was  still  a  very  flourishing  commercial  place, 
from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished  to  the  fleets,  and 
the  costly  marbles  which  the  neighboring  quarries  afforded. 

Diverging  now  into  the  interior,  we  come  to,  1.  Pistoria  at 
Pistdrium,  to  the  northeast  of  Luca,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  now  Pistoia.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  plaoe 
Catiline  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  forces  of  the  republic. 
2.  FmsHlcBy  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  now  Fiefiole,  Catiline  made  this  the  chief  hold  of  his 
party  in  Etruria.     It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
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Pliny ;  at  pfesent  a  small  village  marks  its  site.  3.  Florentia^ 
a  short  distanoe  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Amns,  now  Florence 
(in  Italian,  Ftrmzt).  Although  so  celebrated  in  modem  times 
as  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a  foundation 
of  great  antiquity,  as  we  fiiid  no  m^stion  madb  of  it  before  tiie 
time  of  Ceesar,  by  whom,  as  Fiontinus  informs  us,  it  was  ooV 
onized,  unless  we  make  Fluentia  identical  wiih  it,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Floras  as  having  sofTered  severely,  along  with 
many  other  cities,  in  the  civil  wars  of  StyUa  and  Marius. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  we  come  to,  1.  Partus  HercUlis  Lu 
bwrm  or  Labratiis,  now  Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Livomo).    2.  Vada  - 
VoUUerrana^  about  eighteen  miles  further  on.    It  was  the  bar*  * 
hot  of  VolcUerrtBj  and  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  ; 
CiBcmay  which  still  retains  its  name.    The  modem  name  of  . 
the  place  is  Vada,     3.  VoUUerrts^  fifteen  miles  inland,  and  on. 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Ceecina.     Its  Etrurian  name,  as  it 
appears  on  numerous  coins,  was  VelcUhri,    The  modem  name 
is  VoUerra.   T^xb  was  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  Etm- 
ria,  and  its  massive  remains  at- the  present  day  bear  full  testis 
mony  to  its  ancient  splendor  and  iinportance.    4.  S^na  JtduL 
to  the  east  of  Volaterrse,  and  now  well  known  as  Sienna,    Thd 
more  ancient  name  was  Sena^  to  which  Julia  was  subsequenir 
ly  added,  to  distinguish  it  firom  Sena  OaUica  in  Umbria.     Thisi 
designation  Julia  implies  a  colony  founded  by  Julius  or  Augus»' 
tns  C»sar.     5.  Vetulomiy  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  ani3 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  of  the  twelve  great 
4»ties  of  Etruria.     D'Anville  errs  in  placing  it  on  the  coasts 
since  Strabo  expressly  says  that  Populomwm  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  close  to  the  sea.     A  more  care* 

r 

fal  examination  of  the  vioiniiy  has  ]»raved  that  the  ruins  of  Vei> 
ulonii  exist  in  a  forest  still  called  Selva  di  Veileta, 

6.  Popaloniumj  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
ooast,  being  the  only  one  of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  dose 
to  the  8ea«  In  other  ine^fcanoes  the  Etrurians  were  [nrevent- 
ed  from  foundijbg  any  kUrge  cities  immediately  on  the  coasti 
both  by  the  Want  of  coniiniKlioas'hatbdrs^  and  their  fear  of  pi- 
llptes*  Populemum9.hd.^^xeVar9p^eias8ed  great  advantages  in 
•this  teipect^  since  it  was  both  seoi^ire  and  of  great  extent,  and 
from  its  pcoxioilty  to  the  island  cjC  Ilic^^  now  JSilkij  so  rich  in 
metalsi  of  the  highest  tmjportahoe;  since  the  produce  of  the 
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mines  seems  never  to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  island 
itself,  but  to  have  been  always  sent  over  to  Populonimn  for 
that  purpose.  The  city  itself  Was  placed  on  a  lofty  cliff,  that 
tail  out  into  the  sea,  and  formed  the  PrtmuniJUyrium  PopnUom- 
urn ;  tiie  harbor  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  h^e,  too, 
was  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians.  The  Etrurian  name 
of  the  city,  as  appears  from  numerous  coins,  was  Pupluna. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Populonium  sus- 
tained a  siege  about'  the  same  tin^e  with  VolaterrsB,  in  which 
it  suffered  so  mudi  that  nothing  but  the  temples  and  &  few 
houses  were  preserved.  Its  ruins  are  about  three  miles  north 
of  Piombino.  7.  MusellcBj  tp  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  great  cities.  Some  remarkable  ruins, 
with  the  name  of  Roselley  point  to  its  "site.  It  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the  course  of  the  wars  with  Etru- 
ria.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  read  of  its  furnishing  timber, 
especially  fir,  for  the  Roman  fleets.  Near  it  was  the  Lacu$ 
PriliSy  already  mentioned  (page  264),  and  also  the  River  Urn* 
broy  now  Ombrone,  whose  name  Pliny  regards  as  indicative  of 
the  Umbrians  having  once  been  in  possession  of  Etruria. 

8.  Partus  Teldmo,  below  the  River  Umbro,  and  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  since  its  foundation  was  even  fabulously  as* 
oribed  to'^e  Argonauts.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city.  The 
modem  name  is  Telamone.  The  country  between  Telamo  and 
the  Lake.  Prilis  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  in- 
vading Gauls  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  and 
Paulus  iEmilius.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  seven  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  is  common- 
ly called  the  battle  of  Telamo,  but  the  scene  of  action  was  near- 
er tiie  Lake  Prilis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbro.  9.  Cdsa^ 
called,  also,  Cossa  &nd  Cossce^  to  the  southeast,  on  a  peninsula, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  Mons  Argentarius.  The  pen- 
insula formed  two  bays ;  the  one  on  the  north  answers  to  the 
modem  Stagno  dPOrbiiellOj  and  in  it  the  tunny  fishery  was 
carried  on.  Hence  the  name  given  to  the  harbor  on  this  side. 
Partus  ad  Cetaricu.  The  bay  on  the  other  side  formed  the 
Partus  CossaniuSj  called,  also,  Partus  HerculiSj  and  now  Pario 
iPErcale.  '  Cosa  was  a  very  ancient  Etrurian  city,  and  found- 
ed, i^ccording  to  Pliny,  by  the  Volcientes.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans  during  the  second  Panic  war,  and 
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Kre  hear  of  it  frequently  in  the  naval  history  of  Rome  as  cue 
of  the  prinoipal  stations  for  her  fleets  on  the  lower  sea.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Groths  under  Alaric. 
Its  ruins  are  at  a  litUe  distance  from  the  modern  town  of  An- 
sedoniay  which  is  now  itself  in  ruins. 

10.  GrdvisciBy  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  a  sea-port.     It 
appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note,  and  probably  served 
as  a  harbor  to  theoity  of  Tarquinii,    The  low  and  marshy  sit- 
uation in  whioh  it  was  built  seems  to  have  rendered  this  town 
always  unhealthy.    It  occupied  probably  the  site  of  the  Torre 
di  CometOy  not  Cometo  itsetf,  whioh  is  too  far  inland."^   11.  Tar- 
0clm«Vsome  distance  inland,  in  a  northeast  direction  from  Gra* 
vises,  and  on  the  le|ft  bank  of  the  Marta*     This  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  celebrated  in  history 
for  its  early  connection  with  Rome,  since  from  it  the  Tarquin 
frunity  came  to  that  capital.     The  foundation  of  this  city  is  as- 
cribed by  Strabo  to  Tarchon,  the  famous  Etrurian  chief,  who  is 
so  often  introduced  by  the  poets.    Tarquinii  was  foremost  among 
the  cities  of  Etruria  to  asstist  Tarquinius  Superbus  in  re-estab- 
lishing himself  at  Rome.  ^  Its  wars  with  that  city  and  final  sub- 
jugation are  related  by  Livy .     At  a  later  period  it  became  a  col- 
ony and  munidpium.     The  country  around  was,  as  it  still  is, 
productive  in  flax,  and  hence  we  read  of  this  <dty's  having  fru*- 
nished  sails  for  the  Roman  fleet.    The  Tuscan  name  was  prob- 
ably Tarcuna,    The  site  of  the  place  is  still  indicated  by  some 
ruins  near  Gometo,  still  called  Turchina.    12.  Centum  Celled^ 
to  the  south,  now  Civita  Vecchia,     This  place,  which  obtain- 
ed its  name  from  a  large  number  of  hamlets  that  were  scat- 
tered around,  first  assumed  importance  w&en  Trajan  caused  a 
magnificent  harbor  to  be  constructed  here,  which  Pliny  the 
younger  has  described  in  one  of  his  letters.     Two  immense  piers 
formed  the  port,  which  was  semicircular,  while  an  island,  con- 
structed artificially  of  immense  masses  of  rock,  brought  there 
by  vessels  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  served  as  a  break-water  in  firont, 
and  supported  a  pharos.     The  coast  being  very  destitute  of 
riielter  for  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajan's  was  a  great 
national  benefit,  and  hence  the  place  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Trajani  Partus,   Centum  Cellse  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  the  inhabitants  built  another  town  some  dis- 
tance inland;  but  afterward  they  reoccupied  the  site  of  ^^the 
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old  oity,^  wMoh  flrom  that  ciroHmstanoeobtaiiied  iti  preMnl 
name.  .. 

13.  Pyrgi  or  Pyrgos,  io  the  soatheast^^  «pplaoe  of  great  aii* 
tiquity,  and^  aB  its  name  imports,  of  Grecian;  that  is,  Pdasgio 
origm.  This  city  contained  a.  temple  of  the  goddess  Luoina^ 
oelebrated  for  its  riches  tuitil  picmdered  by  Dionysios  of  Syra* 
cuse,  not  long  after  tiie  eaptnre  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The 
modem  town  of  Santa  Severa  ooonpies  its  place.  14.  C(gref 
a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  by 
the  Greek  writers  Agyllq  {^kyvXXa).  It  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  ot  Etruria,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for 
justice  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  though  Tcry  powetful  and  abfe 
to  send  out  fleets  and  armies,  it  always  abstained  from  piracy, 
to  which  the  other  Etrurian  cities  were  so  much  addiotod. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Cs&re 
rendered  that  city  an  important  seryioe  by  receiving  their 
priests  and  vestals,  and  by  defeating  the  Gauls  en  their  letum 
through  the  Sabine  country,  oa  which  occasion  they  are  said 
to  have  recovered  the  gold  with  which  Rome  had  purchased  its 
liberation.  In  return  for  this,  the  Romans  declared  the  Co^rites 
public  guests  of  Rome,  and  admitted  them  to  a  portion  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  her  citizens.  In  Strabo's  time  this  celebra- 
ted  city  was  reduced  to  insignificance,  being  less  frequented 
tiian  tiie  mineral  waters  (Aqu(B  CaritOfu^^  now  Bagni  di 
Sasso)  in  its  vicinity.  The  remains  of  Ceere  are  still  to  be 
traced  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  spot  now  known  by 
the  name  ci  Cervetcri.  15.  Lorium^  to  tiie  southeast,  a  small 
place,  answering  bow  to  Castel  Guido.  In  a  villa  here  Anto- 
ninus Pius  vras  brought  up,  and  here,  also,  he  died.  16.  Par^ 
tus  Augusti.  '  An  account  of  this  will  be  given  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  OsHa  in  Latium. 

In  order  to  describe  what  remains  of  Etruria,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  northeast  portion  of  that  province,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Amus*  and  will  then  examine  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Pursuing  this  course,  we  come  to,  1.  ArrStiumf 
now  ArezzOy  a  town  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  states  of  Etruria.  It  became 
a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  a  defence  against 
the  inOnrsi<nis  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  we  also  find  the  coa« 
sul  Flaminius  posted  there  to  defend  the  entrance  of  Etrurie^ 
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against  Hannibal.  Cssar  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself 
master  of  this  important  place  when  he  had  seized  npcxi  Ari- 
miniim,  but  sent  Antony  with  five  cohorts  to  occupy  it.  Ar* 
retium  was  much  celebrated  for  its  terra  coita  vases,  which 
Pliny  ranks  with  those  of  Samoa  and  Sagontum.  Besides  the 
Arretinm  which  we  are  here  considering,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
son was  sometimes  called  Arretium  Vetus^  there  were  two  other 
RoBQian  colonies  of  the  same  name  in  this  quarter,  distinguished 
as  Arretium  Jidium  and  Arretium  Fidens,  The  former  of 
these  answers  to  the  modem  SuUiano^  tiie  latter  to  Custiglu 
one.  2.  Cortanay  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Arretium. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  and  of  Pelas- 
gic  origin,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  massy  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls.  It  was  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cory  thus,  &ther  of  iDardfinus,  and  hence  is  called  by  Virgil  the 
city  of  Corythus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  modem  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  3.  Pe- 
rUsiUy  somewhat  to  the  southeast,  of  the  Lacus  Trasymenus, 
and  on  the  site  pf  the  modern  city  of  Perugia,  This  place  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  Cortona,  and  equal  to  it  in  dig- 
nity  and  rank  among  the  confederated  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
was  also  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Perusia  became  a  Rotnan  colony 
about  B.C.  44,  and  some  years  after  sustained  a  memorable 
siege,  in  which  Antony  held  out  against  Octavianus  Ceesar,  but 
^  at  length  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this  occasion 
many  of  the  Perusians  were  put  to  death,  and  the  city  was  ao- 
eidentaUy  bnmed ;  a  madrJ  having  set  fire  to  his  o^  house, 
a  general  conflagration  ensued.  Perusia,  however,  appears  to 
have  risen  firom  its  ruins,  and  under  the  Emperor  Justinian  we 
find  it  maintaining  a  successful  siege  against  the  Goths. 

4.  Clusiumy  to  the  west  of  Perusia^  and.  nearly  on  a  line 
with  it,  now  Chiusi.  This  was  the  capital  of  Porsena,  the 
early  enemy  of  Rome.  Its  first  name  is  said  to  have  been  Co' 
merSj  and  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Umbrian 
Camertes,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Tuscans.  The  siege 
of  Clusium  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  provocation  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Roman  ambassadors,  led  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  itself.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Porsena  erected  for 
himself  the  splendid  mausoleum,  of  which  Pliny  has  transmit- 
ted to  us  a  description  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  but  which 
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bears  no  email  appearanoe  of  fiction,  sinoO)  had  so  stopendons 
a  work  actually  existed,  some  traces  of  it  wonld  have  remained, 
not  merely  in  Pliny's  day,  but  even  in  the  present  aga. '  Pliny 
makes  a  distinction  between  Clusium  Vetus  and  Novum,  A 
village  named  Chiusij  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines^  north  of 
Arretium,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  letter.  .  5.  VoUinii  or 
Volsiniunij  on  the  northern  shore  x>f  the  Locus  VolsiniensiSj 
and  now  Bolsena^^mkei  among  the  cities  of  Etruria.  It  sub- 
sequently became  so  enervated  by  its  wealth  and  luxury  as  io 
allow  its  slaves  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  give  way  to 
the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  and  excess,  tiU  at  labt  the  cit- 
izens were  forced  to  seek  protection  from  Rome.. .  The  rebels 
were  then  speedily  reduced  and  brought  to  condign,  jpiunishmwt 
As  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of  VoMnii,  it  ifi  statedby 
Pliny  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by  the  Romans,.jk^o  less  than 
two  thousand  statues.  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  .£trus- 
can  goddess  Nortia  was  worshipped  here,  and  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  the  years  by  fixing  nails  in  her  temple.  Vol- 
sinii  at  a  later  period  was  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus. 
.  6.  Volcij  an  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  have  stood  be- 
tween the  preceding  and  Tarquinii.  Its  site  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Piano  di  Void,  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Volcientes.  7.  Fdnum  VoUummByto  the  southeast  of  VoUinii j 
and  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Etrurian  nation  was  held  on  solemn  occasions.  8.  Trossiilumj 
a  little  to  the  southeast,  of  which  some  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Trosso.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  this  town  having  been  taken  by  cavalry  alone,  the  Ro* 
man  horse  from  that  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  TroS" 
suli.  9.  Fescenniuniy  east  of  the  Lctcus  CimMfms^  and  near  the 
Tiber,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  Galese.  It  is  noted 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  poetry  for  the  nuptial  songs  called  Car'- 
mina  Fescenmna^  to  which,  according  to  Festus,  it  gave  its 
name.  10.  Fal&rium^  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  FaU^ 
Hiy  to  the  southwest  of  tiie  preceding,  and  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Falisci.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  the  position  of 
the  present  Civita  Castellana,  The  wars  of  the  Falisci  with 
Rome  are  chiefly  detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the 
celebrated  story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  oc- 
oors.    It  was  not,  however,  tUl  the  third  year  after  the  first  Pa« 
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nio  war  that  this  people  were  finally  reduoed.  The  waters  of 
tiie  Faliscan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of  the  Clitum- 
ntu,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  ooromnnioatiiig  a  white 
color  to  oattle.  11.  Capena^  to  the  southeast  of  Mans  SomcU^ 
and  often  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of  Rome.  It  stood  at 
a  plaoe  now  oalled  Civttucula. 

12.  Veil,  to  the  east  of  Csre,  and  eleven  miles  from  Rome^ 
to  which  it  was  at  one  time  a  formidabb  rivaL  It  sustained 
many  long  war^  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken  by 
Gamillus  after  a  siege  often  years.  Its  opulence  is  attested 
by  the  account  which  historian^  have  given  of  the  booty  that 
Camillus  obtainedfor  his  army  atits  fall.  In  fertility  of  soil  and 
extent  of  territory,  Veil  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  its  ri- 
val. After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  an  effort  was 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Veii.  It  failed, 
and  from  this  time  we  scarcely  hear  of  the  latter  city.  Veii 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  CcBsar,  who  divided  its 
lands  among  his  soldiers ;  but  in  the  civil  wars  which  ensued 
after  his  death,  it  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  left  in  a  most  des- 
olate state.  It  rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  and  was  r&ised  to 
municipal  rank,  probably  under  Tiberius ;  and  We  find  it  ex- 
isting even  under  the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Theodosian. 
Its  site  answer  to  the  spot  now  called  PIsola  Famese. 

Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Etruria. 

1.  UrffOSj  oalled  by  Rutilius  Oargotij  and  lying  in  a  south-  r 
west  direction  from  Portus  Herculis  Libumi  or  Leghorn,    It  is 
now  Oorgona,    2.  Meenaria,  near  the  preceding,  now  Meloria. 

3.  Ilvay  now  Elba^  called  by  the  Greeks  JEthdliay  distant 
about  ten  miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest  point  of  the  Tus- 
can coast.  Qva  was  early  celebrated  for  its  rich  iron -mines, 
but  by  whom  they  were  first  discovered  and  worked  is  uncer- 
tain, as  they  are  said  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  labors  carried  aa 
for  an  incalculable  time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  first  to  make  knoWn  the  mineral  riches 
of  this  island,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Pelasgic  Tytrheni 
learned  to  estimate  its  value,  which  may  have  held  out  to  them 
no  small  inducement  for  settling  on  a  coast  otherwise  deficient 
in  natural  advantagesr  It  is  to  this  latter  people  that  we  may 
trace  the  name  of  JEthalia^  since  it  appears  that  LemnoSi 
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which  they  once  inhabited,  bore,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius,  the  same  af^ilation  in  more  ancient  times.  The 
Partus  ArffouSj  in  this  island,  ftibied  to  have  derived  its  name 
firom  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  is  now  Porto  Feraio. 

4.  Pldndsta,  a  small  island  between  Ilva  and  Corsica,  called 
Planasia  by  Varro,  ahd  Pldndria  by  Pliny.  It  is  now  Pi€i» 
nosa,  Tacitus  relates  that  Augustus  banished  to  tiiis  island 
his  nephew  Agrippa,  and  that  the  young  prince  was  put  to  death 
here  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  5.  Caprdriay  northwest  of 
Ilva,  and  now  Capraia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  goats 
{eaprm)  with  which  it  abounded.  Hence,  also,  the  Greeks 
called  it  ^gilon  {AlyiXuv^  from  off).  6.  Igilium^  q>posite  the! 
harbor  of  Cosa,  and  now  Oiglio.  Close  to  it  lay  another  smalir 
island,  called  Dianium  or  Artimiriumy  nowGianuti  - 

5.  UMBRIA  AND  PICENUM.       , 
UMBRIA. 

(A.)      NaKB    AlfO    BoUHDAEIBfl. 

I.  Ufnbria  takes  its  name  from  the  Umbri^  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  called  by  the  Greeks  'OpLdpuudy  a  word  which  this  lat- 
ter people  su{q[)osed  to  he,  derived  from  6ft6po^f  ^^  a  rain-stormi'' 
under  the  singular  idea  that  they  were  a  people  saved  from  a 
universal  deluge. 

II.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Umbrians  were  originally 
a  great  and  powerfrd  nation,  and  they  are  regarded  by  some 
of  the  ancients  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  at  first,  too,  was  very  extensive,  embracing  probably 

i  not  only  what  afi;erward  was  called  Umbriay  but  abo  the  south- 

I  em  part  of  Etruria,  and  the  district  occupied  by  the  Sabines 

i  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Tiber ;  while,  on  the  northeast 

)  sk>pe  of  the  Apennines,  toward  the  upper  sea  and  the  Po,  they 

I  are  said  to  have  spread  as  conquerors,  to  have  expelled  the  Li- 

\  bnmians  and  the  Siculi  from  the  coast,  and  to  have  maintained 

\  an  obstinate  contest  with  the  Tuscans  for  the  territory  on  the 

lower  Po. 
^  in.  But  Umbria,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  here  to  con* 

|,  aider  it,  that  is,  under  the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in 

the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  very  difforent  from  all  this,  and 
was  bounded  as  foUows :  On  the  north  by  the  Rubicon^  whicdi 
separated  it  from  Oallia  Cisalpina  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Adru 
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miic  and  Picenmm;  on  the  west  by  the  Apenmne$  kid  TtUtj 
dividiiig  it  from  Etmria:  and  on  the  aoath  by  the  country  of 
the  SabineB^ 

(B.)      SjlKTCH.OP  TSB   HlflTORT  or  Um  BBIA. 

I.  Tbb  Umbri  come  into  ooUisioD  with  the  Etruaeana,  who  defett  them,  and 
take  three  hundred  of  their  towns. 
'  II.  Not  loog  after  this  a  new  foe  appears,  equally  formidable  to  both  the  oon- 
/  querors  and  the  conquered,  namely,  the  Galli  SSndnes,  the  same  who  afterward 
took  Rome.  The  Tuscans  are  Tanquished  and  driven  ftom  the  conntry  around 
the  Po,  while  the  Umbri  also  feel  the  foiee  of  the  inyasion,  and  are  driven  from 
the  shores  of  the  Adtiatio  into  the  mountains:  The  Senones  take  possessioo 
of  the  coast. 

III.  The  decisd^e  struggle  between  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  now  takes 
place,,  and  we  find  the  CamerteM  Umbri,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Etmria,  offer- 
ing to  assist  the  Romaics  iUrtheir  attack  upon  ^ir  Etmsoao  neighbors.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark^  that  the  emissary  sent  by  the  Romans,  and  wlio  is  acquainted 
with  the  Etruscan  language,  is  enabled  thereby  to  convefte  with  the  Camtrt€9 
Utnhri,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  themi 

IV.  After  the  oveithAiw  ef  the  Etnfecans,  the  Umbri  make,  when  it  is  too 
late,  an  efiort  to  check  the  advanoe  of  the  conquering  l^pans.  The  consul 
Decius,  who  has  advanced  into  Etmria,  retraces  his  steps  to  oppose  the  new 
enemy,  and  the  other  consul  Fabius,  who  has  been  fighting  against  the  Sam- 
nites,  is  ordered  by  the  senate  to  march  round  against  the  Umbri,  who  are  a»- 
eemhled  at  ifcMms.  •  ^  .         ^ 

V.  This  joint  movement  damps  the  spirit  of  the  Umbri,  and  th^ir  forces  dis- 
perse to  their  several  strongholds.  Only  one  tribe,  called  Maierina,  keeps  the 
field,  and  attacks  the  camp  of  Fabius,  but  are  defeated,  B.C.  307.  ,  In  a  short 
time  most  of  the  conununfties  of  Umbri  silhmit  to  Rome  without  much  resist^ 
anoe ;  >3ar8lna,  however,  is.one  of  the  last  to  yield.  The  Senones  are^totally  ex- 
tirpated about  twenty-five  years  afterward,  and  Umbria  again  reaches  to  the  sea. 

(C.)      ClTtlSOrUVBElA. 

Adyanchio  from  the  Rubicon  along  the  coast,  we  com^  to, 
1.  Arifninumy  now  Bi^inij  situate  between  the  rivers  Arin^" 
nus  and  Aprusuj  now  the  Marecchia  and  AMsafSnd  the  former 
of  which  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  city.  After  the  ex« 
pnlaion  of  the  Senones,  Ajruoinmny  originally  an  Umbrian  city, 
received  a  Roman  colony.  From  this  period  it  was  considered 
a  most  important  place,, and  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  and  hence  we  generally  find  a  Roman  army  stationed 
there  daring  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars.  How  much  imports 
ance  Ceesar  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  place  is  shown  1^ 
his  seizing  it  immediately  aftw  crossing  the  Rubicon*  That  it 
continued  to  flourish  under  Augustus  is.  evident  from  the  re* 
mains  of  several  great  works  erected  there  during  the  reign  of 
that  emperor.    2.  Pisawrumy  now  PesawOf  to  the  southeast,  at 
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the  mo^ISi  of  tiie  River  Pisaurus,  now  the  Foglia.  It  becanM 
a  Roman  colony  B.C.  185,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  colonized 
again  either  by  Julias  or  Augustus  CsBsar,  since  inscriptions 
give  it  the  title  of  Coloma  Julia,  The  climate  of  this  place 
appears  from  Catullus  to  have  been  in  bad  repute.  3.  Sena 
Oallica^  now  Sinigagliqj  on  the  right  ba^  of  the  River  MU 
$uSy  now  the  Nigola,  The  surname  Oallica  was  added  to  dis- 
tinguish this  place  from  the  Etruscan  Sena.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  after  they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated 
the  Senones.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Marias  and  Sylla,  Sena, 
which  sided  with  M  arius,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey. 
We  must  now  return  to  the  north  of  Umbzia,  in  order  to  de- 
scribe the  interior  of  thQ  province.  Advancing,  then,  from  this 
pointy  we  come  Jo^  1.  Sarsina^  on  tihe  left  bank  of  the  SapiSj 
now  the  Savio,  and  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Plautus,  tCe  comic  writer.  Sarsina  must 
have  been  at  ojt^  time  a  place  of  note,  since  it  gave  name  to  a 
numerous  iTmbrian  tribe.  From  ancient  inscriptions  we  leam 
that  it  was  a  miinicipiunin  Th6  Sapinian  tribe  seem  to  have 
occupied  ihe  mountainous  district  near  the  source  of  the  river 
whraice  they  derived  their  appellation,  and  to  have  dwelt  not  far 
from  Sarsina.  Some  vestige  of  the  ancient  name  may  still  be 
Iraced  in  that  of  a  place  now  called  Sapigno.  2.  Pitinum  PU 
saurensSy  to  the  southeast,  so  called  from  its  situation  cm  the' 
River  Pisaurus^  It  is  now  probably  Piagnino.  3.  Urbtnum' 
Meiaurensey  to  the  southeast,  now  Urbania^  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Metaurus^  whence  it  derived  the  latter  part  of 
its  name.  4.  Urbmum  Horiense^  to  the  northeast,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  same  river,  npw  UrbinOy  the  capital  of  a  dudiy 
of  the  same  name.  Here  Valens,  general  of  ViteUins,  was  put 
to  death.  In  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  this  place  is  the 
defile  anciently  called  Petra  Pertusa  or  Intercisaj  now  il  Furlo 
or  Sasso  ForatOj  from  its  being  cut  through  the  rock  which 
here  closes  in  to  the  edge  of  the  River  Cantiano.  This  work 
must  doubtless  be  referred  to  the  construction  of  the  Flaminian 
Way.  5.  Fdruvi  Semprbniij  nearer  the  sea,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Metaurus..  It  answers  to  the  modem  Fossam* 
brone.  The  battle  between  Hasdmbal  and  the  Roman  gener* 
als  must  have  taken  place  here,  according  to  the  best  opinions: 
A  hill  between  Fossambrane  and  the  pass  of  Furlo  is  still  called 
Monte  (TAsdrubale. 
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6.  Sew^numy  to  the  soathwesiy  and  nearer  the  Apennineat 
now  Sentina,  It  was  oelebrated  for  the  batUe  fought  in  ita 
vicinity  between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  leagaed  with  the 
Samnites,  B.C.  295;  in  Which  the  consul  Deoius  so  nobly  de- 
voted himself  for  his  potintry.  Sentinum  is  also  noted  for  hav* 
ing  held  out  against  the  second  triumvirate.  7.  CamMnumf 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  borders  of  Pioenum,  and  now  Cameri-^ 
no.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Camerte  of 
Strabo,  to  which  we  will  presently  come. 

We  must  now  turn  to  that  part  of  Umbria  which  lies  to  the  . 
west  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Beginning  with,> 
the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  we  come  to,  1.  Tifemum  TiberinuMy 
80  called  because  near  the  sources  of  that  stream.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  left  bank,  and  answers  to  the  modem  Citid  di  Cos* 
telio,  Tifemum  iid  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  situated  near  the  villa  of  the  younger  Phny.  2.  Igupi'^ 
wmj  to  the  south  of  Tifemumj  and  at  the  foot  cxf  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  Eugubbioj  or  more  commonly 
Chubbioj  and  was  a  mumcipium.  This  city  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  in  modem  times  from  the  discovery,  in  its  vicinity, 
A.D.  1440,  of  several  bronze  tablets  covered  with  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian,  others  in  Latin  characters.  To 
the  northeast  of  this  place  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenni- 
nas,  to  which  the  Umbrians  resorted  to  sacrifioej  as  the  Etrus- 
cans did  to  the  tem{de  of  Voltumna,  and  the  Latins  to  the  Al- 
ban  Mount.  Some  vestiges  of  this  temple  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  Monte  Sant^  UbcUdo.  3.  NucSriay  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Nocera.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manu- 
fjEicture  of  wooden  vessels.  4.  Mevdnia^  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  now  Bevagrut,  This  place  was  famous  for  its 
wide-extended  plains  and  rich  pastures.  Here  Vitellius  took 
post,  as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  empire 
against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  This 
city  is  also  memorable  as  having  be^i  the  birth-place  of  Pro- 
pertius. 

5.  SpoUtiumj  |o  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Spbleio, 
It  ranked  high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but  it  suf> 
fered  severely  from  proscription  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla.  6.  CarsUUBy  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  noticed  by 
Strabo  among  the  principal  towns  of  Umbria.    The  ancient 
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»le  6tiH  retains  the  name  o£  GamoU,  7.  TMer^  aboat  eight 
miles  to  th^  northwest  of  CarsuUty  and  now  Todi.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria,  and  famous  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Marsr  Its  sitaatioa  on  a  kfly  hill  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  strength.  8.  ilm^a,  south  of  the  preceding,  and  near 
the  Tiber.  It  i?  now  Amelia,  This  was  one  of  the  most  oon* 
sidemble  and  ancient  cities  of  Umbria,  and,  according  to  Catis 
could  boast  of  ah  origin  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Rome.  It 
was  a  municipium^  and  became  a  colony  Tender  Augustus. 

i  9.  Camerte^  between  Ameria  and  Tuder,  and  now  Camarata. 

i  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Camertes,  a  powerful  Umbriaa 

1  tribe. 

10.  Interaifma^  east  of  Ameria,  and  so  called  because  sitoa* 
ted  between  two  branches  of.  the  River  Nar.  Hence,  also,  the 
inhabitants  were  known  as  the  'IfUeramnates  Nartes^  to  distin* 
guish  them  from  those  of  Interamna  oh  ike  Liris,  in  New  La* 
tium.  It  is  now  the  well-known  town  of  Term.  This  place 
suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  between  Marine  and  Sylbu 
The  adjacent  plains,  which  were  watered  by  the  Nar,  are  rep* 
resented  as  the  most  productive  in  Italy,  and  Pliny  assures  us 
that  the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year.  11.  iVar- 
lua,  lower  down  on  die  Nar,  more  anciently  called  Nequmum^ 
and  zK>w  Nami.  This  change  of  name  took  place  after  the 
town  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  when  it  received  a  ocio^ 
ny  with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  defence  against  the 
Umbri.  V  It  wa9  situate  on  a  lofty  Mil,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flowed  the  Nar.  A  bridge  was  raised  over  this  river  by* Au- 
gustus, the  arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  hi^est  known. 
12.  Ocf^culum^  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  few  miles 
firom  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  ia  now  Otricoli.  This 
place  suffered'  severely  during  the  Social  War,  but  was  still,  m 

Strabo's  time,  a  city  of  note. 

*** 

PIGENUR 
(A.)    Namb,  Boundaribs,  6lc. 

I.  Picenum  took  its  name  from  the  Piceni^s^  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Sabines;  and  these  colonists  are  said  to 
have  assumed  the  appellation  of  Pic&tUes  because  led  in  iheir 
migration  from  home  by  a  woodpecker  (picus)^  the  saered  bird 
of  Mamer8»or  Mars.   •According,  however,  to  the  legend  of  tiie 
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poet8>  they  were*  so  called  bom  the  anoieiit  PiotiB,  the  mythie 
Jeader  of  their  ooloioy. 

n.  Pte^^tf^m.was  bonndad  on  the  north  by  Umbria^  oa  the  - 
east  by  the  Adriatic ^  on- the  west  by  Umbria  and  the  oountry 
of  tile  SabineSf  and  on  tkie  soath  by  the  oountry  of  the  So- 
bines  and  that  of  the  Vestim. '  This  arrangement  oomprehenda 
under  the  name  of  PiccTium  the  territory  of  the  PnetutU,  who 
were,  in  fact,  however,  a  different  people  from  the  Picentes,  but 
are  hwe,  for  eonvenienoe'  sake,  ranked  along  with  them  under 
the  same  general  head. 

in.  Pioenum  was  regarded  as  onib  of  the  most  fertile  par6 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  es- 
teemed.   • 

IV.  The  Sabines  were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  poe- ) 
oessors  of'  this  country.     The  Siouli,  Libumi,.  and  Umbri,  ao-  I 
cording  to  Pliny ;  the  Pelaagi,  as  Silius  Italicus  reports ;  and  \ 
the  Tyrrheni,  according  to  SlTabo,.all  at  different  periods  form-   \ 
ed  settlements  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

V.  The  conquest  of  Pioenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little 
trouble.  It  was  effected  about  ^9  B.C.,  not  long  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  when  360,000  miMi,  as  Pliny 
assures  us,  submitted  to  the  Roman  auth(»rities.  \ 

(B.)    CxtibsofPicbnum. 

■ 

BEGnmiNO  at  the  north,  from  the  River  ^siSf  now  the  EsinOj 
which  separates  Pioenum,  in  this  quarter,  from  Umbria,  we 
come  to,  1.  Anconayon  the  coast,  and  stUl  retaining  its  andent 
name.  This  place,  in  Greek  'Ayinav,  was  so  called  from  the 
angular  or  bended  form  of  the  promontory  on  which  it  was 
placed,  the  term  iyxw,  in  Greek,  conveying  the  general  idea  of 
any  thing  curved  or  bent.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Doric  origin,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  some .  Syracusana, 
who  were  flying  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  It  is  spoken 
of  by  Livy  as  a  naval  station  of  some  importance  in  the  ^ars 
of  Rome  with  the  lUyrians,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  port  of 
consequence  even  in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  erected  Jby  that  emperor^  which  are  stiU  extant  there. 
According  to  Strabo,  its  territory  was  very  fertile  in  com  and 
wine.  Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Silins  Italicus.  2.  Nu^i 
mana^  about  ten  miles  further  on,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Sic- 
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uli,  now  Humana.  3.  Potentia^  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  Potenza.  The  remains  of  the  oity  are  close  to  tiie 
monaistery  of  St.  Maria  di  Potenza.  4.  Firmum,  to  the  south- 
east, and  about  five  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colonized  to- 
ward  the  beginning  of  the  first  Panic  war.  The  modem  town 
of  FerniQ  answers  to  it,  and  is  yet  a  place  of  some  note  in  the 
Marca  cPAncona.  The  CasteUum  Firmdnorum  is  now  the 
Porto  di  Fermo.  5.  Cupra^  to  the  south,  termed  MaritimOf 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  known  by  the  name  of  Cu* 
pra  Montana.  It  was  an  establishment  of  the  Etruscans,  who 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  Juno  here  under  the  name  of  Cu-' 
pra.  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was  restored  by  Hadrian. 
The  site  of  this  place  is  commonly  fijced,  at  Marano.  6.  (7a5- 
trum  Truentinum^  at  the  mouth  of  the  TruenluSy  now  the 
JVonto^  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  es- 
tablishment of  the  Libumi,  a  well-known  Illyrian  nation,  in 
Italy.  According  to  the  same  writer,  they  once  occupied  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  on  this  coast. 

Returning  to  the  north  of  Pioenum,  in  order  to  examine  the 
interior  of  this  province,  we  come  to,  1.  Cupra  Montana^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  ^sis,  and  so  named  from  its  situation  among 
the  mountains.  It  was  near  the  present  Masaccio  ePIesi. 
2.  CingHlum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  now  CingoU).  It  sur- 
rendered to  Cffisar,  though  Labienus,  then  a  great  partisan  of 
Pompey's,  had  fortified  it  at  his  own  expense.  3.  Attxtmunij 
to  the  northeast,  and  near  Ancona,  now  Osimo.  From  its 
strength  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Pioenum.- 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  it  was  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province.  4.  Asculum  Picenum,  southwest.of  Firmum,  and 
now  Ascoli.  It  was  called  Picenumy  to  distinguish  it  from  As- 
ciUum  in  Apulia.  This  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  place 
of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  inaccessible 
heights.  It  was  the  first  city  to  declare  against  the  Romans 
when  the  social  war  broke  out,  and  its  example  was  followed 
by  the  whole  of  Pioenum.  In  the  course  of  that  war  it  main- 
tained a  long  and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey ,  who  finally, 
however,  compelled  the  place  to  surrender.  Cicero  mentions 
Barms,  a  native  of  ABcnium,  as  a  most  eloquent  orator. 
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Or  this  people  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  that  they  were  ef  a  difibr- 
ent  race  from  the  Picentes.  Their  territory  was  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  its 
wine ;  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  availed  himself  of  these  resources  when  he 
led  his  army  through  this  diBtrict,  on  his  way  to  the  south,  after  his  caJmpaign 
in  Etruria,  as  did  Claudius  Nero  when  proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  join 
his  colleague  who  was  opposed  to  Hasdrufll. 

Few  places  of  any  consequence  occur  in  this  territoiy.  We  may  meaikm, 
however,  1.  Jnteramna  PrcUutidna,  so  called  to  distingubh  it  from  three  other 
cities  of  the  name  of  Interamna,  in  othe'r  parts  of  Italy.  Its  modem  name  is 
Teramot  situated  between  the  small  rivers  Viziola  and  Turdino.  8.  Beregra,  to 
the  southwest  of  the  precedingi  on  the  River  Vtfm^tu,  now  the  Vomano.  Its 
particular  site  is  undeteimined.  3.  Hadria,  between  the  Vqmaniut  and  MtUrirau, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  emporium  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river.  Hadria  is  now  Atri,  and  its  harbor  just  mentioned,  Porto  d*Atri, 
This  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  a  colony  from  the  Hadria  jto  the 
north  of  the  Po.  .  It  seems  generally  allowed  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  de- 
scended from  a  familj^'^ginally  of  this  city.  _,- 

6.  SABINI,  uEQUI,  MARSI,  PEUGNI,  VESTINI,  AND  MARRUCINI. 

8ABTNL 

(A.)    Nams,  Histort,  Tbrritobt,  Ac. 

I.  The  Sabines  appear  to  be  generally  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  indigenous  tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few 
who  preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  Their  name,  ac- 
cording to  Cato,  was  derived  from  the  god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal 
deity,  whose  son  Sancus  was  the  Sabine  Hercules. 

n.  The  Sabines  were  a  mountaineer  race  originaily,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  first  a  very  inconsiderable  community,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accounts  of  Cato,  who,  aa  quoted  by  Di- 
onysius  of  Halicarnassus,  reported  that  the  first  Sabines  settled 
in  an  obscure  place  named  Testrina^  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiter- 
xium.  As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  rapidly  ex- 
tended themselves  in  every  direction,  expelling  the  Aborigines 
from  the  district  of  Redte,  and  thence  sending  out  numerous 
colonies  into  Picenum,  Samnium,  and  the  several  petty  nations 
who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

in.  The  early  connection  of  the  Sabines  with  Rome,  which 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  naturally  forms  the  most  interesting 
epoch  in  their  history,  but  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice  here.  Their  entire  subjugation  was  effected  by  Curius 
Dentatus,  who  carried  fire  and  desolation  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

IV.  The  country  of  the  Sabines^  in  the  reign  of  Augustas, 

U 
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was  bonnded  as  follows :  on  the  north  by  UnUfriaj  on  the  aaatk 
by  Latiumy  on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  Etruria^  and  on  the 
east  by  the  oonntry  of  the  Vedinif  Marrucini^  &o.  . 

V.  The  Romans  had  no  general  name  ooanprehending  the 
Sabines  along  with  the  tribes  supposed  to  have  issaed  from 
them.  The  latter,  as  wellilkf^  Mar^  and  Peligni  as  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Luoanians,  they  turned  Sabellians. 

0 

(B.)    Cities  of  the  Sabinx. 

Beginning  at  the  junotifsi  of  the  Tiber  ai^d  Amo,  we  oome 
to,  1.  AntemiuBy  a  city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  more  ancient  than 
Borne  itsel£  From  its  position  it  belonged  strictly  to  Latinm, 
being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio ;  but  that  it  afterward  formed 
part  of  the  Sabine  confederacy  is  evident  fr^om  its  being  one  of 
the  first  cities  which  resented  the  outrage  offered  to  that  nation 
by  the  rapid  of  their  women.  Its  namci  according  to  Varro,  in* 
dicated  its  position,  ^^  AfUemfUd^  quod  ante  amnem^  qui  influit 
in  Tiberim?^  2.  Fidenay  to  the  northeast,  near  the  Tiber,  and 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  at  first  a  col- 
ony  of  Alba.  Romulus  conquered  the  place  9oon  after  the  death 
of  Tatius.  After  many  attempts  to  emanc^mte  itself  it  was 
stormed  by  the  dictator  Mamercus  JBmilius.  After  this  it  re- 
maine(jL  for  a  long  time  a  deserted  place,  but  it  subsequently 
rose  again  to  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  A  terrible  disaster 
occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  frdl  a[  a  wooden 
amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  which  accident 
fifty  thousand  persons,  as  Tacitus  reports,  or  twenty  thousand^ 
according  to  Suetonius,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  site  of 
this  city  is  near  Casiel  Giubileo,  3.  CrustunUriumy  about  two 
miles  further  on,  in  the  same  direction.  This  was  also  a  colo- 
ny of  Alba,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  Crustuxnini 
•  were  vanquisl^ed  by  Romulus,  and  a  settiement  was  formed  in 
their  territory,  the  fertility  of  which  is  extolled  by  more  than 
one  writer.  The  ruins  of  Crustumerium  still  exist  in  a  place 
called  MarcigUano  Veccbio.  4.  Nomentumf  northeast  of  the 
preceding^  on  the  site  now  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name,  Lamentana  Vecchia.  This  also  was  a  colony  of  Alba, 
and  therefore  originally,  perhaps,  a  Latin  city,  but  from  its  po- 
sition it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Sabines.  Nomentum,  in 
the  time  of  Propertius,  was  but  an  insignificant  place,  yet  its 
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territory  was  kmg  celebrated  for  tbe  prodnoe  of 'its  Tineyards, 
and  henoe,  in  tbe  time  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  we  find  that  land 
in  lliis  district  was  sold  for  enomiocis  soms.  The  former  had 
sn  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  which  was  his  fovorite 
retreat.  The  wine  of  Nomentom  is  praised  by  AthenflBUs  and 
Martial 

5.  Coff^alumy  to  the  east 'of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name 
to  tbe  Carmculani  Colles.  It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
dervins  Tnllins.  6.  Eretum.  nOrth  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
scene  of  many*  contests  between  the  Romans,  and  Sabines 
leagaed  with  the  Eitrasoans.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was^  little 
more  than  a  village.  Its  site  is  at  Sdmanej  about  two  and  a' 
iialf  miles  beyond  Xante  Sitondo,  7.  BegtUum^  near  Eretam, 
and  the  native  place  of  Atta  Clansns,  or  Appins  Claudius,  the 
founder  of  the  Clatidian  family  at  Rome.  8.  CureSy  to  the  north 
of  Eretum,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Numa  Pompil* 
ius.  It  was  a  place  of  graat  antiquity,  and  though  Virgil  and 
Ovid  apply  the  term  parvi  to  it,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  pop- 
ulous and  powerful  city  to  play  the  part  it  did  in  early  Roman 
history.  The  site  of  Cures,  according  to  the  best  opinioii,  is  to 
be  fixed  at  Correse^  a  little  town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
9.  Mandelaj  a  village  to  the  southeast  of  Cures,  near  which 
stood  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  It  isT  now  Bardela.  The  Mons 
liucrettlis,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  Monte  Libretti^  and  the  little 
River  DigentiaiB  now  the  Licenza. 

10.  ReCte^  to  the  northeast  of  Cures,  and  now  Rieti.  In  an- 
tiquity of  origin  this  city  was  equalled  by  few  places  in  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  records  <^f  that 
country  extend,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the 
IJmbri,  the  seupe,  probably,  with  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  Reate 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  mules,  and  still  more 
80  for  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enormous  price  of 
60,000  sesterces,  about  $2320.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in 
which  this  city  was  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  Tempo,  and  from  their  dewy  freshness  its  mead- 
ows obtained  the  name  of  Rosei  Campi.  11.  Cuttiimj  to  the 
east  of  Reate,  and  also  an  aboriginal  city  of  f^teat  antiquity. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake,  now  Pozzo  RatignwnOy  and  the 
floating  island  on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  fiirther  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  the  umbilicus^  or  centre  of  Italy,' 
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a  fact  which  D'Anvilie  found  to  be  correct,  when  referred  to 
the  breadth  of  Italy.  Cutiliffi  was  also  feuiied  for  its  mineral 
waters,  which  failed,  however,  in  their  efifect  on  Vespasian,  who 
is  stated  to  have  died  here. 

12.  Testfina,  to  the  southeast  of  Cutilifle,  and  the  first  seat 
of  the  Sabine  nation.  Its  site  is  near  Civita  Tomtnassa. 
13.  Amiternunij  northeast  of  Testrina,  near  the  modem  St. 
ViUorino,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Sallust.  14.  Nursia^  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
Sabine  territory,  at  the  foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  near  the  sources  of  the  Nar.  It  was  noted  for  the 
coldness  of  its  atmosphere,  and  is  now  Norcia,  Polla  Vespa- 
sia,  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  born  here,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  family  of  that  emperor  had  possessions  at  a  place  called 
VespasiiBj  between  Nursia  and  Spoletum,  a  memojrial  of  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Monte  Vespio. 

iEQUI.  OR  AQUICOLL 
(A.)    History,  SiTUATioir^&c. 

I.  Thk  i^qui,  or  i£qulcbli,  as  tbey  are  sometimes  called,  are  more  distin- 
guished in  histoiy  for  their  early  and  incessant  hostility  to  Rome,  than  for  the 
extent  of  their  territory  or  their  numbers.  Livy  himself  expresses  his  surprise 
that  a  nation  apparently  so  small  and  insignificant  should  have  had  a  popuhition 
adequate  to  the  calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  which  it  carried  on 
against  that  city  for  so  many  years. 

II.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  be  assigned  to  this 
people,  that  their  contests  With  Rome  can  not  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regular 
war,  but  as  a  snccession  of  marauding  expeditions,  made  by  these  hardy  but 
lawless  mountaineers  on  the  territory  of  that  city,  and  which  could  only  be  ef- 
fectually checked  by  the  most  entire  and  rigid  subjection. 

III.  The  iGqui  are  to  be  placed  next  to  the  Sabines,  and  between  them  and 
the  Marsi»  chiefly  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Latins.  'They  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of  forty  towns ; 
but  many  of  these  must  certainly  have  been  little  more  than  villages,  and  sonae, 
also^  were  subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Latium. 

(B.)      CiTZSB    OV    tHB    ^GqUI. 

1.  Vdria^  lying  close  to  the  Digentia  of  Horace.  In  Strabo 
(v.,  p.  238)  it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  Varia  for  Vale- 
ria. The  modjBrn  name  of  this  place  is  Vicovaro.  2,  CarsSdli, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Varia.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  town  of  some  consequence,  and  became  a  Roman  col- 
ony after  the  ^qui  were  finally  reduced.  It  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  selected  by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  iUus* 
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trioQs  state  eaptives  and  hostages.  The  rains  of  this  place  are 
still  called  Celle  di  Carsoli.  3.  Tr^baj  near  the  sooroes  of  the 
Amo)  now  Trevi,  This  town  appears  to  have  been  further  dis- 
tingiiished  by  the  name  oi' Augusta,  bat  after  what  emperor  it 
was  so  called  is  uncertain.  A  little  lower  down,  the  Anio  forms 
three  small  lakes,  called  Simbrivii  Locus,  or  Sifnbruina  Staffs 
na.  The  coolneser  and  salutary  virtue  of  these  waters  are  oom^ 
mended  by  Celsus.  4.  Subktqueum,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  just  mentuHied,  and  now  Subiaco.  The  ancient  name 
has  reference  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  these  lakes.  It 
may  be  collected  firom  Tacitus  \Ann.,  xiv.,  22)  that  this  place 
was  at  first  only  a  villa  of  Nero's. 

MARSl 
(A.)    HisTOBT,  Situ ATioNy  &c. 

I.  Tbb  MoTBi,  though  inconsiderable  as  a  people,  are  entitled  to  honorable  no- 
tice in  the  page  of  history  for  their  hardihood  ahd  vrariike  spitit.  Their  origin, 
like  that  of  roaoy  other  Italian  tribes,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  iiction.  A 
certain  Phrygian,  named  Marsyas,  is  said  to  ha|B  been  the  founder  of  their  race ; 
b7  othere,  Maraus,  the  son  of  Circe.  {Plin,^  vii.,  3.)  Hence  they  are  repre- 
sented as  enchanten,  whose  potent  spells  deprived  the  viper  of  its  venom,  or 
cured  the  hurt  which  it  might  have  caused. 

II.  We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  Rome  before  B.C.  308, 
when  ihey  are  defeated  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Six  yeare  after  they  again 
assume  a  hostile  character,  but  with  as  little  success :  they  are  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  lose  several  of  their  fortresses.  From  this  time  we  find  them  the 
fimi  and  staunch  allies  of  Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valor  to  her  triumphs, 
till  her  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compels  them  and  most  of  the  other 
neighboring  communities  to  seek  by  force  of  arms  for  that  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  and  that  concession  of  privileges  and  immunities,  which  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  ensues,  and  which,  from  this 
ciicumstance,  is  called  the  Marsic  as  well  as  the  Social  War,  the  Marsi  are  the 
first  to  take  the  field  under  their  leader  Silus  Pompaedius,  B.C.  90.  Though 
often  defeated,  the  perseverance  of  the  allies  is  at  last  crowned  with  success 
by  the  grant  of  those  immunities  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  extorted  from 
the  Roman  senate. 

ni.  The  Marei  were  contiguous  to  the  Sabines  and  Vestlni  on  the  north,  to 
tbe  .£qai  and  Hernici  on  the  west  and  southwest,  to  the  Samnites  on  the  south, 
and  to  the  Peligni  on  the  east. 

(B.)    CiTiBs  or  THE  Mabbx. 

1.  Marruvium  or  MarrHbium,  the  capital  of  the  race,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Locus  Fuctnus,  Its  site  is  to  be  fixed  at  San 
Benedetto,  where  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The  an« 
cient  name  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  with  that  of  the 
MarsL     No  Roman  colony  was  ever  established  here.    2.  Alba 
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Fucentitts  a  short  distance  nortfaweet  of  the  lake.  From  its 
strong  and  secloded  sitoation,  it  appears  to  have  been  sheeted 
by  th^  Roii^an  seiiBte  as  a  fit  place  of  residenoe  f<»r  captiTes 
of  rank  and  oonseqaenoe,  as  well  as  for  notorious  offeDders. 
Anumg  the  foriner  we  may  menticm  Syphax,  who  was  afker** 
ward  remoTed  to  Tibnr ;  Pejseus,  Jcing  of  Maoedonia,  and  bis 
son  Alexander ;  and  Bituitns,  king  of  the  ArveniL  At  the  time 
of  CcBsar's  inyasion  of  hb  oonniaryy  wd  find  Alba  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  sabseqnently  repelling  the  attaek 
of  Antony,  on  iprhich  oooasion  it  obtained  a  waim  and  eloquent 
etdogiom  firom  Ciceio.  Its  rains  are  stili  considerable,  and 
stand  about  a  mile'  from  the  modem  city  of  Alha.  3.  Lueus, 
on,  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Its  inhabitants  are  called 
Lucenseshy  Pliny,  and  it  appears  to  answer  to  the  modem 
I^uco.  Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  Lucm  Angiiiaj  or 
grove  of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe>  and  to  which  aUusion  is 
made  by  VirgiL 

I'     '    . 

rBLIGNL 

(A.)     HlffTORT^  SiTVATXOKy  d&C. 

I.  Thb  Peligni  were  not,  distingaisbed  from  the  otiker  tzibes  bj  which  ther 
were  surroandod  either  by  their  political  importance  or  the  extent  of  their  ooim- 
try ;  but  they  derire  aome  consideration  in  history  fixMn  the  circumstanoe  of 
their  chief  city  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  as  the  seat 
of  their  new  empire.  Had  their  plans  succeeded,  and  had  Rome  &llen  beneath 
the  effects  of  their  eoidition^  Corfinium  wouM  have  become  the  capital  of  Itaty, 
and  perhaps  of  the  world. 

'  n.  Tbe  Peligni,  according  to  Festns,  were  of  IHyrian  origin ;  but  Ovid,  who 
onght  to  be  considered  good  authority  in  what  regards  his  own  countrymen,  ex- 
pressly informs  us  that  they  were^  descended  from  the  Sabines. 

III.  The  small  and  mountainous  oountiy  of  the  Peligni  seems  to  have  been 
noted  for  the  coldness  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  abundance  of  its  qiringa 
and  streams.  Some  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile.  It  was  separated  from 
(he  Marti  on  the  west  by  the  Apennines ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Vic- 
tim ;  to  the  east  and  southeast  on  the  Jfarmctm,  FrenUtnif  and  part  of  Simmiwm. 

(B.)    Cities  or  thb  Pslioni. 

1.  Corftnium,  the  chief  city  of  the  race,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion from  Mamivium.  It  has  abready  been  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  selected- by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  for  the  seat  of 
their  empire.  C!orfiniiim  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  name 
of  Jtalica,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  new  Italian  confed* 
eiacy.  It  enjoyed  the  honor,  however,  of  being  styled  the  cap- 
ital of  Italy  <uily  for  a  short  period,  since  it  appears  to  have  ae* 
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oeded  firom  the  coalitiDn  before  the  oonolaaion  of  the  war.  In 
later  times  we  find  it  regarded  as  (me  of  the  most  important 
oities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  one  whioh  Cassar  was  mo9t-anx« 
ions  to  sectne  in  his  enterprise  against  the  Ubeities  of  his  ooon- 
try.  It  surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  defence.  The  chnrdhi 
of  St  PeHno^  abeat  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Popoii,  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  anoient  city.  ^  Sulmo^  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Sulnume.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  having  been  the  birth-place  ci  Ovid*  We  learn  from 
Flprus  that  this  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  SyUa 
for  having  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  M  arius.  It  was  not, 
however,  destroyed  by  him,  since  -^^e  soon  after  read  of  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  C^sar  together  with  Corfinium.  3.  £?«- 
per  EqumHy  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and,  according 
to  Frontinus,  a  Roman  colony.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Castel  Vecchio  StUfequo. 

VEfiTINL 

f 

(A.)      H18TOBT,   SiTUAtlOM,  d&C. 

I.  T^B  Vt$Gm  oocttpied  an  equally  moiintainoas,  thoiigli  move  extensive  traei 
of  country  tiian  the  other  communities  which  have  just  been  deseribed.  To  the 
east  they  reached  as  far  as  the  sea,  being  separated  from  the  Pratutn  on  the 
north  by  the  ^iver  Mainnus^  and  irom  the  Jforruont  on  the  southeast  by  the 
Hiver  AUmus.  On  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  SaJbvnM^  and  on  the  south  on 
the  Peligni. 

n.  Their  history  oflbrs  no  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  They  are  tint 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  the  Roman  annals  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites,  a 
'people  to  whom  they  are  said  nojt  to  hare  been  inferior  in  yalor ;  but,  being 
separately  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the  Vestini,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance,  were  soon  compelled  to  submit. 

III.  This  people,  howeyer,  were  not  behindhand  with  thehr  neti^bors  in 
taking  up  arms  on  the  brisaking  out  of  the  Social  War ;  they  bore  an  active  part 
in  the  exertions  and  perils  of  that  fierce  and  sanguinary  contest,  and  received 
their  share  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were  granted 
to  the  confederates. 

(B.)    CitxbsofthbYbstinx. 

1.  Pinna^  now  Civita  di  Pennay  the  chief  city  of  the  raoci 
We  are  informed  by  Valerias  Maadbmns  thst  it  sustained  a  siege 
against  the  Roman  army  during  the  Social  War.  It  subsequent- 
ly became  a  Roman  colony.  Vitruvius  notices  some  waters  in 
its  vicinity  as  being  nitrous.  2.  ilfig*tiAt5,  nearer  the  coast,  now 
Civita  SanP  Angela.  3.  Cutina  and  Cingiliaj  two.  fortvesaes 
among  the  Apennines.    The  former  is  now  Aquana^  and  the 
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latter  Aretenga,  A  little  to  the  north  otAqfMna^  and  on  the 
borders  of  Picenum,  rises  Monte  ComOy  oalled,  also,  tl  Gran 
Sassoj  and  considered  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apen* 
nines.  It  is  probably  the  ancient  Mons  Cunarus.  4.  Aufu 
fMj  between  the  two  last-mentioned  places,  eind  now-  Ofena. 
5.  Aternum^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemusy  now  Pescara,  which 
is  also  the*  modern  name-of  the  place.  6.  Pittuum^  near  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  Atemus,  and  now  Torre  di  Pitino.  .  It  was  sit- 
tiate  near  a  little  stream  called  Novanus  by  Pliny,  whidi  waa 
noted  for  being  dry  in  winter,  but  plentiftdly.  supplied  in  summer. 

'      MARRUCINI. 

I.  The  Marrucini  appear  to  ha?e  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Atemus,  between  the  VesHni  to  the  north,  and  the  Freji' 
tM  to  the  south,  and  between  the  Peligni  and  the  sea  toward  the  west  and  east 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsi.  Lik^  that  people,  they  were  accounts 
ed  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  with  then}  they  made  common  cause  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

II.  The  only  city  of  noto  which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Marrucini  is  Tedie^ 
now  ChieUt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atemus  or  Pescaja. '  But  all  accounts  agree 
in  describing  it  as  a  large  and  populous  place,  and  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
ih9  distinguished  cities  of  Italy.  The  family  of  Asinius  PoUio  ciume  originally 
from  this  place. 

7.  ROMA. 

I.  Romaj  now  Rome,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  the 
Roman  empire,  was  situate  on  the  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  below  the  junction  of  the  Anio  with  that  stream.  From- 
the  time  of  Servitis  Tullius  it  extended  over  seven  hills,  and 
hence  was  often  called  Urbs  Septicollis.  From  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  however,  it  spread  over  ten  hills,  the  names  of  which 
are  Mons  Palatinus,  Capitolinus,  Coslius,  Aventinus,  Quirt' 
nalts,  Viminalis,  Esquilinus,  Janicuhts,  Collis  Hortulorum  or 
Mons  Ptncius,  and  Vaticanus, 

n.  Of  these  hills  the  Palatine  was  in  the  centre,  while  the 
Collis  Hortulorum  and  the  ADentifie  were  the  farthest  on  the 
north  and  south.  Before  the  Collis  Hortulorum  was  included 
in  the  city,  the  furthest  hill  on  the  north  was  the  QuirinaL 
On  the  Palatine  Hill  was  the  celebrated  Palatine  Library,  and 
the  splendid  temple  of  Apollo  with  which  it  was  connected. 
Here,  too,  was  the  residence  of  Augustus,  subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Ceesars.  The  Palo* 
tine  was  the  first  inhabited  part  of  Rome,  and  is  sometimes  put. 
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by  way  of  eminenoe,  for  the  whole  ciiy.  On  the  Capitoline 
mil  stood  the  Capitoly  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Be- 
tween this  hill  and  the  Palatine  was  the  Forumy  from  which 
three  ascents  led  to  the  Capitol :  1st.  By  the  one  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  was  probably  on  the  steepest  sidcy 
where  it  overhangs  the  Tiber ;  2d.  By  the  Clivus  Capitolinus^ 
which  began  from  the  Arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  Temple  of  Sat- 
urn ;  and  3d.  By  ihe  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less  steep  than 
the  other  two,  was  on  that  account  the  road  by  which -the  tri- 
umphant generals  were.borne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  The* 
Aventine  Hill  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  Remus  took 
His  station  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a  vieyr  to  found- 
ing Rome ;  and  here,  too,,  he  is  Reported  to  have  been  interred. 
The  public  granaries  of  the  city  stood  in  this  quarter,  oa  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the  river  .here  afford- 
ed of  landing  the  wheat  which  came  from  Sicily,  Bgypt,  and 
Africa.  On  the  Esquiline  Hill  were  the  splendid  palace  and 
gardens  of  Meecenas.  Julius  Ceesar  was  born  in  that  part  of 
the  Subiirra  which  was  situate  on  this  bill.  The  Campus  ES' 
quilinus,  a  plot  of  ground  without  the  waUs  of  the  city,  was  in 
the  early  days  of  Ron;ie  a  burial-plade  for  liie  lower  orders,  and 
the  Esquiline  Hill  seems  to  have  been  considered  unhealthy  till 
this  inode  of  burial  was  ^discontinued.  The  Janiculan  Hill", 
across  the  Tiber,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  nathe  from  a,  city 
founded  on  its  summit  by  Janus.  Tradition  reported  that  Nu- 
ma  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  this  hill._  The  Vatican  Hill  was 
supposed  to  have  been  so  ccdled  from  the  Latin  word  vates,  or 
vaticiniuniy  as  having  once  been  Ihe  seat  of  Etruscan  divination. 

in.  Ancient -Rome  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven 
gates,  exclusive  of  seven  which  no  longer  existed.  In  the  time 
of  Frontinus,  nine  aqueducts  supplied  it  with  water;  a  number 
which  later  authors  magnify  to  fourteen,  and  even  twenty ;  but 
the  latter  statement,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aurelius 
Victor  alone,  is  probably  exaggerated,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  counted  the  different  channels  or  conduits  of  water,  not  the 
aqueducts  themselves. 

IV.  Lipsius,  a  modem  scholar,  has  computed  the  population 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  environs  at  four  millions.  This,  how- 
ever, should  rather  be  called  a  conjecture  than  a  calculation 
upon  any  solid  data.    A  later  and  more  carefrd  computation 
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makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  foturteen  regions,'  or  wards,  into 
which  Rome  was  divided  by  Augustas,  to  have  amounted  to 
1,104,000^    The  true  number,  probably,  was  near  2,000,000. 

r 

Tol»oGRAPHY  OF   Rome   more  in  Detail. 

i.  Ths  Eably  Citt. 

I.  It  is  UDiyeraaUy  admitted  that  the  part  of  Rome  which  was  said  to  haye 
beeD  built  by  Romulus  occupied  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tiber.  This  town  on  the  hill  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins^  built 
in  a  square  fom,  whence  it  was  called  Bmml  Quddrata.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, however,  that  this  same  dty  existed  long  befojre  tho  so-called  era  of  Rom- 
ulus i  in  oUier  words,  that  no  such  individual  as  Romulus  ever  existed,  and 
that  the  place  said  to  have  been  founded  by  him  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  a  Si- 
ddian,  Pelasgian,  or  Tyrrhenian  town,  whose'  name  was  Roma.  This  will  serve 
to  explain  the  statement  that  Rome  was  a  Tyrrhenian  city,  as  well  as  the  IbreigB 
appearance  of  the  name  Roma  itself 

n.  As  early  as  the  so-called  time  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  tettleihents  existed 
on  the  Celian  Hill,  and  extended  over  Moru  Cisphu  and  Opphu,  which  are 
parts  of  the  Esqoiline.  Whether  these  Etrascans  lived'  in  open  villages  oir  for- 
tified places  is  unknown ;  but.  we  learn  from  Yarro  tkat  thegF  wen  compelled 
by  the  Ronians  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  descend  into  the 
plains  between  the  Celian  and  the  Esquiluie,  whence  the  Viau  Tiucus  in  that 
district  derived  its  name.  The  principal  of  these  Etruscan  settlements  was, 
according  to  the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  called  JWccerum,  and  the 
Etruscan  settlers  themselves  were  called  Lueire$.  These  Luceres,  in  the  ear]y 
history  of  the  Roman  state,  were  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  other  tribes, 
irom  which  they  emerged  only  by  degrees. 

ni.  The  three  hills  north  of  the  Palatine,  namely,  the  Qmrinal,  Viminal,  and 
CapitoUne,  were  occupied  l|y  Sabines,  and  the  last  of  these  hills  was  their  cita- 
del. Their  town  on  the  Quirinsd  was,  according  to  Niebuhr,  called  Quirium, 
When  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  became  united,  the  valleys  between  the  hills 
must  have  been  drained,  and  the  cloaca  by  which  this  was  eflbcted  belong  to 
the  earliest  arofaitectural  remains  of  Rome.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline  was  set  apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations 
(Comitium  and  Forum  Romanum),  and  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  towns  was  probably  marked  by  the  Via  SaerOf  which  came  down  from 
the  top  of  the  Velia,  ran  between  the  Quirinal  and  Palatine,  and  then,  making 
a  bend,  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Capitoline  as  &r  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned  right  across  the  Comitium  toward  the  gate  of 
the  Palatine. 

lY.  The  seven  hills  inhabited  by  these  three  diflbreat  nations  were  united 
into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  King  Servius  Tullius.  The  Pdmi- 
rium^  that  is,  the  precincts  within  which  auguria  could  be  taken,  bad  been  ex- 
tended with  the  increase  of  the  city,  but  the  Aventine,  though  included  in  the 
new  wall,  did  not  lie  within  Che  Pomerium,  and  it  continued  to  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  plebeians.  Hence  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  of  the  city 
by  Yarro,  who  calls  them  PalaUumf  VeUa,  Cermdluf,  Calius,  Fagytal^  Oppht*^ 
and  CtMpiuM. 

Y.  The  whole  cncnmference  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tnllius  was  about  six 
miles.    They  hiclnded  considerable  tracts  of  land  whidi  were  not  ocoopied  hf 
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bnildiiigSy'lNit  wei«  eitlMr  pMtare  gnmndfl  or  eoveved  with  wood  or  thickatt» 
Mich  as  great  part  of  the  Eaqailine  and  Yimiaat  Aooordingly,  in  time  of  war, 
tbe  people  of  the  aurroimdiog  disUiota  took  refuge  wiUun  the  waUs  of  the  city, 
where  they  ibimd  auilicieikt  space  and  fi)od  ^r  their  oatUe.  It  was,  howeTor, 
principaily  the  inner  space,  near  the  wall  itaalf,  which  was  not  oooopied  hy 
bsddings  until  a  Tery  lale  pcnriod.  Serrina  Tolliua  divide^  the  whole  city  within 
the  wqlls  into  four  regions,  which  coincided  with^the  l^onr  city  tribes  into  which 
lie  divided  the  commonalty.  £ach  of  these  regions  waa  again  aubdinded  into 
six  districts,  which  derived  their  names  from  the  SaetUa,  Jbrgtumn^  which  prolh 
ably  stood  whereTer  two  streets  crossed  each  ether,  so  that  these  subdivisioiiB 
appear  to  haye  been  compact  masses  of  houses^  such  ss  were  subsequently 
mdied  met.  Their  number  is  stated  by  Vano  to  have  been  twenty-sevea ; 
twenty-four  belonging  to  the  folir  regions^  and  the  three  reiAaining  onefl(  probup 
hly  to  tbe  Capitiiline. 

2.  Proosi8«  or  Ar'chitbctubi,  dec,  at  Romb. 

I.  Mavy  great  works  were  erected  at  Rome  during  the  kingly  period.  The 
great  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  Capitoline.  The  prison  of  TuUioSy  called 
Ckurcer  TuilumuB  or  Mameitmiu^  waa  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  same  hilL  The 
Curcos  Maximos  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  of  which  there  are 
probably  no  remains.  The  Cloaca  Maanma  carried  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum 
and  the  Forum  Romaaom  into  the  Tiber,  and  waa  a  stupendous  wosk.  The 
wall  of  the  elder  Targuin  fonned  an  embankment  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  rir«r : 
the  remains  are  still  viuble  to  some  extent  Of  tbe  wall  <tf  Serrius  Tullnis 
few  traces  remaiu ;  but  it  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  as  appean 
from  the  description  of  Phny  (iii.r^),  and  from  Dionysius  of  Halicainassus  (ix., 
p.  6Uy 

II.  During  the  early  pait  of  the  RepuUic,  we  find  no  mention  of  such  great 
arehitectural  works  as  those  which  were  built  during  the  period  of  thQ  kings ; 
but,  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  many  of  the  uncultivated  and  uninhab- 
ited districts  most  have  gradually  become  covered  with  houses.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yeare  after  the  establishment  of  tbe  Republic,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  whole  was  consumed  l>y  fire,  with  the  exception  <tf 
the  Capitol,  a  few  houses  on  the  Palatine,  and  some  of  the  works  above  enu- 
merated, ^e  magnitude  qf  which  saved  them  from  destruction.  The  hasty 
mode  in  which  the  city  was  rebuilt  explains  the  ftot.that,  down  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  the  streets  of  Rome  were  narrow,  irregular,  and  crooked,  and,  in  point 
of  beauty  and  regularity,  Rome  was  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  great  cit- 
ies of  Italy.  After  this  restoration  a  long  time  probably  passed  before  any  new 
ground  was  built  upon.  Dowu  to  the  fifth  centuij  of  the  city,  private  houses 
were  generally  covered  with  shinglea,  and  there  continued  to  be  a  number  of 
groves  within  the.  walls  of  the  city.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  period  which  is 
comprised  between  the  Gallic  conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Rome  began  to  be  embellished  with  temples,  which,  however,  both  as  to 
material  and  architecture,  were  far  inferior  to  the  temples  of  Greece*  High 
roads  and  aqueducts  also  began  to  be  built.  The  streets  of  the  city  itself  were 
not  paved,  though  we  have  no  reason  to.  suppose  that  they  were  neglected.  At 
a  somewhat  later  period,  we  find  public  places,  streets,  and  walks  under  the 
porticoes  commonly  paved  with  large  square  blocks  of  tufib  or  of  traveitino.  In 
the  year  176  B.C.,  the  censon  ordered  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  which  were  laid  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  such  as  is  still  vtsib&s 
in  a  part  of  the  Via  Appia.    At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district 
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near  the  river,  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  ATentine,  wbb  altooM  entirely 
covered  iii^ith1)uildiDg8,  and  it  was  called  Extra  Portam  FlunufUanam, 

IIL  The  private  houses  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  very  simple  in  stmc- 
ture;  but,  after' the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  more  especially  of  Asia,  individ- 
uals began  to  build  their  dwellings  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  the  taste  for 
spleudid  mansions  and  palaces  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a  hbuse  like  that  oif 
Grassus,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired  for  its  splendor  and- magnifi- 
cence, in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  lost  among  superior  building.  Public 
edifices,  however,  still  remained  the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the  Romans. 
Theatres,  a  class  of  buildings  which  had  opoe  been  scarcely  tolerated,  were 
erected  in  several  parts  of  Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  espe* 
cially  after  the  time  of  Sylla.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius  in  several  parts  lay  within  the  city  itself,  and  Kiebuhr  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  at  this  time  a  suburb  already  existed  in  the  plain  west  of 
the  Tiber,  which  was  afterward  called  the  Regio  TraruRberina.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned^  In  ^miTtom*, 
between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Quirinal.  A  third  arose  south  of  the 
Celius,  a  mile  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and  was  ci^led  Ad  Mortis.  Of  all  the 
splendid  buildings,  however,  which  were  raised  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Re> 
public,  scarcely  any  traces  exist,  and  the  only  remains  which  can  with  any  prob- 
ability be  reckoned  among  them  are  the  substructions  of  three  .ancient  temples, 
below  the  church  of  San  Nicola  in  Carcere^  the  so-caUed  Temple  of  Fortuna  Vtri- 
lisy  not  far  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  three  CQluoms 
of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  Forum. 

ly.  Augustus  might  well  say  that  he  had  changed  Rome  fh>m  a  city  of  brick 
into  one  of  marble,  for  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  public  buildings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, temples,  arcades,  and  theatres/  which  were  constructed  during  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign,  were  almost  innumerable.  The  whole  plain  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  river  became  a  n^w  town,  which  in  splendor  and  magnificence 
far  surpassed  the  city  of  the  hills :  this  new  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  ar- 
cades, theatres,  and  public  places  of  amusement,  not  interrupted  by  any  private 
habitations.  Aqueducts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  water,  had 
been  built  as  eariy  as  the  year  813  B.C.,  and  the  first  (Aqua  Appia)  was  be- 
gun by  Appius  Claudius.  It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  conveyed 
the  water,  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  into  the  city.  Other  aqueducts  {Anio  VetuSf  873  B.C. ;  Aqua  Marciis^ 
146  B.C. ;  Tepiila,  127  B.C. ;- Julia,  36  B.C.)  were  constructed ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  imperial  period  that  this  kind  of  architecture  reached  its  perfection, 
and  most  of  the  remains  which  are  still  extant  belong  to  the  period  of  the  em- 
pire. They  were  mostly  built  upon,  arches,  which  had  an  easy  inclination,  so 
that  the  water  ran  gently  from  its  source  toward  the  city.  Augustus  built  two 
new  aqueducts  {Aqua  AUietina  Or  Augusta,  apd  Aqua  Virga),  and  increased  the 
Marcia.  Subsequent  emperors  added  the  Aqua  Claudia ;  Anio  Novus  (both  in 
^.D.  50);  Aqua  Trajand  (A.D.  Ill);  Antoniniana  (A.D.  312);  Alexandrina 
(A.D.  230) ;  and  Jovia  (A.D.  300). 

v.  The  division  into  four  regions,  made  by  Servius  Tullius,  had  remained  un- 
altered ;  but  Augustas,  for  the  convenience  of  administration,  divided  the  whole 
city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Servius,'  into  fourteen  new  regions, 
a  division  which  continued  to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  began  gradually  to 
give  way  to  the  Ecclesiastical  division  into  seven  regions.  Each  of  the  Au- 
gustan regions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  contained 
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nineteeo,  or,  aooording  to  a  later  aooonnt,  twenty-two  viei,  ^th  as  many  taeel- 
lot  in  plaoea  where -two  atreeta  croaeed  each  other  (in  eompitiB).  Each  vicus 
seema,  on  an  aTerage,  to  have  contained  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  dweUing*- 
faouaea,  ao  that  every  region  contained  more  than  four  thouaand.  About  one 
twenty-fifth  part  of  thia  number  of  houaea  were  domus,  that  ia,  habitationa  of  the 
richipalazzi),  with  a. portico  in  front,  and  an  extenaive  inner  court  {atriumy 
The  remaining  twenty-four  twenty-fiftha  consisted  of  tfwtete,  that  ia,  habitationa 
for  citizena  of  the  middle  and  lower  daaaea ;  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  but 
■loatly  an  open  apace,  which  aerved  aa  a  ahop  or  work-ahop.  In  the  interior 
they  may  haye  had  a  court,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  the  atrium  of  a  domus. 
The  number  of  these  insula  was  about  forty-four  thousand.  All  Roman  houses 
wer^  Teiy  high..  Augustus  fixed  scTenty  and  Trajan  sixty  feet  as  the  height^ 
above  which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built,  and  the  upper  stoiy  waa  usually  of 
wood.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablea,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Roman 
legislation  of  later  times,  that  no  two  houses,  whethei'  <IomtM  or  inmla,  should 
be  built  closely  together,  but  that  an  open  space  of  five  feet  should  be  left  be* 
twe0n  them. 

YI.  Tiberius,  beaidea  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his  predecessor, 
began  the  PrtUonan  Camp  on  the  northeast  aide  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Ktst- 
inalis,  and  surrounded  it  with.4iigh  ^aUs.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  this  time 
had  their  palaces  principally  in  the  district  firom  the  Porta  Collina  to  the  Porta 
Coilimontana ;  they  did  not,  however,  form  streets,  but  lay  in  gardens  vnttun 
th^  fields  between  the  high  roads  which  issued  from  the  city,  and  hence  they 
are  generally  called  Horti,  as  Hdrti  MacenaHs,  Pallantumi,  Epaphro^H,  dtc.  Ail 
that  had  been  done,  however,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  previous- to  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  emperor ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  works,  together  with  those  of  former  days,  perished  in 
the  con^agration  which  took  place  in  his  reign.  « His  plan  of  restoring  Rome 
was  gigantic,  and  proved  to  be  impracticable :  he  proposed  to  make  Rome  a 
port,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  long  walls  from  the  Capitol  to  Ostia. 
But  all  that  he  could  do;  notwithstanding  his -profusion,  was  to  restore  those 
parts  of  the  city  which  had  been  destroyed,  llie  face  of  the  new  city,  howev- 
er, assumed  a  totally  difibrent  aspept.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  the  im- 
perial palace  on  the  Palatine  rose  the  so-called  golden  house  of  Nero,  which  oc- 
cupied a  space  equal  to  a  large  town.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  new  streets  wide  and  straight,  and  that  the  buildings  should  not  exceed  a 
reasonable-  height  In  order  to  render  possible  the  execution  of  the  tegular 
plan,  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  were  measured, 'and  the  heape  of  ruins 
were  removed,  and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Ostia,  to  fiH  up  Che  marshes  in  its  vi- 
cinity. AU  the  new  buildings  were  massive,  and  constricted  of  the  fire-proof, 
peperino,  without  the  old  wooden  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered 
it  necessary  to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  former  limits.  Sopie  time  afterward, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  measurement  of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was 
taken,  according  to  which  it  amounted  to  thirteen  and  one  fifth  Roman  miles. 
The  subsequent  emperors  continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the-city ;  but  un- 
der Commodus  a  great  part  was  again  consumed^  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  all 
the  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Septimius  Severus  exerted  himself  to  restore 
the  parte  which  had  been  burned,  and  to  or^iament  the  city,  and  some  of  his 
buildings  are  still  extant.  But  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  therms 
of  Caracalla,  south  of  the  Porte  Capena,  surpassed  all  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Almost  all  the  great  buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at 
Rome,  belong  to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Gonstantine. 
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Vn.  The  most  extensm  woik  of  th»  tetter  period  ie  the  inunense 'vrafl,  wfcit 
its  numerous  towers,  with  which  AareUMi  surrooiHled  the  pitj.  The  work, 
^HfidQh  was  eompleted  in  the  rdgn  of  Probos  (A.D.  S76),  does  not,  however^  en- 
able  ns  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  Extent  of  the  city,  as  the  objects 
of  the  fi>itificatioii8  may  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  enclose  parte  which  w^tb 
not  coTered  with  buildings.  The  whole  cuvumference  Qf  these  new  fortifica- 
tions was  about  twenty-ohe  miles.  Seven  bridges  connected  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  river.  In  the  time  of  Honorius,  some  parts  of  this  waB 
were  decayed,  and  others  had  become  useless  on  account  of  the  great  qoantiQr 
Of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  th^n,  bat  they  were  restored  by  tbia 
emperor.    ^ 

YIU.  Aiker  the  time  of  Constanline,  when  the  empeiors  and  the  Roman  no- 
Ues  bad  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  ancient 
edifices  commenced.  The  building  of- numerous  churches  was  the  immediate 
<;anse  of  this  destruction.  Neither  the  court  nor  private  individuals  possessed 
sufilciant  wealth  to  raise  buildings  equal  hi. form  or  material  to  those  of  their 
ancestors,  and  as  heathen  temples  could  not  always  be  converted  into  Ghilstiaii 
churches,  they  were  generally  pulled  down  and  the  materials  used  for  other 
parpooesw  During  the  fifth  centuiy  of  our  era,  great  calamities  were  inflicted 
upon  Rome  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians,  though  it  ^is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  buildings  of  Rome  sufifered  much  ii^ory  flom  the  mvaderstlbr 
they  could  have  no  interest  in  deatroying  aay  thing,  and  all  historians  agree  m 
stating  that  it  was  their  principal  object  to  carry  .aw^  gold,  silver,  and  other 
costly  things.  Tiie  few  tuildings  which  were  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  tbe 
dtj  by  Alaiio  were  near  the  Porta  Salaria,  where  the  enemy  entoawd.  There 
sure  in  this,  part  still  some  veroaiiis  of  the  house  of  Sallust,  which  was  destroyed 
on  that  occasion.  A.  harder  fate  befell  tbe  eitj  in  466,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Vandals,  though  even  then,  and  notwithstanding  the  sadc  of  fiyoiteen  days, 
the  buildings  seem  to  have  sufiered  little ;  the  precious  metals  were  the  maiB 
object  of  tbe  cupidity  of  the  barbarians.  Theodorio  and  his  immediate  success^ 
ors  not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  ex- 
erted themselves  io  restore  the  poblie  buildings  which  had  safifered,  or  weie 
beginning. to  decay.  The  population,  however,  rapidly  decreased  during  tbe 
fifth  century,  and  became  unpoverished,  so  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  oentuiy, 
the  suburbs  around  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  existed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  northern  extremity  ofthe  Janicolum  and 
the  Vatican,  Rome  was  thus  confined  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and  their  res- 
toration by  Honorius,  and  even  within  its  precincts  extensive  districts  were 
uninhabited.  .  The  most  remarkable  buildings  of  former  days,  ihdeed,  still  ex- 
isted, but  after  the  reign  of  Deodatns  they  weie  entirely  neglected,  and  thns 
one  after  another- they  fell  into  decay  and  vbin. 

8.  LATIUM. 
(A.)    Naiib,  Bztbnt,  Bounoaeibs,  dec. 

I.  The  name  Latium  is  derived  by  the  Roman  poets  from 
the  circumstance  of  Saturn's  having  lain  concealed  there,  after 
having  been  driven  by  Jupiter  from  the  skies  (quod  ibi  latmis- 
set  Saturnus).  Modem  investigators,  however,  leaving  the  re- 
gion of  fable,  have  traced  in  the  name  of  the  country  an  allu- 
sion  to  its  fl^t  or  marshy  character. 
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0b8.  Abeken,  in  his  MiUdiUlwn.  vor  den  ZeUtn  rSm.  Hernck.^  jk  4S,  deduces 
the  name  Latium  from  2a/iM/comparing  this  last  with  izXaru^  and  flaJUeu  Oro- 
tef^nd,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  for  the  origin  of  the  tenn  in  the  Celtic  Ian- 
^age,  and  makes  the  name  mean  "  marshy  hmd/'  **  fenny  countiy/'  answering 
to  the  German  Symgftmd.  Klots,  foUowiog  out  this  idea,  supposes  the  word  to 
be  in  affinity  with  ^ociu,  whence  may  have  been  formed  Loomicf,  and  from  this 
tjatinut.    {Handb.  der  lot.  LUteraturgtMch.,  p.  181,  noU,). 

n.  Latium  anciently  extended  firom  the  month  of  the  Tiber 
in  the  north,  as  far  only  as  the  Circeian  Ptomontory  in  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  this  part 
was  subsequently  distinguished  by  the  n$me  df  Latium  vetus 
or  antiquum.  At  a  later  period  the  name  of  Latium  was  exr 
tended  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  LiriSf  and  in- 
land  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  the 
part  thus  added  was  called  Latium  novum  or  adjectum,  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  ancient  Latium. 

HI.  Latium,  therefore,  as  comprehending  both  the  Old  and 
the  New,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Etrurian  the  territory 
of  the  SdbineSy  and  the  country  of  the  JEqui  and  Marsi,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Lower  Sea^  and  on  the  east  by  Samnt' 
urn  and  Campania. 

(B.)    HiflToaiCAL  SKBTen  of  Lativh  iw  its  Eablibb  Statb. 

I.  AcooRDiNO  to  Aristotle,  who  calls  Latium  a  district  in 
Opica,  itB  inhabitants  would  have  been  the  Oscans  or  Opicans ; 
but,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Romans  themselves, 
which  are  cojleoted  and  minutdy  disoossed  in  Dionysius  of 
Ralicamassus,  Latium  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by 
Siculiy  a  Pelasgian  i^ibe,  whom  tradition  traced  to  some  myth-' 
ioal  king  Latinus.  These  Sicnli  were  connected  with  the  Itali 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy.  The  district  northeast  of  Lati- 
nm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bedte  and  GarseHi,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Aborigtne&,  a  kipdred  tribe  of  the  Siouli. 

n.  These  AbcHrigines  were  driven  firom  theit  seats,  and  urged 
forward  to  the  River  Anio  by  the  Babines.  The  Sieulians  ol 
Latium  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  Aborigines,  and  a 
portion  of  them  were  saiid  to  have  emigrated  to  Sicily,  whudi 
derived  its  name  firom  them.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Abo>- 
rigines  was  Casci,  Prisd,  or  SacrOni  ;  and,  in  connection  with 
tht^4§iiculians  who  remained  behind  in  Latium,  they  gradually 
foiTi^  ^e  people  of  the  Prisei  LaUni,  that  is,  Pri$ci  e(  Latini, 
or  simj^y  Latim. 
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HE.  The  Aborigines  are  described  by  the  poets  and  histori- 
ans of  later  ages  as  a  savage  nation,  without  laws  and  civili2;ed 
manners,  and  as  living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  but  this 
description  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  no- 
tion, which  persons  of  a  xsiviiized  age  ^e  always  apt  to  form 
of  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  We  know  that  the  Ab- 
origiaes  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  live^  in  villages  and 
towns,  of  which  Varro,  in  his  Origines^  has  given  a  list,  and 
some  of  whicl>  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicarnassus,  such  as  Palatium^  on  the  Quintian  road. 
Most  of  these  towns,  however,  lay  in  ruins. 

IV.  The  population  of  Latium  was  thus  a  mixed  one,  con- 
sisting, on  the  one  hand,  of  Siculians  ana  Oscans,  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  tUe  Pelasgian  race,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Slibellians 
(Sabines).  This  fact  is  not  only  stated  in  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions, but  is  manifest' from  the  language  spoken  in  Latium  (the 
Latin  language,  or  the  language  of  the  Latins),  for  we  can  still 
distinguish  the  two  elements :  one  is  of  a  Pelasgian  character, 
and  constitutes  the  great  affinity  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages ;  the  other,  element^  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Greek,  is  of  Sabeliian  origin.  From  these  elements,  so  far  as 
they  are  discernible,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  two  respective  nations.  Most  Latin  words  relating  to 
agriculture  and  a  more  civilized  state  of  society,  are  the  same 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  others,  which  are  of  Sabeliian  origin, 
are  chiefly  words  relating  to  war  and  the  chase. 

V.  The  Aborigines  are  said  ^to  have  worshipped  Janus,  as 
the  founder  of  a  better  mode  of  life :  Saturn  was  believed  to 
have  taught  them  husbandry,  and  accustomed  them  to  live  in 
fixed  habitations.  Janus  or  Dianus  was  the  god  of  the  sun ; 
Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops  were,  in  all  probability,  th^  god  and 
goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the  personifications  of  the  vivify- 
ing and  productive  powers  of  the  earth. 

VI.  The  tradition  of  the  arrival  of  a  Trojan  colony  in  Latium 
must  be  regarded  in  ho  other  light  than  as  a  mere  fiction,  and 
a  fiction  probably  not  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  but  home- 
sprung  and  of  Italian  origin. 

VII.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  it  would  appear  that  La- 
tium, long  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  building. of  Rome, 
was  a  flourishing  country,  and  stocked  with  numerous  towns 
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and  villageis.  Its  itihabitants  fermed  a  powerful  confederacy, 
tile  affairs  of  which  were  discussed  in  assemblies  held  near  the 
well  of  Ferentina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alba,  and  which  ex* 
tended  fraai  the  Tiber  in  the  north  to  Terracina  in  the  south. 
The  history  of  the  confederacy  previous  to  the  bidlding  of  Rome 
is  completely  lost^  for  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Alba^  as  well  as 
the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  each,  niusrt  be  re- 
jected as  late  &brieations.  The  founders  of  Rome  are  called 
descendants  of  the  Alban  kings,  although  the  legends  nowhere^ 
describe  Rome  as  a  colony  of  Alba. 

(G.)    CiTisfl   OF  LikTinic. 

Be<}inniko  firom  the  Tiber,  as  being  the  northern  limit  of  this 
province,  we  come  to,  1;  Ostta,  situate  at  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  ancient  port  of  Rome.  According  to  StrcL- 
bo  and  other  ancient  writers,  it  was  founded  by  Ancus  Marciud. 
It  stood  on  a  narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  and  the  La^ 
cus  OsticBj  now  Stagno  di  Levante,  which  formerly  communis 
cated  with  the  sea,  but  is  now  separated  firom  it  by  a  consider- 
able tract  of  sand.  The  port  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  an- 
ohorage^  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Torre  Sovacciana,  in  which 
the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  moored.  It  was  open,  however,  and 
unprotected,  for  we  read  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  the  Manilian 
Law  that  the  Cilician  pirates  captured  and  plundered  the  fleet 
moored  there,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Roman  name.  This 
anchorage  ground  has  long  been  filled  up  with  sand,  and  the 
sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old  Ostia.  Strabo  describes 
Ostia  as  having  no  port,  and  he  says  that  the  mouth  of  th&  river 
had  become  so  choked  up,  that  only  small  vessels  could  ascend 
the  stream.  Hence  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  induced  to  con- 
struct a  new  harbor  on  the  northern  arm  of  .the  Tiber.  A  new 
basin  was  excavated,  a  large  mole  with  a  pharos  waa  erected, 
and  a  magnificent  port  was  the  result,  which  took  the  name  of 
Partus  AugusH.  Ostia,  in  consequence,  rapidly  declined,  and ' 
in  the  time  of  Procopius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  in  a  ruined  state  and  nearly  deserted.  The  site  is  now 
marked  by  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  modern  Ostiaj  which  is  a 
miserable  place,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city.  The 
harbor  of  Claudius,  in  time,  became  itself  choked  up,  and  it  is 
now  a  stagnant  lagune,  the  sea  having  retired  nearly  two  miles 
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on  that  side  also.  There  are  some  remains  of  antiquity  h^re^ 
and  the  place  still  retains  the  name  of  Porto,  It  was  in  ooo- 
sequenee  of  the  failure  of  Claudius's  harbor  that  Trajan  oon- 
struoted  the  excellent  one  at  Centum  CelUt  in  Etruria.  Be- 
tween the  two  brcmohes  of  the  Tiber  Was  the  Insula  Sacra. 

2.  Laurentum,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Os- 
tia,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  Patemo.  Virgil  makes  it  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Latinus.  Still,  howevery  whateyer 
may  be  thought  of  i£neas  and  the  Trojan  colony,  it  is  very  ev- 
ident from  ancient  authorities  that  a  city  of  this  name  did  aoi* 
taatlly  exist  in  this  quarter.  The  country  around  was  thickly 
covered  with  groves  of  bay  (laurus),  and  hence  arose  the  ap> 
pellation  given  to  the. place.  The, marshes  in  the  vicinity 
abounded  in  wild  boars.  The  ai^^cent  country  is  now  render- 
ed unhealthy  by  the  malaria,  but  in  ancient  times  it  appeais^ 
to  have  been  just  the  reverse,  and  was  crowded  with  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobility.  9.  Laviniumy  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  iBneas  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Lavinia,  after  whom  he  gave  it  its  name.  The 
place,  however,  is  actually  enumerated'  amo^ig  the  cities  of  La- 
tium  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  as  well  as.  by  the  Itineraries. 
Its  site  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  modem  Pratica^  about 
three  miles  from  the  cosBt. 

A  little  beyond  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium  we  come  to 
a  small  stream  now  called  iito  Torto,  which  probably  answers 
to  the  celebrated  Numicius  of  Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  i£neas  fell  \xi  battle.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Numicius  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  iBneas  under  the 
title  of  Jupiter  Indiges,  Beyond  the  Numicius  we  enter  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Rutuli,  a  small  people,  who,  tiiough 
perhaps  originally  distinct  from  the  Latins,  became  subsequent- 
ly so  much  a  part  of  that  nation  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  notice  them  under,  a  separate  head  Their  capital  was  Ar- 
dic^a.  very  ancient  city,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 
nae,  mother  of  Perseus.  Virgil  makes  it  the  capital  of  his 
Turnus.  The  ruins  of  the  place  still  bear  the  name  of  Ardea, 
and  are  situate  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Ao- 
oording  to  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus,  Ardea  sent  a  colony  to  jSo- 
guntum  in  Spain,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment 
of  that  city.    Ardea  is  memorable  in  early  Roman  history  as 
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the  place,  doting  the  siege  of  whioh  the  affair  of  Luoretia  oc- 
ocmred,  whioh  led  to  the  expokion  of  the  Tarqnins.  This  city, 
aooording  to  Livy,  afforded  an  asylum  to  Canullos  on  his  go- 
ing into  voluntary  exile'  from  RomQ.  To  the  southwest  of  Ar- 
dea  lay  Octstrum  Inui^  the  exact  situation  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain. Acc(»rding  to  l^^bby,  however^  the  name  of  IncastrOy  at- 
tached to  the  little  streaminear  whioh  the  ruins  of  Ardea  are 
situated,  seems  to  preserve  a  meinorial  of  the  Castrum  Inui. 

What  remains  of  the  coaiM;  will  be  more  conveniently  exam- 
ined in  describing  the  country  of  the  Yolsciy  to  which  we  will 
presently  come.  In  thcmean  time,  proceeding  into  the  interi- 
or  of  Latium  from  Aidea,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  we  find, 

1.  LanUvHimy  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Civita 
Lavinia  or  GiUd,  delta  Vigna;,  ^  The  similarity  of  the  former 
of  these  modem  appellations  has  sometimes  caused  this  city  to 
be  mistaken  for  Lavtnium^  but  by  the  different  positions  of  the 
two  towns  they  are  easily  distinguished.  Lanuvium  was  sit- 
uate on  the  j'ight  of  the  Appian  Way,  on  a  hilL  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  toward  Antium  and  the  s^.  The  temple 
and  worship  of  Juno  Sospita  were  here  heUin  great  veneration. 
Among  the  natives  of  this  place  more  or  less  known  ip  history 
pr  otherwise,  may  be  named  M ilo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius, 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  actor,  and  the  three  Antonines.  Milo 
was  dictator  of  Lanuvium,*  and  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
the  encounter  took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Clodius. 

2.  jdrtdfa,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Lanuvium,  and  nearer 
Rome.  It  is  now  La  Riccia,  According  to  Strabo,  Arioia  it- 
self was  situate  on  the- Appian  Way,  but  its  citadel  was  placed 
on  a  hill  above.  The  latter  site  answers  to  the  position  of  the 
modern  town.  The  distance  between  this  place  and  Rome  was 
fifteen  miles.  Diana  had  a  sacred  grove,  temple,  and  lake  not  far 
from  this  place.  The  lake  is  now  caUed  Laffo  di  Nemi.  Stra- 
bo tells  us  that  the  worship  of  Diana  here  resembled  that  paid 
to  the  goddess  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  that  the  priest  of 
the  temple  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  foree  of  arms 
against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office,  for  whosoever  could  slay 
him  succeeded  to  the  dignity.  The  country  around  Arioia  was 
remarkable  for  fertility  and  beauty. 

3.  Alba  Longa^  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Arioia,  and 
one  of  the  modt  ancient  cities  of  Latium.     The  old  fabulous 
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tfaditioQS  of  ancient  Rcmie  speak  of  the  dty  of  Alba  as  being 
founded  by  Asoanius,  son  of  ^fieas,  about  foar  hundred  yea» 
before  the  fbundation  of  Rome  itself.  They  also  give  a  sue- 
cession  of  kings  of  Alba,  from  Asoanius  do'wn  to  Nnmitor ,  grand- 
father of  Romulus.  But  ibis  story  evidently  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  historical.  The  truth  is,  that  Alba  was  a  considerable 
city  anterior  to  Rome>  and  the  centre  of  a  confederation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Latins,  but  Tx>nnected  with  it.  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  has  been  much  contested  by  topc^aphers. 
The  ancient  account  makes  it  to  have  be^i  situated  on  tiie 
declivity  of  the  Alban  Mount,  midway  between  the  summit 
and  the  Locus  Alb&nus,  each  of  these  serving  as  a  defence  to 
the  city ;  and  hence  many  have  supposed  it  to  coincide  with 
the  modem  village  of  Palazzolo.  Sir  W.  Gell^  however,  after 
a  careful  examination,  decides  in  favor  of  a  long  ridge  higher 
up  the  ascent,  and  niakes  the  city  to  have  been  scarcely  fifty 
yards  broad,  but  to  have  stretched  in  a  long  line  f<^  more  than 
a  mile.  Hence  the  name  given  to  the'  city,  the  first  part,  Alba, 
referring  to  the  high,  precipitous  rooks  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the  latter  f  arty  Longct,  to  its  lengthened  appearance.  This 
city,  according  to  Livy,  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rbme ;  but  Niebuhr  has  strong 
doubts  about  the  time  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Alba 
was  destroyed;  and  it  appears  that  the  territory  of  Alba  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  by  the  Latins,  and  not 
by  Rome.  A  second  town  was  built  afterward  by  Roman  col- 
onists in  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  This  second  Alba  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Nero.  The  modem  town 
of  Albtma  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  does  not,  of 
course,  answer  to  the  ancient  site.  The  Mons  Albdnus  is  now 
Monte  Cavo.  -  The  Locus  Alhowus  has  been  already  mentioned 
(page  266). 

4.  B&mlkBj  an  ancient  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  mile-stones,  and  answering  now  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  inn  called  Xr'  Osterto  delle  Frattochie.  At  no  great 
distance  from  Bovill®  was  the  source  of  the  Aquo  FerentinOy 
distinguished  in  the  early  annals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where 
the  confederate  cities  assembled  in  public  council.  Near  Bo- 
villse,  also,  the  rencounter  took  place  between  Milo  and  Clodius, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter.    5.  Tuscitlumf  on  the 
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gommit  of  the  rjldge  of  hills  which  forms  the  oontiniifttion  of 
the  Alban  Mount,  and  above  the  modem  town  of  Frascati. 
The  ruins  themselves  bear  the  name  of  II  Tuscolo.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  place  is  ascribed  in  the  legends  of  ^  the  poets  to 
Tel^goniis,  the  son  of  Ulysse^  and  Ciroe.  Strabo  says  that  on 
the  side  toward  Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  covered  with 
villas.  Of  theser,  tlie  one  most  interesting  for  us  was  the  villa 
of  Cioeroi  giving  name  to  the  beautiftil  moral  Disputations, 
which  w^e  probably  written  there,  Tuscul&me  DisputationeSf 
or  ^^  Tusoulan  Disputations."  The  villa  itself  was  called  Tkis* 
ctUantmi,  6.  AtgUHump  to  the  southeast  of  Tusculum,  and  often 
mentioned  in  the  eajrly  history  of  Rome  as  a  favorite  station  of 
the  ^qui  in  their  predatory  incursions  on  the  Roman  territory. 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  this  town  and  the 
Mount  Algidus.  The  latter  appears  to  Jiave  been  that  chain 
which  stretches  from  the- rear  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  is  par- 
allel to  the  Tusoulan  hills,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
valley  along  which  runs  the  Via  Latind.  The  woods  of  the 
bleak  AJgidus  are  a  fiGivorite  theme  with  Horace. 

7.  Odbii^  to  the  northeast  of  Tusculum,  on  the  Via  PrcsneS' 
tinaj  and  about  one  hundred  stadia  firom  Rome.  Its  site  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  Osteria  del  Pantano.  Gabii  is  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  an  obscure  tradition  repre- 
sented it  as  the  place  in  which  Romulus  and  Renras  were 
brought  up.  The  artful  manner  in  which  Tarquinius  Superb* 
us  obtained  possession  of  Gabii,  after  he  had  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt  by  force  of  arms,  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  Livy. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Gauls  received'^their  final 
defeat  from  CamiUus  near  this  city.  This  ]dace  suffered  so 
much  during  the  civil  wars  that  it  bcicame  entirely  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  revived,  however,  under  Antoninus  and  Commd- 
dus,  and  became  a  thriving  town.  In  its  more  flourishing  days, 
Juno  seems  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  honor  at  Gabii.  The 
ductus  Gabtnus  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  girding  the 
toga,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the  person  when  in  moticm. 
The  people  of  Gabii  are  said  to  have  adopted  it  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  when  hurrying  to  battle  from  a  sacrifice.  8.  Col- 
IMla^  a  litUe  to  the  north  of  Gabii,  and  likewise  a  colony  of  Al- 
ba. It  was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  chaste  Lueretia.    In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  village. 
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The  road  which  led  tp  this  place  from  Rotne  was  called  Via 
Colloima.  -  The  site  of  Collatta  is  generally  sapposed  to  agree 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Castel  delP  Osa  or  Ccbstelluccid. 
Gell,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Limghezza.  9.  TUmr^  now  2V- 
voli-i  to  the  northeast  of  Gaihii,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio^ 
Aocoirding  to  Dionysius,  it  was  a  town  of  the  SicoU ;  but  oth- 
ers make  it  to  have  been  founded  by  CatiUus,  son  of  Amphia- 
raus,  who,  with  his  two  brothers,  Coras  and  Tiburtus,  migra- 
ted to  Italy,  and  named  the  place  after  the  latter.  This  legend 
refers,  of  course,  to  a  Pelasgic  origin.  The  Greek  writers  caU 
the  place  rd  Tidovpa,  Hercules  was  the  deity  held  in  greatest 
ven^ation  at  Tibur,  iind  his  temple,  on  which  the  Cathedral  of 
Tivoli  is  built,  was  famous  throughout  Italy.  Hence  the  epithet 
of  '^  Herculean,"  given  it  by  the  poets.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
dwelt  one  of  the  ancient  sibyls,  sumamed  Alb&na^.  •  A  bean> 
tiful  little  ruin  still  remains,  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  others  assign  it  to  Vesta.  The  hero  Tibumus  was  also 
revered  at  Tibur,  and  had  a  grove  consecrated  to  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Two  illustrious  captives  <^  Rome  both  ter- 
minated their  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  the  Numidian 
Syphax,  and  Zienobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  the  former  at  Tibur, 
the  latter  in  Hadrian's  villa  near  that  place.''  >x 

10.  Pranest^j  to  the  southeast  of  Tibur,  and  now  Palestri' 
na.  Strabo  describes  it  as  having  a  citadel  remarkable  for  its 
strength  of  position,  standing  on  the  brow  t>f  a  lofty  hill  which 
overhung  the  city.  The  saoae  author  states  that  Prsneste  laid 
claim  to  a  Greek  origin,  i^ptd'had  been  named  formerly  Potp- 
ttephAnus  {UoXvari^vo^),  Pliny  also  observes  that  it  was  once 
called  Steph&ne,  From  Dionysius  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
afterward  colonized  by  Alba.  The  strength  of  Prssneste  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
coniending  parties  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  It  was  induced  to 
join  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  suffered  severely  in  consequence, 
a  bloody  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  made  by  the 
victorious  troops  of  Sylla,  and  the  place  having  been  given  up 
to  plunder.  It  survived,  however,  these  disasters,  and  gained 
new  strength  from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  which  had  in- 
flicted so  severe  a  blow  upon  it,  so  that  it  eventually  became 
once  more  a  flourishing  city,  ^lian,  the  writer  of  the  ''  Vari- 
ous History,"  and  also  of  the  work  ^^  On  Animals,"  was  a  native 
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of  this  place.  The  Temple  of  Fortune  Ia  Prseneste  was  very 
celebrated.  Among  the  productions  of  the  territory  around  this 
city,  none  are  so  often  spoken  of  as  .its  walnuts.  11.  SacripoT' 
tuSj  near  Preeneste,  and  the  place  where  the  decisive  action 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  Sylla  and  the  younger  Marius. 
12.  P^um,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  PrcBneste,  and  often  named 
i^  the  early  wars  of  Rome.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  the  mod- 
em GallicanOj  according  to  Sir  W.  GelL  Others  are  in  favor 
of  Zagarolo.  13.  Labtcuvij  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  be- 
tween the  Via  Pr(BneStin0^,eLnd  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  a  col- 
ony of  Alba.  '  CsBsar  had  a^viBta  in  the  Ager  Laljipanus,  where 
he  resided  not  long  before  his  death,  since  he  is  said  by  3i^to- 
nius  to  have  made  his  will  there  the^eptember  previous  to  iliat 
event.  The  height  on  which  the  modem  town  of  Colonna 
stands  answers  to  the  site  of  Labicum. 

• 

Having  now  described  what  may  be  considered  as  the  Latin 
territory,  strictly  so  called-,  we  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  New 
Latium  which  bordered  on  the  ^qui  and  Marsi,.  and  was  an* 
oiently  possessed  by  the  Hernid  before  it^was  included  within 
the  Latin  limits. 

,  -  ••    • 

EERNXCL  r     . 

I.  It  was  maiatained  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  that  th^  HBrnici  deriYed 
their  name  from  thib  rocky  nature  of  their  countiy,  kema  in  the  .g§bine  dialect 
signifying  "  a  rock ;"  others  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  so  oalted  from  Her- 
nicus,  a  Pelasgio  chief.  The  former  etymology,  however,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  more  probable  one,  and  it  would  lead  us  also  to  infer  that  this  Hernici,  as 
well  as  the  ^Equi  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from 
the  Oscan  race. 

II.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any 
peculiar  interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally  hardy  and  warlike 
neighbors.  It  is  merely  an  account  of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist 
the  systematic  and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Rome,  ai^d  of  the  same  final 
submission  to  her  genius  and  fortune. 

III.  Among  the  Hemici  we  may  notice  the  following. places : 
1.  Anagnia<f  now  Anagni^  their  principal  city,  which  Virgil 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  of  '^  dives,^^  and  whicA  Strabo  terms 
an  important  city.  It  was  colonized  by  Drusus.  From  Tac- 
itus we  learn  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Valens,  a  general 
of  Vitellius,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  his  party.  2.  FerentU 
num,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina. 
It  is  now  Ferentino,   .  This  place  appears  to  have  originally  be- 
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l<»iged  to  the  Volsoi,  but  it  was  taken  from  fhem  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  given  to  the  HemioL  3.  Aldtrium^  Airtber  in  the 
mountains,  and  mo^e  to  the  east,  now  Alatri.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Plauttts,  in  his  play  of  the  Captives,  under  the  Greek  form 
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I.  Leatino  the  territory  of  the  Heniici,  we  now  enter  on  that  of  the  VoUci,  a 
nation  whose  history  is  known  to  us  only  from  its  connection  with  that  of  Rome. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Oscan  race.  Notwitbetanding  the  small  extent  of 
country  which  they  occupied,  reaching  only  from  ^ntmm  to  Terrucina,  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains,  it  swarmed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race. 

II.  The  Volsci  were  first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war  was  car- 
ried on  afterward  between  the  two  nations,  with  short  intemds,  for  npwaid  of 
two  hundred  years,  until  they  were  completely  subdued. 

III.  Beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  their  territory, 
we  find,  1.  Velttrce,  now  Velletri,  .It  was  situate  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  in  a  southeast  direotion  from 
Alba  Longa^  VelitraB  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
important  and  considerable  cities  of  the  Volsci,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Rome  as  earl^  as  the  reign  of  Ancus 
Marcius.  The  chief  boast  of  the  place  was  the  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  Augustus.  2.  Cdnd/t,  to  the  southwest  of  Veli- 
tree.  A  hill  now  called  Monte  Oiove  is  thought  to  represent 
its  site.  It  was  by  the  capture  of  this  town  that  C.  Marcius  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Coriolanus.  3.  Ulubrce^  in  the  plain,  at 
no  great  distance  firomVeUtne.  Its  marshy  sitaation  is  plainly 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  the  inhabitants  little  frog's. 
Horace  and  Juvenal  give  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place. 
4.  ScUricunij  between  Yelitrs  and  Antium.  It  was  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  retak^i  and  burned  by  the  Latins,  but  restored  by 
the  Antiates.  It  fell  again,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  destroyed  it  because  it  had  joined  the  Samnites. 

5.  AfUiuMj  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  called  Porto  ePAnzo.  The  city,  however,  must  have 
reached  as  £ur  as  the  modern  town  of  Nettuno^  which  de- 
rives its  name  probably  from  some  ancient  temple  dedicated  to 
Neptune.  Antitmi  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  An- 
thias,  a  son  of  Circe.  It  was  a  maritime  place  of  note  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  its  inhabitants  were  addicted  to  piracy.  . 
It  was  to  this  city  that  Coriolanus  retired  after  his  banishment, 
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and  herd,  too,  he  ended  his  days.  The  Antiates  were  finally 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  a  battle  near  the  River  Astdra, 
on  whieh  oooasion  the  Romans  destroyed  most  of  their  ships, 
reserving  the  beaks  to  adorn  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Foram  at 
Rome,  from  which  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
thenceforth  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Rostra.  Antium 
now  received  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists,  and  from  that  period 
enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet,  till  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  former.  But  it  rose  again 
from  its  ruins  during  the  empire,  and  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  and  splendor.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  favor* 
ite  residence  of  the  emperor  and  Ms  court,  and  here  Augustus 
received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  ot  his  country.  An- 
tium became  successively  the  residence  of  Tiberius  and  Calig- 
ula. It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Nero,  who,  having  recolo> 
nised  i1^  built  a  port  there,  and  bestowed  upon  it  various  other 
marks  of  his  favor.  Hadrian  also  is  said  to  have  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  this  city.  Antium  contained  two  temples  of  ce- 
lebrity, one  sacred  to  Fortune,  and  the  other  to  ^sculapius. 

_  •  

The  fiemious  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  fighting  gladiator,  and  many 
other  statues  discovered  at  Antitun,  attest  also  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 

6.  Circeii^  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  Promontorium 
Circeiumj  probably  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  San  Felice^ 
where  some  ruins  are  said  to  be  visible.  The  celebrated  en- 
chantress Circe  was  fabled  to  have  dwelt  in  this  vicinity.  A 
Roman  military  colony  was^nt  to  this  place  in  the  feign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  town  of 
importance  at  that  period.  It  was  still  extant  in  Cicero's  time, 
who  says  that  Circe  was  worshipped  there.  Lepidus  was  ex- 
iled to  tins  place  by  Augustus.    It  was  fieunous  for  its  oysters. 

We  must  return  to  the  Appian  Way  in  order  to  describe 
some  places  situated  oa  this  celebrated  road  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Pursuing  this  route,  we  come  to,  1.  Tres  ToberiuBy  a  station 
about  seven  miles  from  Aricia,  on  this  Way,  and  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  cross-road  from  Antium.  This  place  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome.  2.  Fdrum 
Appiij  sixteen  miles  further  on  the  Appian  Way,  also  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  and  well  known  as  Horace's  second  resting- 
place  in  his  journey  to  Brundisium.    D' Anville  inclines  to  place 
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it  at  Borgo  Lungo^  near  TrepotiH,  It  was  usual  here  to  em- 
bark on  a  canal,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  and 
which  was  called  Decennovium^  from  its  length  being  nineteen 
miles.  Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced  a  little  be- 
yond Borgo  Lungo.  It  was  made  by  Augustus,,  who  endeav- 
ored by  this  and  other  means  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Strabo  says  that  travellers  took  the  canal  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  were  Janded  near  Tarracina,  This  canal  was 
enlarged  by  Nero,  who  had  formed  a  project  for  uniting  the 
Lake  Avemus  with  the  Tiber.  For  an  account  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  dose  of  this  article  on 
the  geography  of  Latium. 

3.  About  three  miles  before  reaching  Tarracina  we  come  to 
the  grove  and  fountain  of  Feroniay  the  scene  of  Horace's  ablu- 
tions, in  his  account  of  the  journey  to  Brundisium.  There  was 
here  a  temple  also  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess.  In  this  tem- 
ple was  a  seat  on  which  slaves  received  their  freedom.  Leaving 
this  spot,  we  reach,  4.  TarrOcinaj  called,  also,  Anxur,  the  latter 
being  probably  its  Volscian  name.  We  learn  from  Horace  that 
this  city  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem 
Terracina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  the  place  was 
first  named  ZVacAfna,  a  Oreek  appellation  indicative  of  the 
mggedness  of  its  situaticm.  Tarracina  subsequently  became 
of'  consequence  as  a  naval  station.  The  poets  invariably  call 
it  Anxur.     The  Emperor  Galba  was  bom  in  a  village  near  it. 

Some  places  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  in  that  mountainous 
iract  which  stretches  from  the  neighborhood  of  PrsBueste,  and, 
running  nearly  south,  meets  the  sea  at  Tarracina.  This  is  the 
chain  from  which  the  rivers  that  cause  the  stagnation  of  wa- 
ters in  the  Pontine  district  derive  their  source.  It  is  called 
Mons  Leptrms  by  Columella.  In  its  most  northern  extremity 
was,  1.  Signia,  now  Segni,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  At  first  it  was  only 
a  military  post,  but  afterward  became  a  city.  It  was  noted  for 
a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  bricks,  which  was  called  the 
^^  Opus  SigmnumP  2.  C6ra^  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  which  has  preserved  its  name  un- 
changed to  this  day.  Virgil  makes  it  a  colony  of  Alba.  It 
sufiered  greatly  during  the  contest  with  Spart&cus,  having  been 
taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  wandering  bands.     Propertius 
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and  Luoan  speak  of  it  as  the  seat  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
3.  Norbaj  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and. on  the  same 
ridge  of  hills.  It  is  now  a  small  place  called  Norma.  Having 
espoused  the.  party  of  Marius,  it  suflfered  severely  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  place  being  at  length  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Liepidus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  the  inhabitants  ohoee  rath- 
er to  perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  victims  of  a 
bloody  conqueror.  4.  Se/ia,  to  the  southeast  of  Norba,  now 
Sezza,  Martial  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  wine  of  .this 
place.  5.  Privemumy  to  the  east  of  Setia.  .  Its  site  is  marked 
by  the  modern  Pipemo.  Virgil  makes  mention  of  it  as  a  Vol- 
8cian  city,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  heroine  Camilla.  Strabo, 
however,  seems  to  consider  the  Privemates  as  a  distinct  people 
£rom  the  Volsci.  ^Frontinus  classes  it  among  the  military  qol- 
onies. 

6.  FrMno^  to  the  northeast  of  Privemum,  on  the  Via  Lati* 
na,  and  now  Frosinonei  This  town  was  deprived  of  its  terri- 
tory by  the  Romans  for  having  incited  the  Hernici  to  war. 
7.  PrBgelliBj  to  the  southeast  of  Fru^o,  near  the  LiriSy  and 
close  to  the  ViaLatina.  It  belonged  first -to  the  Su&cmiy  and 
successively  to  the  Volsci  and  Samnites.  Pyrrhus  todbbsttis 
plfice  when  he  was  advancing  against  Rome ;  and  it  atsit  9Bf* 
fered  severely  in  its  territory  from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal's 
troops.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  small  town  of  Ceperano, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oarigliano.  8.  PdbratSriaj  to  the 
south  of  Fregellae,  on  the  Via  LatinOj  now  Falvaterra.  9.  Soraj 
to  the  northeast  of  FregeUee,  and  still  preserving  its  namQ.  The 
earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned  this  place  is  Plautus,  In  his 
play  of  the  Captives.  If  we  now  cross  the  Liris,  and  follow  the 
course  of  that  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  its 
junction  with  the  Fibrenus,  a  stream  well  known  from  the  liti^ 
tie  island  which  it  forms  before  its  junction  with  the  Itiii^, 
This  island  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  here  is  laid  the  scene  of 
his  dialogues  with  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus  on  legiala- 
lion.  He  himself  was  bom  there.  It  has  taken  the  name  of 
San  Domenico  Abate.  10.  Arpinumy  somewhat  to  the  south 
of  this  island,  and  now  Arpitto.  It  was  memorable  for  having 
given  birth  to  Marius  and  Cicero,  the  latter  having  been  bom, 
as  just  remarked,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  11.  Atinay  to  the 
southeast  of  Arpinum,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
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Volsoi.  Vii^  applies  the  ^ithet  ^^potens?^  to  it.  13.  Aqi^ 
num^  to  the  east  of  Fabrateria^  on  the  Via  LaMnai  and  now 
Aquino.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Javenal,  and  of  the  Em- 
peror Pesoennins  Niger,  and  in  more  modem  times  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye. 
13.  CaMnuffLf  the  last  town  of  Latium  on  the  Via  Latina^  and 
a  lu'ge  and  populous  place.  Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  modern  town^  of  'San  Cfermano.  According  to  Varro,  its 
name  was  derived  from  Cascum^  an  Oscan  word  answering  to 
the  Latin  vetus. 

Resuming  now  the  description  of  the  Latin  coast  from  Tar- 
racina,  we  come  to,  1.-  Fundij  now  Fondiy  situate  somewhat 
inland,  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  near  a  small  lake  called  La^ 
cus  Futiddnus,  It  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  war  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  except  the  right  of  voting,  for  hav- 
ing always  allowed  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  troops  in  their 
marches  into  Campania.  It  received  the  right  of  voting  subse- 
quently, A.U.C.  564,  and  its  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the 
^milian  tribe.  It  was,  at  a  laiet  period,'co]onized  by  the  vet- 
eran soldiers  of  Augustus,  2.  AmycUB^  to  the  soutiiwest  of 
Fundi,  and  situate  on  the  coiast.  It  gave  name  to  the  adja* 
cent  gulf.  It  was  of  Greek  origin,  as  is  said,  and  strange  tales 
were  told  concerning  the  manner  of  its  destruction.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  it  was  infested  and  finally  ri&ndered  deso- 
late by  serpents.  Another  tradition  represented  the  fiedl  of 
Amyclffi  as  having  been  the  result  of  the  silence  enjoined  by 
law  on  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fietlse  ru- 
mors of  hostile  attacks  whidi  had  so  frequently  been  circulated. 
The  enemy  at  last,  however,  really  af^ared,  and*  Ending  the 
town  in  a  defenceless  state,  destroyed  it.  This  latter  account 
was  in  general  .acceptation  with  the  poets.  The  neighboring 
district  was  the  C(Bcubus  Ager^  so  celebrated  finr  the  excellence 
of  its  wine.  According  to  Pliny,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
this  quarter  was  greatly  injured  by  a  canal  cut  in  this  vicinity 
by  Nero. 

8.  Caieta,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  coast,  and  fabled  to  have 
been  named  from  the  nurse  of  ^neas,  who  died  and  was  inter- 
red here.  According  to  Strabo,  however,  some  Spartans,  having 
settled  on  this  coast,  named  this  place  Ko/arra,  a  word  which  in 
their  dialect  signified  <'  a  cave,"  in  allusion  to  the  receding  of 
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the  shore.  The  harhor  of  Caieta  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
oommodious  in  Italy.  The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  Oaeta. 
4.  Formi(e,  now  Mola  di  Oneta^  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  fabled  abode  and  capital  of  the  Lsestrygones,  spoken 
of  by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  FormiaB  was  a  Laconian  colony, 
and  its  first  appellation  was  HormicB,  in  allusion  to  the  excel- 
lent anchorage  which  its  port  afforded  to  vessels  (^juof,  "a 
roadstead,"  '^  an  anchorage").  This  place  is  chiefly  interesting 
firom  its  having  been  long  a  favorite  residence  of  Cicero*,  who 
had  a  villa  here,  which  he  commonly  terms  his  Formidnumf  and 
at  other  times  his  Caietan  villa.  He  appears  to  have  resided 
here  during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  ibe  civil'  war  between 
Csesar  and  Pompey,  and  hiere^  also,  his  existence  was  termina<» 
ted  by  the  assassins  sent  by  Antony.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus we  find  Formise  distinguished  as  the  birth-place, and  resi- 
dence of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of  enormous  wealth,  ac- 
quired by  great  rapacity,  and  hence  Horace,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Brundisium,  calls  it  contemptuously  'Hhe  city 
of  the  MBxawntvB^\{Mamurrarum  urbs).  The  Formian  hills 
are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  wine  which  they  produced. 

5.  MtnturncBf  now  Minturne,  about  nine  miles  further,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  situate  on  the  Liris,  and  only  three  or  four 
miles  firom  its  mouth.  It  is  chiefly  known  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Marius,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Af- 
rica, was  forced  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  Having 
no  other  resource  left,  he  plunged  into  the  neighboring  marshes, 
but  was  discovered,  dragged  out,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
at  Mintumse.  He  was  finally  released,  however,  and  furnished' 
with  a  vessel  to  carry  him  to  Africa.  The  grove  and  temple 
of  Marica,^  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by 
others  thought  to  have  been  Circe,  were  close  to  Minturnea. 
6.  Sinuessa,  the  last  town  in  New  Latium,  situate  dose  to  the 
sea,  and  founded,  as  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient 
Greek  city.  *  Strabo  says  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setintis,  and  derived  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  site  of  this  place  now  answers  to  the  rock  of 
Monte  Dragone. 
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Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Latium. 

Thbsx  form  a  group  to  the  number  of  three,  distant  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Circeian  Promontory.  The  nearest  to  the  land  is  Sinonia,  now 
Setwne.  A  second,  more  to  the  west,  is  Palmaria,  now  Palmaruda.  The  third, 
which  was  the  most  populous,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  Poruia,  now 
Ponza,  It' received  a  Roman  colony,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman 
senate  for  its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  became  afterward 
the  spot  to  which  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed, 
to  be  afterward  dispatched,  or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  exile.  Among  these 
might  be  numbered  many  Christian  martyrs. 

Roman  Ways  through  Latium. 

In  describing  the  chief  Roman  roads  which  traversed  Latium,  w^  shall  no- 
tice them  in  their  ordfer,  as  they  severally  branched  off  from  Rome,  their  com- 
mon centre. 

1.  Via  Ostieruis,  leading,  as  its  name  im]dies,  to  Ostia.  It  commenced  at  the 
Porta  Trigemtruiy  or,  if  we  take  a  later  period,  at  the  Porta  OsHeruu,  now  Porta 
San  Paolo, 

2.  Via  Laurenttna,  branching  off  from  the  Via  Ostiefuit,  about  two  miles  .from 
Rome,  and  terminating  at  Laurentum,  We  have  no  account  of  this  Roman 
way  in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  its  existence  from  Ovid. 

3.  Via  Ardedtina,  evidently  intended  to  establish  a  communication  with  Ardea, 
distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 

4.  Via  Appia,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  roads,  both  on  account  of 
its  length  and  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Cecus,  A.U.C.  44S, 
B.C.  311,  and  in  the  first  instance  was  only  laid  do\i^n  as  far  as  Capua,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Roman 
miles.  But  even  this  portion  of  the  work,  according  to  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  was  constructed  in  so  expensive  a  manner  that  it  exhausted  the  public 
treasury.  From  Capua  this  road  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Benevenhnmt 
and  filially,  to  Brundinum,  when  this  port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for 
those  who  wero  desirous  of  crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  This 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  con- 
sul Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  graiidson  of  Cecus,  A.U.C.  604,  and  to  have  been 
completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same  family  thirty-six  years  after.  We  find 
frequent  mention  made  of  repairs  done  to  this  4t>j|d  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  both  in  the  Kistories  of  the  time,  and  also  in 
ancient  inscriptions.  This  road  sisems  to  jwve  been  still  in  excellent  order  in 
the  time  of  Prooopius,  who  gives  a  veiy  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  constructed.  He  says,  *'  An  expeditious  ^veller  may  very  well  perfoim 
the  journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  dajq^  ;its  breadth  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  two  carriages  passing  each  other.  Above  all  others,  this  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  the  stones  which  were  employed  on  it  are  of  an  extremely  hard  nature,  and 
were  doubtless  conveyed  by  Appius  from  some  distant  quarry,  as  the  aiiljoining 
country  furnishes  none  of  that  kind.  These,  when  they  had  been  cut  smooth 
and  squared,  he  fitted  together  closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  each  other  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
thus  formed  by  nature,  and  not  cemented  by  art ;  and,  though  they  have  been 
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trained  over  by  so  many  beasts  of  burden  and  carriages  for  ages,  yet  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  wise  moired  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have  lost 
any  part.of  their  original  smoothness."  According  to  Bnstace,  such  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destniction,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  de- 
,  oay  after  a  duration  of  two  thousand^years.  The  same  writer  states  the  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet 

5.  Via  LalhuL,  commencing  at  the  Porta  CajMMo,  and  falling  into  the  Via  Ap- 
pia  at  Beneoentum.  Of  its  fonnation  we  have  no  account,  but  it  was  certainly 
of  great  antiquity,  and  existed  probably  before  the  Romans  had  conquered  La- 
tiUm.  . 

6.  Via  LavHeana,  so  called  from  its  passing  close  to  the  ancient  city  of  Lavi- 
eutn,  and  communicating  with  the  Via.  LaHna. 

7.  Via  Prt^nes^na,  like  the  Vta  Lavicanay  issued  fron^  the  Porta  E*qviiRnaj  sad 
1^11  into  the  Via  LaHna* 

Pontine  Marshes. 

I.  PontttkB,  PomeHfUEf  or  Pomttna  Paladest  a  marshy  tract  of  countiy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  of  Siussa  Pomitioj 
destroyed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  whose  vicinity  it  was  situate,  although 
no  trace  has  been  left  to  iijlentify  the  precise  spot  on  which  this  ancient  city 
once  stood.  These  fens  are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams,  which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mount- 
ains, and,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity,  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  space, 
and  sometimes. stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Two  rivers 
principally  contributed  to  the  formation  of  these  marshes,  the  Uferuj  now  Uffente, 
and  the  Nymphaut^  now  the  Ninfa.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract  spread  to  the 
foot  of  the  Yolscian  mountains,  and  covered  an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth 
and  thirty  in  length. 

II.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  once 
a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  hiEts  been  gradually  filled  up  by  alluvium  from  the  mount- 
ains. The  oldest  historical  records  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the  Volsci, 
who  had  numerous  towns  here,  some  of  which  were  situated  in  the  most  marshy 
part- of  the  country.  The  region  was  evidently  a  very  fertile  one,  for  we  read 
in  Livy  (iv.,  25)  that,  in  A.U-C.  322,  the  Romans,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  sent 
to  the  Ager  Pomtintu  for  a  supply  of  corn.  In  A.U.C.  367-8,  the  tribune  L. 
Sicinus  proposed  a  distribution  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among  the  poorer  cit- 
itens. 

III.  About  442  A.U.C,  the  censor  Appins  Claudius  Cecus  constructed  the 
Via  Appia  across  the  length  of  the  Pontine  region,  the  soil  of  which  must  have 
been  then  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The 
level  of  the  original  ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  been  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  coast. 
But,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Feronia,  Appius  found  that  if  he  con- 
tinued the  road  in  a  straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a  soft,  marshy  tract, 
and  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  more  solid  ground  which  lay  near  the  foot  of  Mons  LepHnus. 

IV.  At  some  period  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the  building  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  deterioration,  either 
from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become  partly  inundated,  for  we  find 
the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus,  in  A:U.p.  592,  applying  himself  to  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  and  restoring  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it  was  then  that  new 
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towns  arose  op  the  raws  of  the  anoient  towns  of  the  Volsci,  ander  the  naaaas 
of  Tres  Pontes  or  TriponHum,  Ad  Mediate  6cc. 

y.  The  ciTil  wars  and  the  derastation  which  accompanied  thetn  again  caused 
the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  to  be  neglected,  nntil  Angnstas 
made  or  restored  several  canals,  especiallj  a  nayigable  canal  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred  in  oar 
account  of  Foruni  AppH  (on  page  380).  Nerra  and  Tnyan  restored  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  which  had  sank,  and  the  latter  drained  the  country  fhxa 
Tripontium  to  TarraeinA.  During  the  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries 
the  marshes  were  again  overflowed,  until  again  drained  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric  by  CiBcilras  Decius,  a  public-spirited  individuial,  and  apparently  with  good 
eflf^ct.^  ' 

yi.  After  this  epoch  we  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  country  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  whose  fiunily,  the 
Caetani,  were  feudal  lords  of  Semunuta  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti 
Lepinit  constructed  some  works  for  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh.  Leo  X. 
employed  the  engineer  Giovanni  Scotti  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  canal  of  Ba* 
dino,  which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  marshes.  Sixtus  V.  constructed  a  lateral 
canal,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  which  received  the  waters  of  the 
western  part  of  the  marshes,  and  carried  them  to  the  common  estuary  of  Badi- 
no.  The  most  important  improvements,  however,  were  made  by  Pius  VI.,  and 
the  work  of  effectCtal  draining  was  very  nearly  completed,  when  the  low  state 
of  the  papal  treasury,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary 
invasion,  caused  for  a  time  a  complete  interruption.  At  the  present  day,  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  maintain  the  drainage  in  the  state  in  which  Pius  VI. 
left  it,  by  keeping  the  canals  dear  and  the  dikes  in  repair.  The  greater  part 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  pastures,  in  which  are  fed  numerous  herda  of 
homed  cattle,  and  other  parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  com, 
and  aflTord  rich  crops.  In  the  spring,  before  the  great  h^ts  render  the  at- 
mosphere unwholesome,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  most  delightful  region.  But, 
except  the  postrstations  along  the  high  road,  and  some  scattered  huts  here  and 
there,  there  is  no  permanent  population  throughout  the  whole  of  the  plain. 
The  great  estuary  of  Badino  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  wide ;  there  is 
about  four  feet  water  over  the  bar,  and  nearly  ten  feet  water  inside  of  it,  where 
boats  find  a  safe  anchorage. 

9.  CAMPANIA. 
(A.)    Namb,  BocKDABias,  dec. 

I.  Campdnia  is  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  which  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
word  Campania  is  probably  derived  from  campus^  ^^  a  plain/' 
in  allusion  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country. 

n.  Campania  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Samni" 
um  ;  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  ;  and  on  the  southeast  by  Lu* 
cania.  Before  Latium  had  been  extended  beyond  the  Liris, 
that  river  formed  the  natural  boundary  of  Campania  in  this 
quarter,  but  after  this  change  in  the  limits  of  the  two  provin* 
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oes,  the  Mitssic  Hilts  were  oonsidered  aa  the  bptmdary  by  wfaioh 
they  were  separated.     The  Apenmnei  divided  Campania  from 

Samnturni  and  the  River  Silarus  from  L/ucania, 

■    .  t     -- 

(B.)      HlBTOBIOAL    SkITGH    OF    G  A  M  P  A  N  I  A. 

I.  It  is  dniversaUy  agreed  that  the  first  settiers  in  Campania,  with  whom  hia- 
toiy  makes  us  acquainted,  were  the  Oscans.  The  next  in  order  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  countiy  were  the  Tuscans.  When  the  latter  had  efTected  the 
conquest  of  Campania,  that  province  became  the  beat  of  a  particular  empire, 
and  receired  the  federal  form  of  goTemment,  centred  in  twelye  principal  oitiee, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  striking  political  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Etrurians. 

n.  Wealth  and  luxury,  however,  soon  produced  their  usual  effects  on  the  con-  ' 
qneroilB  of  Campania,  and  they,  in -their  tuni,  fell  aa  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Samnikes,  and  were  compelled  to  admit  these  hardy  warriors  to  sharei  with 
them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny  plains.  This  observation, 
however,  applies  more  particularly  to  Capua  and  its  district,  which  was  sur- 
prised by  a  Samnite  force.     ^  - 

III.  It  is  from' this  period  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  na- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  thus  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Sam^nites, 
and  Greeks,  the  latter  haying  formed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,'  numerous  col- 
onies on  these  shores.  Abotft  eighty  years  aifter,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to  their  dominions,  nnder 
the  pr^tenee  of  defending  the  Campanians  against  their  finmer  enemies,  the 
Sanniites. 

IV.  From  this  time  Campania  may  be,  regarded  as  subject  to  liome,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  short  interval  in  which  the  brilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its 
inhabitants  from  thieir  alleglanoej  an  offence  which  they,  were  made  to  expiate 
by  a  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in. the  histoiy,.notof 
Rome  only,  but  of  nations. 

y.  The  natural  advantages  of  Campania,  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil,  so 
rieh  in  various  productions,  are  a  favorite  theme  with  Latin  writers,  and  elicit 
from  them  many  an  eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Fliny  styles 
it  "  Felix  Ula  Campania^  ctrtamen  humana  voluptatis.^^  .^ 

(C.)    C1TIB8  OP  Campania. 

Resuming  the  description  erf*  the  coast  from  Sinuessa,  the 

last  maritime  town  of  Latiam,  we  come  to,  1.  Vulturnumy  at 

the  mouth  of  the  River  Vultnrrms,  and  now  Castel  di  Toltwr^ 

no.     It  was  probably  of  Etrnrian  origin,  but  we  do  not  foid  it 

named  in  history  until  it  became  k  Roman  colony,  A^U.Q.  668. 

According  to  Prontinns,  a  second  colony  was  sent  hither  by 

Csesar.     2.  Lltemumy  further  on,  to  the  southeast,  oelebrated 

as  the  spot  to  which  Scipio  Africanus  retired  into  voluntary  jex* 

lie,  and  where  he  is  commonly  said  to  have  ended  his  days.    It 

is  supposed  to  correspond  to  Torre  di  Patria.    The  River  Lu 

temus  or  Cl&nius^  now  the  Lagno^  runs  into  the  sea  in  its  vi- 
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oinity.  This  stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entranoe  into 
'tbe  sea^  and,  tp  form  marsheis,  anciently  known  as  the  Pdlus 
LUerna,  now  Lagodi  Patria.  In  this  viciniiy,i  also^  was  the 
Gallindria  Silva,  whioh  Juvenal  mentions  as  a  noted  haunt 
of  robbers  and  assassins.  3.  Gumce^  a  few  miles  farther  on, 
situate  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  .by  the  s^a.  Its  Ghreek  name 
was  Kvfifjj  in  Dorid  Kv/L^a.  This  city  was  founded  at  a  very 
early. period  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and 
hence  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  poets  th^  Euboic  or  Chal- 
cidian  city.  The  coloiii2ation  of  Cumae  at  so  early  a  period 
(105,0,  B.C.,  according  to  Eusebius)  is  a  remarkable  event,  as 
showing  the  progress  already  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  proving  also  that  they  were  then  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Italy.  '  Strabo  informs  us  that  from  its'commencement 
the  state  of  the  colony  was  most  flourishing.  The  fertility  of 
the  surroundinj^  country,  and  the  excellent  harbors  which  the 
coast  afforded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  southern  Italy,  and  raiabled  it  to  form  settlements  along  the 
coast,. and  to  send  out  colonies  as  far  as  Sicily.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  Was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  but  was  successfully 
defended  by  Tiberius  Sempronius:  Gracchus;  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  under  Au^stus,  but,  owing  to  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  BaisB  and  Neapolis,  it  gradually  declined  from  its 
former  prosperity,  and  in  Juvenal's  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  pearly  deserted.  Cumse,  however,  still  enjoyed  great  ce- 
lebrity as  the  abode  in  early  times  of  the  oracular  sibyl,  who 
dwelt  in  a  cavern  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  city  stood. 
4.  Misenum^  a  harbor,  on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
and  which  became,  under  Augustus,  one  of  the  first  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  empire:  We  have  already  made  mention  of  this 
in  speaking  of  th^  promontory  (page  254).  5.  Bauli^  on  a  hill 
coinmanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and  thus  forming 
one  pf  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  coast.  Hortensius,the 
orator,  had  a  villa  and  some  remarkable  fish-ponds  here.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Bauli  was  originally  called  Boaulia^  from 
the  circumstfiince  of  Hercules  having  Icmded  here  with  the  oxen 
of  Geryon  on  his  return  from  Spain.  6.  ^ae<s,  celebrated  as 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans. 
It  owed  its  celebrity  not  only  to  tha  beauty  of  its  shores  and 
the  advantages  of  its  climate,  but  also  to  the  numerous  warm 
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springs  whioh  bursrt  forth-  at '  almost  eyery  step,  and  were 
oonsidered  to  possess  salutary  properties  for  various  disorders. 
Close  to  Baiee  was  the  Lucrine  Lake,  of  which  mention  has  al» 
ready  been  made..  Numerous  villas  graced  the  surrounding 
country,  and  many  were  likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.  Now,  however,  owing  td  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  this  once  charming  spot  is  complete- 
ly changed,  and  is  a  mere  waste  compared  with  what  it  once 
was.  The  modem  name  is  Baia.  The  original  appellation  of 
BaisB  was  Aquce  Cumdnw: 

7.  Portus  Julius. — Of  this  hcurbor,  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
we  have  already  made  mention  (page  267).  8.  DiccBarchia^  a 
short  distance  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  on  the  coast.  When 
the  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  this  place,  they  changed  its  Greek 
name  to  Putedli,  probably  from  the  number  of  its  wells,  or  per- 

r 

haps  from  the  stench  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and 
aluminous  springs  in  its  neighborhood..  Respecting  the  origin 
of  the  town,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  at  first  the  bar-, 
bor  of  Cumae,  and  hence  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
that  city.  It  became,  ilnder  the  Romans,  a  naved  station  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  armies  were  sent  thence- to  Spain. 
St.  Paul  landed  here,  and  remained  seven  days  at  this  place 
before  he  set  forward  on  his  journey  by  the  Appian  Way.  The 
harbor  of  Puteoli  was  spacious,  and  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
being  formed  of  vast  piles  of  mortar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to 
the  strongly-cementing  properties  of  the  latter  material,  became 
very  solid  and  compact  masses,  and  these  being  sunk  in  the 
sea,  afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels.  Pliny 
also  has  remarked  this  quality  of  the  sand  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puteoli,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Pozzolana.  This 
sand  is,  in  fact^  volcanic  ^shes,  emd  when  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  lime,  it  quickly  hardens,  and  this  induration  "takes 
place  even  under  water.  This  singular  property  of  becoming 
petrified  under  water  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  ce- 
ment in  the  erection  of  moles,  and  other  buildings,  in  maritime 
situations.  The  modem  name  of  Puteoli  is  Pozzuolt.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  between  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  Puteoli,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Academiay  though  he  more  genercjly  terms 
it  his  Puteoldnum, 
'  Above  Puteoli  was  a  spot  caUed  Forum  Vulcdni,  from  the 
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number  of  l^oles  upon  its  surfaoe,  all  emitting  smAk^  and  asial* 
phureous  stench.  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the  modern  Sol^ 
faterra^  about  a  mUe  above  PozzuolL  The  district  between 
Puteoli  and  Cumse  was  sometime^  called  Leborini  Campi. 
The  origin  of  thi3  appellation  is  not  known ;  but  from  it  ap- 
peals to  have  come  the'T^e/rc^  di.Lavoro  of  modern  geography, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Campania. .  . 

9.  NeapoliSj  now  Naples  (in  Italian^  Napoli)^  and,  accord- 
ing  to  the  best  authorities,  a  colony  originally  of  CumsB.  One 
of  its  earlier  names  appears  to  have  been  ParthS^ri^pe  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  this  appellation  is  given  to  it  by  the  poets,  and  is,  fa- 
bled to  have  been  derived  from  the  siren  Parthenopc)  who  was 
said  to  have  been  cast  upon  its  shores.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  the  siren  was  shown  there  in  his  time.  An  earlier 
name,  however,  resting  upon  better  authority,  is  that  of  JPo/is- 
pUis^  or  "  The  Old  City,"  which  oQcurs  in  Livy,  wh6re  the 
historian  is  describing  the  first  transactions  which  connected 
the  history  of  this  city  with  that  of  Rome.  This  name  of  Pate« 
polis  was  changed,  it  would  appear,  to  Neapolis^  ^^  The  New 
City,"  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  size  which  the  place 
experienced  on  the  accession  of  a  new  colony,  composed  of 
Chalcidians,  Pithecujsans,  and  Athenians.  The  indolence^d 
luxury  of  Grecian  manners  attracted  to  Neapolis  many  a  Ro- 
man whose  age  and  temperament  inclined  them  to  a  life  of 
ease.  It  was  also  distinguished  for  attachment  to  literary 
pursuits,  as  appears  from  the  epithet  docta  applied  to  it  by< 
Martial. 

Th^  ridge  of  hills  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from 
that  of  Pozzuoli  was  called  Pausilypus,  a  name,  given  it  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  delightfrd  situation  and  aq)ect,  causing, 
as  it  were,  sorrow  to  cease  (Travo),  Avtt^),  and  which  rendered  it 
the  favorite  residence  of  several  noble  and  wealthy  Romans. 
This  hill,  at  a  period  unknown  to  us,  was  perforated  by  art  to 
admit  of  a  communication  between  Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  not 
only  for  men  and  beasts  of  burden,  but  also  for  carriages.  The 
modem  name  of  the  hill  is  Pdsilippo.  On  its  slope,  and  just 
above  the  entrance  of  the  perforated  passage,  lies  what  popular 
tradition  makes  to  be  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  small,  square,  flat-roofed  buildiog,  placed  on  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, near  the  brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and  oa  the  oiher 
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sheltered  iJy  a  sitperiiidmnb^nt  roek.  Ohiveriiu  and  Addkon, 
however,  plaoe  Virgil's  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vedu-vius.         s 

10.  Hercul&n^mj  or,  as  Cicero  writes  it,  Herctddfrnm,  the 
situation  of  which  is  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discovery  of 
its  ruins.  It  lay  on  the  coast  below  Neapolis,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  six  miles,  and  the  modem  villages  of  Portici  and 
Besina  are  built  over  part  of  it. .  Heroulaneum  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hercules ;  it  was,  in  all  probability,  of  Pelas« 
gian  origin,  but  its  history  is  obscure,^  and  it'  never  attained 
to  any  importance.  Being  situated  close  to  the  Sea,  on  eleva^ 
ted  groimd,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and  from 
that  circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  healthy.  In  the 
time  of  Titus,  A.D.  79,  it  Was  bverwhelmed  by  that  memora- 
ble eruption  of  Vesruvius  which  also  rained  Pompeii  It  ap- 
pears to  have  beenhuried  under  i^owers  of  ashes,  subsequently 
overflowed  by  Yearns  of  lava,  and  is  stated  to  be  seventy  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  rediscov«i^ed 
by  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1718,  when  several  antiquities  were 
found.  Subsequent  excavations  were  made  by  tile  Neapolitan 
govemmeift,  and  a  magnificent  collection,  not  only  of  statues, 
and  paintings,  aind  vases,  but  of  domestic  implements  of  every 
kind,  ha:s  been  deposited  in  th^  Royal  Museum  at  Porticii  The 
excavations,  however,  are  by  no  'means  as  extetisive  as  those  at 
Pompeii,  for  it  being  fouiHd  impossible  to  remove  the  inonm* 
bent  soil  in  consequence  of  its  thickness,  as  fast  as  one  part  was 
thoroughly  searched  St  was  filled  up  ^th  rubbish  from  another. 
A  small  part  of  the  theatre  is  all  tiiat  is  now  accessible.  Great 
e3^ctati<!)te  were  exdrted  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  written  on  rolls  of  papyttis.  The  attenqyts  to 
unroll  these  blive  hitheito  had  but  very  imperfect  success,  and 
those  of  wMdl  i^e  subjects  have  beeft  ascertained  are  of  littie 
interest. 

Mawnt  V^subius^  of  which  mention  has  beeii  made  in  tiie 
preceding  paragraph,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  nn« 
der  the  name  of  Vesevusj  although  the  app^ations  of  Veivim 
and  Vesbius  are  also  frequently  applied  to  it»  Strabo  describes 
this  moilntain  as  extremely  fertile  at  its  base^  but  entirely  bar- 
ren toward  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  levels  and  full  of 
apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  produced  by  the  adaon  of  fire ; 
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whence  Strabo  was  led  to  oonclude  that  the  voloano,  thongb 
once  ia  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished  from  want  of 
fuel.     Diodbrus  Siculus  represents  it  also  as  being  in  a  quiescent 
state/  since  he  argues  from  its  appearance,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  that  it  must  have  been  on  fire  at  some  rempte  period* 
The  volcano  was.likewise  apparently  extinct  when,  as  Plutarch 
and  Florujs  relate^  Spartacu8,*with  some  of  his  followers,  sought 
reAige  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  and  succeeded  in  duding  their  search.     It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  August  24th,  A.D.  79,  that  the  first  eruption  on 
record  took^place,  when  the  cities  of  JBerctdaneum,  Pompeii^ 
and  Stabue  were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic  sand^  stones^ 
and  scoriee.     Such  was  the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  sand 
(called  ashes)  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  that  the  whole 
country  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.    This  eruption  proved  fatal,  also,  to  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  commanded  at  the  time  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  and 
having,  through  curiosity;,  visited  the  burning  mountain,  was 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  vapor.     After  this  Vesuvius  con- 
tinued a  burning  mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having 
eruptidns  at  intervals.    The  fire  then  appeared  to  beooI^e  near- 
ly extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Since  the  eruption  of  1506, 
it  has  remained  burning  to  the  present  time,  with  eruptions  of' 
lava  and  ashes  at  intervals. 

11.  Pompeii  or  Pompeia  (the  first  being  the  Latin,  the  sec- 
ond the  Greek  form  of  its  name),  situate  about  thirteen  miles 
southeast  of  Neapolis,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  VesuviuB,  through 
which  ran  the  little  river  Sarnus,  now  Samo,  The  city  ap- 
pears t6  have  been  once  dose  to  the  sea,  but  is  how  nearly  two 
miles  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  physical  changes  whidli 
have  taken  place  in  this  district.  It  stood  on  an  i^ttiinence 
formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  seems  to  have  been  .throuvti  up 
firom  the  ground  in  this  spot,  and  in  several  other  plc^e^  Ground 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  long  before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded 
in  history.  Like  Herculaneum,  it  was  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  but,  like  that  place,  was  probably  of  Pe>- 
lasgian  origin,  "^e  find  it  occupied  in  succession  by  the  Os- 
cans,  Etruscans,  Sammtes,  and  Romans.    In  the  Social  War 
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(B.C.  90)  it  joined  the  Marsian  oonfederaoy  along  with  the  oth- 
er towns  of  Campania,  but  escaped  without  any  severe  punish- 
ment. It  became  at  this  period  a  military  colony,  and  other 
colonies  were  subsequently  sent  by  Augustus  and  Nero.  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  affiray  occurred  at  Pompeii,  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place  and  those  of  Nucdria,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  were,  in  consequence,  deprived  of 
these  show^^for  t^i  years,  and  several  individucds  were  ban<- 
ished.  Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destructii^  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake.  The  following  year, 
while  Nero  was  singing  at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurred. 
At  last,  in  A.D.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first  recorded 
eruption  oLVesuvius  took- place,  which  overwhelmed  this  city, 
and  along  with  it  Herculaneum  aiid  Stabiee.  In  1689,  the  first 
indications  of  ruins  protrucjing  above  the  grouM  were  noticed. 
In  1755  the^xcavatitms  began.  They  have  been  interrupted 
and  resumed  at  various  times,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
abdnt  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  has  been  excavated/;Sii<i  eleared 
of  the  rubbish.  For  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  Jit 
Pompeii,  the  student  is  referred  to  Gell's  elabortite  work  onjhe 
subject.  '^   . 

The  River  SamtiSy  now  the  Samo^  fe^lls  into  the  sea  abq)^ 
a  mile  firom  Pompeii.  This  river,  according  to  Strabo,  formed 
the  harbor  of  that  town,  which  was  also  c(»nmon  to  the  inland 
cities  of  Nola,  Acerrce,  and  Nuc^ria,  The  Pelasgi,  who  in- 
habited this  coast  at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  derived 
the  name  of  Sarrastes  fi*om  this  river. 

12.  Stdbice,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  Satnus,  and  in  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  now  CastelO' 
mare  di  Stabia,  This  was  once  a  place  of  note,  but  haying 
been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil  wars,  it  became  sub- 
sequently a  mere  village,  and  a  part  of  the  old  site  was  occu- 
pied by  villas  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  overwhelmed  along 
wth  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  According  to  Columella,  this 
spot  was  celebrated  for  its  fountaiiis,  and  such  was  the  excel- 
lence of  the  pastures  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  the  milk 
of  this  district  was  reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious than  that  of  any  other  country.  J.3.  Surrentumy  to  the 
southwest;  now  Sorrento^  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the 
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birth-plaoe  of  Tasso,  an,d  admired  fcnr  the  exquisite  beaniy  of 
its  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  Tim  city  is  said 
to  have  been  of  very  cmdient  date,  and  to  hove  derived  its  naliie 
from  the  Sirens,  who  are  £a.bled  to  have  made  this  coast  their 
favorite  haunt,  and  who  had  here  a  temple  oonseorated  to  them. 
The  wine  of  the  Surrentine  Hills  was  held  in  great  estimation 
by  the  finoients.  , 

It  will  now  be  necessary  ,to  retrace  our  steps  as  fa^  as  the 
northern  iirontiers  of  Campania,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  de* 
iscription  of  the  interior  of  that  province.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Massic  HiUs,  the  ancient  Mons  Massicus,  formed  its 
boundary  of  separation  from  Latium.  This  celebrated  rang» 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  ex^ 
tends  from  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Monte  Dragxnte^ 
the  ancient  Stnuessa,  in  a  northerly  direction,  till  it  unites  with 
the  hills  of  Sessa,  the  ancient .  Suessa  Auruncorum^  being  a 
distance  of  about  ten  mil^  in  length,  while  its  breadth  scarcely 
equals  three.  Th,e  Latin  poets  &dre  lavish  in  their  encomiums 
on  the  excellence,  of  the  wine  produced  by  this  celebrated  ridge. 
To  the  north  of  the  Massic  Hills,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liris,  we  find  the  Aurunct^  who  once  occupied  a  more  exten- 
sive territory  in  Latium ;  but,  on  beiiiig  expelled  thence  by  the 
Roman  arms,  they  retired  to  the  piountainous  tracts  about 
Sessa  and  Rocca  Monfina.  Among  their  cities  we  may  name, 
1.  Suessa  Auruncorumj  now  Sessa,  the  dhpital  of  the  race,  after 
their  former  capital,  Auruncay  had  been  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring Stdictni.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  and  a  muntcip* 
ium.  2.  Aurunca,  the  earlier  capital,  as  just  remarked.  Some 
vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen  near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce^ 
on  the  elevated  ridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocca  Monfina. 

To  the  east  of  the  Aurunci  were  the  Sk^ctni^  once  i^parently 
an  independent  people,  but  afterward  included  under  the  com* 
mon  name  of  Campdni.  They  were  of  Oscan  origin.  The  only 
town  which  antiquity  ascribes  to  them  is  Tednum^  now  Teano^ 
about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Suessa,  and  fifteen  to  the  north- 
west of  Capua,  Strabo  4nfonns  us  that  it  stood  on  the  Latin 
Way,  and  was  inferior  to  Capua  alone  among,  the  Campanian 
cities  in  extent  ai^d  importance.  It  became  a  Roman  colony 
under  Augustus*.. 

Resuming  our  account  of  the  cities  of  Campania,  we  coni0 
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to,  1.  Venaffum^  now  Venafri^  the  last  city  to  the  north,  and 
near  the  River  Vultonms/  It  was  situate  on  the  Latin  Way, 
and  was  much  celebrated  in  antiqaity  for  the  exoelltaoe  of  the 
oil  which  its  territory  produced.  .  2.  To  the  southeast  of  Tea- 
Hum,  and  also  on  the  Latin  Way,  we  find.  CMes^  now  Galvi^ 
and  anciently  a  considerable  city.  The  territoties  of  Caleip  and 
Teanum*  were  separated  by  two  temples  dedicated  to  Fbrtnise, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  th^  Latin  Way.  The 
Calenian  territory  was  much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  and 
was  contiguous  to  the  £unous  Falemian  district,  os  FdlemUi 
Ager^eo  well  known  for  producing  the  finest  wine  in  Italy,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  ancient  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the 
limits  of  this  favored  portion  of  Campania  with  scrupulous  (uv 
curacy,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  testimony  of  Livy  and  Pliny, 
that 'we  must  regard  it  as  extending  firom  the  Massic  Hills  to 
the  Vultumus.  That  peat  of  &e  district  which  grew  the 
choicest  wine  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of.  Faufitidnus, 
being  that  of  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinuessa.  We  find 
the  naxae  o(  AmtnM  also  given  to  some  vineyards  in  this  vi- 
cinity.   Macrohius,  indeed,  states  that  there  was  a  people  called 


\^ 


3.  CdsUinumy  to  the  southeast  of  Cales,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it  made 
figainst  .Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannee.  The  modem 
Capua  is  generally^  supposed  to  oooapy  its  site.  4.  CdpUa,  to 
the  southeast  of  Casilinum,  once  the  capital  of  Campania,  and 
inferior  to  Rome  alpne  among  the  cities  of  Italy.^  Its  original 
name  was  VuUumus^  which  was  changed  by  the  Tuscans, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Capua,  calling  it 
after  their  leader  Capys,  who,  according  to  Festus,  had  received 
this  appellation  from  his  feet  being  deformed  and.  turned  inwards 
Capua  was  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  Etrunans,  and,  even  af- 
ter it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  continued  to  l)e  a  power&l 
and  flourishing  place.  Before  Capua  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  its  Etrurian  inhabitants  fay 
the  Samnites  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latter  people. 
Livy  appears  to  have  confounded  this  event  with  the  origin  of  the 
place  when  he  makes  its  name  to  have  been  changed  from  Vul- 
tornus  to  Capua,  after  a  Samnite  leader  Capy^.  Capua  deeply 
offended  the  Romans  by  opening  its  gates  to  Hannibal  after  the 
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battle  of  Cannae.  The  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  Romans  was 
of  the^most  fearful  nature^,  when,  five  yelirs  after,  the  city  again 
fell  under  their  dominion.  Most  of  the"  senators  and  principal 
inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
ing citizens  were  sold  in%o  slavery,  and*  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate the  Capnani  ceased  to  exist  as  4r  people.  Julius  Csesar 
sent  a  powerful  colony  to  Capua,  and  under  th^  emperors  it 
again  flourished.  But  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  barbarians 
in  A  later  age,  so  much  so,  in'fact,  that  the  Bishop  Landulfiis, 
and  the  Lombard  Count  Lando,  trnn|)^rred  the  inhabitants  to 
.Castlinum,  This  last,  as  already  remSrked;  id  the  site  of  mod- 
em  Capua.  The  rains  of  anoint  Cajpia  are  about  two  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  the  modern  city,  and  close  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Capoa,  About  a  if!m  to  the  east  of  Capua 
rose  Mons  Ti/dta,  a  branch  of  fhe  Ajii^biines,  which  now  takes 
'  its  name  of  Maddalom  from  a  vill£^  nfear  Caserta.  This  ridge 
is  of)»n  noticed  by  Livy  as  a  feCKrite  position  of  Hannibal 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua.        -^ 

5.  Atella^  to  the  south  of  Capua,  aad  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  villag^^  S^^  Elpidio  or  Sant^  Ar- 
pinc^  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Aversa.  It  is  knpwn 
to  have  been  an  Oscan  city,  fuid  it  has  acquired  some  irnport- 
ance  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Fabulte  AiellCtnce  being  derived 
from  this  place.  Atella,  having  joined  the  Carthaginians,  was, 
in  consequence,  subsequently  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  a  pre- 
fecture. It  was  afterward  colonized  by  Augustus;  6.  Acerra^ 
to  the  southeast  of  A^Ua,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Cldmus. 
It  is  now  Acerra.  This  place  is  spoken  of  by  Virgil  as  exposed 
to  inundations  froin  the  neighboring  stream,  and  therefore  thinly 
inhabited  (yactuB).  7.  Nola,  to  the  east  of  Aeerrse,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Campania.  Its  origin . 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Ausdnes,  by  others  to  the  Tuscans 
or  the  Chalcidians,  which  means,  probably,  that  it  successively 
jfeU  into  the  hands  of  these  three  commi|jiities.  It  was  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  Samniteifltif  until  Hi&y  were  driven  out  by 
the  Romans.  It  was  a  strongly  fdrtjfidrd:  place,  and  resist^  all 
the  efforts  of  Hannibal  after  the  battliof  6f  Cannes,  being  ^fend- 
ed  by  Ma^oellus.*  It  was  burned  jx>  the  ground  in  the  Social 
War,  but  arose  subsequently  from  fbs  ruins,  and  was  ag^ 
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rapked  among  the  oities  of  Campania.'  Here  Augiistas  breathed 
his  last,  in  the  same  house  and^  chamber  in  which  Us  father 
Octavius  hod  ended  his  days.  Nola  was  colonized  in  the  rei^ 
of  Vespasian.  8.  Abella,  to  the  northeast  of  Nola,  and  the  ru- 
ijds  of  whieh  still  exist  at  Avella  Veqchic^  Virgil  speaks  of  it 
as  aboonding  in  fruit,  particularly  apples.  d,Nuc&riay  to  the 
southeast  of  Nola,  now  Nocera  de'  Pagani.  It  was  situate  on 
the  Sarnusj  an^  had  the  appellation  of  Alfat^ma  attached  to 
its  ^ame^  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  places  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Hannibal.  In  the  reign 
of  Nero  it  was  restored  and  colonized.         ... 

South  of  Campania,  properly  so  called,  were  the  PlderUmij 
-who  occupied  an 'inconsiderable  extent  of  territory  from  the 
JPromonforium  Minerva  to  the  mouth  of  the. River  Silarus. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itan:ts  of  Picenum,  whom  the  Bomans  transplanted  thither  to 
people  the'  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pcestdnus,  'According  to  the 
same  wtiter,  the  Picentini  were,  at'  a'  subsequent  period,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they  possessed^  and  to 
reside  ii^  viUages  and  hamlets,  in  consequence  of  having  sided 
with  Hannibcd  in  the  second  Punic  war.  As  a  further  pumsh- 
ment,  they  were  excluded  from  military  service,  and  allowed 
only  to  perform  the  duties  of  couriers  and  messengers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum,  or  Miner- 
va, were  three  small  rocks,  detached  from  the  land,  called  jSi- 
renus(B  JnsuliB,  and  formerly  celebrated  as  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens.'  They  are  now  called  Gallv.  Continuing  along  the 
cbast,  we  find,  1.  Marcinaj  founded,,  as  Strabo'  repeats,  by  the 
Tuscans,  but  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Sanmites.  Its  site 
answers  to  the  modern  Vietri.  2.  Salemt^m,  a  short  distance 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans  as  a  check  on  the  Picentini.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, situated,  like  the  modern  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea, 
but  on  the  heights  above,  where  considerable  remains  have  been 
observed.  Salemum  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  years  ajfter 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  3.  Piceniia,  southeast 
of  Salemum,  and  distant  seven  miles  from  it.  This  was  once 
the  capital  of  the  Picentini.  It  is  now  Vicenza  or  Sicenza,  on 
the  little  river  Bicentino.  '  , 
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^    ISLmfDS   OFF   THE    CoAST   OF    CaMPANIA. 

4.  Pandatorioj  now  VandoHna,  assigned  by  some,  less  eomcHy f'to  Lattom. 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished  to  this  island,  as  were  also  tlie 
eldfer  Agrippina,  and  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Nero. 

5.  .^NoHih' called,  also,  Inarime  and  PUheciua.  The  first  name  was  the  most 
common,  and  the  best  authenticated,  and  refers  probably  to  the  copper  (cs) 
found  in  it.  The  second,  Inarime^  is  only  found  in  the  poets,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  from  Homer*s  ely  'AptftibL^ill.,  %,  783).  For  it  would  seem,  from  an  ex- 
lunintetion  of  various  passages,  titat  Virgil,  and  after  him  the  other  Latin  poets, 
hare  ai^lted  to  this  island  more  particularly  Homer*s  description  of  the  place 
of  torment  allotted  to  the  earth-bom  Typhoeus.  It  is  very  uncertain,  however, 
what  people  or  country  Homer  intended  to  designa^  by  the  name  of  ArtmL 
The  liame  PithecuMHj  the  third  one  of  those  inentioned  above,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean  *<  Ape  Island,"  iit>m  the  great  number  of  these  animals  which 
the  inland  is  said  to  have  contained  at  an  ea^'ly  period.  In  Greek,  ntSifKoc  means 
**  an  ape."  Pliny,  however,  says  that  the  island  took  its  name,  not  from  apes, 
but  from  the  number  of  earthen  wine-jars  (rrldoi)  which  were  m^de  there,  and 
used  as  casks.  Sometimes  the  name  is  written  in  the  plural,  PithecustBf  and 
then  the  adjacent  island  of  Proeh^^naw  PriKtia,  is  included  along  with  uEna- 
ria.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  iEnaria  was  ^rst  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Eretnans  and  Chalcidians,  which  flourished  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  wealth  produced  by  the  discovei^r  of  some  gold  mines. 
A  sedition,  however,  having  disturbed  tha  tranquillity  of  the  colony,  the  Chal- 
cidians were  the  first  to  abandon  the  island ;  and  not  long  after  the  Eretrians 
followed  their  example,  being  alarmed  by  repeated  earthquakes,  ^d  the  bnist- 
ing  out  of  fire  and  hot  springs,  attended  by  irruptions  of  the  sea. '  The  same 
causes  compelled  another  colony,  sent  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  quit  their 
settlement  and  a  town  which  they  had  built.  Strabo  ascribes  to  these  volcanic 
phenomena  all  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  poets  i39specting  Typhoeus.  He 
further  quotes  the  historian  Timeus,  who  related  that,  a  little  before  his  time, 
Mons  Epopiawf  now  sometimes  called  Eponuo^  but  more  commonly  Monte  San. 
Nieolo,  burst  forth  with  such  fury  that  the  sea  retired  from  the  island  to  the 
distanoe  of  three  stadia,  but  that  on  its  return  it  dinged  the  island  and  extin- 
guished the  volcano.  The  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  were  so  alarmed 
that  they  fled  into  the  interior  of  Campania. 

ft.  NUUr  between  Puuili  and  NeapdHt,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shores  It  is  now  Nitids,  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  favorite  residence  of  lus 
iriend  Brutus. 

4.  Ca^ea,  now  Caprit  near  the  promontoiy  of  Minerva,  chiefly  known  in  his* 
tory  as  the  residence  of  the  EAiperor  Tiberius  in  the  latter  pan  of  his  life.  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  emperor  who  resided  here,  having  given  the  Neapolitans 
the  island  of  ^Enaria,  which  belonged  to  him,  in  exchange,  for  it.  Tiberius  was 
led  to  select  it  as  his  abode  from  its  difficulty  of  access,  being  cut  off  iirom  all 
approach,  except  on  one  side,  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  rocks.  The  mildness 
Of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  which  extends  over  the  whole 
bay  of  Naples,  might  also,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  have  inflvenoed  his  choice. 
Here  he  caused  twelve  villas  to  be  erected,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  named 
after  the  twelve  chief  deities.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Jove,  which  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  probably  is  the  same  with  what  Pliny  styles  the  Arz 
Tiberiif  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  sinnmit  of  the  difiT  looking  toward  Sorreni^. 
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« 

mis  same  wiiter  raii|mte»'tte  ciiriiitof  the  ulandtobee]eyeiinite«  StnOio 
speaks  of  two  smali  towns  in  thia  ialand,  which  prbbably  answer  to  those  of 
Ci^  aii^dilnaca^  at  the  present  day. 

s 

iO.  SAMNIUM  AND  THE  FRENTAIil. 

(A.)     NaMK    AND    BoVNDABIBS. 

I.  Samntum  yras  cdled  by  the  Greeks  $awjnf ,  and  the  Sam- 
nties  were  styled  by  the  same  peojple  lawlTOL.  Festus  derives 
the^name  of  this  people  from  the  peculiajr  kind  of  javelin  ^naed  < 
by  them^  and  whioh  was  called,  in  Greek,  aavvtoPr  ^^  Sanmi- 
f^m  and  Samnites  are  both  historically  cmd  etymologicaUy  con-' 
nected  with  the  tejrra  Sairini,  -      .  ^ 

II.  Samnium  wa^-  bounded  on  the  north  by /the  territory  of 
the  Frentdhi;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Ajndia;  on  the' 
south  by  the  Piceniini  and  Lucania  ;  and  on  the  west  by  La^ 
tium  and  Campania. 

in.  It  is  usual  with  geographers  t6  regard  the  ancient  Sam- , , 
nites  Bs  divided  into  three  distinct  tribes,  the  Caraceni^  Pen^ 
triy  BsAffirptniyio  whioh  others  liave  added  the  Ca^udmi  and 
PrefUdni:    But  the  former  classifioation  seems  to  r^  on  bet-  * 
ter  authority,  and  may,  therefore,  be  more  safely  adopted.    The 
Caudini  will  be  ranged  with  the  Pentri,  and  the  Frentani  will  : 
be  treated  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Samnites  at  the  end  of  , 
this  section. 

'  (Br)    Sketch  of  Sahnitb  Hxsto'bt. 

I.  The  Samnites  are  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sabini,  who  migrate  in  re- 
mote times,  probably  before  the  building  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  VttUwmuf 
and  Tqmanu,  and  thence  spread  on  one.  side  as  Ar  as  the  plains  of  Apulia^  and 
on  the  other  to  those  of  Campania.  They  appear  originally  as  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their  numbers  increase  beyond  the  means  of  bub- 
sietenee,  they  follow  the  custom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  send  forth  eolo- 
nies  into  tl^  countries  to  th^  south. 

II.  The  Samnites,  between  A.U.C,  330  and  333,  attack  the  Etruscans  who 
had  settled  in  Campania.  The  Etruscans  at  length,  being  weary  of  war,  admit 
a  Samnite  Colony  to  share  with  them  their  homes  stnd  fields'',  bdt  the  latter, 
on  the  oceasion  of  a  great  festiTal,  when  the  old  inhabitants  are  oveicome  by 
deep  after  banque^ng,  murder  them,  and  form  this  neir  stat^  of  Capua,  which 
figured  so  much  afterward  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Rome. 

III.  About  B.C.  340,  the  first  war  breaks  out  between  the  Samnites  and  Ro- 
mans, who  had  taken  up  arms  to  protect  the  Campanians  against  the  Sam*- 
nites  proper  of  Samnium.  The  Romans  are  Victorious  in  several  .enconnt- 
ei8,  and  the  Samnites  are  compelled  to  sua  for  peace.  A  new  war,  however, 
breaks  out  in  323  B.C.,  which  is  marked  by  varied  success,  and  in  the  course 
of  whicib  the  Roman  army  is  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudine 
Forks.    Bat  the  Samnites  at  length,  after  inflicting  severe,  losses  upon -the  Ro- 
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mans,  and  not  only  oyeminmng  Campania,  but  eyen  intading  the  bonders  of 
Latium,  are  4>noe  more  compelled  to  aae  for  peace. 

ly.  A'war  breaks  out  again  in  398  B.C.,  in  which  Q.  Fabios  Maximus  and 
P.  Decius  Mu8*  are  "the  Roman  commanders,  and  the  Samnites,  «fter  a  yal- 
iant  resistance,  are  again  overcome,  and  in  S90  B.C.  sue  for  peace,  which  the 
Romans,  likewise  exhausted  by  their  dearly-bougbt  victories,  are  disposed  to 
grant.  The  result  of  this  war,  or,  rather,  succession  of  wars,  is,  that  the  Romans 
extend  th^ir  power  over  Southern  Italy,  Campania,  and  Apulia,  and  thus  become 
neighbors,  ahd  soon  after  enemies,  of  the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentine  war  brings 
on' the  expediti6n  of  Pyrrhus  into  italy,  and  in-  the  war  with  Pyrrhus*  the  Sam- 
nites join  that  prince,  after  whose  second  retreat  they  are  attacked  by  two  Ro- 
man armies  and  utterly  defeated,  279  B.C.  Samnium  now  becomes  a  conquered 
country,  and  the  Romans  send  colonies  to  Maleventum  and  other  places.  ' 

y.  In  the  war  of  Hannibal  the  Hirpini  join  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  Pentri 
do  not.  At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the  Samnites  having  joined  the  MarHt  Vet- 
titdt  Peligni,  and  others,  in  the  common  league  against  Rome,  are  defeated  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sylla,  who  exclaims  that  Rome  can  enjoy  no 
repose  as  long  as  a  number  of  Samnites  can  collect  together  The  devastation 
of  Samnium  by  Sylla  is  most  effectual ;  the  towns  are  burned  and  rased  to  the 
ground.    Beneventum  alone  is  spared. 

VI.  The  last  time  the  Samnites  appear  in  history  is  during  the  war  of  Sylla 
against  th.e  younger  Marius,  when  Poptins  Telesious  joins  the  latter  at  the 
head  of  40,000  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  steals  a  march  upon  Sylla,  who  ia  be- 
sieging Praeneste,  and  advances  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which  is  without 
any  adequate  defence.  Telesipus  tells  his  Samnites  that  he  is  the  enen^  of 
both  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  that  his  object  is  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy!'  Sylla,  however;  comes  in  time  io  save  the  city.  A  desperate 
battle  ensues,  and  the  Samnites,- ^fter  having  nearly  gained  the  day,  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  Antemnse,  where  Telesinus  is  killed.  Between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand Samnites  surrender  to  Sylla,  who  marches  them  to  Rome,  and,  having  shut 
them  up  in  the  Circvis  MaxilQus,  has  them  all  butchered  in  cold  Mood  while  he 
is  haranguing  the  senate  in  the  neighboring  temple  of  Bellona.  The  remainder 
of  the  Sainnites  are  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  the  taking  of  Prseneste. 

(C.)    CxTiis  OF  Samnium. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Cardceni  we  find,  1.  Aufideruij  their 
oapital,  now  Alfidenai  Frontinus  informs  us  .that  it  became 
a.  military  colony.  2.  Samnium,  near  the  source  of  the  Vul- 
turnus,  on  th*6  site  now  called  Cerro.  The  existence  of  a  city 
of  this  name  was  doubted  for  some  time  by  modern  writers,  but 
the  point  has  been  fully  established  by  Romanellk  3.  CasteU 
lUrk  Cardcenorum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  the 
.  SagruSy  now  Sangro,  and  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  which 
takes  its  name  from  that  river,  Castel  di  Sangro.  According 
to  2^na)ra8,  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  banditti  until  it  was  stolrmed 
by  the  Romans,  who  on  this,  occasion  are  said  to  have  acquired 
so  rich  a  booty  that  they  began  from  that  time  to  coin  silver 
drachmae.     4.  Aquilonia,  to  the  southeast,  now  Agtwue,  near 
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the  sbnroe  of  the  TriniuSy  now,  Trtgno.  This  place  must  not 
be  oonfoonded  with  another  AquUania^  on  the  Appian  Way^ 
near  the  oonfines  of  Apulia,  and  now  Lacedogna. 

In  the  territory -of  the  Pentri  we  find,  1.  B6vidnumi  their 
capital;  situate  among  lofty  ^mountains,  and  near  the  site  pf 
'the  modern  Batano.  Livy  describes  it  as  a  most -opulent  and 
important  place,  and  the  eonsequenoe  attached  by  the  Roihans 
to  its  possession  is  .evinced  by  the  repeatied  efforts  which  they 
niade  to  conquer  it.  In  the  .Social  War  it  became  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  of  the  confederates,  after  Corfinium  had  been 
abandoned.  Nothing  of  its  foriper  importance,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Strabo,  "who  describes  it  as  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  became  a  milj,tary  colony  under  Caesar.  2.JEkern 
niuy  to  the  northwest  of  Bovianum,  about  twehre  miles  distant, 
and  now  Isemia\  It  was  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Pui;iic  war,  and  is  menticmed  by  LiVy  as  one  of  those  col- 
onies which  distingui^ed  themselves  by  their  firm  adherence 
to  the  Roman  pow^  during  the  war'  with  Hamubal.  It  was 
recblonized  by  Augustus  aird  Nero.  3.  TV^ven^^m,  to  the  north- 
east, now  Trivento^  on  the  TVtntW,  now  Trigno,  It  was  a 
R(Mnan  cdoi^iy,  and  also  a  municiphm.  4.  itfilrdnea,  to  the 
northeast,  taken  by  Marcellus  in  the  second  Puijic  war,  together 
"With  some  Considerable  magazines  deposited  there  by  Hannibal. 
Its  site  corresponds  to  Campo  Marano,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Trigno.  5.  TifemuMj  to  the  southeast,  near  the  present 
PofUe  di  LimosanOy  on  the  Biver  TtfertmSj  now  the  Bifemo. 
The  Mdns  Tifemus  was  at  the  source  of  the  same  river,  near 
^opianum.  ^  6.  Sijnnumyio  the  southeast  of  Bovianum,  a  place 
of  somenote;  and  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Papirius  Cursor. 
'  It  became  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  site  answers  t6 
that  which  is  now  called  Attilia,  about  ten  miles  fron^the  iriod<* 
em  Sepino.  The  continual  warfare  to  which  the  country^of 
the  Samnites  was  so  long  exposed,  produced  its  natural  effects 
on  many  of  the  ancient  towns  cited  in  tiie  annals  of  Rome,  but 
of  which  no  vestige  can  now  be  Iraced  with  certainty.^  We 
must,  therefore^  be  necessarily  brief  in  the  rest  of  our  enumera- 
tion. 

7.  AlRfcBy  to  the  southwest  of  Bovianum,  now  Allife.  This 
place  was. noted  for  the  large^sized  drinking-cups  made  there. 
8.  Til6siay  ix)  the  southeast  of  the  pi'eceding,  and  the  ruins  of 
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vHiioh  are  to  be  seen  about  a>iiiile  from  the  modem  Teh^e. 
Thia  town  was. taken  by  Haimibal  on  his  first  maroh  through 
Sami^um.  £t  was  the  native  place  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus, 
who  fought  against. Sylla.  9.  G&nunium  C^^rUum,  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cento. 

On  crossing  the  Vultujnus,  we  enter  into  thaj^  part  of  the 
Samnite  territory  which  belonged  properly  to  tiie  Gaudine  Sam- 
nites.  Among  the  pities  in  this  quarter  may  benamed,  1.  Sd^ 
ticulaj  now  St.  Agqta  dei  Ootiy  a  plaoe  of  considerable  anti- 
qidiy ,  aud  named  by  Virgil  among^  those  which  ^ent  aid  to  Tur* 
nus.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus, 
under  the  consuls  Papirius  Cursor  and  C.  Junius.  ^  2.  Caudiun^ 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preqeding,  and  the  site  of  which  is  to  be 
fixed  at  Pdolisi  or  Cervinara.  In  the  vicinity  of  tiiis  pl^oe 
was  the  famous  pass  odiledFurcte  (or  PuroHkd)  CawbruBj  **  ithe 
Caudine  Forks,"  where  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  the 
consuls  T.  *Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius^  was  entrapped  by  the 
Samnite  leader  C.  Pontius,  and  compelled  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  According  to  the  best  opinion,  the  valley  of  Arpaia  rep- 
resents the  FurcGB  CaudinsB,.a  circumstance  which  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  name  ef  FurcUBj  which  this  valley  is  known 
to  have  borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  stiU  preserved 
in  that  of  the  little  village  in  this  quarter,  no^  called  Forchie. 
Among  the  mountains  which  form  the  passes,  of  Arpaia  and 
M(mteearchto<we  must  distinguish  Mons  TaburnuSy  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  Saticula.  This  lofty  mountain,  still  called  To- 
bumo  or  TcAor^  derives  celebrity  from  Virgil,  and  id  also  men- 
tioned by  the  poet  Gratius.  3.  Beneventuniy  about  ten  miles 
,to ,  the  northeast  of  Caudium,  and  on  the  Appian  *Way.  Its 
earlier  name  was  MdU'dentum^  which  is  said  to  have  been  given 
it  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  more  auspi- 
cious appellati6n  of  Bentventwt^  was  substituted  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  a  colony  thither*  Some,  however,  who  think  this 
explanation  more  fanciful  than  satisfiftctory,  make  the  earlier 
name  to  have-  been  Maluentuntj  without  any  reference  to  un- 
healthiness  of  situation,  and  as  this  sounded  to  Roman  ears  like 
MaTeventuniy  it  was  deemed  an  inauspicious  aj^Uation,  and 
Benevenium  was  substituted. "  Beneventum  was  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sabdtus  and  Cdlofy  now  Sabbato  and  Colore. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Hirpmiy  who,  though  comjMre- 


faflnded  mMjer.  the  general  denotiiifiatioa  of  SqtnnHeSf  sdem  Uy 
have.fonoed  a  dwtinot  peopljo.  Their  name  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived 'from  the  word  hirpus^  whidh  m  the  Samaite  dialect  sig-^ 
nified  ^^  a  wolf;"  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  6rig«> 
imdiy  a  Sabine  Oolony,  who  were  guided  in  their  migrations  to 
tlus  quarter  by  following  the  traoks  of  this  species  of  aniinal. 

:  Among  the  cities  of  the  Hirpini  we  may  name,  1.  Afi^llittumf 
BOW  AbellifiOy  in  the  mountains  which  separated  this  people  from 
liie  Pioentim.  Its  inhabitanto  were  distinguished^rom  those 
of  another  AbeUimemy  which  belonged  to  Lttcania,  by  the  ap* 
.pellation  of  Abellinates  Proirdpi.  2.  JEctUanum  or  JEclamumi 
on  the  Appiaii  Way»  about  thirteen  mod^n  miles  from  Bene« 
Tientum,  in  a  southeast  direction.  It  was  besieged  by  Sylla 
daring  the  civil  wars.  The  ruins  lie  near  Mirabellaj  on  tho 
site  cajled  by  the  natives  Le  Orotte.  3.  TcmvasiumjB,  little  to  - 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding^  and  now  Taurasi.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  the.  tomb  of  Scipio  Batbatus  as  one 
of  the  towns  taken  by  that  general.  In  its  vicinity  were  the 
Td^i^dstni  Campij  where  Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  totally  defeated  by  M.  Qurius  Dentatusr  Tbe  name  of . 
these  plains  is  incorrectly  written  Arusini  Camjpi  in  Florus  and 
other  ancient  authors.  The  Romans,  many  years  afterwa^ 
settled  in  this  district  a  numerous  body  of  Ligurians  whom  they 
had  conquered  and  removed  from  their  country. .  4.  :Mquus  Tu* 
ticui  or  Equotuticus^  to  the  northeast  of  Beneventum,  and  on 
the  Appian  Way.  D'AuviUe  places  it  at  Castel  Franco,  which 
i^  nearly  correct ;  ibe  exact  site,  however,  is  occupied  by^the 
ancient  church  of  8t  Eleuterio^  a  martyr;  who  is  stated  in  old 
^ecclesiastical  records  to  have  suffered  at  -^quum.  This  place 
is  about  five  jniles  from  ArianOy  in  a  northerly  direction,  T%^ 
ticus  is  an  Oscan.  word,  and  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
MagfWS'  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Horace  means  this 
place  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  (Sat.y  i.,  5, 
87),  where  he.  makes  mention  of  a  town  having  a  name  that 
could  not  be  introduced  into  hexameter  verse.  This  srdppOsi- 
tion,  however,  is  an  erroneou3  one.  After  leaving  BcQeventum, 
Horace  and  his  party  passed  the  first  night  at  a  villa  doee  to 
Trimcum^  now  TrivicOy  a  place  situate  to  the  southeast  of 
Equus  Tuticus,  among  the  mountains  separating  Samniiim 
from  Apulia.    On  the  foUovring  night  they  lodged  at  the  tow& 
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with  the  untractafole  nariie,  and  on  the  third  day  reaobed  Cam- 
mxxm.  Now,  if  this  town  had  been  ^quuB  Tntions,  they  must 
have  gone  baek  in  a  northwestern  direcison,  and  one-xpuiB 
out  of  theit  way ;  and,  besides,  they  must  ihen  have  travelled 
only  twetity-<two  miles  during  the  first  and  second  day,  and  ha^ 
left  forty-two  miles  for  the  third.  This,  however,  is  both  at  va- 
riance with  the  text,  and  inoonsisl^nt  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  journey  was  performed.  5.  Oompsa,  on  tiie  southern  con- 
fines 6f  this  part-  of  Samnium,  now  Conza.  It  was  a  city  of 
som6  note,  and  revoltiad  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Comnse. 
It  Was  here  that  this  general  left;  all  his  baggage,  and  part  of 
his  armyV  when  advancing  into  Campania. 

The  small  nation  of  the  PrenUtni  appear  to  have  possessed  a  separate  political 
existence  independent  of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  though  we  are  assured  tbegr 
.derived  their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  populous  race.  ^  Fibm  Plutarch  w^ 
learn' that  they  distinguished  theniselves  in  the  war  against  I^rrhus ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  they  faithfully^  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  throughout  the  whole  <»f 
the  second  Punic  waf-.-^  Whatever  may  have  been  their  iformer  extent  of  teni- 
toiy,  we  find  it  restricted  by  the  geographers  of  the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the '  mouths  of  the  Atemvs  and  Tifernust  the  former 
separating  it  from  the  Marrucini  on  the  north,  and  the  latter  from  the  coundy 
of  Apulia  to  the  south.  The  few  cities  of  the  Frentani  with  which  we  are  ae- 
qoainted  appear  to  have  been  situate  on  the  coast.  These  are^  1.  Or/oM,  still 
xetaining  its  ancient  site  and  name.  Strabo  calls  it  the  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Frentani.  2.  Anxanufh,  south  of  the  preceding,  and  more  inland.  The  name 
of  this  town  seiems  to  have  been  also  written  Anxa  and  Anxta.  It  occnpied  the 
site  now  called  LanciAno  Vecchio.  3.  Bflco,  beyond  the  River  Sagrus,  and  a  se»- 
pprt  town.  Its  ruins  may  be  seen  at  &  place  named  Penna.  4.  Histdnium,  further 
along  the  coast,  and  now  Vasto  d'Amnume.  It  was  once  the  haunt  of  savage 
pirates,  who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their  dwellings  from  the  wrecks  of  ships, 
and  in. other  respects  lived  more^Oke  beasts  of  prey  than  civilised  beings.'  A 
Roman,  colony  was  subsequently  established  here.  Be3wnd  this  place  is  the 
mouth  of  the  TriniuSf  now  Tfigno.  6.  Interamjuit  a  Mnall  tovm  and  port,  now 
Termoli.  ^  The  Ttfemus,  now  the  Bifemot  terminates  the  description  of  the  Ager 
/'VefitaniM  to  the  south. 

U.  APUI4A,  INCLUDING  DAUNIA  AND.MESSAPIA  OR  lAPl^QU. 

^  •     NaHB*  BOU  KD  ARIBS,  &C. 

I.  Wb  have  now  left  oentral  Italy  or  /teita  Prcfria,  and  are  entering  npon^be 
region  called  Magna  Chracia  (^  'EAXac  fuyaXn)*  &  name  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  established  by  the  Greeks  in  this  section 
<^the  peninsula.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  this  appella- 
tion extended,  but,  according  to  the  best  authorities^  it  appears  to  have  ooin- 
prised  Apulia,  Messapia  or  lapygia,  LucdniOf  and  Brutthun ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  portion  of  Italy  Hiat  remains  still  to  be  considered  by  us. 

II.  It  appears  from  Strabo*s  account  that  the  name  of  Apulia  was  originally 
applied  to  a  small  tract  of  country  immediately  to  the  southeast  of  the  Frentani. 
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In  the  reign  of  Augaatiis,'  howerer,  tiui  teim  AjmHik  was  used  in  a  much  mom 
extended  senee,  and  incladed  not  dnij  Danma,  biit  also  the  coantiy  of 
ox  lapygia. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  What  may  be  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
tb6  term  MetsmpiA  or  lapyffui  appeara  te  have  been  confined  at  first  to  that  penin- 
sula which  doses  the  Gulf  of  Tareatum  to  the  southeast,  but  afterward  to  hare 
had  the  same  extension  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  which  the  Roman  historians 
and  geograj)hers  assigned  to  Apulia,  a  name  of  which  the  Greeks  were  ignorant. 

IV.  The  boundaries  of  Apulia,  then,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  were  as 
follows :  on  the  north  by  the  temtory  of  the  FfmUmi  and  the  Sinus  Uriaa ;  on 
the  northeast  by  the  kadriaiie ;  on  the  southeast  by  the  Hat(ri4Uie  and  a  part  of 
tde  Sinu*  Tareniinu* ;  and  on  the  southw^st-by  Samniu;fn  and  Lucania. 

y.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  portions  of  country  compre- 
hended under  this  name,  and  which,  are,  1.  Apulia  Prtrper;  2.  Daunia ;  9,  Peu- 
cttia;  and,  4.  JKcMn^^r  lof^gia, 

L  APULIA  PRdPESL 

Apulia  Proper f  or  Apulia.  oFiginally  so  called,  was  a  district 
of  very  limited  extent.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was.  contigu- 
ons  to  the  Ager  Frentdnus  on  o^e  side,  and  to  Daunia  on  tbe 
other,  and  its  loWer  limit  wa^  a  line  drawn  from  the  coast  a 
littte  below  Uria  or-  ffyrium  and.  the  Lacus  UrianuSy  now 
Lago  VnranOy  across  the  country  to  the  Apennines  above  Zd«> 
cffia. 

Begmning,  then,  from  the  River  Tifemns,  we  come  to,  1.  Cr^ 
termay^%  mind  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  a  small  place  called 
LicchianOy  on  the  little  river  Sacchione,  near  the  sea.  2.  Ld^ 
rinumj  to  the  southwest,  and  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  the  site 
called  Larino  Vecchio.  This  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  appears  to  have  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Fren- 
tani,  from  the  name  of  LarinOfes  FrentOm  attached  to  its  in- 
habitants by  Pliny.  It  formed  in  itself  a  small  independent 
state  before  it  became  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  We  have 
frequent  mention  of  Larinum  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Cluentius, 
^who  waB  a  citizen  of  the  place.  We  gather,  too,  from  the  same 
oration,  that  it  was  a  municipaLtown  and  in  "a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 3.  Cdlela,  to  the  southwest,  a  fortress  near  which  Mi- 
nuoius  was  stationed  during  the  absence  of  the  dictator  Fabius. 
Its  site  answers  to  Casa  Calenda,  4.  OerOniumj  about  two 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preiceding,  selected  by  Hannibal 
for  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign  against  Fabius.  It 
had  been  previously  carried  by  «torm,  the  private  dwellings  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  principal  buildings  were  reserved  only 
as  magazines  for  the  com  which  the  surrounding  country  .sup- 
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pKed  in  great  abundBiioe.  it  wm  here  that  Huiliibal  was  op^ 
posed  to  the  ftiush  MinacinB;  wlio,  but  for  the  timely  aid  afhrd&A 
him  by  Fabius,  would  have  paid  dearly  for  his  presumption  in 
SQi^posing  that  he  was  able  to  oope  with  the. Carthaginian  leader. 
G-enmium  appears  to  have  been  situated. on  a  spot  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Girone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and  Montorio. 

5^  Tedte  Apulum^  so  called  to  distingrtiah  it  from  Teateof 
the  Marrudni,  It  lay  a  shortdistanoe  to  the  sontheast  of  Giu 
temia'^  and  its  rains  bear  the  name  of  Chieti  Vecchio,  6.  Ted' 
mim  Apiilunif  so  balled  to  distingnish  it  from  the  CaiDi^MBian 
Teanum.  It  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  preoedihg.  Strabo 
makes  it  to  have  been  situate  at  the  head  of  a  lake*  formed  1^ 
the  sea,  which  encroaohed  so  considerably  upon  the  land  that 
the  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point  and  Puteoli  did  not  ex- 
jOeed  one  huhdr^d  stadia.  This  lake  was  the  Lticm  PanidmUt 
now  Lago  di  Lenna,  The  ruins  of  Teanum  exist  on  the  site 
of  Civitate^  abqat  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Forion, 
the  ancient  Drento;  and  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  7.  l^ria  or  Urei* 
um  (0vpeiov)y.a8  Strabo  writes  i^  but,  ax)cording  to  Ptolemy, 
Hyrium  {''Tpiov),  a  plape  the  situation  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined,  partly  because  there  was  anotiier  oity 
of  the  same  xiame  in  Messapia,  and  partly  because  Strabo  and 
Pliny  differ  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  present  one,  Strabo 
{facing  it  to  the  qorth  of  the  promontory  of  Garganim,  and  Pliny 
to  the  south  of  it.  Btrabo's  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one» 
and  his  Ureium  answew  to  the  modem  Badi.  Hence,  toO|  tha 
Sinus  UriaSf  which  is  enoiaeously  placed  on  most  maps  below 
the  promontory  of  Garganum,  is.more  correctly  placed  above  it. 

Opposite  to  the^  Simss  UriaSf  and  at  no  great  distance  itom 
the  coast,  are  some  small  islands,  oelol^ated  in  mythology  «| 
the*  scene  of  the  mettoiorpboeis  of  sDiomede's  companions,  wh» 
were  changed  into  birds,  and  of  the  disappearance  of  that  hera 
himself.  Henoei  they  wercxknewn  by  the  name  of  ImsuUb  Dir 
omedem.  Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
and  Pliny  recognise  two,  and  the  latter  states  that  one  was 
called  JXomedea^  the  oth^  TetUria,  Ptolemy,  however,  reok« 
ens  five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oorrect  number',  if  we  inohida 
in  the  group  three,  barten  rocks,  which  scarcely  deserve  tha 
iiame  of  islands.  The  island  which  Pliny  oalb  Dunnedea  i^ 
pears  to  Imve  also  borne  the  appellation  TrewXtus^  as  we  kam 
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from  TooitiWy  wlio.  Udomm  qs  liiat  it  was  the  q[K>t  to  which 
AvLgiuftOB  removed  his  abandoned  grand^danghter  Jtdia,  and 
wh«re  she  tenmnated  a  Ufe  of  infamy.  It  is  noW  oaUed  TV^ 
miH.   .  TstOfia  ia  now  Pianosa: 

SLDAUMIA. 

I.  Davnia  extended  from  the  aouthem  limits  of  Apulia  Proper,  as  far  south  as 
a  line  dratni  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  to  Silvium,  now  GaragnoTu,  in  the 
Apennines,  and  passing  tothe  east  of  Cainnetmd  CfyAtium^  whieh,  therefbiV) 
both  belonged  to  the  Danaiaa  teintory*  ' . 

IL  The  Daunii  aiq;>ear  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tribes  w^th 
which  the  Greeks  became  acquainted,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
ibrmed  colonies,  which  they  established  at  a  remote  period  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  <  Thb  people,  according  to  the  received  traditioa,  obi- 
tained  their  appellation  from  Dannns,  the  4ftther-in4aw  of  IHomede,  the  latter, 
on  his  return  from  Troj,  having  been  compelled  by  domestic  troubles  to  abaik- 
don  his  native  country,  and  having  founded  another  kingdom  in  the  ^aios  wa- 
tered by  the  Aufidus.  This  tradition,  whatever  may  be  its  truth  in  other  4re> 
ipeota,  proves  at  least  the  great*  astiqaitgr  of  the  DonnianB  as  an  indlgeaoiia  peo* 
ple  of  Italy.  Other  acooonts,  perlu^  still  more  ancient,  asserted  that  Dauaus 
was  an  Illyrian  chief,  who,  driven  from  his  country  by  an  adverse  faction,  formed 
a  settlement  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

m.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Ap^  Dmtmij  Peu^Uiij  and  CMki  wen 
aetaaUy  Illyrians ;  but  the  safer  opinion  undoubtedly  is  to  oonsider  them  as  the 
descendants  of  a  remnant  of  Libumi  and  other  ancient  Illjrrians,  mingled  with 
a  subsequent  and  preponderating  influx  of  Oscans  and  different  native  Italian 
tribes.' 

Among  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Dannia  we  may  notice  the 
following :  1.  Merinumy  to  the  northeast  of  Uria  or  Hyrinm, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Gargdnum,  Its  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  ^^MefinMes  ex  Gar^ano,^^  'the  bhnrch  of  8t 
Maria  di  Merino  marks  the  ancient  site.  2:  Agdsm  PortuSj 
on  the  other  side  o{  the  promontory,  now  probably  Porto  Greco. 
3.  Mattnum,  kt  the  foot  of. Mons  Gargdnus,  and  the  name  o( 
which  is  recalled  by  the  modem  Matinata,  which  probably  alB» 
iilarks  the  ancient  site.  It  was  here,  according  to' the  best  cbm- 
itientators  on  Horace,  that  Archytas,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
of  Tarentum,  was  interred,  when  o^  on  shore  after  shipwreck. 
The  vicinity  of  this  town  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey. 
One  of  the  smnmits  of  Garganns,  inland  from  this  place,  was 
called  Drium  Mons.  On  it  were  two  chapels  sacred  to  Cal- 
chas  and  Podalirius.  A  rivulet  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
inountain  was  said  to  Have  the  property  of  healing  all  disorders 
incident  to  cattle.  Mons  Garganus  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Monte  San^  Angelo.  " 
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4.  Sipuis  (Imovc,  ovvro^),  or,  as  the  Latins  write  it^v  Sipon^ 
tnm\\ow€X  down  on  the  ooast,  and  southwest  of  Matinam..  It 
was  a  city  pf  Greek  origin,  and  great  antiquity,  and  was  fa^ 
bled  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede.  Aooording  to  Strabo^ 
the  name  of  th^  place  was  derived  from  the  oiroumstanoe  of 
great  quantities  of  outtie-fisb  {(ftpriay  sepia)  being  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  on  its  shore.  The  ruins  of  this  once  flourishing  city 
are  said  to  exist  about  two  mik^  to  the  west  of  Manfreaoniaf 
the  founding  of  which  city  led  to  thie  final  deserticn.  of  Sipon- 
turn  by  its  inhabitants,  as  they  were  transferred  by  King  Man- 
fredi  to  this  modern  town,  which  is  known  to  have  risen  under 
his  auspices* 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Daunia,  we  come  to,  1.  ilrpt,  or,  as  it  was  first  oaQed,  Argy^ 
rippa,  which  last  tqppellation  was  supposed  to  be  a  modification 
iA  "k^iJfg  'lirrtMVj  the  name  which  it  was  said  to  have  received 
originally  from  its  reputed  founder  Diomede.  Arpi  lay  in  a 
southwest  direction  nrom  Sipontum,  and,  whoever  was  its  found- 
er, appeafs  to  have  been  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  greatly  reduced,  but  it  still  continued  to  exist  uh«- 
der  Constantino  as  an  episcopal  see.  The  ruins  observable  be- 
tween Foggia  and  Ukanfredonia  are  supposed  to  point  out  the 
exact  sitiiation  of  Arpi,  and  are  said  still  to  retain  that  name. 
2.  SdUipla^  to  the  southeast,  between  a  lake  thence  called  Pa^ 
lus  Salapina  and  the  River  Aufidus.  This  also  was  a  place 
of  very  early  origui,  and  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Rho- 
dian  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  findhig  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  lake  or  mar^h  injurious  to  healthy  removed  eventually 
nearer  the  coast,  where  they  built  a;  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M .  HostiUus,  a  Roman  pr^tor,  who  caused  a  commu- 
nication to  be  opened  between  tiie  lake  and  the  sea.  Consid- 
erable remains  of  both  towns  are  still.standing  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  under  the  name  of  Salpi.  ^ .  The  PcUus  SaZcl- 
pina  ia  now  called  Lago  di  Salpi. 

3.  Luc&riaj  to  the  southwest,  another  town  of  great  antiquity, 
and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede.  It  was  an  import- 
ant city,  and  was  noted,  also)  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  a 
property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  common  ta 
all  Apulia.  The  town  still  retains  its  ancient  site  under  the 
modern  name  of  Lucera.    4.  Herdo-nia,  to  the  southeast,  now 
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Ordana,  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way.    It  was  burned  by 
Hannibal,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removied  from  the  place. 
It  must,  however,  have  risen  afterward  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  u  colony  by  Frontinas,  under  the. 
corrupt  name  of  AraUma.     Strabo  calls  it  Cerdonidy  eaid  places 
it  (m  the  continuation  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Canusi^ 
um  and  Beneventum..   5.  AscUdum  Apulum^  to  the  southwest 
of  Herdoniaj  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  AscHlum  in 
Picenum,     It  was  under  the  walls  of  this  town  that  Pyrrhus 
encountered  d  second  time  the  Roman  army,  after  having  gained 
a  sig^l  victory  in  Lucania.     The  battle  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  attended  with  no  decilsive  adviantage  to  either  side. 
The  site  of  this  plape  corresponds  to  the  modern  Ascoli,     6.  .F^« 
nHsia^  to  the  southeast,  on  the  great  Appian  Way  leading  to  Ta^ 
rentum.    It  is  now  Venosa.     This  place  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  importance  before  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus.     After  the  disaster  at  Canniae,  it  affoirded  a  retreat  to 
the  consul  Varro  and  the  handful  of  men  who  escaped  with  him 
from  that  bloody-  field.     The  topvices  renderjed  by  the  Ventisim 
on  that  occasion  obtained  for  them  afterward  the  special  thanks 
and  eulogium  of  the  Roman  senate.    Yenusia  is  remarkable, 
also,  in  literary  history,  from  the  poet  Horace  having  been  bom 
within  its  territory,  on  the  doubtful  confines  of  Apulia  and  Lu* 
oania.     To  the  south  of  Yenusia  rises  Mons  Vultur^  now  Monte 
Vutture^  alluded  to  by  Horace  among  the  scenes  of  his  early 
boyhood.     From  the  conical  shape,  of  the  mountain,  and  its  min- 
eralogical  character,  naturalists  have  inferred  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.,  r  '      ^ 
7,  Farentum^  «bout  eight  miles  south'  of  Yenusiay  and  now 
Forenza,    It  was  on  the  other  side  of  Mons  Yultur,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Horace.  •  8.  Bantia^  more  to  the  east,  and  higher 
up  toward  the  mountains.     In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  Mir- 
oellus  fell  a  victim  to. the  stratagem  of  Hannibal.     Bantia  is 
also  mentioned  by  Horaee.     The  modern  name  is  Banza. 
9.  Acheronttay  now  Acerenzaj  situate,  as  Horace  describes  it, 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  hill  south  of  Forentum.    Livy  and  Pktv 
fsopius  both  mention  it  as  a  pla(5e  of  great  strength.     10.  Cd" 
nustuniy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth.     This  wa^  a  flourishing  and  very  ancient 
city,  and  its  origin  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  which  reaches 
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far  beyoiid.  the  reoordr  of  Roman  history,  and  of  which  we  pos- 
sess no  memorial  but  what  a  fabnlons  tradition  has  oonveyed 
to  OS.  Splendid  remains  of  antiquity  still  exist  among  its  ru- 
ins, whiph  are  known  by  the  name  of  Canosa:  This  {daoe,  also, 
like  Venusia,  afforded  shelter  to  the  Roman  fugitives  after  the 
battle-  of  Cannes.  Hadrian  colonized  the  to¥m,  and  procured 
for  it  a  «npply  of  good  water,  of  which  it  dtobd  in  much  ne^ 
as  we  leaih  from  Horace.  The' epithet  of  '^  bilinguis^^^  applied 
by  the  same  poet  to  this  place,  refers  to  the  mixed  dialect  of 
Osean  and  Greek  that  was  spoken  here.  11.  CaniuBydL  village 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Canusium,  toward  the  sea,  imd 
at  no  great:.distance  from  the  Aufidus.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
great  victoiy  obtained  by  Hannibal  in  its  vicinity  over  the  Ro^ 
man  oonsub  Terentius  Varro  and  ^milius  Paulus.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  second  of  August,  B.C.  216.  Of  the  Roi* 
mans  there  fell  45,000,  among  whom  were  the  consul  ^Similius 
Paulus,  eighty  senators,  and  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
iavestod  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic.  Varro  escaped 
witii  a  few  horsemen  to  Venusia,  and  another  small  d^taclunent^ 
threw  itself  into  Canusium ;  but  Hannibal,  unconcerned  about 
the  latter,  marched  toward  Capua.  It  appears  from  Polybius 
that  CannsB,as  a  town,  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the  bat- 
tle was.  fought,  and^a  village  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up 
mk  its  site.  The  citadel,  however,  was  preserved,  and  tiie 
oiroumstance  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Romans  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  them 
considerable .  uneasiness  and  annoyance.  It  commanded,  in- 
deed, all  the  adjacent  country,  and  was  the  principal  southern 
dqpot  of  Steves  and  provisions,  on  "vdiich  tiiey  had  depended  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  The  field  of  battle  was  the  plain 
between  Cannse  and  the  Aufidus.  The  site  of  C&nni»  is  stiH 
known  by  the  name  of  Canne. 

3.PEUCtTI4. 

L  Next  to  the  Daunii  were  the  PeueUiiy  who,  according  to  DioDyaias  of  Hal- 
ieamassus,  derived  their  name  from  Peuoetios,  son  of  Ljcaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 
who,  with  his  brotiier  (EnotntSi  migrated  to  Italy  serenteen  generations  before 
the  sie|e  of  Troy;  This,  howeTer,  seems  to  be  pure  £ible;  The  Peucetii  ne 
always  spoken  of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  barbarians,  whe 
differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Dannii,  lapj^ges,  and  other  neighboring 
nations.  ' 

n.  The  name  of  PodidV*  yf9M  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Pe«o^ 
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tia  ^Msik  was  iiioi«  partieitlariy  situaled  on  the  eoest  between  flie  Aiyfldiie  and 
the  confioes  of  the  Calabri.  It  is  atated  by  Biny  that  thia  partioolar  tribe  de« 
riyed  their  origin  frpm  Illyria.    ^ 

/  III.  The  i*ett«8fn  appear,  then,  to  have  eztoidedaloDg  the  eoast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, from  the  Aufldui  to  the  neigfaboHMod  of  Bru^idisium,  which  city  belonged 
to  lapygia;  taiA  in  the  interior  their  tenitoiy  reached  as  &r  as  Silvium,  in  the 
Apennines^  constitnting  priacipaUy  what  in  modem  geograpl^  is  caUed  ferr^ 
M  Baru 

Omitting  the  mention  of  several  places  known  oalj  from  the 
Itinerariies,  we  come  to,  1.  Bdrium,  now  Bart,  the  first  town 
of  note  W0  meet  with  on  the  coast  aft^r  leaving  the,  Aufidus. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  accoont  of  his  journey  to 
Bfundisium,'  and  the  epithet  ^^piscosP^  employed  by  him  in 
speaking  of, it,  refers  to  the  extensive  fishery -carried  on  here  in 
former  days.  The  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Bari  arei  said  to 
be  still  principally  fishermen.  2.  EgnOtia^  fhrtiier  on,  situate 
upon  the  coast,  and  communicating  its  name  to  the  consular 
way  which  followed  the  coast  from  Canusium  .to  Brundiaium. 
Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  the  Torre  cPAgndzzo  and  the 
towDL  of  Monopoli,  Pliny  states  that  a  certain  stone  was 
shown  at  Egnatia  which  was  said  ta  possess  the  property  of 
setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it.  It  was  this  prod- 
igy,  Sfsemingly,  which  affimled  so  much  amusement  to  Horace 
on  his  Brundisian  journey. 

In  the  interior  ofPeuoetia  we  ma^  notice  the  following 
towns  ^  1.  Rain  J  now  Ruvo^  to  the  ^ftM  of  Canusium,  and^oii 
the  Egnatian  Way.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  the  accoiint 
of  his  journey:  2.  ROdke  Peuciitia!^  ix>  ti^e  northwest  oihhe 
preceding,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Rudim  in  Cala- 
bria.  Romanelli  places  it  at  the  modern'  Andria.  3.  Butun- 
turn,  to  the  southeast  cftRubiy  and  on  the  Egnatian  Way.  It 
i»  now  Bitonto,  4.  Orimumy  to  tiie  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
BOW  Ghrtmo^  a  village'  not  far  from  Palo,  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Orumbestini  by  Pliny.  6.  AzStium^  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  and  now  Botiglicmo.  It  aj^ars  to  answer  to 
the  Ehetium  of  the  Theodosian  Table.  6.  SiMum^  to  the  dast 
of  Venusia,  now  Garagnone,  It  was  situate  on  the  Appiaii 
Way,  among  the  Apennines. 

4.MESSAPIA  OR  lAPfOIA. 

I.  All  that  now  remains  of  Apulia  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Messa- 
fia  or  /opy^a),  comprising  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  peninsula  which  incl<^ 
MS  the  Gulf  of  Tarenttim  to  the  northeost,  and  which  has^  not  nnaptljr  been 
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tenned  by  moderA  geogftaphera  the  heel  of  thd*  Wt.  Under  this  appellaiioiit 
therefore,  will  be  ioduded  the  CaUbriy  the  SaUcTUinii  and  the  city  of /Tarentumf 
with  its  territory.  »    . 

II.  The  natne  Messajna  is  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  cbuDtiy 
from  the  toM^n  of  Mcssapia  Id  Calab|ria,  to  wffi(ih  it  origioally  belonged.  The 
name  lajn/gia  W9B  popularly  derired  from  lapyx,  the  son  of  Bedalus.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  fable.  Still,  though  we  have  no  positive  information  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  lapyges,  their  existence  on  these  shores,  prior  to  the 
arrival'of  any  Grecian  colony,- is  recognized  by  the  eafUest  writers  of  that  na- 
tion, such  as  Herodotus  (vii.,  170)  and  HeUailitfns  of  liCsbos  {ap.  Dumyt.  Hal., 
1.,  22).  Thucydides  evidently  considered  tb^^as  barbarians  (vii.,  33),  as  well 
as  Scylax,  in  his  Pej'iplus  (p.  5),  and  Pausaijiias  (z.,  10) ;  and  this,  in  fact,  to 
the  idea  which  we  must  form  of  tius  people^  whether  we  look  upon  them  as 
descended  from  an  Umbrian,  Oscan,  or  Illyrian  race,  or  from  an  intentaixture 
of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes. 

III.  The  name  of  7apygia  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  except  as  an  appel- 
lation borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  >ras  &miliar.  We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  the  name  of  lapygia  began  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  Apulia, 
but  we  may  observe  that  even  the  latest  Greek  writers  always  designate  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  former  appellation. 

LCALIBRI. 

•  The  district  pocnpied  by  the  CaUibri  seems  to  have  been 
that  maritime,  part  of  the  lapygian  peninsula  extending  from 
Brundisium  to  the  city  of  Hydruntumy  ^xhSl  answering  nearly 
to  what  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lecce,  This  branch  of  the  la- 
pygian  race  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  Greeks— ^t  least  we  do  not  find  it  noticed  by 
any  writer  of  that  nation  anterior  to  Polybius. 

Among  the  cities  ^in  this  quarter,  we  may  name,  1.  BrundU' 
ium^  the  most  anciait  and  celebrated  city  on  this  coast,  and 
now  Brindisi.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  BpevTeaiaVi  a  word 
which  in  the  Messapian  language  signified  '<  a  stag's  head," 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  differed  harbbrs  and  creeks  bore 
to  the  antiers  of  that  animal.  Various  accounts  .are  given  of 
the  origin,  of  the  place,  but  all  unsatisfactory.  Its  antiquity  is 
evident,  however,  firoto  the  statement  of  Starabo,  that  Brundisium 
was  already  in  existence  when  the  Lacedeemonian  Phalanthus 
arrived  with  his  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  advanta- 
geous jsituation  of  its  harbor  for  conmiunioating  with  the  oppo- 
site coast  pf  Greece  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  of 
great  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country  had 
fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Brundisium  soon  be- 
came a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum,  which  had  hitherto  en- 
grossed all  the<*commeroe  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  nor  did  the  £bi^ 
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oilities  which  it  afforded  for  extending  their  donquests  out  of  , 
that  oountry  esbapie  the  penetrating  views  of  the  Romans.  Un- 
der the  pretence  that  s6veral  towns  on  this  coaat  had  favored 
the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  they  declared  war  against  them,  and 
soon  possessed  themselves  of  Bnmdisium,  whither  a  colohy  was 
sent,  B.C.  245.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  of  this  port 
continued  to  increase  in  proportion. to  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  here  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and 
from  the  convenienee  of  its -harbor,  and  its  facility  of  access 
from  every  other  part  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general, 
thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  those  countries.  When  the 
''rapid  advance  of  Cssar  forced  Pompey  to  remove  the  seat  of 
war  into  Epirus,  he  was  for  some  time  blockaded  by  his  sue* 
cessful  adVeiiBary  in  Brundisium.  CsBsieur  describes  accurately 
the  works  undertaken  there  by  his  orders  for  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  his  account  we  learn  that  this 
place  had  two  harbors,  one  called  theinterior,  the  other  the ex« 
terior,  communicating  by  a  very  narrow  passage.. '  Strabo  con« 
sidered  the  harbor  of  Brundisium  superior  to  that  of  .Tarentum, 
for  the  latter  was  not  free  from  shoals.  It  was  at  Brundisium  . 
that  a  convention  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  e^« 
eiting  differences  between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony,  and 
among  the  commissionejrs  appointed  by  the  former  was  MsBce- 
nas,  who  was  accompanied  by  Horace.  It  was  this  journey 
which  the  poet  has  so  humorously  delineated  in  the  fifth  Satire 
of  the  First  Book  of  ^these  productions.  At  the  present  day 
the  commercial  advantages  of  this  once  celebrated  port  are  near- 
ly all  lost  by  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  being  almost  shut 
up,  and  aUowing  ingress  to  only  the  smallest,  vessel^ 

2.  RudicBj  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  iZti^ 
di(B  CalabrtBj  to  distinguish  it  from  RudiiB  in  Peucetia.  It 
was  celebrated  as  having  been,  the  birth-place  of  Eniiius.  Its 
rei^ains  are  still  known .  by  the  name  of  Huge.  3.  Hgdrus 
(*Tdpoi)f)9  called  by  the  Latins  Hpdruntumj  and  now  Otranto^ 
to  the  southeast  of  Rudise.  This  was  a. port  of  some  note  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Scylax,  who.  names  it  in  his  Periplus.  It 
was  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  Greece,  the  distance 
being  only  fifty  miles,  and  the  passage  might  be  effected  ia  five 
hours.    This  circumstance  led  Pyrrhus,  it  is  said,  to  form  the 
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project  of  tmiting  tiie  two  coasts  by  a  bridge  {hio^maorotefroni 
Hydruntam  to  ApoIl<niia !  >  In  Strabo's  time  Hydruntam  waa 
'only  a  small  town,  though  its  harbor  was  still  frequented.. 

In  the  interior  of  lapygia,  which,  pn^rly  speaking,  seems 
to  hare  been  the  territory  of  the  Messapii^  we  may  notice, 
L  Carm^ifiianum^  now  Carmignano,  2.  Sturmumj  to  the  south* 
east  of  the  {Receding,  now  Stemaccio.  3.  Uria  or  Hyria,  in 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  peninsula^  between  BrundisiuM 
and  ^arentwrn^  and  now  Oria.  This  was  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  said  to  have  been  of  Cretan  origin,  a  fable 
connected  in  scnne  way  with  the  legend  that  the  lapygians 
were  a  colony  from  Crete.  4.  Messapiay  between  Uria  and 
Brundisium,  and  supposed  by  some  to  have  cbnmmnicated  its' 
name  to  the  Messapian.  nation.  It  coincides  probably  with  the 
modem  Messagna. 

'  The  Sallentifii  or  Salentim  can  not  be  distinguished- wilh 
aoeuracy  from  the  CalabriyBB  we  find  the  foriner  appeHatioa 
used  by  seVeral  writers  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  «nd  applied 
not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  lapygia^  but  even  to  districts 
entirely  remoyed  from  it.-  Strabo  himself  confesses  the  diffi* 
onlty  of  assigning  any  exact  limits  to  these  two  people,  and  he 
contents  himself  with  obserring  that  the  country  of  the  8ai^ 
lentim  lay  properly  around  the  lapygian  promontory.  It  was 
asserted  that  they  were  a  colcoiy  of  Cretans,  who,  under  tlie 
conduct  of  Idomeneus,  their  king,  had  arriTcd  in  this  quarter 
during  Ubieit  wanderings  after  tiie  capture  of  Troy. 

Among  the  cities  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  we  may  no* 
tice,  1.  SarmOdiumj  an  inland  town  of  the  Sall^dtini,  now  Muro. 
S.  Bcuiaj  to  the  southeast,  tiie  peofdie  of  which  are  called  BofS* 
terbini  by  Pliny.  The  name  of  this  city  occurs,  also,  in  the 
remarkable  Measapisin  inscription  found  near  its  site.  The  an- 
cient appellation  of  B€uta  is  yet  partly  preserved  in  that  of 
Vaste»  Close- to  the  sea  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  once  very 
eelebrated  and  wealthy.  It  was  afterward  called  Castrum 
MinerviBy.  and  the  spot  is  still  called  Castro.  3.  Leuca^  al- 
most at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  some  traces  of  the 
name  of  which  still  exist  on  the  spot  in  that  of  a  dhurch  ded- 
ioated  to  the  Virgin  under  the  title  of  £1.  Maria  di  Leuea. 
The  lapygian  promontory,  also,  is  now  called  Capo  di  Zteuca. 
Vot  an  account  of  this  promontory,  consult  page  257. 


4>  CaUipSli$^  io  Hke  nortfafwest  of  L^uoai,  and  on  the  upper 
^horo  of  tbe  Sinus  TarefUinus.  It  ia  now  GtUlipoU.  -  Tte 
name  akmeof  ibis  place,  if  we  bad  no  other  evidenoe  of  tbe 
fact,  would  indioate  a  Gjeek  <Kigin.  It  owed  its  foundation  io 
Leuoippus,  a  Lacedeemonian,  who  ereoted  la  town  here  withrthe 
ooiisent  of  the  Tareatine^.  6,  Manduriaj  to  the  northwest  of 
the  preceding,  and  southwest  of  UriiGL  This,  otherwise,  obscure 
jdaoe  has  acquired  some  interest  ih  history  Jbom  Jiaving  wit* 
nessed  the  death  of  Archidaifius,  king  of  Sparta,  the  acm  of 
Agesikus,  who  had  come  over  to  aid  the  TarentinesagainBt  the 
Messapians  and  liuoanianisL  A  curious  well  ^is  described  by- 
Pliny  as  existing  near  lliis  town.  According  to  his  aooonnt^ 
its  waters,  always  maintained  the  same  level,  whatever  t}aan« 
tity  was  added  to  or  taken  firoin  it.  This  phenomenon  may  still ' 
be  observed  at  tbe  present  day.  The  site  of  Manduria  is  now 
ealled  CasiU  Nuqvd. 

6.  Tareniumj  in  Greek  Tiioa^^  and  now  Taranio^  This  dtj^ 
was  situate  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Simss^  Tearenhnus^ 
and  m^y  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  ookny  ever 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  whether  we  consider  its  oeJiebrity  in  the 
annals  of  Greece,  its  rank  among  the  Italian  i^tes,  or  the  im^ 
poartanoe  subsequently  attached  to  its  possession  Jby  the  RQman& 
It  is  said  ify  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  Messapians,  to 
which  were  joined  some  Ci;etan  4X>lGiii^fs.  About  B.C.  6d4,  ao< 
ooidiiig  to  the  stofy,  I^halanthus,  the  leiader  of  the  Parthenia» 
from  Sparta,  arrived  on  the  co^  of  I^pygia,  took  Taientum, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants.  After  a  war  with  the  . 
lapygians,  in  which  Tarentum  sustained  severe  losses,  it  gradr 
ually  became  a^urisbing  commercial  city,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful settlement  in  Magna  "Grsecia.  About  B.C.  338,  the  Ta? 
routines,  being  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbors  the  Lu- 
oanians,  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Archidamus,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  them,  but  he  was  kUled  in  battle.  Soino 
years  after,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucaniims  and  Bruttiif 
they  called  in  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  uncle  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  but  he  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  Bruttii 
near  Pandosia,  B.C.  3^.  .  The  Tarentines  had  by  tins  time 
degenerated,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Italian  coas^  and 
had  become  luxurious  and  effeminate.  In  RC.  383  tfa^  be- 
came ragaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  caUed  Pyr- 
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fhusy  king  of  Epiriis,  to  their  aid ;  but,  though  this  monaroh 
was  suooessfol  in  the  first  instance,  -the  Tarentines  were  too 
efieminate  to  give  him  much  sapport,  knd  the  Roman  arms 
finalJ^  triumphed.  In  ^e  second  Punic  war,  irritated  at  tiie 
cruer  treatment  of  their  hostages,  who  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  Rome,  the  Tarentines  opened  their  .gates  to  Hanni- 
bal. The  citadel,  however,  still  held  out  until  the  Romans, 
under  Fabius  JVIaximuB,  surprised  and  recaptured  the  city. 
Immense  plilnder  was  obtained  on  this  occasion.  From  this 
period  the  prosperity  and  political  existence  of  Tarentum  may 
date  its  decline^  which  was  furtiilMr  accelerated  by  the  prefer- 
ence shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundisium  for  the 
fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
purposes.  The*  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  singular  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and  its  advantageous  situation  on*  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a.  city 
of  consequence  in  the  Augustan  age.  Horacie  caUs  it  "  moUe 
Tarentum^^  and  ^imbelle  TdrefdumP  The  Greek  language 
and  manners  were  retained  by  the.  inhabitants  even  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Tarentum  was  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  Soutb> 
em  Italy.  About  A.D.  774,  Romualdus,  the  Langobard,  duke 
of  Beneventum,  took  Tarentum  from  ,the  Byzantines.  The 
Saracens  landed  at  this  place  about  A.p.  830.  The  town  was 
afterward  several  times  taken  and  retaken  and  sacked,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the  old  city  on  the  main  land  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  island  or  penin- 
sula on  which  the  Acropolis  had  stood.'  This  is  tiie  site  of 
modem  Taranto^i  occupying  only  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  an- 
oient  city.  Tarafito  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  safe 
harbor  in  that  part  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Capo  di  Leuca.  The  ter- 
ritory of  ancient  Tarentum  was  famed  for  its  wool,  and  much 
wool  is  still  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  town. 
The  River  OalasuSj  now  the  Galeeo,  flowed  within  five  miles 
of  Tarentum,  and  fell  into  the  inner  harbor.  The  sheep  which 
fed  along  the  banks  of  this  stream  and  in  the  adjacent  valley 
of  Aulonj  had  a  wool  so  fine  that  they  were  covered  with  skins 
to  protect  it  ffonj  injury.'  This  stream  is  oflen  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise  by  the  poets.  Tarentum  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  purple  dye. 
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The  fertile  ridge  and  Valley  of  Ankm^  just  referred  to,  were 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galsesas,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Tarentam.  The  modem  name  is  Terra  di  Melane,  Hor- 
ace bestows  a  warm  eulogittm  on  this  delightful  spot.  SaH^ 
rUtm  {larvpeov)  is  also  a  spot  in  the  Tarentine  territory 'fire* 
quently  aUuded  to  by  tiie  ancient  writers.  It  was  famed  fixr 
its  fertility  and  its  breed  of  horses.  The  name  is  still  ^preserved 
in  that  of  Saturioj  a  hamlet  on  the  sea-coast,  about  sevdn  mites 
to  tiie  east  of  Tarqnto.  To  tiie  west  of  Tarentam  was  the  lit- 
tie  river  Tarais,  now  Tara: 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Tarentumwere  two 
small  islands,  anciently  knowii  as  the  Inml^^  ChcarddiBj  but 
which  derive  their  modem  names  from  the  apostles  St.  Peter 
and  8t,  Paul.  They  deserve  our  notice  as  being  mentioned  by 
ThuCydides,  who  states  that  Demosthenes  and  Surymedon,' 
who  commanded  the  troops  s^nt.to  re-enforce  the  Athenians  in 
their  expedition  against  Sicily,  took  on  board,  here,  some  M es* 
sapian  archers,  supplied  by  Arta,  a  chief  of  that  naticm,  with 
whom  they  had  contracted  an  aMiance. 

12.  LT7GANIA. 

(A.)      BoUNDARIBS,Hl0TOBT»dcC.    > 

f 

I.  Lucania^  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Picentinij  ^amniur^j  and 
Apulia ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Tarentinus ;  on  the  south 
by  Brultium  and  the  Mare  Inferum  ;  and  on  the  ^est  by  the 
Mare  Infefur^.  It  was  separated  from  Apulia  by  the  River 
BraddnuSj  and  a  line  drawn  from  that  stream  to  the  Sildrui, 
which  latter  litream  served  also  as  a  boundary  on  the  side  of 
tile  Picentini.  To  the  south  it  was  separated  from  Bruttium 
by  the  rivers  Lous  and  Cr&thiSj  the  former  emptying  into*  the 
Mare  Inferum^  the  latter  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus. 

n.'The  Lueani  were  descended  from  the  Sabine  stock.  As 
their  numbers  increased,  they  gradually  advanced  from  the  in- 
terior toward  the  coast,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
-with  the  Greeks,  who,  unable  to  make  good  their  defence,  grad- 
ually yielded,  and  allowed  their  hardy  and  resistless  foes  to  ob- 
tain possessicm  of  ail  the  settlements  formed  on  the  western 
coast.  The  Romans,  however,  subsequently  appeared  upon  the 
soeue,  and  the  Lueani,  in  their  turn,  were  compelled 'to  sub* 
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mit  to  the  victors  of  Pyif  hoB.  The  war  'whioh  Haimibal  anb- 
aequently  oairied  cm  in  this  and  th0  adjoiniiig  pa:rts  of  thepen- 
instda  pidved  a  souroe  of  aerioos  injury,  from  which  they  weie. 
slow  in  reooYoring. 

'     ,    .  (B.)      CiTZKB    OF    LdCANZA. 

BEonfNiNO  with  the  cities  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
leaving  the  BrcuktnuSf  now  ibeBradanoj  we  come  to,  1.  Met^ 
pantumy  one  of  the ;  most  xselebrated  of  the  Greoian  coloniea 
The  original  name  of  ttie  place  appears  to  have  been  Metdbumj 
which,  it  is  said,  was.  derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  'vrtiom 
divine  hcmors  were  paid. .  Metabum,  it  seems,,  .was  io  a  deserted 
state,  owing  probably  to  tiie  attacks  of  the  neighboring  barba* 
rians,  when  a  party  of  Adiiceans,  inyited  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
which  thenceforth  was  called  Merandvriovj  or,  as  the  Romans 
afterward  wrote  it,  MsiaparUum.  The  Achseans,  soon  ailei 
their  arrival,  seem  to  have  bpen  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ta- 
rentines,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Braddnus  vms 
repognized  as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  territories. 
Fytheigoras  was  held  in  particular  estimation  by  the  people  of 
this  place,  and  he  is  said  to  have  resided  here  for  many  years. 
After  his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited  was  convert- 
ed into  a  temple  c^  Ceres.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  this  dly, 
aifter  a  long  and  flourishing  existence,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins ;  but  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  .are  not 
steted.  Considerable  vestiges  still  exist  near  the  stetion  caUed 
Torre  di  Mare.  Crossing  the  Camentusy  now  Bariento,  flow- 
iiog  near  Metapontum,  and  the  AcalanduSy  now  SalandeUa^ 
we  come  to,  2.  Heradea^  situate  between  the  Adtris^  now  the 
ilgn',  and  the  Sim,. now  the  Sinno,  It  was  founded  by  the 
Tarentines  after  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Stm,  which 
had  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Siris,  Heradea  is  remark- 
aide  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Italy.  Ite  site  has  been  fixed  at  Policoro,  about  three 
ifiiles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Agri. 

3.  Panddsiaj  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding^  and  not  many 
miles  from  it.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhus,  states  that  the 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the  Romans  was 
fought  between  this  place  and  Heradea.    Thia  dity,  hewevery 
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must  not  be  oonfotmded  with  the  Panddria  near  which  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  lost  hiB  life.  This  last  was  in  Brattium. 
Traces  of  the  Lnoanian  Pandoeia  are  to  be  found  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Agri,  about  five  mU^  from  the  ruins  of  Heraolea, 
at  a  place  called  Anglona,  4.  Stris^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  febled  to  have  been  fouiided  by  a  Tro- 
jan.colony,  which  was  afterward  expelled  by  some  lonians,  who 
migrated  from  Colophon  during  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  and,  having  taken  the  town  by  force,  changed  its  name 
to  PoliiBum,  The  poet  Archilochus,  cited  by  Atbenseus,  spo^s 
with  admiration  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place  are  said  to  have  rivalled  in  all, respects  the  luxury 
and  affluence  of  the  Sybarites.  When  the  Tarentines  founded 
Heradea,  they  removed  all  the  Sirites  to  thi^  city,  and  Siris 
then  became  its  harbor  anerely.  Siris  is  thought  to  have  stood 
oa  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinno,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  5.  La- 
garia^  to  the  southwest,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  party 
of  Phooians  headed  by  Epeus,  the  .a:rchitect  of  the  wooden  horse. 
The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  good  repute,^  and  is  still  much 
esteemed.  The  village  of  Nucara  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
ancient  site. 

6.  SybariSf  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  CrathiSj  now 
the  Cratiy  and  the  SybariSj  now  the  Sibari  or  Coscile.  It  was 
a  colony  founded  about  B.C.  720,  by  AchsBans  and  Troezenians, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  district,  increased  witk 
great  rapidity  in  wealth  and  power ;  for,  at  the  time  of  its  gre9ir 
est  prosperity,  that  is,  about  two  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, it  had,  according  to^Strabo,  acquired  the  dominion  over 
four  neighboring  tribes,  had  twenty-five  subject  towns,  the  city 
itself  occupied  a  space  of  fifty  stadia  in  circumference,  and  the 
Sybarites  were  enabled  to  send  an  army  of  300,000  men  into 
the  field.  It  became,  also,  the  mother  of  other  colonies^  and 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce,  especially  with  Miletus  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  the  prosperiiy  of,  Sybaris  had  a  pemiciojis 
influence  on  the  people,  and  within  the  short  period  of  two  bund* 
red  and  ten  years  that  Sybaris  existed,  the  effeminacy  and 
luxury  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
name  Sybarite  became  proverbial,  and  synonymous  with  a  vo- 
luptuous person.  Many  curious  particulars  in  Illustration  of 
their  effeminate  character  are  mentioned  by  Athen»us,>  which 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  if  they  were  not  reported  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle^  TimsBus,  and  Phylarqhus.  It  is  proba* 
ble,  however,  that  all  we  read  about  the  eflTeminaoy  of  the  Syb* 
arites  applies  only  to  the  ruling  aristpcracy,  Xhe  govemmeiit 
appears  always  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 'the  aristooraoy, 
which,  as  the  words  of  Aristotle  seem  to  suggest,  consisted  of 
the  TrcBzenians,  while  the  Achsans,  who  in  numbers  ia  ex- 
oeeded  the  Trcezenians,  fcnrmed  the  commonalty.  These  two 
parties  were  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle,  which  at  last, 
when  it  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  led  to  the  total  destruction 
of  Sybaris.  .  In  an  insurrection  which  occurred,  the  people  drove 
out  five  hundred  of  the  aristocracy,  and  divided  tl^eir  property 
among  tiiemselves.  The  exiles  fled  tc^  Crotona,  and  implored 
tile  aid  of  its  citizens.  This-was  granted,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Sybarite  army  consisted  of  300,000  men,  while 
the  Crotoniats  could-  muster  no  more  than  100,000.  These 
last,  howev^,  were  under  the  oommand  of  Mile,  the  celebrated 
athlete,  and  his  prowess  made  up  for  this  great  disparity  of 
numbers.  The  Sybarites  were  totally  defeated ;  the  conquer* 
ors  advanced  against  the  city,  sacked  and  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  fiiver 
Crathis  was  then  turned  through  the  ruins  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  its  former  greatness  (B.C.  510).  Within  seventy  days, 
Sybaris,  from  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  <tf  Italy,  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  of  the  former  inhabitants,  who  survived 
the  fate  of  their  native  city,  still  dung,  however,  to.  the-  spot, 
and  fifty-eight  years  later^  some  Thessalian  adventurers  having 
arrived  there,  the  town  was  rebuilt;  but,  after  it  had  existed 
for  five  years,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats.  Its  in* 
habitants  now  solicited  the  aid  df  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  the 
former  alone  sent  them  ten  ships,  under  I^ampon  and  Xenoo- 
rates,  and,  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  these  Athekiiaxis,  with 
whom  was  Herodotus  the  historian  and  Lysias  the  orator,  tcK 
gether  with  many  other  Greeks  and  the  remnant  of  the  Syba- 
rites, founded,  in  B.C.  444,  the  colony  of  Hmrii,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  site  of  Sybaris.  In  this  new  colony,  however,  the 
Sybarites  wished  to  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  and  claimed 
privileges  which  their  feltow-setUers  were  unwilling  to  allow 
them'.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  ensuing  struggle  all 
the  remaining  Sybarites  were  destroyed.     Thurii,  after  this,  at- 
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taioed  to  a  oonsideralde  degree  of  pnwperity,  bnt  at  a  later  p^ 
riod  it  became  so  weakened  by  the  attooks  of  the  Luoamans 
and  the  emnity  of  the  Tarentines  that  it  was  compelled  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  iayolved  in  a  war  with  T^ 
rentHQi.  About  eighty-eight  yeafs  afterward,  Th^Iii)  being 
nearly  dedertod,  received  a  Boman  cdbuy,  and  took  the  naine 
jof  Cofia.  The  nto  of  Sybaris  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it 
is  g^ierajly  sapQpsed  to  have  hdes^  situated  near  tiie  modem 
Tmre  Brodogtudo.  Thwrii  should  be  placed  at  a  greator  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  betWQdn  the  piobable  position  of  that 
town  and  Terra  iVtMwa. 

Having  npw  examined  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lu. 
cania,  we  will  cross  over  to  the  other  sea  in  order  to  describe 
the  cities  and  other  remarkable  places  on  its  'shoreaL  The  Su 
larusj  which  divides  tiiis  province  from  the  Pioentini,  rose  in 
that  part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Sirpinij  and 
after  receiving  the  Tundger,  now  the  Negro^  and  the'^Cofor; 
now  Colore^  emptied  into  the  8mu$  Pisstanus.  The  waters 
of  this  river  possessed  the  property  of  inorusiing,  by  means  of 
a  calcureous  deposit,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  thrown  into 
them.  At  ite  mouth  was  the  Partus  AUnumms.  A  little  fiur* 
ther  from  the  coast  was  a  celebrated  tomple  of  Jumo  Argiva^ 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Cilioian  pirates.  Advancing  fr9m 
this  point,  we  come  to,  l,Posldoniaj  the  ruins  of  which  are  so 
celebrated  under  its  Latin  natme  of  p€Mktm. .  This  city  was' 
situated  about  four  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  th^  Silarns, 
and  near  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  PiBstqnus.  Its  origin  is  iavolv- 
ad  in  obscurity.  Solinus  makes  it  a  colony  of  Dorians,  ^while 
others  maintain,  though  aj^arently  without, any  authentic 
grounds,  that  it  was  first  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  was 
afteriBTard  colonized*  by  the  Dorians.  Others,  again,  ascribe  its 
foundation  to' the  Etrurians,  and. the  massive  oonstniotibn  of- 
ito  walls,  as  weU  as  the  jhdt.of  Eknscan  medals  having  been 
dug  up  here,  would  seem  to  favcnr  this  idea.  Strabo  says  it 
was  built  by  a  colony  of  Sybarites,  dose  to  the  shore  in  the 
first  ittstfuioe,  but  that  it  was  afberward  removed  farmer  in- 
land. There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Peestum 
existed  as  a  city  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Sybarites.  The 
medals  of  this  place  show  by  their  devices  that  the  inhabitants 
were  a  sea-faring  people.     Strabo  says  that  the  Luoa^iians  took 
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tiiis  city  ftom  the  Sybarites,  and  that  the  Rbmaiiff  aftenvatd 
took  it  from,  the  LiioaiiiaiiB.  At  the  end  6f  the  war  against 
Pyrrhns,  a  Roman  ookmy  was  sent  to  Posidonia,  and  after  this 
Livy  speaks  of  Peestum  as  a  ixmn  allied  to  Rome.  It  proved 
iaithful  to  Rome  in  the  second  Panic  war,  and  sabseqnently 
obtained  the'  rank  of  a  f»umcipi$im»  Nothing  is  known  of  it 
under  the  empire,' but  the  surrounding  oountry  is  celebrated  by 
Virgil,^  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  poets,  for  the  abundance  and 
hixurianoe  of  its  roses,  and  the  '^  PitttaruB  Valles^^Bxe  extolled 
for  their  fertility,  a  quality  which  they  have  retained  to  tiiis 
very  day.  The  country  southeast  of  Peestum,  as  far  as  Cape 
Palinuroyia  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. Bishops  of  PcMtum  sxe  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  in  the  fifth  century  of  dur  era.  In  the  tenth  century, 
the  Saracens,  having  invadedthispartoftiie  country,  formed  a 
settlement  at  Acropolis  in  ilie  neighborhood  of  Peestum,  This 
was  the  perkxl  when  they  devastated  Beneventum,  Barium,  and 
other  towns,  and  it  seems  that  PsBstum  was  mined  about  ihe 
same  time.  In  the  following  century,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Saracens,  King  Roger  the  Norman  ransacked  the  temples 
and  other  buildings  at  PeBstum  of  iheif  marble  and  other  orna- 
ments, to  adorn  the.  cathedral  which  he  taised  at  SeUemo.  The 
.ruins  of  Peestum,  however,  still  remain  to  this  day  noble  records 
of  the  genius  and  taste  which  inspired  the  architects  of  G^reece. 
2,  PetiHaj  to  the  southeast,  called  Petilia  Lucana^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bruttium. 
Its  ruins  exist  on  the  Monte  delta  Stella.  3.  Elea^  called  also 
Velia^  and  Hyehy  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  about  three 
miles  firom  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Heles  or  Elees^  now  tiie 
Alento.  It  was  founded  by  the  Rioceeans'of  Asia  Minor,  aftar 
they  had  left  their  na,tive  city  to  avoid  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
had  first  tried  a  setdemeni  af  Alalia  in  Corsica:  The  PhocGsans, 
according  to  Strabo,  called  the  new  city  H^le  ('TIA97),  but  in 
the  time  of  the  geographer  this  form  of  the  name  had  been 
iohanged  to-  Elea  ('EAIa).  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  the  name  Veliaj  as  formed  from  the  earlier  appellation 
*Tekfi9  with  the  substitution  of  the  v  sound^  for  the  aspirate. 
Froiti  the  excellence  of  its  constitution,  the  new  colony  was  en- 
abled to  resist  with  suc(3ess  the  aggressions  of  both  the  Posido- 
.  niatss  and  the  Luoani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  adversaries 
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both  in  popiilatkm  and  tbrtiMf  of 'floil;  Volia  tt  partumlavly 
oeldbrated^for  the  sobool  of  philosophy  fomided  *within  its>  walls 
by  Xenopluaies  of  ColojAon,  buj;  brought  to  its  highest  rank 
by  Parmemdes  and  Zona  It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  oo^struet 
a  taTstem  of  Ae  nniverse  on*  metaphysical  prinoipies.  This  sect 
IS  known  l^  the  naine  of  the  EltaHc.  Whei^  the  Jbrnmns 
Srarmed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to  CereS)  they  sougjbt'a 
priestess  from  Velia,  w^re  that  goddess  was  heki  in  great  ven- 
eration, to  instmct  them  in  the  ritea  and  ceremonies  to  be  ob» 
served  in  her  worship.  This  place  snbseqnently  became  a  Bo^ 
man  maritime  .colony,  as  may*  be  inferred  from  Livy,  but  the 
period  when  this  occorred  is  not  mtatiopied.  \,  Yelia  is  o^ken 
spoken  of  in  the,  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occajsionally  resided  there 
ipritli  hib  frieiMb  Trebatius  and  Thahia.  .The  sitoation  of  the 
plaoe  seems  to  have  been  ccMiaidered  very  healthy,  since  Pin- 
tarchsiiyB  that  Patdns  Emilias  was  ordered  thither  by  lusi 
physicians,  and  that  he  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the 
air.  -Horace  was  also  recommended  to  visit  Velia  for  a  disorder 
in  lri&  eyee.  In  Strabo^  time  this  ancient  town  was  greatly 
reduced,  its  inhabituits  being  forced,  from  the  poorness  of  the 
soil,  to  betake  themselves  'to  fishing  and'  other  sea-fiuring  oo6u* 
pations.  The  rains  of  Velie  stand  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  site  now  called  Castelamare  deila  J^ruca, 

4.  Pyxus  (ni^^iovc,  ot)vrof),  called  by  the  Latins  Buxeutum. 
This  was  the  name  of  a  promontory,  river,  and  city,  and  tiie 
appeUation  afindes  to  the  adjacent  countiy's  being  covered  with 
box-trees  {ird^^  buosmY  The  promontory  ier  now  called  Ocupo 
degP  Infreschi.  The  city,  according  to  IKodorns  Sionlns,  waj|> 
fomided.by  Micythns,  prince  of  Rhegiumand  Ziuicle,  about 
471  B.C.  Stephaniis  Byzantinns,  however,  makes  it  of  CBno? 
trian  origin.  The  Romans  Colonized  it  A.U.C..558^  calling  it 
Buxentmn,  and  afterward  sent  a  new  ocAoiky  to  it  when  the* 
previoos  one  had  nearly  failed.  The  site  of  this  place  appears- 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  PaKeastro.  The  Riyei  PfxUs 
is  now  thei  Busento.  5.  Blanda^  to  the  southeast,  and  on  ijie 
Aqnilian  Way.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modem  Maraiea. 
6.  LauSy  the  last  Lncanian  city  cp  this  coast,  sitaate  on  a  golf 
and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  river  is  nqw  the  Lao;  the 
Sinus  LaHs  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  This  city  was  a 
colony  of  Sybarites.    According  to  Strabe,  the  allied  Greeks 
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met  With  a  sigiiBl  defeat  m  tiie  vkinity  of  iiiis  |daoe  fram  fb& 
L^oaniaiiBy  a  disaster  whieh  pvob^bly  led  to  tiie*  dowB&l  of 
theur,  several  towns,  in  Pliny'4i  time  Lam  ho  longer  existed. 
It  is  thongbt  that  £lca/€a  repiesents  this  anoieiit  eity. 

We  will  now  retrace  oor  steps  towaid  the  nortkein  frontier 
of  Lnoania)  in  older  to  giie  some  aooooni  of  tiie  towns  situate 
in  the  interior  of  the  pronnoe.  Near  the  jnnotion  of  the  SUiU 
rus  and  Tarndgery  and  between  the  ktler  river  and  the  Calory 
is  a  ridge  of  liionntaias  known  ibrii{ierly  b j  ;^  name  of  JKms 
Aliwrm$Sf  and  now  oontnaoiily  called  JUhitie  di  P^tgHone^ 
and  sometimes  Albumo.  Beginning,  then,  from  the  nortliem 
frontier^  we  oome  toy  1»  Vttlceium  or  Voleetdumf  now  JBmeema^ 
to  the  north  of  the  Tanager.  2.  JlumiHrt^  to  the  ttortbeast 
of  the  preoeding>  ^d  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia.  A  battla 
was  fimght  here  betweian  Maioellna  and  Hannibal.  Its  site  is 
aear  the  modem  JUftro.  3*  Potefdic^  some  distanoe  to  tbo 
southeast  of  the  pveoeding,  and  noar  the  modern  Pat0mza. 
This  was  a  oonnderable  oity,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ra- 
ins whiob  are  yet  standing.  Near  it  were  the  Campi~Veiere$f 
at  the  modem  Vieiriy  where  Tibertos  Graodiiis  was  sdain  by 
a  band  ci  treaoheroos  Luoanians.  A.MarcilUtiia^  to  the  sooth* 
west,  OB  the  AqniUan  Way.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sqbmrb  to  the 
more  ancient  and  intxnrtant  town  <^  Coritymtm^  and  Cassio-* 
doras  inftrms  ns  that  in  hi^  time  a  great  ooneoorse  of  people 
used  to  assemble  here  annually  &a  the  day  of  St.  Cyprian. 
This  oostom,  he  affirms,  was  of  a  very  ancd^at  date^  being, 
in  fact,  a  remnant  of  pagan  superstition.  The  site  of  this 
j^aoe  oorrespoods  to  La  Scala^  en  the  right  bank  of  t)ie  Ne^ 
rgroj  the  anoient  Tanager.  5.  Cositynumy  one  of  iSie  prafec- 
turw  of  liooania,  sitnate  not  fiur  from  the  modern  Padula. 
6.  Abellimim  Marsicumy  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  soarbes  of  the  Aclris.  It  corresponds  to  Martico  Fe- 
tere.  ^  1  ^ Ghrwmemtum^  to  the  ^outbeast  ai  the  preoeding,  a  place 
of  some  note,  and  mentioned  by  ,Livy  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Liicania  whioh  Hannibal  wished  to  recover  from  the  Romans, 
and  near  whioh  be  fou^t  an  unfflicoessful  battle  >rith  them. 
It  was  snbsBqnently  colonised  by  Angastiis.  This  place  was 
situate  near  the  modem  Saponara^  where  extensive  ruins  are 
still  visible.  8.  NerUvm^  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  south- 
era  frontier  of  Lucania.    Acooirding  to  Livy,  it  was  ooa  of  the 
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firtsi  towns  of  Lnoania  oonquered  by  the  Romans.    It  i^pears 
to  have  been  situate  near  La  ttotonda. 

18.  BRUTTIUM. 
(A.)    Naub,  Bound  ARiBS,  H18TO.&Y,  &c. 

I.  Thb  BruUii  were  called  bj  the  Greeks  Bp&rruH,  ajid  the  name  is  said  io 
have  signified  ia  the  Luoanmn  language  "Benegadee"  or  ^Deeerteiv,"  the 
Bmttiana  being  the  descendants  of  some  reAigee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  the 
£ucanians,  who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and 
motintains  with  w&ch  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time, 
powerful  from  their  nambers  and  ferocity/ 

II.  Thiif  savage  race  is  represented  as  potiring  fotth  to  attaek  their  Jiocaajaa 
masters,  and  to  molest  the  Grecian  settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea ;  and  so 
formidable  had  they  at  last  rendered  themselves',  that  the  Lucajii  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  independence,  and  to  cede  tcrthem  all  the  country 
aootU  of  the  .riven  Zioatand  Craikif.  .  Tlus  advattcemeot  of  the  Brhttii  to  the 
rank  of  an  independeat  nation  ia  supposed  by.  Diodorus^Sioolua  to  haye  takea 
place  about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.    .    ^ 

III.  The  enterprising  and  turbulent  spirit  of  this  people  was  next. directed 
against  the  Greek  colonic ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  were  rapidly  declining, 
from  jealousies  and  iatemal  dissensions,  and  still  more  froni  Itauiy  and  indo- 
lence, their  adtagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vigor  and  stability  which 
•con  enabled  them  to  accomplish  Iheir  downfall.  The  Greek  townp  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  atd  more  detached  Apm  the  main'  body  of 
the  Italk>t  conMeracy.  first  ilsll  into  the  hands  of  ttie  Brnttii. 

lY.  The  principal  cities  of  which  this  league  was  composed  now  became 
alarmed  for  their  owq  security,  and  sought  t\\e  aid  of  the  Molossian  Alexander 
against  these  dangerous  enemies,  with  whom  the  Lucanians  also  had  learned 
|e  make  common  canse.  This  gallant  prince,  by  his  talents  and  valor,  for  H 
time  checked  the  progress  of  these  active  barbarians,  and  even  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  their  country ;  but.after  bis  disath,  which  occurred 
before  the  fatal  walls  of  Pando^ia,  they  again  advanced,  like  a  resistless  torrent, 
and  soon  rednoed  the  ^de  of  the  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the  La^  and  Cra- 
ikist  with  the  exception  of  Crot^not  JLocriy  an^  Rkegmm. 

y.  At  this  period,  Rome,  the  universal  foe,,  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  con- 
quests and  their  independence.  After  sustaining  several  defeats,  both  the  Lu- 
cani  and  Bruttii  are  said  to  hitve  finally  submitted  to  L.'Papirius  Cursor,  tWo 
years  after  Pyrrfansliad  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Italy. 

VI.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  once  more,  however,  roused  the  Bruttii  to  ezer- 
tion.  They  flocked  eagerly  to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  leader,  who  was 
"by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this  corner  of  Italy  when  all  hope 
of  final  success  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequences  of  this  pi^ 
tracted  warfare  proved  fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  maiqr 
of  the  Bruttian  town9  being  totally  destroyed,  and  others  so  much  impoverished 
as  to  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To  these  misfortunes 
was  added  ihe  weight  of  Roman  vengeance ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from 
'her  fonmdable  enemy,  too  weU  remembered  the  aapport  she  had  derived  fhxn 
the  Bruttii  for  many  years  to  allow  their  Refection  to  pass  unheeded.  .  A  decree 
was  therefore  passed*  reducing  this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  dependence : 
they  were  pronounced  incapable  of  being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
flieir  services  were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of  couriers  and  letter-carriers. 
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t^II.  Brattiam,  as  a  R<7inan  pioYinoe,  had  tiiie  Bame  extent  as  pTerionsly,  be 
ing  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lueania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  riyeis 
La&s  and  Cralhis ;  on  the  east  by  the  Simu  Tarentinus  and  Mare  Ionium ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Jonium ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  hiferum, 

(B.)    Cities  or  B^u.TTz UK. 

OoMMENciNG  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis^  on  the'  eastern 
coast,  we  come  to,  1.  Portus  Roscta^  the  haven  of  the  Thtirians. 
According,  to  Prooopius,  the  Romans  constructed  a  fortress 
higher  up  the  country,  called  :Bosci(inumy  now  Rossano.  Two 
passes  led  from  this  to  the  Lucanian  and.  Bruttian  mountains. 
According  to  Holstenius,  these  ace  the  defiles  of  Morano  and 
Roseto,  The  River  Hylias,  just  below  Pertus'Rosdaj  formed 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  territories  of  TAurii  and  (Jro* 
tona^  and  answers  now  to  a  rivub&t  named  'Cdbmato.  The  2Va- 
£915  .which  follows  is  now. the  Trionto,  and  is  rendered  memora- 
ble for  the  bloody  defeat,  of  the  Sybarites  on  it&  banks,  already 
alluded. to.  Some  years  afterward,  a  remnant  of  ^his  unhappy 
people  were  again  attacked  on  this  spot,  fuid  destroyed  by  the 
BruttiL  2.  Crifkisa^  just  below  the  Crindsa  Pronumterium^ 
or  Capo  deir  Alice.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded,  by  Phil- 
octetes  aft^r  the  Trojan  war,  and  contained  what  was  called 
his  tomb.  It  subsequently  changed  |ts.  name  to  Patcmwm^ 
and  became  a  bishop's  seeitfter  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modem  Giro  is  supposed  to  answer  to  it.  3.  PetiUa^  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  likewise  founded  l^ 
Philoctetes.  It  occupied  the  siite  of  the  modern  Strongoli. 
This  small  town  gave  a  striking  pro<rf  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war,  by  the  long  si^e  which  it  stood 
against  Hannibal,  amid  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  It  did  not 
surrender  until  all  the  leather  in  the  place,  as  well  as  the 
baj:k  and  young  shoots  of  the  trees,  and  the  very  grass  in  the 
streets,  had  beai  consumed  for  subsistence.  The  River  iVens-^ 
tkuSf  now  NietOj  below  Petilia,  was  fabled  to  h^ve  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  captive  Trojan  women  hav- 
ing there  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  {vav^,  aI06)),  a  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancients,  but  with  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  as^  to  the  scene  of  the  event.  The  use  which 
Virgil  has  made  of  this  tra4ition  is  well  known. 

4.  Croto  (Kf>6ra)v),  called  by  the  Romans  more  commonly 
Crotonaj  and  now  CQtronCj  was  situate  on  the  River  JEsdrui^ 
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and  was  dne  of  ih^  most  celebrated  and  porwerfol  states  of  Mag" 
na  Or^eoia.    Its  foundatioil  is  asoribed  to  Myseellus,  an  Achaean 
leader,  soon  after  Sybaris'had  been  colonized  by  a  party  of  the 
same  nation,  which  was  abont  715  B.C.    Acoording  to  some' 
traditions,  however,  the  origin  of  Crotona  was  mnoh  more  an- 
eient,  and  it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  CroicMi. 
The  residence  of  Pythagoras^and  his  most  distinguished  follow- 
ers ih  this  city,  together  with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which 
it  accomplished,  and  the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several  other  Cro- 
toniat  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  contributed  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  raise  the  fame  of  Crotona.    Its  climate,  also,  was  pro- 
-  Tcrbially  excellent,  and  suppqfsed  to  be  particularly  calculated 
for  producing  in  Its  inhabitants  that  robust  frame  of  body-  re^ 
qnisite  to  insure  success  in  those  contests.    Hencait  was  com- 
monly said  that  the  last  wrestler  of  Crotona  was  the  first  of 
the  other  Greeks.     This  city  was  also  celebrated  tot  its  school 
of  medicine,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Demo- 
cedes.    However  brilliant  an  ^oh  in  the  history  of  Crotona 
its  triumph  over  Sybaris  may  appear,  that  event  must  foe  re- 
giarded  also  as  the  term  of  her  own*  greatness  and  pro^rity, 
for  from  this  period  it  is  said  that  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleas- 
ture,  the  usual  ccHisequences  of  great  opulence,  soon  Obliterated 
all  the  good  effects  which  had  been  produced  by  tiie  wisdom 
and  morality,  of  Pythagoras.    As  a  proof  of  the  remarkable 
ohange  which  took  place  in  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people,  it' 
is  said  that  on  their  being  subsequently  engaged- in  bostilities 
with  the  Locrians,  an  army  of  180,000  iCrotoniats  was  routed 
by  10,000  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  8agra$.    Such, 
indeed,  was  the  loss  they  experienced  in  this  battle,  that,  ao^^ 
cording  to  Strabo,  their  city  henoefortii  rapidly  declined,  though 
it  was  stilt  a  consideral^e  city  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  eK^^ 
tending  on  both  sides  of  the  ^sarus,  and  its  walLslembracing  a 
oircumfetence  of  twelve  miles.    But  the  coneijsquences  of  the 
war  which  ensued  between  that  king  apd  the  Romans  ptoyed 
so  ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  of  its  extent 
became  deserted,  and  the  iBs^urus,  whioh  previously  flowed 
through  the  town,  now  ran  at  some  distance  from  the  inhabit* 
ed  part,  which  was  again  separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  va- 
cant space.    During  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged  by  a 
combined  force  of  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians,  and  the  inbab* 
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itants,  who  yere  redaoed  to  dO^OOOy  were  unable  to  defend  the 
large  extent  of  their  walls,  l^hey  «(lurrendered,  and  afterwftid 
sought  a  refiige  .anicmg  their  ancient  enemies,. the  Loorians. 
Thd  Romans  subsequently  sent  a  colony  to  this  place.  It  be- 
came afterward  of  some  consequence  in  the  tixncof  BeUsarius, 
on  account  of  its  positi<m,.and-was  made  by  him  a  chief  pomt 
in  his-  operations  along  the  coast.  Its  harbor^  hoyreyer,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  of  the  best,  or  well  calculated  to 
afford  protection  agaiiist  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  a  summer  harbor,  cuid  Was  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  jE$aru8.  This  little  river  is  entitled  to  notice  firom  its 
bankd  being  made  the  scene  of  some  of  tiie  {irettiest  bnodios 
in  Theocritus.  '    ' 

Passing  tiie  celebrated  La(:inian  PromotUaryj  of  which  wa 
have  elsewhere  spoken  (page  256),  and  the  three  promontories 
df  the  lapygeSj  of  which  mention  has  also  been  made  (tft.),  we 
first  find  several  navigable  rivers,  the  Targines^  now  Tacina; 
the  Arocha,  now  the  Crochact  Crocchio;  the  Semirusj  now 
Simmari;  and  the  CraUUuSj  now  Corace.  Near  this  last- 
mentioned  stream  we  find  the  station  tnarkedin  the  Theodo- 
sian  table  as  Castra  Hdnnibalisj  and  noticed  by  PUny  as  sit- 
uate,at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  which  terminates 
Italy.  We  then  come  to,  5.  Seyllacium  or  Sc^Uetium,  a  Greek 
city  of  considerable  note,  now  Squillace.  According  to  Strabe, 
it  was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  tinder  Mnestheus.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Cassiodorus.  Virgil  calls  the  place  *^  Navi» 
frag^my^^  an  epithet  which  alludes  either  to  tbe  rocky  and  dan* 
gerous  shore  in  its  vicinity,  or  dse  to  the  frequent  storms  which 
prevailed  in  this  quarter.  The  elder  Dionysius  at  one  time 
entertained  the  design  of  carrying  a  fortification  across  the 
isthmus  in  this  quarter,  which  would  have  been-  the  means  of  * 
cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  fr<Hn  communicating 
with  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  latter  firom  executing  his  plan.  The  dis- 
tance across  was  not  more  than  twenty  nliles.  Passing  down 
the  coast,  we  come  to  the  little  river  ^llSp^rus^  how  CaUiparij 
rendered  memorable  from  a  severe  defeat  sustained' by  the  al- 
lied^ Greeks  on  its  banks  in  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
the  elder  Dionysius.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  same 
year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  tiie  Gauls. 
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Passi]^  thei  Coeinium  Pr^montorium  (p^  256),  ^  oome  to, 
6.  CauUm  or  CauUmiaf  origioally,  perhaps,  Aulony  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  8agra$j  and  one  of  the  earliest  ookmies  foonded  hj 
the  Aoheana  on  th^se  shores.  It  held  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  lepablkB  of  Magna  Grscia,  and.ieas  in  allianoe 
-with  Crotona  and  8pbari$:  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  bj 
Bionysius,  who  renM>ved  the  inhabitants  to  Syroeuse,  whik 
their  former  territory  was  added  to  that  of  the  Loorians.  Can* 
Ionia,  however,  must  have*  subsequently  risen  from  its  nuns, 
sinee  we  are  told  that  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhtis  it  espoused 
the  cause  ot  t^at  prinoe,  and  was,  in  oonsequenae^  attacked  and 
piUaged  by  the  Mamertini)  who  wete  the  allies  of  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants  migrated  to  Sicily,  and  the  town  leas  occupied 
by  ihid  Bruttii,  who  defended  it  against  the  Bomans  in  the  seo« 
ond  Punic  war*  .We  learn  from  Virgil  that  the  town  stood  on 
an  eleyated  situation. '  its  site  is  placed  by  the  Itabim  topog- 
raphers.  at  Ccuiifo  Vetere^  but  this^  requires  confirmation.  It 
was  on  th^  banks  of  the,  Sagras  tiiat  the  memorableloverthrow 
of  the.  Crqtoniats  took  place ,  when,  tiiey  were  defeated  by  a  force 
of  10,000  Locarians,  with  a  small  body  of  Rhegians.  So  extra- 
ordinary a  result  did  this  appear,  iliat  it  gaine.  rise  to  the  pro- 
verbial  expression,  iXifiiaripa  tuv  ifiti  J^p^.  The  modern  8a  - 
gra  answers  to  the  ancient  Sagras.       - 

7.  j&ocrt,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  repubUos 
of  Magna  Greecia.  According  to  Strabo,  this  city  was  bnUt, 
not  long  after  the  foundation  o{  Crotona  and  Syracuse,  by  a 
body  of  Loorians  fr<»n  the  Crissesan  Gulf,  who  are  designated 
by  the  name  of  OxOUb.  .  They  first  settled  near  tiie  promontory 
of  Zephyrium^  and  thence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Epiz^hy- 
riiy  by  wbioh  they  were  distinguished  fropi  the  LoQrians  of 
Greece.  They  resmoyied,  howeyer,  from  thi^  position  three  or 
four  years  c^tmrward,  and  built  another  dty  on  a  height  named 
Mount  Esqpis.  According,  howeyer,  to  Ephorus,  another  Greek 
writer,  the  city  was  founded  by  a  band  of  Locri  Opuntii  and 
EpicnemUdii.  Locri  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  and 
fame  to  the  institutions  of  its  great  lawgiver  ZaleiEicas.  His 
laws,  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  oob« 
tinued'in  fiill  fierce  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  are  said 
to  hoye  been  a  judicious  selection  from  the  Cretan,  Laoedflenic^ 
nian,  and  Areopagitic  Qpdes,-to  wfakh  were  added  seyeral  orig- 
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inal  (enactments.  'From  its*  greater  proximity  to  Sicily,  hocA 
.appears  to  have' been  invohred  in  the  politics  of  liiat  comitry  at 
an  elLtlier  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  Pelopcm- 
nesian  war,  the  Loorians  are  generally  mentioned  as  the  allies 
of  the  Syraonsans,  and  were  consequently  exposed  to  hostilities 
on  tfie  part  of  Atiiens.  The  alliance  which  this  city  contracted 
not  long  after  with  Dionyshis  the  elder,  who  had  esponsed  Do- 
ris, the  daughter  of  one  of  its  principal  citizens,  is  regarded  by 
Aiifirtotle  as  the  source  of  many  of  the  subsequient  l^roubles  of 
Loori.'  And  more  particiolarly  was  this  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  who,  on  his  expuUdon  from  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing found  refuge  here,  secrbdy  introduced  a  number  of  his  sat- 
ellites, and  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  v^en  he  gave 
loose  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  nature.  He  was  af- 
terward reinstated  in  Syracuse  by  b  revolution,  add  the  citizeniS 
of  Locri  were  thus  delivered  from  an  obnoxious  tyrant.  When 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  Locri  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  his 
ftoroes ;  but,  on  his  crossing  ov^r  into  Sicily,  it  joined  the  Romans, 
after  having  ptit  the  Epirot  garrison  to  the  sword.  This  offence 
was  Visited  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  iotcensed  mon* 
arch.  '  lit  the  second  Punic  war. it  &ided  with  Hannibal,  but 
toward  the  dose  of  the  <k>ntest  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  who  left  a  gatriscm  there  under  the  command  of  Q.  Pie* 
miliius.  The  conduct  of  this  officer  and  his  troops  was  so  cruel 
an4  licentiouB  that  the  senate  were  compelled  to  interfere.  Ple- 
minius  was  removed,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison  at  Rome. 
The  site  of  Lecri  is  to  be  found  near  the  modem  Ghrdce.  This 
znedem  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  probably  the  M ons  Esp*^ 
pis  of  Strabo,  and  where  the  citadel  was  doubtless.placed. 
"  8j  Orra  or  {Tina,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Idomeneus.  Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  a  spot  called 
Paiazzi,  The  Zephyrium  PronunUorium^  below  this  place,  is 
now  Gupo  di  Bruzzcmo,  and  the  Hercults  Pramontoriumj  to' 
the  southwest,  is  now  Capo  Spartivenio, 

^avi|lg  now  concluded  the  topography  of  the  Eastern  coast, 
we  will  proceed  to  describe  tiiat  portion  of  the  province  situiited 
on  the  Mare  Inferum,  commencing  from  the  River  Laus^  whidi, 
as  befnre  remarked,  separated  the  Lucaniaii  from  ihe  Bruttian 
territory.  Starting  from  this  point,  we  come  to,  1.  *  GerilUB^ 
now  CirelUf  Vecchia.    2.  Patycus^  now  PdoU^^  about  twenty* 
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imx  mites  soutii  of  ii\e  preceding.  3.  CHampefjia.  or  LampetUi^i 
as  the  BaQie  was  'written  by  the  Greeks  {AaiijTirsia)^  probably 
the  modem  Amaniea.  4.  TMna^  oa  the  left  bank  of  the  So- 
hatui^f  now  the  Savtdo,  This  was  an  anoient  Greek  city,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  oolcmy  from  Crdtana.  It  ga'soe  name  to 
the  adjacent  golf^  of  whiph  we  have  already  spc^en  (page  268). 
Strabo  informs  as  that  this  city  was  dee^troyed  by  Hannibal 
when  he  foond  he  oould  no  longer  retain  it.  It  w^  subsco 
quently,  however,  restored,  ^nd  i^  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
^tolemy.  Its  ruins  ar^  close  to  the  town  of  Noceray  about  five 
miles  from. the  ooast.  .  5.  Tem^^o. or  Tempta,  to  the  southwest. 
This  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
eopper  mines,  to  which  Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the 
Odyssey  (L,  184).  This  circumstance,  however,  is  doubtfrd, 
as  there  "was  a  town  of  .the  same  name  in  Cyprus.  In  Strabo'd 
time  th^  minfes  appear  to  have  been  exhaMted.  The  site  of 
this  place  has  been  fixed  by  Cluverius  at  Torre  hoppa.  6;  Sifh 
pomu/m^^i  a  city  of  great  importance  and  celebrity,  situate  on  the 
coast.  It  was  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  Dionysiua 
the  elder  destrajred  it,  and  removed  the  inhaUtants  to  8yracusa< 
It  was  restored,  however,  by  the  Carthaginiuis,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  that  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into. the  hands 
of  the  Bruttii,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  for  a  short  time  by 
Agathocles.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  560,  and  took 
the  name  of  V\bo  Valentia.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  thia 
town  by  Cicero,  who  resided  here  for  .some  time,  on  the  estate 
of  his  friend  Sica,  fArevious  to  his  quitting  Italy,  whence  he  had 
been  exiled  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  a  grove  and 
meadow  of  singular  beauty,  also  a  building  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  called  Amalths^a's  horn. 
It  was  here,  probably,  that  the  women  of  the  city  and  its  vicin* 
ity  assembled  on  certain  festivals,  to  gather  flowers  and  twinci 
garlands  for  their  hair  in  honor  of  Proserpina,  who  had  herself ^ 
as  was  said,  frequented  thi^  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to 
whom  a  magnificent,  temple  was  here  erected.  The  site  of 
Hipponium  answers  to  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Montt 
Leone> 

7.  Medma  or  Mesma^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Mesima^ 
now  Mpdama^  whicli  retains  some  traces  of  the  ancient  name. 
This  was  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  of  Greek  origin. 
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faaTing  b^en  colonised,  together  with  Hippo^iiiuiiy  by  the  Loori* 
ans.  Strabo  says  it  derived  its  name  firom  a  iiniiitain  in  ite 
vicinitjr*  The  ruins  of  this  o^ty  are  ix>  be  seen  between  Nica* 
iera  lind  the  River  Medama.  Passing  dowi^  tlie  coast,  we  oomo 
to  the  fiuDotis  rook  of  ScyUa^  to  which  antiquity  attached  such 
ideas  of  terror,  and  opposite  was  the  equally  famous  Charybdis. 
According. to  modem  travi^Ilers,  Soylla  is  a  lofty  rook  on  the 
Calabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom,  whioh,  by 
the  agitation  of  the  wpives,  emits  sounds  resembling  the  barking 
of  dogs;  The  only  danger  is  when  the  current  and  wind  im- 
pel vessds  toward  the  rock.  Charybdis  is  not  a  whirlpod  or 
involving  vcNrtex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves  are  greatly  agi- 
tated by  pointed  reeks.  Strabo  speaks  of  the.  Scj^lUam  as  an 
elevated  cliff,  surrounded  on  nearly  every  side  by  the  sea,  but 
oonneoted  with  the  land  by  a  low  isthmus  easily  aoOessihle  oa 
either  side.  This  peninsula  was  inclosed  by  a  fortification, 
which  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Bheginm,  raised  against  the  Tyrrhe- 
ni.  By  this  means  was  farmed  a  commodious  haven,  where  he 
stationed  his  fleets  in  order  to  defend  the  straits.  We  must, 
therefore,  ascribe  to  this  prince  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Scyl^ 
Ueum.  The  isthmus  has  now  disappeared,  owing  to  the  en» 
orcachments  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  current  which  sets  in 
toward  the  Italian  coast. 

8.  Khegtum^  now  Reg^giOj  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
flourishing  cities  of  Magna  Or^^ia,  and  known  to  have  been 
founded  nearly  700  B.C.  by*a  party  of  Zandeans  from  Sicily,  to* 
gether  with  some  Chalcidians  olEubcea.  AccordiDg  to  .£schy- 
lus,  the  name  of  Mhegium  (*'B^unf)  was  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  great  catastrophe  which  had  once  separated  Italy  and  Sic* 
ily  O^yvvfu,  '^  to  break'').  We  may  collect  from  different  pas* 
sages  that  the  constitution  of  Bhegium  was  at  first  an  oli* 
glu'ohy.  Chatondas,  the  celebrated  lawgiver. of  CUUdma  in 
Sicily,  is  also  said  to  have  given  laws  to  the  Rhegians.  This 
form  of  government  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until 
Anaxilaus,  the  second  of  tiiat  name,  usurped  the  sole  author^ 
tty,  and  became  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  about  496  years  B.C. 
Under  this  prince  the  prosperity  of  Rhegium  reached  its  high- 
est elevation.  Having  subsequently  recovered  its  independence, 
it  'became  a  prey  to  adverse  £BU)tions,  and  did  not  obtain  a  sta^ 
Ue  govenunent  until  after  many  revolutiond  in  its  internal  ad- 
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minifitration.  At  a  saliieqaeBt  period  it  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed  by  Bibnysius  the  elderi  and  the  remaining  inhabitants 
were  amoved  to  Sicily.  Some  years  after  it  was  partly  re> 
stored  by  the  yoonger  Dionysins,  who  .gave  it  the  name  of' 
Phobia.  This  phioe  sustained  great  injury  at  a  later  period 
from  the  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  oocurred  not 
long  befwe  the  Social  War,  or  90  B.C.  It  was,  in  ocmsequenoe, 
nearly  deserted,  when  Augustus,  after  having  conquered  Sex- 
tns  P<HnpeiuS)  established  here  a  considerable  body  of  veteran 
troops ;  and  Strabo  affirms  that,  in  his  day,  this  colony  was  in 
«  Hourii^hing  state.  Hence,  also,,  the  appellation  of  Julium^ 
which  later  authors  have  applied  to  designate  this  town.  Few 
cities  of  Magna  GrsBoia  could  ix)ast  of  liaving  given  birth  to 
so  many  distinguished  diaraoters  as  Hhegium,  whether  stateis- 
Qien,  philosophers,  men  of  letters,  or  artists  of  coliebrity^  Among 
idle  first  were  many  foUoweis  of  Pythagoras,  who  are  enumera- 
ted by  lambliohus  in  his  life  of  that  [^ilosopher.  Tbeagenes, 
Hippys,  Lyons,  surnamed  Butwa,  and  Glaucus  w|9re  histori- 
ans ;  Ibycus,  Cleomenes,  and  Lyons,  the  adoptive  father  of  Ly- 
copbron,  were  poets ;  Clearchus  and  Pythagoras  are  spoken  of 
as  statuaries  of  great  r^utation ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  even  excelled  the  famous  Myron. 

What  relates  to  the  interior  b(  Bruttium  vtrill  not  detain  us 
kmg.  We  may  enumerate  Hie  following :  1.  Cansentifjty  now 
Cosenza,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Crathis.  This  was  a 
town  of  great  note,  and  is  designated  by  Strabo  as  the  capital  • 
of  the  Bruttii.  It  was  tsJken  by  Hannibal  after  the  surrender 
of  Petilia,  but  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  toward 
the  end  of  the  war.  2.  Panddsia  Bruttiorumy  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Pandoeia  in  Lucania.  It  livy  to  the  southwest  of 
Consentia.  This  place  is  known  in  history  as  having  Vitnessed 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  The  ruins 
of  Pandosia  are  probably  to  be  sought  near  the  village  of  Mrn^ 
docino*  between  Cosenza  and  the  sea.  Near  Pandosia  was  Hie 
River  Acheron,  now  Maresanto  or  Arcontij  of  which  mention 
is  made^  the  story  of  the  King  of  Epirus.  It  unites  with  Hit 
Cratbis  near  Consentia. 

To  the  south  of  Consentia,  tha  country  of  the  Bruttii  was 
anciently  covered  with  a  vast  extent  of  fcn-est,  known  by  the 
name  of  Sila  Silva.     These  woods,  v^ioh  consisted  chiefly  of 
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fir,  weie  oeleterated  fcr  the  quantity  of  pitch  which  ^ey  yield- 
ed. Diosoorides  and  many  other  writers  have  noticed  the  pix 
Bruttiay  or  "  Brattian  pitch."  Strabo  describes  the  Sila  Silva 
as  occupying  an  extent  of.  seven  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty ^seven 
miles,  from  the  nei^borhood  of  Bhegium  northward.  These 
immense,  forests  may  probably,  in  ancient  times,  have  fiirxiished 
the  Tyrrheni  with  timber  for .  their  fleets,  as  we  know  they 
aft;erward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  Athenians. 

The  only  town  of  note  which  the  Bruttii  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  this  district  was  Mamertiumy  placed  by  Strabo  ap- 
parently in  the  interior  of  the  province,  above  Locri  and  Bhe- 
gium. But,  though  this  writer  has  ascribed  it  to  the  Bruttii, 
it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  who  derived  their  name  from  Af  amers,  the 
Oscan  Mars,  and  are  known  to  haye  served  under  Agathocles 
and  other  princes  of  Sicily.  Here  they  seized  upon  the  city  of 
Messana  by  surprise,  which  oircumstanoe  gave  rise  to  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  We  know  that  the  Mamertini.were  employed 
by  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  whom,  on  his  return  from  Sic- 
ily into  Italy,  they  ventured  to  attack  in  the  woods  and  defiles 
above  Bhegiuip.  The  site  of  this  place  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Pppido. 

We  have  now  completed  our  sketch  of  Italia^  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands  of  Siciliuj  Corsica^  and  Sardinia^  together 
with  the  JEdltcB  or  Vukdnue  InsulcBy  adjacent  to  the.first.^ 

I.   SiCILlA. 

(A.)     Name. 

I.  The  island  of  Sicilia  was  so  called  from  the  SicHlty  an  an- 
cient Jrace,  who  game  from  Latium^  and,  having  crossed  over 
$|ito  this  island,  gave  it  their  name.  It  was  also  sometimes 
styled  Sicdma,  from  the  Sicani,  an  early  race,  whom  the  St- 
ciiliy  on  their. arrival  in  the  island,  foivid  abready  established 
there,  and  whom  they  drove  to  the  western  and  southern  parts 

of  the  same. 

II.  Sicily  also^btained  appellations  from  its  triangular  shape. 
Thus  it  was  called  Trtnacria  {Tpivanpia)  by  the  Gireeks,  from 
its  three  promontories  (rpelg  &Kpat)y  which  give  it  this  triangular 
form.;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Latin  poets  often  employ 
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^b6  name  TriqMtra.  Aooording  to  Strabo,  tiie  appeUation  of 
TVinacria  was  gradually  ohaiiged,  for  euphony'  sake,  into  3W- 
nakiaj  altbougb  aooie  modem  soholarB  regiurd  ,this  latter  form 
«f  the  name  as  tiie  earlier  one,  and"  seek  to  oonneot  it  with  the 
Tfmnakia  of  Homer. 

'  m.  The  three  main  promontories  here  referred  to  are  Pela^ 
runif  Pachynumj  aad  Lil^baum^  to  whioh  we 'will  presfBntly 
revert ;  the  first  of  these  being  the  nertiieastem  o^,  the  sec- 
ond the  aoutheastom  one,  while  the  third  is  situate  at  the 
aouthwestem  extremity  •of  the  iakgid. 

t 

(B.)    Sketch  of  the  Hisroay  ofISicily. 


f .  Tk»  legeibte  of  tiie  Greeks  epeak  of  the  gianta,  Cyclbpa  aod 
wlio  ittbabitad  Siefly  prsvimis  tQ  the  epoeh  of  the  Trojan  wtfr.  The  Sicdgii  «re 
aext  meotioBed,  who  are  s^id  bgr  aoine  to  have  heeo  Ibensna  {ThMc^d.,  ▼!.,  t) 
from. the  River  Slcamu  in  IberUi,  Heaoe  aome  modem  writenr  regard  the  SI* 
ea&i  as  a  Celtio  raoe,  aod  aeek  to  identUy  the  8iu,nu»  with  the  Siquttna  or  Sfim. 

n.  According  to  tradition/Celee  taogfat  the  8ie$Mi  to  plough  the  groand  and 
sow  com;  A^iaUBoa  tanght  them  to  caltivate  the  otiTe-tree  and  rear  bees;  Dn- 
dafaia  the  art  of  boilding,  while  hi*  nephew  is  aaidio  have  inTented.the  saw  and 
other  mechanical  inatnanenta.  »  Hercnleii  next  Tiailed  Sicily,  bnilt  Soloia  and 
lio^a,  aa  well  as  other  towna^  eatattliahed,  lawa,  and  Kepreaaed.and  puniabad 
rDbbora.  Ilirofigh  the  Tell  of  these  legends  it  ia  eaay  to  perceive  the  history 
of  the  tranaition  of  Sioily  from  a  savage  to  a  citiliaed  statd. 

III.  The  aieuH  (Zunl^  next  came  from  Ttaly,  and  oeoopie4  the  eaetem  part 
of  Sicily,  abooi  three  hnndrsd  years  before  the  Qreeks  made  any  aettlemeotsin 
fte  tiOand.  The  Siooii  drove  the  Sieapi  to  the  •sonlhero  and  wisstem  parts  of 
Ihe  island,  to  wfairii  they  gave  their  name  Sic$Ua.  .They  bnilt  ZaneUr  JSnns, 
BrhetauMt  aad  ITyUs.  The  PhoBnicians  are  said  to  have  ooloni^d  FAnormiit, 
86UA$t  and  JMsffo.  Then  came  the  ^lynuei,  who  are  said  to  liave  hniH  ^sio, 
^iacc/^  alid  E^svta.    .  -  '  -^ 

IV.  In  the  year  760  B.€:,  a  colony  of  Ch^lddians  i^om  Enboea,  atod  Megarih 
ana,  led  by  the  Athenian  Thnelea,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  they  foand 
the  coontry  deaerted,  the  Sicnli  having  withdrawn  to  the  interior  in  codseqnence 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  £ti:uscans  or  Tyrrhenians.  These  Oreek  ookuusfcs  bnilt 
the  town  of  Naxoa. 

V.  In  the  following  year  a  party  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Ar« 
chias,  landed  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  defeated  the  Siculi  who  inhabited  It,  and 
kad  tlie  foundation  of  the  great  city  of  8yraeu$€.  Four  years  later,  the  Greeks 
of  Nazos  drove  the  Siculi  out  of  L€4mHni  an4  C&tdn*,  ai^  occupied  both  .those 
towns.  About  712,  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretana  built  Gtia  on  tfie  aont|fr> 
em  ooaat.  In  course  of  time,  both  Syracuse  and  Oela  sent  colonies  to  gthei 
parts  of  the  island ;  a  cekmy  from  Gtela  buiU  AgrigejUumf  or,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  AcrSgatj  and  the  Syracusans  ooloniaed  CamSrina.  A  colony  of  Me* 
ganana  settled  at  j^i^  and  afterward  built  S&imu,  661  B.C.  Colonies  ^om 
Zaoele  founded  MwU  an4  Bunira,  The  interior  of  the  eoQatry  remained  in  pes* 
aasaioa  of  the  Siculi,  nnder  their  respective  prinoea. 

YI.  The  Greek  towna  govenied  themselves  at  first  aa  repiAUoBf  mostly  aria- 
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topiatic,  as  Dorian  towns  generally  were.  Afterwaid,  bowever,  some  citiseM 
lose  to  be  tyrants  or  perman^i^t  chief  magistrates.  Hippocr&tes,  ^rant  of 
Oela,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distingnished  unong  these.  He  flourished 
about  4d5  B.O.  He  defeated  the  Sicutt,  took  Ndxoi  and  LeotUirih  and  obliged 
the  Syracusans  to  giye  up  Camarina.  .  Having  joined  Anaxilaus,' tyrant  of  iZAe> 
ffitm,  they  surprised  Zancle  and  shared  the  plunder  between  them.  Anaxilans 
then  invited  a  party  of  Messepians  to  colonize  Za^eU. 

-VII.  Fhalaris  was  tyrant  of  Agfigentum  from  about  jB.O.  665;to  650.'  Many 
stories,  probdbly  exaggerated,.are  told  lof  his  cruelty.  Qe,  howerer,  extended  aad 
consolidated  the  power  of  Agrigentunl  Phalaris  wa9  kiHed  in  a  popular  insor- 
lection,  and  about  sixty  yeans  later  Theron  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He 
raised  most  of  the  splendid  buildings  of.  that  city,  and  conquered  Himera^  (hus 
extending  the  dominion  of  Agrigentum  froioi  the  southern  to  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  His  daughter  Demarata  married  Gallon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who- 
was  the  most  illofltrious  of  the  early  Sicilian  princes.  '  Gelon  and^  Theron  to- 
gether defeated  the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  480  6.C.,  called  in  by 
the  people  of  SeHmis,  and. also  by  Therillus,  tyfant  o(  HimerOf  .who  had  ^>een 
driven  aw^y  by  Theron,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Carthage.  Syracuse  and  Agn*^ 
geatum  were  now.  the  preponderating  states. in  Sicily.  Gelon  wa^  8UCceede4 
in  Syracuseby  bis'bro'ther  Thesoitf  tyrantof  Ge|a,  who  died  467  B.C.  His  soe- 
.eessor  Tbrasybulus  1>eing  driven  away  by  a  popular  insurrection,  Syracuse 
adopted  a  democratic  fom)  of  government. 

Vni.  The -people  oi  Agrigenium  about  the  name  time  expelled  their  tyrmt 
Thrasydseus,  ap  j  restored  the  democracy.  Empedocles  is  said  to  have  framed 
a  new  constitution  for  Agrigentum,  and  Charondas  did  tlie  same  for  Tovronw- 
91^^,  Caiana,  Himtra^  and  the  other  cities-  of  Ghalcidic  origin.  Between  46e  and 
440  B.C.,  Sicily  was  djstracted  by  an  Internal  war  between  the  Siculi,  led  by 
their  k;ng,  or  chief,  Deucetius,  an^  the  states  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse.  It 
terminated  with  the  destruction  of  7Vtiuu;m,  a  stronghold  of  the.Sicidi,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  l^yracusans  next  attacked  Leaur 
ftfit.  This  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Doric  cities  taking  part  with  Syracuse,  and 
the  Chalcidic  cities  with  Leontini.  The  latter,  being  the  weakest,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  for  assistance.  The  firat  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  took  pl^oe 
497  B.C.,  butit  led  to  no  decisive  result.  •  A  truOe  was  conclude^  between  the 
Sicilian  towns,  and  the  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  B.C.  426.  A  new  quar- 
xel  between  Egesta  and  Selinus  led  to'the  second  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
416  B.C.,  which  terminated  fatally  for  the  Athenians.  The  Egestans,  being 
left  at  the  niercy  of  their  eneniies  of  Selinus,  applied  to  Carthage,  and  this  fed 
to  the  second  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  (409  B.C.),  who,  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giscon,  took  and  plundered  <Se/tnu9,  and  destroyed 
its  si^endid  temples.  The  Siculi  of  the  interior  having  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
their  united  ibrces  attacked  tftmera,  which  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  to<Ait, 
and  destroyed  it  completely,  two  hundred  and  forty  yeara  after  its  foundation. 
The  Cartbaginiabs  next  attacked  the  powerful  city  of  AgrigerOumytLnd  after  a 
long  siege  took  and  destroyed  it. 

IX.  The  Carthaginians  now  settled  in  Sicily,  where  they  remained  for  aboat 
a  oentuTy  and  a  half;  till  the  first  Punic  war.  Syracnse  was  the  only  city  that 
effectually  opposed  Carthage,  andj>revented  its  dominion  exlending"  over  the 
island.  After  a  siicces$ipn  of  wara  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  about  340  B.Q.,  by  whioh  the  Carthaginians  retained  possession 
of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  River  HaXycua  forming  the  boundary  of 
their  doininions  on  that  side.  •  Lilybcmm^  ^^J^t  andPaftprmiff  were  their  prin-. 
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eifial  settlemeats^  and  they  flbarished  by  eommeree.    The  other  tawn*  foimed 
^  a  league,  of  which  Idyracuae  waa  the  head.    Timoleop  invited  fresh  Greek  col- 
onies to  repeople  Agrigentum^  Grela,  and  other  places  which  bad  been  devaata- 
ted  daring  the  war. .     ^ 

X.  The  CarthaginJaivi  aTailed  themaelTes  of  the  oitO  dissensions  6f  Syracuse 
.  and  of  a  war  between  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  the  people  of 'Agri- 
gentum,  to  interfere  as  mediators,  when,  Ita  reward  for  t&eir  mbdiation,  they  se- 
cured an  extension  of  territory,  by  which  Selinuft  Heradea^  and  the  Thtrmtt 
Himepefuef  were  included  within  the  Carthaginiair  possebsionll,  whieh  n<^  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  River  Hhnera.  Fresh  civil  dissensions  in  Syracuse 
encouraged  the  Carthaginians  again  to  attaek  that  city,  which  thereupon  called 
Pyrrhus  to  its  assistance.  Pyrrbus  came  and  ^ro^ve  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  strpngtown  of  Xt/yj^rom,  which  he  caM 
'mt  take,  and  he  suddenly  abandoned  SicUy  to  its  own  dissensions  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Carthaginiaiis.  It  was  iucky  for  Syracuse,  in  this  emergency,  that  it 
found  in  Hiero  11.  a  citizen  equal  to  the  task  of  saving  his /country. 

XI..  After  this  foHowed  the  struggle  in  Siciiy  between  tbe  Romans  and  Caiw 
thagin;ans  'during  the  first  Punic  war.  At  the  end  of  that  war  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded the  Carthaginians  in  the  possession  of  the  western  port  of  Sicily,  Hiero 
n.,  king  of  Syracuse,  retaining  possession  of  the  eastern  part  as  ally  of  Rome. 
His  son  Hieronymus  imprudently  quarrelled  with  Rome  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  result  was  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  Ibe  Romans  aft- 
er h|s  death  i  and  thus  tl^  Romaqs  became  possessed  of  the  whole  island^ 
"Which  they  administered  as  a  province  under  a  preetor.  The  character  of  that 
administration  has  been  transmitted  to  Us  through  Cicero,  in  bis  Orations  againsi 
Yerres,  and  appears  to  have  been  the^rery  worst  species  efmisgdvemment.  . 

XH.  About.  184  B.C.  the  first  Servile  War  broke  out  in  Sicily,  caused  bj  tlie 
ill  treatment  of  the  numerous  slaves,  who  had  become  almost  the  only  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  The  insurgents  took  possession  of  Enna,  ravaged  the  country 
around,  defeated. four  Roman  pr'tetors,  and  surprised  Tauromenium.  They  were 
at  last  reduced  by  the'  consul  Rupilius.  About  109  BjC.  another  and  more  formi- 
dable insunection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  among,  a  class  of  men  borp.free,  who  had 
.been  brought  thither  from  other  Roman  provinces,  to  be 'engaged  as  hired  la- 
borers, and  were  afterward  put  in  chains  and  confounded  with  the  common 
ali^ves.    This  movement,  also,  Was  with  difficulty  quelled. 

Xin.  Some  time  after  this  came  the  praetorsbip  of  Yerres,  and  his  wholesale 
apoliationa  of  $icily.  During  the  wars,  of  the  triumvirate,  Sicily  was  for  a  time 
in  possession  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  was  at  last  defeated  by  Octavianus. 
After  bis  assumption.of  supreme  power,  the  latter  restored  many  towns  in  Sic- 
ily, ftnd  sent  colonies  to  Tauromenium,  Catanat  Thernut  Hwuteruet,  Panormut, 
SyrtLCuMty  Himerat  and  other  places.  Finding  the  extent  of  Syracuse  too  large 
to  be  filled  again,  he  contented  himself  with  colonizing  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
whioh  has  cotistituted  ever  since  the  modem  town. 

XIY.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sicily  under  the  empire,  except  that 
Christianity  spread  early  into  the  island,  and  that  a  persecution  of  the  Christiana 
took  place  under  ^fero.  About  A.D.  440,  the  Yandals  under  Gensecic  landed 
l^m  Africa  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  and  took  Lilybeum.  Theodoric, 
the'  Gothic  kingW  Italy,  added  Sicily  to  iiis  continental  dominions.  In  the  year 
684,  Belisarius  reconquered  Sicily  for  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  827  the  Sar-  ^ 
aeens  landed,  and  held  the  island  under  their  sway,  until  1037,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 


-^ 
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(C.)    MorifTAiirs; 

I.  Mons  EryZjin  -ttie  northwestern  <x>mer  of , the  island,  now 
Monte  Santo  Juliano.  On  its  sammit  stood  e  famous 'temple 
of  Venu9  Erydnay  an^  on  its  western  decliiritjr  the  town  of 
Eryx. 

U.  Herm  Monies  {'"Hprna  6pvf),  or  Mountains  of  Jnno,  in  the 
nprtiieastem  part  of  the  island,  now  Monii  Sort. 

ni.  Nebrodes  Monies  {J^evjHodij  8^97),  the  niain  chain  in  the 
island,  running  alon^  the  northwn  part  fiN>m  east  to  west,  and 
being,  in  fact,  a  ooiitinnation  of  the  Apennines.^  EVurtknikr 
naoies  were  also  given  to  different  parts  of  the  chain.  Thus 
the  Herod  Monies j  ahre^dy  m^itioned  j  Mons  Nepttmius,  near 
'Messana;  Mons  Crates^  i^.  tiie  western  part  of  the  ialaad; 
Monies  Gemelliy  to  the  south  of  Panormus,  6&e. 

.IV.  JEtna  Mons  J  a  lofty  and  celebrated  volcano,  in  the  north- 
eastern pigrt  of  the  island,  now  Mongibelh^  a  name  evidently 
derived  from  the  Italian  Monte  ^ixA  the  Arabic  lebel  (oifGibel)^ 
both  signifying  ^^  a  mountain.?  It  i^.  ninety  miles  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  attains,  by.a*  gradual  ascent,  to  the 
beight  of  10,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Catania 
(the  ancient  Catana)^  which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  the  summit, 
is  thirty  miles,  a^d  the  traveller  passes  through^  tiiree  distinct 
xones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  "woedy,  and  the  desert.  The 
summit  of  the  ipountain  consijsts  of  a  conical  hill,  Containii^  a 
erater  about  two.  miles  in  circumference. 

0b3.  The  silence  of  Homer  respecting  the  fires  of  JStna  has  pven  rise  to  the 
eptnioi^  that  the  mountain  in  his  time  was  in'the  same  state  of  repose  asYesa* 
Tins  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  The  eariiest  writers  who  make  mention  of  £taa 
eiid  its  eruptions  are  the  author  of  the  Orphic  poems  {ArgonoMt.f  t.  13),  and  mom 
partieularlj  Pindar  (Py^A.,  i.,  %l).  Thacydides  is  next  in  <yrder.  He  speaks  of 
the  stream  of  lava  which  in  his  time  (B.C.  426)  desolated  the  territory  of  Ga- 
taaa.  He  asserts  t^at  this  was  the  third  eruptibn  of  lava  on  'i^ecoid  since  the 
Greeks  had  been  settled  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  an  eraptba  9H 
B.C.,  which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  torn.  Ifessana  to 
Syracuse,  and  obliged  them  to  go  round  the  whole  base  of  th^.  mountain  in  or- 
der to  reach  Catana.  This  stream  of  lara  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountain,  near  OutJUt  extendii%  over  a  breadth  of  more  than  two  milefl» 
and  having  a  length  of  twenty-four^  from  fhe  summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  final 
termination  in  the  sea. .  The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  Nooxd  is  said  to  be 
.eigfaty^>ne.  ^     .  , 
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(i).)     Promontories;' 

L  FU^rum  Pramontoriumj  called  also  J^eloruSf  at  the  ncnrtb* 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Cape  Peloro^  or,  aa 
some  oall  it/  Cape  Faro.  The  strait  between  it  and  Italy  waa 
called  Fretum  StcHlumj  now  Faro  di  Messina^  This  promon- 
tory was  fs^bled  to  havo  been  named  fipom.Peloraff^  a  pilot  of 
HamiibaL  .  It  hatdly  deserves  even  the  aj^Ilation  of  a  prom- 
ontory, being;  in  fact,  a  low  point  of  land.       '  ■>    '' 

n.  Pachymtm  ProtnptUorium^  oxPachyfmSf  the  southeast^wn^ 
most  extremity  of  ti»e  ]sland,und  now  Gape  Passaro.  Its  soulli* 
ersmoflt  point  is  oalled  hy  VioleoLy  OdyBsea  Acra(*06v<fc€la 

in.  LUgbasum  Promontorium^  at  the  westejcn  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  now  Cape  Bteo. '  It  is  not,  in  fact,  however,  a 
mountain  promontory,  but  a  low,  ^t  point  of  land,  rendered ' 
dangerous  to  vessels  by  its  sand-banks  and  concealed  rooks. 
Lilybesum  was  the  nearest  point  to  Carthage,  and  the  anoient 
writers  pretend  that  from  it  vessels  could  be  discerned  sailing 
out  of  the  harbor  of  that  jQity.  The  Stance  across,  howevers 
shows  the  story  to  be  false.  P^ 

(E.)    RivERa.      ^ 

Ojh  the  western  coast  we  have,  1.  OftobQlus  or  Tauromnius^ 
flowing  into  the  sea  just  beloW  Naixos.  It  is  now  the  Alcantara^ 
3.  AciSy  now  the  lady  a  small  stream,  celebrated  by  the  anoiei^t 
poets. .  Acis,  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who  had  won, the  love  of  the 
nymph  Gakteea,  was  crushed  to  death  with  a  fragment  of  rook 
by  his  rival  Polyphemus,  and  was  transformed  into  this  stream. 
3.  SymcethuSy  to  the  south  of  Catana,  now  the  OiarettO'  Among 
its  taributaries  may  be  naihed  the  CyamosoruSy  now  the  Tra* 
chino;  the  ChrysaSj,  now  the  Dittaino;  and  the  BryceSy  nqw 
the  &t  Paolo,  4.  TeriaSy  to  the  south  of  the  Symffithus,  and 
passing  in  its  course  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Loontini 
It  is  now  the  Guarahmga,  The  Lissius  flows  ix^to  it  from  the 
80uthw;est,  and  passes  close  to  Leontini  on  the  west.  It  is  now 
the  Lentiniy  which  is  also  the  modern  name  of  Leontini  itself. 
5.  PantagiaSy  now  the  Porcari.  6.  AJdbui  or  Aldbony  now 
the  CofUaro, .  7.  AhdpuSy  flowing  into  the  harb6r  of  SyracusCi 
now  the  Alfeo,    6.  Cacyp&riSy  now  the  Cassibiiey  to  the  south 
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of  the  Longum  Promoniorium^  now  Cape  Lungv.  9:  Erin^ 
cus,  now  the  Miranda.  10.  Asindrusj  now  the  Falconara^  or, 
aooording  to  otiiers,  the  Ftume  di  Nolo,  This  last,-  however, 
appears  to  correspond  rather  to  the.PA(sntaf5.  11.  HeloruSj 
novr  the  AbissOs   '  "" 

On  "the'iSouthern  and  southwestern  ooast  we  have,  1:  Moty- 
can/uSy  now  the  Sicali,  flowing  by  CasmencB,  tl\e  modem  Sicali, 
3.  HirminiuSy  now  fium^  di  Ragtcsa,  entering  the  sea  at  Can- 
cana,  the  modern  Longvbarda.  3.  Hippdrisy  now  the  Carinay 
passing  by  Camdrina,  4.  Ach&teSy  How  the  Dritto.  6.  Gfete, 
now  Fiume  di  Terra  Nuova,  passing  by  ^he  city  of  Gela. 
6.  Him^ra,  the  southern  part  of  which  bears  the  naine  of  Fi^ 
ume  SalsOy  in  consequence  of  the  saline  taste  oonmranicated  to 
its  waters  by  a  salt  spring :  the  northern  part,  is  called  Fiume 
di  Pollina.  This  river,  as  already  remarked,  separated  at  one 
time  the  Carthaginian  dependencies  from  those  of  Syracuse. 
This  must  not  be  oolifOunded  with  another  and  smaller  x^ver 
rf  thiB  same  name,  on  the  northern  coast.  7.  Catnicifs,  now 
the  Naro.  8.  Acrdgas,  now  GirgerUiy  p^ing  by  the  city  of 
Aeragas  or  Agrigentum.  9.  HalpcuSy  now  ibe  PlcUahiy  and 
which  formed  for  some  time  the  easteru  limit  of  the  Carthagin- 
ilui  dependeneie'b.  10.  Crimissus,  now  Fiume  di  St  Bartolo^ 
meo.  On  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians. 
Some  erroneously  make  it  a  branch  of  the  Hy|)sas,  and  give  it 
the  modem  name  oi  Betid  destroi  11.  Hjffpsas,  how  the  Beliciy 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Selinus.  13.  HalycuSy 
now  liie  Arenay  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  larger  river  of 
that  name  already  mentioned.  13.  MazOruSy  now  Fiume  di 
Mazzdra.  14.  SossiuSy  now  Fiume  di  Marsalay  a  little  h^ 
\ovf  LilybtBuviy  the  modern  Marsala, 

On  ^the  northern  coast  we  have,  1.  Batkt^Sy  now  the  latij 
emptying  into  the  Sims  Segestdnu^,  2.  OrethuSy  now  the 
Orfetoi  emptying  into  the  sea  at  PanormuSy  the  modern  Pa-. 
lermo,  3.  Eleuthirusy  now  the  Bajartay  to  the  east  of  Panor^ 
mus,  4.  Him^ray  now  St  Leona/rdOy  emptjring  into,  the  sea 
near  the  city*  of  Himera.  5.  MondluSy  now  the  Pollinay  feD- 
ing  into  the  sea  near  Apolloniay  the  modem  Pollina,  6.  Altt-^ 
tusi  now  the  Pattineoy  passing  by  the  city  Al<Bsa.  7.  lYnwr- 
ihusy  now  Fiume  di  Naso.  8.  HeRcon,  now  OliverOy  empty- 
ing  into  the  sea  near  TynddriSy  the  modern  Tindaro.    9.  Lo»* 
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ffdnuSf  now  Fiume  di  Castro  Reale^  between  Tifnddris  and 
,  Mylce^  the  modem  Melazzo. 

*  .         ■■ 

'  (P.)    Productiveness  of  Sicily. 

I.  A  ootuitry  like  Sioily,  lying  between  the<  tbirty-fiixth  and 
thirty-eighth  padnllels  of  latitude,  and  oonseqtiently  belonging 
to  the  southernmost  regions  of  Eorope,  and  which  is  well  sap- 
plied  with  streams  of  wat^r  from  its  nuraerons  mountain  chains, 
must  of  course  be  arfertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  island  throngfaobt  all:  antiquity ;  and  the  Bomana, 
while  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  capital, 
placed  it,  in  point  of  prodnctiy^ness,  by  the  side  of  Italy  itself, 
or  rather  regarded  it  as  a  portion  of  that  country. 

H.  The  staple  of  Sicily,  was  itsexceUent  wheat  The  Ro- 
mans found  it  growing  wild  in  the  exiensdve  ^elds  of  Leontini, 
and  when  cultivated  it  yielded  a  hundred  fold :  that  which  grew 
in  the  plains  of  Enna  was  regarded  as  decidedly  the  best. . « It 
wa^natural  enough,  theref<ve,  in  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  to  regard  it  as  the  parent  country  of  grain,  and  they  had 
a  deity  amon'g  them  whom  they  considered  as  the  patroness  of 
fertility^  and  the  discoverer  of  fertility  to  man.  .  In  this  goddess 
the  Greeks  recognized  their  Ceres,  and  they  made  Proserpina 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  Enna. 

4 

.  (G.)     Cities  OF  Sicily. 

On  the  eastern  shore  we  find,  1.  Zaf^le,  so  called  from  the 
si:ythe'hke  form  of  its  harbor  ($ay«Ai/,  ^<a  scythe'^).  It^^was. 
fi>unded  by  the  Siouli.  A  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea  after- 
ward settled  here,'  and  were  joined  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  coast.  Zande  soqn 
became  powerful  enotigb  to  ^colonize,  and  founded,  in.  conse- 
quence, the  cities  of  Him&ra  and  Mylcs.  It  was  subsequently 
surprised  and  plundered  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium.  Anaxilaus  then  invited  a  parly 
of  Messenians  to.  colonize  the  place,  and  the  city  assumed,  in 
ooiisequence,  the  name  of  Mess&na.  It  soon  became  flour]j9}i- 
ing,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  to  Sicily,  aa 
being  the  place,  namely,  to  which  Vessels  cruising  frongi  Greece 
to  Sicily  directed  their  course  on  leaving  the  lapygian  promoA- 
tfftj.    And  yet,  noti^Hthstanding  these  fuivantages,  it  was  never 
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odier  than  an  unfaioky  plaoe,  and  always  uqdergoiag.  bhangeSi 
and  no  Greek  oity  ever  ocmtained  within  its  wall  a  more  mixed 
population.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  re» 
biiilt  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  remained  for  some  time 
uider  his  sway  and  that  o(  iiis  son.  At  a  subsequent  period 
it  was  seized  by  the  M am^tini,  a  band  of  Campanian  merce* 
naries,  who  slew  the  males,  and  took  the  females  to  wife,  and 
called  the  oity,  at  the  sani'e  time,  Ma^ierUnu  The  movements 
of  the  Mamertines  subsetquently  gave  rise  to  the  first  Punio 
war.  A  Roman  colony  was  afterward  plaqted  here;  Messina 
now  answers  to  the  ancient  city. 

A  2.  TauromSniumi  now  TaomUnOf  between  Messina  and  Ca^ 
t&na,  originally  built  by  the  Skmli  on  the  rock  Taurus^  and 
subsequently  oolonized  by  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  neigbborii^  but  ruined  city  of  Naxos.  3.  Nascos,  to  the 
south  of  the^  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Chfdcidians  and 
Megarians,  and  which,  in  its  tmrn,  founded  Leontmi.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  old  inhabitants,  to> 
gether  with  some  bew  comers,  seUled  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  oolonized  Taurofninium. .  4.  Catdnaj  now  Cataniaj 
founded  by  i^  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  five  years  after 
the  settlement  (^  Carthage.  Hiero  transferred  the  inhabitants 
to  Leontini,  but  ufter  his  death  they  returned,  ^nd  once  more 
odcupied  the  place.  Dionysius  afterward  got  possession  of  the 
city,  sold  part  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves^  and  settled  here  a 
body  of  lus  mercenaries  called  Caimpam..  Catana  fell  into  the 
hands' of  the  Romans  during  the  first  Punic  war.  5.  Leowtmiy 
to  the  southwest,  now  Lentim.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  city  of  Naxos^  already  mentioned,  and  was  situate  in 
the  Campi  Leontini  .or  XiCBstrygoDiiy  where  Ceres  was  said  to 
have  scal^red  the  wheat  Leontini  eventually  sank  under  the 
superior  power  of  Syracuse,  and  its^quarrel  with  the  latter  city 
led  to  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  celebrated 
Gtnrgias  was  a  native  of  this  place.  6.  Hybla  Parva^  a  little 
above  Syracuse.  It  was  also  denominated  GaladtiSy  but  more 
frequently  Megdra^  or  Megaara  HybUea^  and  was  famed  for  its 
bees  and  hone^.  There  were  two  other  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Sicily,  one  south  of  Mount  ^tna,  and  the  second  to 
the  east  of  Gela.  7.  Thapsus^ «  short  distance' to  the  east  of 
tiie  preceding,  and  founded  by  a  colony  from  it,  on  a  peninsula 
now  called  Penisola^dei  Bagnolu 
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.  8:  ^yracusm^  ii,ow  Siraema  or  Sstracusey  in  the  time  of  its 
splendor  the  largest  oity  of  Sieily>  bhA  Me;  of  the  largest  in  the 
ancient  world. .  It  was  founded  by  a  pairty  of  Corinthians  ani 
Borians^  who  landed  in  the  island  of  Qrtygia,  defeated  the  Sio* 
uli,  and  made  their  first  settlement  there.     The  history  ci 
this  oity  has  ahready  been  briefly  given  in  the  sketch  of  Sidl- 
iau  affairs  that  has  preceded.'   It  was  taken^by  Marcellus,  the 
Kpman  pr»tor,  in  "the  second  Panic  war,  B.C.  212,  and  was 
also  befc^e  this. the  spene  of  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Atbe* 
nians,  so  finely  related  by  Thucydides,  in  his  seventh  book  of 
the  Peloponnesian-war.   *  The  jports  of  Syraonse  lay  at  the  sontii 
below  the  town.    The  smaller' port  was  formed  b^  the  town 
and.  the  nortli  side  of  the  little  island  Ofiygia^  in  which  was 
the  ibtmtam  Ax^hnsa,  &bled  by  the'  poets  to  commnnicate 
with  the  River  Alphens  in  Elis^  and  which  last  was  said  to 
pursue  its  course  to  this  island  by  pass^ing  under  the  torface 
of  the  sea.     The  gr<)atef  harbor,  in  which  ^^^as  the  month  of 
the~  River  Anapus,  Was  formed  by  the  southern  side  of  the  island 
and  a  bay  reaching  to  the  promontory  called  Plemmpriumj  in  * 
the  recess  of  which  promontory  was  a  castle.    The  city  was 
of  a  triazigular  form,  and  consisted,  in  fact,  of  five  towns^ad- 
joining  OQe  another,  but  separated  by  walls,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  an  external  wall,  the  length  of  which  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia)  or  aboye  twenty-two  English  milea 
The:five  divisions  of  Syracuse  were  Ortygia^  AcrcuRnay  Tyche^ . 
Eptp&l(e,  and  Neapdlit, '  The  part  called  Acr^ina  was  near* 
est  the  shore,  and  its,  southern  extremity  formed  one  side  of  the 
smaller  port     The  southwestern  side  of  the  city,  lying  toward ' 
the  An^us,.  and  separated  from  it  by-  some  marshy  ground^ 
was  called  ffeapoltSj  built  after  the  Athenian  invasion,  between 
•which,  and  Aoradina  was  TycMsy  and  above  Neapolis  was-Epi* 
poliB,    Betweenthe  Anapus  and  Neapolis  was  a  grove  and 
temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Tememtes. '  The  La* 
tdmm  were  originally  grwaries,  excavated  in  the  rocks  that 
divide  the  upper  frbm  the  lower  tdwn«    Some'  of  them  after* 
ward  served  as  prisons,  and,  on  the  surrender  of  Nicies,  the. 
whole  of  the  Axeman  prisoners  Were  oojifined  in  them,  and 
mostly  died.   .  One  of  these  LatoinieB  forms  the  so-caUed  '^  Ear 
of  Dicmysius."    After  the  Roman  conquest,  the  population,  hav* 
ing  gradually  decreased,  became  restricted  to  the  original  t)rty* 
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gia  and  the  lower  pari  of  Aoradinft,  and  all  the  upper  city  was 
already  abandoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus. .  The  Saraoens,  in 
the  ninth  oentury,  plundered  and  devastated  Syracuse,  which 
contained  till  then  100,000  inhabitants,  and  from- that  time 
Ortygia,  or  the  island,  has  been  the  only  part  inhabited. 

9.  Helorum^  below  Syracuse,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Helorus.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  isus  a  mere  castle  or  fortified  post, 
with  a  good  fishery  attached  to  it ;  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Greeks.  The  adjacent  country'  was  very  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  hence  Ovid  calls  it  the  "  Helorian  Tempo." 
The  remains  of  this  oity  are  palled  Muri  Ucci. 

On  theisouthem  and  southwestern  .coeu»t  we  find,  1.  Cama- 
rmaj  on  the  River  HippdriSj  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  This  was 
a  mo9t  unfortunate  oity,  having  been  several  times  destroyed, 
imd  as  often  rebuilt.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  place  the  river 
formed  a  low  island,  cbvered  at  high  water,  but,  when  the  tide 
fell,  converted  into  a  marsh.  This  marsh  proving  nlihealthy, 
the  inhabitants  consulted  an  oracle  whether  they  should  drain 
it.  Although,  the  oracle  dissUaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and 
opened  a  way  to  their  enemies  io  come  and  plunder  the  city. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  lErom  the  words  of  the  oracle,  ^li^  kLvu 
Kofuiplvavj  '^  MovQ  not  Camarina,''  applied  to  those  who,  by 
removing. one  evil,  hiring  on  a  greater.  The  ruins  of  this  place 
are  found  at  Torre  di  Camerina,  2.  Gsla,  on  the  river  of  the 
'same  name,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  was  found- 
ed by  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  712  B.C.,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  -colonies 'i^  Sicily,  so 
that,  bne  himdred  and  eight-  years  after  its  own  foundation,  it 
ooloni2ed  the  celebrated  city  of  Agrigentum.  Thi&  state  of 
prosperity  continued  until  the  tinie  of  Gelon,  who  removed  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  tp  Syracuse.  After  this  it  sank 
in  importance,  and  never  recovered  its  former  power.  Phintias, 
at  length,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  buHt  a  small  and  commodious 
city,  called  after  his  own  name,  and  transferred  to  it  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela,  which  firom  this  period  (four  hundred  and  four 
years  after  its  foundation)  ceased  to  exist.  Oti  a  part  of  the 
ancient  site  stands  the  modem  Terra  Nuova,  The  plains 
around  Gela  {Campi  G^loi)  were  fafned  for  their  fertility  and 
beauty.    3.  Refugium  Oela,  nearer  the  coast    The  term  re- 
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ft^gium  denoted  a  place  where  a  vessel  might  be  broogbt  safely 
to  land}  althpngh  tiiere  was  there  no  regular  harbw.  4.  Agti^ 
gentum^  called  by  the  Greeks  Aar&gasi^KKpdyiu)^  a  Celebrated 
city,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  small  river  Acragas  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It 
was  a- colony  of  Gela,  and  was  btult  on  a  rocky  height  eleven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  therefore  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  enjoyed  also  advantages  of  a  com- 
mercial nature,  having  a  port  or  dock-yard  (Navdle)  on  the  coast, 
which  afforded  it  the  means  of  easy  inj^ercourse  with  the  har- 
bgrs  of  Africa  and  southern  £arope.  The  adja:dent  country, 
moreover,  was  very  fertile.  From  the  combined  operation  of 
^11  these  causes,  Agrigentum  soon:  became  a  wealthy  and  pow 
erful  pity,  aqd  inferior  .to  Syracuse,  alone.  It  was  takeii  and 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar,  and  the  inhab-' 
itants  fled  to  Gela^  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Leonttni. 
It.  subsequently  recover^  from  th^s  blow,  and  at  the  ccxnmence- 
ment  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  one  of  the  most*  important 
strongholds  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  i9  the  islands 
After  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, -it  bug  continued  a 
flourishing  place.  ^  Ita  site  oorrespondef  to  the  modem  Oirgenti, 
This  place  is  often  mentioned  in  the  poetry  of  Pindar.  It  waa^ 
the  birth-place  of  Empedocles. 

.  5.  MeracUa  Minoaj  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus.  >  The 
plade  was  first  called  Minoa^  and  viras  a  colony'  of  SeUnua. 
It  was  afterward  seized  hy  a  ba[nd  of  Bpartans,  who  had  mi* 
grated  from  home  under  a  leader  named  Dorieus,  an  unsuo- 
oessful  coiupetitor  for  the  Spartan  throng.  These  Spartans 
changed  the  name  to  Heradea^'  and  subsequently  both  names 
were  combined,  Heradea  Minoa.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  tbb 
mouth  of  the  CarnHcuSy  now  the  JPlatuni,  6,  Setinusy  a  large 
and  .flouridiing  city,  af  the  mouth  of'the  River  Selinus^  now 
the  Madiuni.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Meg&ra  Hyb* 
toa,  B.C.  651.  Selinus  wa^  engaged  in  ahnost  continual 
wars  with  tiie  oily  of  JSgesta  or  Segeste^  oik  the  northern  coast, 
and  the  latter  having  called  in  the  aid  of  .the  Carthaginians, 
Selinus  was  taken,  plundered,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
The  Carthaginians  afterward  allowed  the  frigitive  inhabitants 
to  return  and  reoceupy  th^r.city,  but  it,ne¥er  recovered  fuUy 
from  the.  blow,  and  they  finally  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
LilybiBum.    The  ruins  exist  near  the  modern  Terra  dei  Pul&i. 
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.On  ih6  western  and  northwn  ooests  we  haye,  LUlybehan^ 
near  the  promontory  of  tfa^o  same  name*.  It  was  the  prineipel 
fortress  of  tiie  Carthagimaos  in  Sieily,  and  is  said  to  haTel3een 
founded  by  them  as  a  stronghold  in  this  quarter  against  Diony- 
sins  of  Syracuse.  It  reoeived  a^  a  part  o£  its  population  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  the  old  Phoemoian  settlement  of  Mo^ 
^pa,  lying  to  the  north  of  it,  after  that  pJUuse  had  been  taken  by 
Dixmysins.. ;  The  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  eyinoed  by 
its  holdiiig  out  against  Pyrrhus/  after  all  tiie  other  Carthagin- 
ian cities  in  Sicily  had  yielded  to  his  arina  It  afterward  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans^  by  the  oonditKms  of  thQ  peace 
which  brought  tiie  wholb  of  the  island  into  their  power,  and  they 
subsequently  used  it  as.  the  harbor  whence  their  fleets  sailed 
for  t^  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  a  later  age,  Ciqero  calls  it' 
^^splendidusima  dvitai.^^  The  modem  MarstUa  occupies  the 
southern  half  of  the  ancient  city.  3.  Motya^  to  the  north,  a 
Phoenician  settle^ient,  on  a  small  island,  now  called  4i  Mezze. 
Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted  by  Himiloo  to  LilybflDum, 
after  the  fo^ner  pl^ce  had  been  taken  by  Dionysius.  Up  to 
this  time  it  had  be^  an  important  naval  fost  of  Carthage. 
3.  Brepdnum  otDrepanaj  tovthe  north,  now  TrapatiL  It  took 
its  name  from  the  ouxratnre  of  the  shore  in  this  quarter  re- 
sembling a  scythe  (dp^vov).  This  pfaice  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  by  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander Qamilc^r,  who  jreoKrred.to  it  the  inhabitants  of  Eiyx 
and  other  places  adjacent.  Drepanum  and  LilybsBum  formed 
the  two  most  important  maritime  cities  held  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Sicily.  Off  this  plBoe,  near  the  JSg&tes  Insula,  was 
fought  the  fieunous  naval  battle  between  the  Romans,  com- 
manded by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and.  Ae  Carthaginians  under 
Hanna  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  &rst  Punic  .war.  Virgil  makes  ^neas^  have  lost 
Ins  fieiUier  Anchises  here,  a  poetic  idiachronism  worth  noting. 
4  JEryx^  to  the  northeast,  founded,  in  all  probabifity,  by  tine 
Phoenicians,  and  situate  on  the  western  decMvity  of  the  mount* 
am  of  .the  samp  .name.  It  was  destroyed  bjrthe  Carthaginians 
in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  a  short  time  previous,  had  taken 
it  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Drepanum. 
It  soon  revive^,  however,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent 
temple  of  Venus  Erydna,  which  stood  on  thsi  summit  of  the 
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mdnntain.  la  the  first  l^cmio  ^wai  it  fell  into  ifae  hands  of  the 
Boinansy  bat  was  surprised  by.  the  Caithaginiaiis,  and  the  in- 
habitants who  esoaped  the  slaiigfater  warn  again  removed  to  Dre- 
panl^n.  l^he  plaoe  iiev»  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  was 
never  rebuilt.  No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at  the  present 
day.  <  On  the  summit  of  the  monxitain  is  an  ancient  oastle^ 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Saracens. 

On  the  northern  eoast  we  have,  1.  Segedt  or  JBgestd^  to 
th^  southeast  of  Bryx.  According  to  Thobj^dides,  a  body  of 
Trojans  setUed  here  after  the  fedl  of  Troy,  and^  ui^iting  ^widi 
the  Sioani,  Ibnxied  one  pec^le  undear  the  name  of  E^m.  They 
afterward  received  aooeeaions  from  some  wandering  Aoh^i. 
Such  is  the  Greek .  oooount  of  the  origin  ef  the  Elymi  and 
jSlgestsei.  When  the  Ronlans  became  oiasteis  of  these  parts 
after  the  first  Punic  wair^  tbey  readily  adopted  the  current  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Trc}an  origin  of  the  people  d^^gesta,. 
a^;^  the  a^Mty  was  ffecK3jgniaed  in  the  Duiliaa  inscM 
the  iBgestcpans  are  H^yled  Cocnati  P.  R.  The  true  link,  in  all 
probability,  was  a  Pelasgio  oae.  .  The  ^gesteans  were  engaged 
in.  a  long  oontest  with  SelumSj  wloch  proved  eventnidiy  the 
oause  of  overthrow-  to  the  latter ;  but  Segeste  itself  sufiered  se^ 
merely  ai"a  subsequent  period  irom  Agathodes.  It  became 
flouri^ng  again,  howevor,  utider  the  Roman  sfway .  Its  rdins  . 
are  found  near  the  modem  AlcamQ.  2.  Panormu^  now  Pa-  . 
lerwH  ^  the  northeast,  built  by  the  Phoonioians.  The  Greek 
name  is  derived  frcmi  the  excellen<^  aiKl  oapacionsness  of  ita 
harbor  i;rtaq^  ^pf*o^)j  and  is  equivalent  to  'AU'jKnt.  Panormus 
was  subsequently  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginiaiis, 
and  the  chief  stisttion  pf  their>  fleet.  Here,  «lso,  were  tiie  win«> 
ter-quartere  of  their  army*  '  The  Romans  obtained  possessi<m 
of  it  A.U.C.  dOO,  and  it  became  subsequently  ote  of  the  free 
cities  of  Sicily.  3.  SHuntwni,  a  stroiig  harbor,  to  the«  south* 
e^t)  noW:  Ca$tpllo  di'  £Ma9»to,' occupies  a<  part  of  its  site. 
4«  ^^tnera,  founded^  aeooiding  to  Thnoydidecf,  by  a  colony  from 
Zande,  and  destroyed  by  the;  Carthaginians  two  hundred  and  ' 
forty  years  after.  .  The  Carthaginians  subsequently  established 
a  number  of  the.  old  inhabitants  in  the  .new  octy  of  Tkbrmit 
Sin^Bnse$^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Him^a.  Iliis  spot 
was  remarkable  i(yr  its  warm  bathsw  The  ruins  of  Thermce 
are  now  oeHled  Termni.    iCmera  was  the  fairtb»piace  of  Ste- 
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sioboros.  5.  CephiUcMum^  n,  fortified  post,*  belonging  to  ttie 
territorj  of  Himera,  afterward  to  the  Carthaginians,  now  Ce^ 
fall.  6.  CalcLcta  (>^  beautiful  shore,'^  fcoA^  ^1^)9  so  called 
from  its  situation.  Vestiges  of  it  are  to  the  north  of  'the,  nuxl* 
ern  Caronia,  7.  Agathyma^  a  city  of  the  SicuU,  near  the  mod- 
em hamlet  of  Santa  Agatha.  8.  tyndAris^  founded  by  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder,  and  whidth  became  in  time  an  iniportant  city. 
It  was  0t'  the  mouth  of  the  Helicon,  and  answers  to  the  mod- 
era  Tindaro,    Part  of  the  ancient  site,  however,  has  been  in- 

,  undated  by  the  sea.  9.  M^Ub^  now  MUazzOj  at  "the  mouth  kjI 
the  River  Myla$^  now  the  Mela,  Between,  this  place  and  a 
station  named  Nauldckus^  farther  to  the  east,  the  .fleet  of  Sex- 
ttis  Pompeiua  wad  defeated  by  that  of  Qotavianus  under  the 
'oomniandofAgrippa.  ... 

In  the  interior  of  Sicily  we  may  notioe'tfae  following :  1.  iVotf, 
northeast  of  Mount  .^tna,  now  Noara,-  2.  TiMi^  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  foot  of  iBtna,  now  Randazzo. 
3.  ^tnay  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain  of  that  name. 

.  lis  fifst  name  was  Ji^55a' or  Inessos^  It  was  obaoged  to  that 
of  JEtna  when  the  remains  <rf  the  colony^  wi^re  settled  here, 
which  Hiero  had  established  at  Catana,  and  whidh*  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  latter  place  by  the  SiculL  Hiero  had  called 
Catana  by  the  name  of  ^tna/  and  the  new  comers  applied  it 

•  to  the  city  which  now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  At  a^ 
subsequent  period 'we  find- the  elder  Dionysius  in  possession  of 
the  place,  a  post  of  much  importance  to  him,  since  it  command- 
ed the  road 'from  Cat&na  to'the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  ancient  site  now  bears  the  name  of  Casiro,  4.  CeniuripiBj 
to  the  southwest,,  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  SictiU,  rich  by  rea- 
son of  ils  agriculture,  and  its  t^ade  in  salt  and  safiron.  It' was 
the  birth-place  of  Celsus.  The  modern  CetUorbi  marks  the 
ancient  site.  5.  Adfdnumy  to  the  northwest  of  the  oily  of 
^tna,  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  named  after  the 
native  deity  HadrAwus.  ^  It  is  now  Ademo,  6.  Upbla  Major^ 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  oily  of  ^tna,  on  a  bill 
named  Hybla^  and  near  the  River  Synuetkus.  It  was  famous 
for  its  honey  and  bees.  It  is  now  Paterno.  There  were  two 
other  places  of  the  same  name  in  Sicily :  oncj  called  Me^dra 
Byblmaj  ahready  nienttoned,'  and  a  little  above  Syracuse,  on  the 

>  sea-coast ;  and  another,  called  Hybla  Herwoj  to  the  east  of  G^ia* 
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This  last  is  now  Ca^ata  Girone:  7.  Agpriumf  some  ^istanoe 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  of  .£tna^  and  the  birth-plaoe  of  Diodoros 
Sioulus.  .Its  ruins  are  in  the  vioimty  of  St.Filipp6d?Agyra. 
8.  ^nna^  to  J;he  southwest  of  the  preoedihg,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient- seats  of  the  Siculi.  It  was  celebrated  over  the  whole 
island,  not  so  much  for  ^  its  size  and  opulence  as  for  its  i)eing 
the  centre  of  tbd. worship  of  Ceres.  The  adjacent  country  Was 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  in  the  plains  of  Enna  Proser- 
pina was  fabled  to  have  1)een  exporting  when  she  was  Carried  off 
by  Pluto.  Enna  was  regarded  as  the  navel  of  Sicily,  and  6et« 
Ceres  and  Proserpina  had  one  of  their  most  sacred  templ63. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  place  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Castro 
Giovanni^  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  blooming  meads  in  its 
vicinity  have  disappeared. 

d.  Pa/u;a,  .southwest  ofLeantinij^A  strong  place  of  the  Siculi, 
and  having  in  its  vicinity  the  famous  lakes  of  the  deities  called 
Pallci.  ^  These  lakes  were  properly  the  craters  of  extinct  voU 
canoes,  and  of  unknown  d^pth,  fmd  emitted  a  strong  sulphu- 
reous stench.  If  one  swore  by  these  waters  and  perjured  hin^ 
fselif  it  was  supposed  to  be  followed  by  some  supernatural  pun* 
ishment.  The  city  of  Palica  was  already  in  ruins  in  the' time, 
of  Diodorus  Sicnlus.  10.  TriociUai  southeast  of  Selinus,  and 
near  the  River  Crimissus.  It  was  at  one  time  the  -residence 
of  Tryphon,  king  of  the.  slaves,  in  the  Sicilian  slave  rebeUion; 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  its  threefold  advantages  (rpia 
KoXd)  of  strong  situation,  good  water,  and  extensive  trade  in  . 
virine  and  oiL  .Its  ruins  majr  still  be  seen  near  the  modem 
Calata  BelloUa. 

Each  of  the  three  main  protnontories  of  Sicily  had  a  celebra*. 
ted  temple  either  on  or  near  it. ,  At  Pelorum  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune, at  Pachynum  that  of  ApoUo,'  and  on  Mount  Eryx,  not 
far  from  Lilybwufmy  was.  that  of  Venus.  •  The  ancient  poets 
fabled  that  the  giant  Typhoeus  was  buried  under  Sicily,. Pelo- 
rum and  Pachynum  being  placed  on  either  arm,  Lilybeeum  on 
his  feet,  and.  JStna  on  his  head,  and  that  the  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  of  j£tna  were  caused  by  his  attempts  to  move. 


J 
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IL   iEOmS    INStLJE. 

I.  These  were  sitoate  to  the  north  ofSicily,  and  were  called  iB2Uus,  from  their 
having  formed  the  fabled'domaia  of  ^olas,  god  of  the  winds.  They  were  also 
called  VtdcanuB  (in  Greek  HephastiSde*),  from  their  TcAcanieofaanol^r ;  and  fiks- 
wise  lApSreit  from  LipSra,  the  laigest.  of  the  mttaher. 

11/  The  group  consiste  of -seven  islan4is»  and  th^ir.  names,  according  to  Hela, 
were  as  foUows :  Lip&ra,  Osteodesj  Heraclea,  Du^ttu^  PhetrUaua,  ROra,  and 
StrongpU*  Pliny  and  Diodoras  ISiculus,  however,  substitute  Eric^Ma  and  finw- 
4^mu3  for  OstMdu  and  Heraeiea.  '     , 

III.  These  islands  are  supposed  by  sane  to  he  the  same  with  Homer*8  Wutft- 
rol,  or  i*^  wandering  islands.*'  The  island  of  lAji2ra  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  Of  the  group,  and  is  now  Lipari,  giving 'their  modem  name  to  tile 
whole  cluster.  The  island  of  Strongyle  was  so  nained  by  the  Glneeks  on  ao- 
count  of  its  round  form  (iTpoyyi^i  teU.  rltimc,  «^be  round  island*'),  and  is  iiow 
SiromhoU,  celebrated  for  its  continual  volcano.  The  ancients  made  this  island 
the  residence  of  i£olus,  monarch  of  the  winds ;  and  Pliny  gives  us  the  genn 
of  the  whole  fable,  when  he  states  that, the  inhsd)itant8  could  tell  three  days 
b'efdrehand,  from  the  smoke  of  the' volcano,  what  winds  wece  going  to  Uow. 


III.   MELlTA  AND    GAULIia 

I.  MetUaypoiv  MaJUOi  lay  sixty  miles  southeast  of  8i6ilia..  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Scylaz,  but  is  considered  by  him  as  belonging  to  Africa,  from  its  having 
I^unite  inhabitants,  and  being  no  fhrther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily.  The 
QarUer  Greek  historians  do  not  mention  it,  since  it  was  regarded  as  a  Cartha- 
ginian island,  and  lay  without  their  historical  limits.  ^ 

II:  Diodorus  Sicutns  is  the  first  that  gives  na  any  aocoont  of  it  ^Theve 
are,"  he  says,  *«over  against  that  pRit  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the  south,  three 
islands,  at  a-distance  in  the  sea,  each  of  which  has  a  town,  and  safe  ports  for 
ships  overtaken  by  tempests.  The  first,  called  Jlf«/t(c,  has  several  excellent  har- 
bors^ The  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  lets  they  exercise  many  tradeai 
and,  in  particular,  manufhcture  cloths  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fine- 
ness. Their  honses  are  large,  and  jsiplendidly  ornamented  with  projections  and 
cftucco  (yetffffOLc  Kcu  Kovidfiafft)-'  The  island  is  a  polony  of  the  Phceniciatts,  who, 
trading  to  the  western  ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  because  it  has  exoet 
lent  ports,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  .  Next  to  this  island  is  another, 
named  Gmdus,  with:  convenient  harbors,  whi^  i&  also  a  colony  of  the  Phqeni- 
eians."  The  island  of  Gaulus,  here  mentioned,  is  the  mpdem  Gozo.  The  third 
island  of  Diodorus  was  Cercinay  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  now  Kerkine: 

m.  MeHta  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by -the  Greeks;  bal^ 
however  this  maybe',  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  402.  In 
Jttie  first  Punic  war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  Atilius.  In  the  sec- 
<l|nd  Punic  war  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  henceforth 
as,  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  Its  eomifiereO  de<din6d  under  Ita 
new  masters,  and  the-island  became  a  not  nnfreqaent  haunt  of  piratea.  It  ap- 
pears, howei^er,  that  its  temple  of  Juno  was  rich  enough  to  be  an  object  of 
plunder  to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  prctor  of  Sicily.  The  linen  cloth 
of  Malta  was.considered  an  article  of  luxury  at  Ronie.  * 

'  rv.'  After  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Cone'tantine,  this 
island  was  Included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Constantius.    It  fell  subsequently 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and'Gotha,  who  were  expelled  by  Beli^arins,  A.D. 
683.  The  Arabs  <^onqaeied  it  in  870,  and  thobgh  it  was  re<tovered  and  held  by 
tlie  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  thkty-four  years,  it  was  retaken  by  the' 
Arabs,  and  the  Gre^  inhabitants  were  exterminated.^  In  IISO,  C6ant<  Roger, 
the*  NoimaA  copqneror  of  Sicily,  ttfok  possession  of  Malta  and',  expelled  'the 
Anbs. 

IV.   CORSICA. 

• 

I.  Thb,  first  notice  of  Corsica  is  in  Herodotns,  under  the  name  of  Cytmu 
(Kvpvof).  The  people  of  Phocae^  in  Asia  Minor,  unable  to  resist  the  Persian 
Cyrus^  determined  to  desert  their  native  town.  In  the  year  644  B.C.  they  em- 
barked, with  their  wives  and  children,  first  for  Chios^  and  afterward  for  Corsica, 
in  which  they  had  twenty  years  before  founded  thie  town  of  Alalia.  Half  the 
number,  however,  retnrned  to  Phocea,  but  the  remainder  pursued  their  voyage, 
and  joined  the  people  of  Alalia,  with  whom  they  continued  ^e  years,  plunder- 
ing the  surrounding  nations^  untfl,  having  suffered  dreadful  loss  in  a  seia-fight 
against  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians,  they  abandoned 
Corsica  to  adek  another  settlement.         . 

II.  Id  the  time  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  480,  we  find  mention  of  Corsicans 
(Evpvtot)  among  the  troops  with  which  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  came  to  the 
aid  of  Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera.  The  Carthaginians  had  probably  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica,  at  least  of  the  coast,  and  on  their  downfall  it  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  A  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  wax  imposed  on'them  deserves  notice,  as  indicating  one  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  island  at  that  time. 

ni.  The  Romans  founded  two  colonies^  both  on  the  eastern  coast :  Mariana, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  TavUa,  now  the  Go/o,  founded  by  Marius ;  ^nd  AUria,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Alaliay  at  the  mouth  of  the  i2Ad4an««,  now  the  Tavignano,  by 
the  -dictator  Sylla.  The  Romans  used  the  island  as  a  place  of  banishment. 
Seneca  was  sent  to  it  as  an  exile.  ^  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cor- 
sica came  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  of  the  Goths ;  but 
the  successes  of  Belisarius  forced  them  to  abandon  the  islapd^.  which  was  thea 
included  in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Early  in  the  eighth  centuiy,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of  Spain,  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica;  but  the  decline  of  their  power,,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  ultimately  of  the. Pope,  led  them  to  abandon 
the  island. 

(A.)     Mountains   of   Corsica. 

.  The  whole  country  is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  woody.  The  two  chainS) 
tiowever,  most  deserving  of  special  mention  are,  1.  Awreiu  Mens  (rd  XpvaoQp 
opoi),  running  frdm  north  to  south,  and  dividing  the  island  into  two  parts.  2. 
Mons  Rhatius  (j6  'Poinov  6poc),  on  the  western  side,  jneax  the  River  CeradiuM. 

(B.)     Rivers  of  Corsica, 

1.  Tasdla,  in  the  north,  now  the  CMo,  having  Mariana  at  its  month.  '  2.  KkS^ 
timUf  now  the  Tatignano,  having  at  its  mouth  Alalia  or  Aleria.  3.  Sacif,  now 
iheOrbd.  4.  Ticdrius,  noyr  the  Tigari,  on  the  western  side.  6.  Locratj  now  the 
Talavq.    6.  Cerddius,  now  the  Lmmumm. 

.      •  Cc 
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(C.)     Peomontories. 

1.  FromtmUrium  Saenimj  the  north  laod'a  end,  now  CUipo  Cotbo.  %.  AetimB 
Pr0montoriumf  new.  Capo  d^AcciajuaiOr  on  the  westeili^ide.  8.  ViribaUmim  Pr^ 
mamorium,  now  C$fo  di  &argaU,  on  the  same  side.  4.  JZAiitiit.  PromaiUomm, 
io  the  south  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Feno.  5.  Marinum  Promontarium, 
now  Capo  di  Caaa  Barbarica-. 

(D.)     Products   of   Corsica. 

Rosin ;  lioney  of  a  bitter  taste,  in  conseqaence  of  the  great  abandance  otjew' 
trees  {taxi)  in  the  island ;  wax,  subsequently  wine,  oil,  dtc.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  eastern  .coast,  where  the  Romans  h&d  their  settlements,  was 
the  only  quarter  that  was  well  cultivated. 

(E.)     Inhabitants  of   Cor&ica. 

I.  The  inhabitants,  called  Cor  si  or  Cynitt,  were,  according  to  Seneca,  an 
Iberian  race ;  and  this  remark  of  his  is  of  consi^er&ble  value,  since  he  himself 
was  a  natiTc  of  Spain.  They  lived,  after  a  patriarchal  fashion,  on  milk  and 
cbee^e,  and  hence  were  long  lived.  These  aboriginals  were  mixed  with  Tyr- 
liienians  and  Ligyans.  • 

II.  The  Phocaean  Greeks  founded  the  town  of  AUdia.  Their  subsequent 
movements  have  alt-eady  been  referred  to. 

^  (F.).    Cities  of  Corsica. 

1.  C/uft^um,  in  the  north,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  near  the  Ptp- 
tMiUoriwn  Sacrum;  now  iSanta  Caiharina.  2.  Mofidnorwn  Oppidum,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding,  now  Ba^tia.  3.  Mariana,  to  the  south,' at  the  mouth  of 
the  TavdUj  now  the  Goto. .  It  was  founded  by  Marius.  4.  AlSlidf  to  the  south, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhdianus,  now  the  Tavignano.  It  was  founded,  as  alieady 
stated,  by  the  Phoceans,  when  they  left  their  native  city  in  Ionia,  in  order  to 
avoid  ^the  rale  of  Cyras.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Sylla,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  island.  From  this  period  we  :find  the  name  written  AleriM* 
The  modera  appellation  is  also  Aleria.  5.  Taldnum,  in  The  interior,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding.  It  is  now  Talcino.  6.  Centurinurih  in  the  northVon  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Sacrum.  It  is  now  Cen- 
turi.  7.  Palanta,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the 
westera  coast.  It  is  now  Bologna.  8.  Taraienorum  Vicus,  some  distance  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  removed  from  the  western  coast,  now  Vieo.  9.  UrtStA- 
«ffl,  to  the  southeast  o(  the  Mkhun  Promontoritun,  or  Capo  di  Feno.  It  was 
ftbled  to  have  been  founded  by  Eurys&ces,  the  son  of  Ajax,  and  is  now  Ajaccia. 
10.  Portut  Titianus,  some  distance  to.  the  south,  now  Porto  THziano.  IX,  Pcfla, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Porto  S,  Oiulia,  Some, 
however,  make  it  the  same  with  Bonifacio.-  The  strait  in  this  quarter  j  between 
Qorsioa  and  Sardinia,  was  called  Tapkrot,  and  is  now  the  Strait  of  Bontfacm. 
Passing  around  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  we  may  name,  IS.  Partus  Sf- 
rocusanus,  now  Porto  di  S.  ManzOf  and,  18.  Partus  Faunius,  to  the  norths  now 
P»to  Favotia, 

V.  SARDINIA. 

I.  Thk  oldest  Greek  form  for  the  name  of  this  island  was  Sardo  (Zapdw),  and 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Sardai  (Zapduoi)  and  SardonH  {Zapd&vun)*    The 
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Romans  called  the  island  SariifiiA,  and  tbe  inhabitai|ttf  SmtHj  rarely  i^^ltnt- 
0n9ts.  *  In  oQtline,  the  island  is  not  nnlike  the  riMigh  footsteps  of  a  man,  and 
kenee  it  was  soa^etames  called  JkhnAs^  {'IxvoCaa)  and  SandtUdtis  (SaydoJUwri^V 
ftom  lxvo(  and  aavddXiovt  both  me^ng  **  a  footstep." 

II.  Whence  Sardinia  received  its  first  inhabitants  we  are  not  informed  by  any 
ancient  writer^  They  speak,  indeed,  of  settlements  made  at  various  times  in 
the  island,  but  the  new  comers  always  found  a  rode  race  of  inhalntants  already 
in  possession.  The  firat  who  is  s«id  to  have  led  a  colony  hither  was  Saidas, 
a  son  of  Hercules.  He  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  were  ao> 
customed  to  dwelt  in  caves,  the  fivst  rudiments  of  civiUatiqn ;.  taught  them 
agriculture,  and  was  thi^r  eailiest  lawgiver.  In  gratitude  to  him,  they  are  said 
to  have- called  the  island  after  his  name,  and  to  have  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 

III.  A  colony  of  Iberians  is  said  to  have  come  next,  under  Norax,  from  Bftti* 
ea.  He  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  founded  the  city  of  iVoro, 
calling  it  aAer  his  own  name.  Descending  to  more  histonc  times,  we  find  IdUt' 
Its  to  have  led  the  first  Grecian  colony  to  this  islaiid,  and  to  haye  founded  (MU 
OB  the  'northern  coast,  afterward  a  considerable  town, in  the  Roman  period,  and 
of  which  vestiges  are  found  near  Terrtauwa.  Strabo  says  that  the  colonists  of 
BUius  inhabited' the  island  jointly  with  the  barbarians.  From  an  inscription 
Ibond  at  Stompau,  it  appears  that  CwiUiSi  the  modern  Cagluariy  assumed  at  one 
ttand  the  name  of  **  Ci»iia9  IdUt,*^  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Cagiuari  -is  called  ^Hrsdoris  di  loia, 

■  IV.  The  fertility  of  Sardinia  soon  invited  over  numerous  Grecian  settlers, 
and  valrieus  petty  republics  wereeatablished,  independent  of  each  other.  Traces 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  still  to  reawin.  The  Carthaginians 
would  seem  to  iiave  obtained  a  footing  in  Sardinia  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the 
aituation  of  the  ishmd,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  too  important  to  be 
neglected.  Its  fertility,  moreover,  made  it  one  of  their  granariee,>and  they  used 
every  meantf  in  their  power  to  promote  agricultural  hibors.  W^  have  no  ao* 
oounts  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in'Sardinia,  but  it  appears  thi^t  they 
never  reduced  it  entirely,  as  the  natives  took  refage  in  the  mountains,  ever 
ready  to  rise  at  any  fiiyorable  opportunity.  The  loWet  country,  however,  was 
IMrmanently  in  possession  df  the  Carthaginians  until  the  first  PMnic.war. 
'  v.  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  incorporated  into  a 
province  about  B.C.  388,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punie 
wars.  Its  new  masters,  however,  could  only,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  done 
before  them,  obtain  poesession  of  the  lower  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  country,  in  the  interior,  defended  tliemselves  successfully  for  near- 
ly one  hundred  years.  Indeed, 'it  maybe  said  that  Sardinia  was  never  com- 
pleiely  subdued  by  the  RdmAna,  and  the  predatory  movements  of  the  mountain- 
eers stm  occasioned  trouble  in  the  days  of  the  emperors'.  In  the  fifth  oentuiy 
the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals. 

.  VI.  Livy  describes  <he  Sardinian  moontaiaeofs  as  clothed  in  skins,  a  species 
of  attire  not  entirely  laid  aside  by  them  even'at  the  present  day.  In  war  tluqr 
earned  small  bucklers  covered  with  skin.  From  this  peculiar  kind  of  covering 
fHT  their  bodies  they  wove  called  nuatructui  (the  term  for  a  garment  of  skin 
being  nutsMtat)^  and  mMMtrucaii  lainineuli  (>*  skin-dad  banditti")  wers  often  very 
dangerous  antagonists  fi>r  the  Romans. 

(A.)    Climate  of  Sardinia. 

I.  The  mountain  atmosphere  of  Sardinia  was  healthy ;  tut  the  plains  apd 
•ome  of  the  lower  vall^s  were  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  have  ooatioued  b6 
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to  the  present  day.  Cicero,  Strabo,  Martial,  ^nd,  in  later  times,  Dante,  all  apeak 
in  strong  tenps  of  the  .insalubrity  of  Sardinia.  Tbe  noxious  effects  of  the 
climate  were  still  more  sensibly  felt  by  strangers  than  hy  natives.  Hence, 
whenever  the  Romans  wished  to  designate  a  particularly  unhealthy  region,  they 
named  Sardinia ;'  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effects  of  its  dimate,  that 
they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  standing  force  in  U>^  island  for  any, length  of  time. 
U.  The  principal  causes  of  this  unhealthiness  were  the  pools  of  standing 
water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want  of  northerly  winds. ,  These 
winds  were  kept  off,  as  some  of  the  ancients  beheTed,  by  the  mountams  of  Cor- 
aica,  and  even  of  Italy.  The  iiuani  MonUs  of  Sardinia  also  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this.  In  modern,  times,  the  active  causes  of  the  nnhealthiness  of  the.  isl- 
and are  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  the  beds  of  rivers,  which  aie 
nearly  diy  in  summer,  and  the  putrescent  vegetation. 

(B.)     Fertility,  Products,  &o. 

I.  Thb  fertility  of  Sardinia  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  Rome  ob- 
tained her  supplies  of  grain  Apt  only  from  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sardinia ;  laige 
quantities  of  salt,  too,  as  in  modern  times,  were  manufactured  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts.  The  anpi^nt  writers  make  mentiph,  also,  of  the  mines  in 
this  island ;  and  some  of  these  were  worked  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested 
by.  vast  elccavations  and  the  remains  of  founderies.  .  Southwest  of  Iglesias  is 
Moru»  d^Oro,  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gold  formerly 
extracted  from  it;  the  mountain  has  been  reduced  by  excavation  to  a  ibere 
shell.  Theie  is  no  doubt  that  silver  also  Was  procured  in  ^nsiderable  quanti* 
ties,  and  Solinus  makes  mention  of  mines  of  this  metal.  • 

II.  .Two  products  of  the  island,  however,  deserve  particular  notice.  One  o( 
these  is  its  wool,  which  in  modem  days  has  fallen  off  iii  quality,  and  is  now 
principally  manufactured  into  coarsef  doth  for  the  peasantiy.  The  beautiful 
tincture,  also,  of  a  delicate  vermilion  hue,  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  tinU&ra  Sardonica,  is  no.l(lnger  known.  The  other  remarkable  product 
w:as  a  q>ecie8  of  wild  parsely  {apiastrum),  a  sort  of  rfinuncuhu,  called  by  Soli- 
nus "  herha  Sarddnia."  It  grew  veiy  abundantly  around  springs  .and  wet  places. 
Whoever  ate  Df  it  died,  apparently  laughing ;  in  other  wor^s,  the  nerves  became 
contracted,  and  the  lips  of  the  sufferer  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  involun- 
tary and  painful  laugh.    Hence  the  expression  Ri^ua  Sardonicua. 

III.  Sardinia  was  famed  «lso  for  its  fisbehes,  especially  of  tunnies  and  sar- 
dines,, the  latter  deriving  their  name,  {sardima)  from  that  of  the  island.  ^ 

(C.)     Mountains. 

I.  Sajidinia  maybe  called  a  mountainous  ishmd,  adiain  of  mountains  mnmng 
through  it  ^m  north  to  south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western 
coast.  From  the  northern. part  of  this  chain  another  rises,  which  prooeeds 
from  east  to  west,  and  which  separates  the  island,  as  it  w^re,  into  two  parts. 
Th)s  cross  range  is  called  by  Ptolemy  rd  Uatvofieva  'Op^,  and  by  the  Latin 
Writers  Iiudni  MotUe^,  or  the  "  Mad  Mountains.** 

II.  The  mountains  of  Sardinia  exercise' a  very  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
island.  The  numerous  side  ranges,  running  down  to  the  very,  coast,  form 
spacibus  bays,  and,  on  the  southern  and  western  shores,  safe  harbors.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  however,  the  cliffs  are  high  and  steep,,  and  scarcely 
afford'  any  where' a  safe  anchoring  place^  while  gusts  of  wind  frequently  blow 
with  v«(y  sudden  and  great  fury  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
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do  gnat  damage  to  TefBola  along  Iheap  shores:  Heooe  probably  the  appellation 
of  "  Iiu^  MonUs,**  and  hence,  too,  the  language  of  Claudian  (Bell,  Oildcn.t  ▼. 
619),  '<  huanos  inf&auU  nSxfUa  numieM.'^  Along  the  whole  range,  therefore,  of 
the  eastern  coast,  although  so  convenienUy  situated  foi  interQOorse  with  Italy, 
the  ancients  had  but  one  really  good  harbor,  0/6ui,'and  that  far  to  the  north ; 
and  in  modem  days,  too,  no  place  of  any  importance  is  found  along  this  part  of 
Sardinia.     - 

(D.)      RlYERB. 

1.  Tn  Termus,  on*  the  western  side,  now  the  Termo;  but,  according  to  Reichf 
ard,  the  Serra.  3.  The  Thyrsus,  on  the  same  side,  below  the  preceding,  now 
the  Oristano.    3.  The  Sacer,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  On  the  same 

side,  now  the  Uras.    4.  The  S<Eprus,  on  the  eastern  side,  i^ow  the  Flamendoso, 

•  » 

'  (B.)      PROMONTdaJE«. 

1.  Ereba$Uium  Promontorium,  at  the  northern  extremity,  now  Longo  Sardo ; 
according  to  others,  Ci^  delta  Testa.  2.  Columbarium  Promontorium,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Capo  Figari.  3.  Caralitdnum  Promonto- 
rium, on  the.  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
now  Capo  S.  Elia.  4.  Cunicularium  Promontorium,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Capo  di  Pula.  6.  SuUense  Promontorium,  on  the  western  coast,  in 
the  lower  part,  now  Capo  deW  Ulga,  6.  Crassum  Promontorium,  to  the  north  of 
the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Pecora.  '  7.  Hermaum  Promontorium,  to, the'  north, 
.  DOW  Capo  delta  Cdceia.  8.  Gordttanum  Promontorium^  to  tl^e  north,  now  Capo 
a  Monte  Falcone,  .     '     ^  . 

(F.)     Cities    of  Sardinia. 

CkTiBB  on  the  eastern  coast :  1.  OUna,  in  the  north,  the  only  really  good  har- 
bor on  this  side  of  the  island,  and  where  the  Roman  magistrates  landed.  Traces 
remain  near  the  modem'  Terra  Nova.  3.  Cdehtearia,  to  the  south,  now  Potto 
Pedrami.  ,8.  Luqwdo,  to  ^he  southwest,  some  distance  inland,  with  a  port 
dialled  Portus,  Luquidonis.  It  is  now  Lugodor,  4.  Feronia,  to  the  southeast,. 
DOW  Monte  Santo.  6.  Saralapis,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  River  S<tprus;  now 
a  Tillage  named  Burgus  occupies  its  site.  6.  ScareSpos,  to- the  southeast,  at 
the  moutiii  of  the  Saprus,'ikOvr  Sartbus  or  Searabo. 

On  -the  southem  side:  1.  Caritis,  the  capital  of  the  island,  founded  by  the 
CarthaginiansV  and  new  Cagltari.  In  fai^t,  however^  the  modem  CagUari  an- 
swers only  to  a  part  of  its  site,  since  the  ancient  city  is  said  to  hswe  extended- 
in  a  long  line  toward  the  Caralitanum  Promontorium.  Its  harbor,  which  afforded 
a  good  shelter  against  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a  place  of  im- 
portance. The  bay  m  front  was  called  Sinus  Caralitanus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Cag' 
Uari.  2.  Biora  or  BiUha,  to  the  southwest,  the  rains  of  which  are  seen  near  the 
village  of  Uras,    3.  Nora,  east  of  Sulci,  on  the  coast,  now  Torre  Foreadixo.  , 

On  the  westem  coast :  1.  Sulci,  a  Carthaginian  settlement  of  note,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  in  the.  vicinity  of  the  village  of*  £?u(ct,  on  the  haihor  of  Palma  di 
Solo.  Others,  however,  ^make  it  to  have  been  on  the  island  Ptumbaria,  now 
Antioco,  where  extensive  remains  still  exist,  and  where  in  1819  an  inscription 
was  found  in  which  Sulci  is  styled  a  Roman  municipium.  2.  Neapdlis,  to  the 
north,  now  NeapoU.  8.  Comus,  to  the  north,  near  the  Kiver  Termus,  and  the 
eapiul  of  the  free  Sards.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  lay  among  the 
mOiintains.  The  rains  on  Monte  Santo  appear  to  indicate  its  site.  4.  Turris 
Idbyssonis,  a  considerable  distance  above,  where  the  coast  faces  the  northwest ; 
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BOW  Pofto  T^rr^'    &•  TikeU^  to  the  noitbeail,  the  laading  jfbot  from  Oomio^ 
npw  Pwto  Ltmgo  Sardo. 

In  the  interior,  tlie  only  places  worth  mentiiming  me,  hLifo,  to  the  nartk- 
west,  with  its  hatha,  called  AqtM  Lesitwm.  9,  Ftrum  IV^oMrt^  the  nortk- 
west,  now  Fcriongiafio. 

VII.  ILLYRICUM. 

I.  The  name  of  lUyriana  appears  to  bare  been  common  to  the  nomerons  tribes 
which  were  anciently  in  possession  (^  the  oountries  situated  to  the  west  of 
Macedonia,  and  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  iiroBi  the  con- 
fines of  Istria  and  Italy  to  the  borders  of  Epirvs. 

II.  Still  jEurther  north,  and  more  inhmd,  we  find  them  occt^ijing  the. great 
▼alleys  of  the  Sonus  toA  Dravus,  which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junetioD 
of  those  streams  with  the  Danube,  This  large  tract  of  countiy  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  constiUited  the  proTinces  of  Illyricnm  and  Pannonia. 

'{A,}    Historical   Sketch* 

L  Antxquitt  has  thrown  but  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the  IByriann,  nor.  are 
we  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customA  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  whicb ' 
the  great  body  ef  the  nation  was  composed.  Their  warlilce  habits,  however, 
and  the  peculiar  practice  of  puncturiag  their  bodies^  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  being  in  use  abo  among  the  Tbracians,  might  lead  us  to  connect  theoa 
with  that  widely-extended  people.  It  an^ars  evident  that  they  were  a  totaBy 
different  race  from  the  Celts,  since  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  .them  finom 
the  Gallic  tribes-which  were  incorporated  with  them. 

.  IJ.  The  lOyrians  appear  to  bare  spread  themselves  at  a  rery  early  period 
along  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  oqr 
lemarl^s  on  Italy.  At  a  later  day  we  find  .them  frequently  engaged  in  hostfli- 
ties'with  the  inrinoes  of  Maoedon,  to  whom  their  warlike  spirit  rendered  theoa 
formidable  nei|^ibon.  Tbeir  rising  power  was  checked,  however,  by  Philqi 
and  bis  son  Alexander,  although  they  still  asserted  their  independence  againsi 
the  Macedonian  kings. 
.  III.  The  oonqnest  of  IByria  by  the  Romans  led  the  way  to  the  fint  interfe- 
rence of  Rotne  in  the  afihirs  of  Greece,  and  an  account  of  the  events  whksk 
then  took  place  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Polybius.  *  When  lUyria 
became  a  Roman  province  it  was  divided  into  tbree  portions ;  but  it  received 
afterward  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  on  the  reduction  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, lapydes,  and  other  petty  nations,  by  Augustus,  these  being  included  fiom 
•  that  period  >within  its  boundaries.  So  widely,  indeed;  were  the  frontiers  of  H- 
lyriculn  extended  under  the  Roman  emperors,  that  they  were  made  to  compriss 
the  three  great  districts  of  Noricnm,  Fannonia,  and  Mcssia. 

(B.)    Boundaries,  &c. 

luTBicuM  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  ^lyria  Barlmra  or  JZmmiic,  and 
J%ria  Grctea.  The  former  comprised  the  country  lying  between  the  River 
iima,  now  Atsa ;  the  3a*it«,  now  iSate,  and  its  tributary  the  J>rtfiii«,  now  Drim ; 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Dtdo,  now  Drino  Biancko;  together  with  the  isUnds  along 
ihe  slMHre.  It  was  divided  into  lapydia,  lAhtrniat  and  DalnuUia,  The'conotfy 
called  TUyrta  Cfrttea,  added  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  the  fiither  of  Alexander^  ex- 
tended from  the  Drilo  to  the  Adua]  now  the  VojusMa. 
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I.   ILLYRFA  BARBARA,  OR  ROMANA. 

» 

(A.)      MotTlTTAlNS. 

1.  Alhius  Mons,  forming  the  extremity  of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  great  and  small  CapeUa,  ne^  the  Lugetu  Laout^  now  the  Czirkintx 
See,  where  the  territory  of  the  lapydes  commenced.  2.  Bebii  Montes,  separa- 
ting Libumia  and  DalmatiA  from  Pannonia.  3.  Adrius  Mone,  caDed  alSo  Arditu 
and  Ardion,  dividing  Dalmatia  lengthwise  ;  now  Tartari.  4..8cardue  or  Seer^ 
due,  forming  the  natural  boundary  of  lUyria  on  the  ;3ide  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
connected  on  the  north  with  the  great  chain  extending  fh>m  the  head  of  the 
Adriaiic  to' the  Euxinfe,  and  so  well  known  in  ancient  times  under,  the  names 
of  Orbetus,  Rhodope,  and  Hctmue,  while  to  the  south  its  prolongations  assumed 
the  appellation  of  Pindus.    ft  is  now  Tchar  Dagh. 

(B.)    RiYims. 

.  I .  Areia,  now  Area,  the  boundaiy  of  Italy  on  the  east,  after  Hietria,  had  been 
added  to  that  country  by  Augustas,  t.  Tedmtitt,  the  boaodary  of  lapydia, 
and  now  the  Zermagna.  3.  TUiuey  the  boandaiy  between  liburnia  and  Dalma- 
tH^  now  tbe.JTer^a.  4.  Ndro,  now  the  NereiUa,  rising  in  what  are  now  the 
mounrtains  of  Bomi^*  and  falling  into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Leeina,  i. 
Drilo,  now  the  Drino.  This  rirer  is  formed  priocipally  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  the  one  distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the  name  of  Drtno  Bj- 
encho,  or  "the  White  Drino,"  rising  in  tbe  chain  of  Djamoue  Ddgh;  anciently 
Mone  Bertietue ;  the  other  called  the  Drino  Neto,  or  "  Black  Brino,"  flowing 
ftoni  the  souUi,  out  of  the  great  Lake  of  Oekrida,  the  ancient  LychmHe  Palue, 
and  unitipg  with  the  former  after  a  oburse  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  6.  ClaueUki 
uniting  with  the  Barbdna,  b^elow  the  town  o^  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Gentins,  after 
which  the  united  stresun  takes  tbe  common  name  of  Oriunr.  The  CUnuuU  is 
now  the  Drivaeti. 

(C.)    Tbibbs  on  thb   Coast. 

i.  Tb*  first  tribe  oh  the  coast,  to  the  soutlieast  of  HietrU,  were  the  lap^dee 
or  lofddee.  They- occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  more  than  a  thousand  stadia, 
from  the  Rirer  Areia  to  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Zara,  a  district  which 
forfaos  part  of  the  pieaent  Mertackia.  |n  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread 
ahmg  Mount  Albiue,  They  were  a  people  of  warlike  spirit,  and  were  not  sub* 
daed  until  the  time  of  Augustus. 

II.  The  lAlnimi,  who  followed  next  on  the  coast,  are  much  mote  spoken  of 
in  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  timeB» 
as  they  commanicated  their  name  to  the  yeseels  called  LUmnuB  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said  on  their  arrival- in  that,  island  to 
have  found' it  in  their  possession.  Strabo  makes  them  to  have  extended  along 
the  coast  (oj  upward  of  fifteen  handred  stadia*  Their  country  was  called  Li- 
hmrnia. 

■tit  I>ff/m2r«.— These  follow  after  the  lAbumi,  and  give  .name  to  IMautHa. 
No  mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Oreek  writers,  but  they  acquired  a  deoideA 
ascendency  over  the  Ardiai,  Plerai,  tab^atee,  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  The 
Daimattt  were  not  easily  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  they  often  revolted,  and 
not  onfreqnently  obtained  advantages  oter  their  enemies.  Augustus  at  lenglli 
accomplished  their  subjugation.  According  to  Appian,  he  concluded  the  war 
in  person  before  he  became  emperor. 

IV:  Labeatu,  whose  territory  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  dominliDiit 
efOentius. 
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(D.)'0;tiK8  of  rsLEME  Tbivbs. 

Amono  the  lapydes  vfe  find,  1.  Melulum,  their  principal  town,  taken  by  Aa- 
gustus  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Its  site  remains  at  present  unknown,  al- 
though some  are  in  favor  of  the  modern  Metling.  2.  Arupenumt  south  of  the 
place  now  called  Mbdnuh.    3.  Venduniy  now  Vendo. 

Among  the  Lihumi  we  find,  1.  ladera,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony, the  ruins  of  which  are  stilly  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  town  of  Zara,  on 
the  spot  called  Zara  Vecchin.  2.  Scarddna,  the  capital  of  the  Libomi,  on  the 
Locus  Scardonius,  and  now  Scardin.  The  national  council  of  the  Liburni  was 
held  here. 

■ 

Among  the  Dalmata  we  fiftd,  1.  Traguriunit  a  sea-port,  now  Trau,  and,  in 
Sclavonian,  Troghie.  2.  Salon  or  SeUdnoj  to  the  northeast,  now  SaJUma,  and  in 
ancient  times  the  principal  harbor  of  Dalmatia.  It  was  always  considered  an 
important  post  by  the  RomancT  after  their  conquest  of  the  country.  At  Atpala- 
that,  the  modem  Sfolatro^  about  three  miles  from  SalonA^  are  to  be  seen  the 
Tiiins  of  Diocletian^  palaoe.  According  to  Zosimns,  Diocletian  wis  born  hera, 
3.  Bpttium^  belonging  to  the  Us^f  to  the  southeast,  now  Stobrea^  at  the  moVith 
of  the  Xemammsa,  4.  Naronat  to  the  southeast,  on  a  branch  of  the  River  Nar$. 
It  was  a  Roinan  colony  of  some  note,  and  its  ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
Ticinity  of  CluUl  Norin.  6.  Delminium  or  Dalminium,  inland  to  the  northeast, 
and  from  which  the  Dalmate  probably  derived  iheir  name.  €.  Bpidaurut,  to 
the  southeast,  the  name  of  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  Greciaa 
colony.  It  is  now  RaguMa  Vecchia^  a  little  south  of  RagUMO,  wjiich  last  was 
built  by  those  vfho  fled  fjrom  the  old  town  at  the  irruption  qf  the  Sclaveniana. 
7.  Rhizon,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the.  Sinus  Rkixanicu*,  or  Bocca  di  Cat" 
tare.  It  is'  now  Risano,  Rhizon  is  mentioned-  by  Polybios  as  a  strong  place, 
to  which  Teuta*  queen  of  the  Illyrians,  withdrew  on  being  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 8.  Butud  or  Buthae,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Cadmus, 
irho,  with  his  wile  Harmonia,  abandoned  Thebes  late  in  life,  and  ended  his  days 
on  the  shores  of  Illyria.    It  wfis  sHuate  am6ng  the  Enchelees. 

Among  the  Labedtes  we  find,  1.  Seodra,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  situate  between . 
the  rivers  Clausula  and  Barbdna.  Its  present  site  is  evidently  not  precisely 
the  seme  as  that  of  the  modem'  Scutari,  but  it  must  have  been  situate  on  the 
site  of  the  present  fohr^ss,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  strength.  2.  Medion,  to  wbioh  Gtentius  removed  Ijis  wife  and  ftunOy. 
It  is  now  Medofii.  S.  Lissus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  with  a  fortress  called 
AcroHssks.  Diodoras  Siculus  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  Vy  some  Syracu- 
■tns,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  elder.  Casar  makes  frequent  mehUon  of 
this  |dSce  during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  carried  on  by  him  in  lUyricuiii. 
The  site  of  Aerolissus  answers  to  that  of  the  modem  AUsH»: 

(£.)    Tbibxs  inthbIntbkxob. 

Wb  now  pass  to  the  interior  of  Illyricum,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  cold 
•ad  mountainous  country,  where  the  vine  was  rarely  seen  to^grow.  This  ex- 
teiwive  tradt  was  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  Illyrian  origin,  though  they  are 
XEKMe  commonly  known  to  the  Roman  writers  under  the  generic  term  of  Pa»- 
flMt.  Among  these  tribes  we  may  notice,  1.  The  Scardisd,  a  numerous  and 
powerful  peofde,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  who,  having  successively 
subdued  the  several  nations  arouiid  them,  extended  their  dominion  from  the 
borders  of.  Thrace  to  the  Adriatic.  They  were  redueed  by  .the  Romans  only 
after  numerous  struggles  and  muc^  bloodshed.  2.  The  Darddni,  more  to  tho 
south,  bpcupying  the  upper  valleys  of  the  JhUo,  atad  spreading  to  the  bordec^ 
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of  Peonia  and  Macedonia.  They  were  often  at  war  with  the  latter  power,  more 
paiticolarly  under  the  reigna  of  ita  laat  two  inonarcha.  Their  territory  cort^ 
qwnd^  to  part  of  the  modem 'PocAa/tifc  -of  Scutari,  Stiabo  deeohbes  them  aa  a 
savage  race,  living  moatly  in  caves  foimed  ont  of  mod  and- dirt,  and' yet  poe* 
aeasing  great  taste  for  music,  having  from  the-eariiest  period  been  aoqoainted 
with  both  wind  and  stringed  instruments.  8.  The  Auitariaim.  According  to 
Strabo,  these  were  once  the  bravest  and  most  numerous  of  the  Blyrian  dans; 
They  conquered  the  TribaUi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  occupied  a  very  extensive 
territory  so^.of  the  Danube,  but  were  at  length  subdued  themselves  by  the 
Seorditci. 

II.  ILL?HIS  GR^CA.  .   '     . 

I.  Tms  coontiy  fonns  a  more  interesting  portion  of  niyricmn  than  that  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  is  more,  immediately  connected  with-  Oreece  by 
means  of  the  colonies  which  that  country  at  an  early  period  had  established  on 
these  shores.  It  is  now  wholly  comprised  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania, 
and  ia  a  mountainous  tract  Along  the  coast  it  occupied  an  extent  of  nearly 
ninety  miles  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo  to'  the  Acrooeraunian  Mountains  and 
the  confines  of  Chaonia. 

II.  Among  the  tribes,  inhabiting  this  country,  independently  of  the  Greek  ool-- 
onista,  we  may  namcth^  IWaiCftt,  Part&mt,  Beutoretti,  Pirusta,  dte. 

III.  Il^frik  Graeit'wBB  wrested  from  Queen  Teuta  by  the  Ramans,  in  the  first 
lOyrian  war,  and  suhsequently,  aa  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  bore  the  name 
of  Bjknu  Nova.  At  a  later  period  it  was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths.  The  Bid- 
garians  aflerward  erected  here  an  empire,  with  Akrida,  the  ancient  LyehnaditSy 
aa  ita  capital.  During  these  invasiens  of  their-oountry,  the  Illyrians  took  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  united  under  the  name  QfAlbdni,  and  becanfe  a  powbr- 
fol  nation,  formidable  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  possessed  themselvea  of  Dar^ . 
OmU,  the  whole-  of  Epinu,  and  all  the  mountains  up  to  Macedonia. 

,CiTiasorlLLTaiiG^AOA. 

h  Efidammut  in  the  teiritoxy  of  the  TwIanUii,  an  important  and  flourishing 
cityr  founded  by  the  Corcyreaas.  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  Dyt' 
rkachmm,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  Accorditig  to  some,  the  Romaiia 
made  the  change  because  Epiitaiums  conveyed  to  their  eare  an  iU-omened  sound. 
The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  appeare  to  be,  that  the  fobndera  of 
EpidamnUs  gave  the  name  of  Diprrhaehium  to  the  high  and  craggy  peninsula  on 
which  they  built  their  to^n ;  and  in  time  this  may  have  usniped  the  place  of 
the  former  name.  It  is  probaUe,  also,  from  the  language -of  PaasaQias,  that  the 
town  called  Dyrrhaekium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Epidami* 
nus.  Epi^mnuB  successfully  withstoiod  all  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  bar- 
barians, until  dissension  and  fiiction  weakened  its  power.  It  then  sought  aid  • 
from  theCorcyreans  as  well  against  domestic  as  foreign  enemies.  Coroyra 
having  refused,  Corinth  was  next  applied  to,  which  gladly  sought  this  opportu* 
nity  of  increasing  its  influence  at  the  expence  of  Coreyia.  A  quarrel  thereupon 
arose  between  the  COrcyreana  and  Corinthians,  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  know  but  little  of  the  fortunes 
of  Epidamnus  from  this  period  to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  Dyrrhachinm, 
as  it  was  called  under  the  Roman  sway,  became  the  scene  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  until  the  latter,  who  had  been  sought  to  be  blockaded 
in  his  intrenched  camp  close  to  the  town,  at- length  succeeded  in  forcing  hia 
opponent  to  retire,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Thessaly. 
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Qynliachium  was  also  of  impoTtanofrto  the  Romans^ 'besides  its  strong  sttaation, 
ftom  its  Ticinity  to  Brundisiain.  Cicero  landed  there  on  his  banishment  from 
Italy. .  It  sided  with  Antony  in  the  ciYil  war,  and'  hence  Augustas,  after  his 
yictory,  rewarded  his  sddiers  with  estates  in  its  territories.  The  Byzantine 
historiiins  speak  of  it  as  being  still  a  considerable  place  in  their  time ;  but  it  is 
.now  scarcely  more  than  a  yillage,  which  is  rendered  unlieaUhy  by  its  proximity 
to  some  marshes.    Its  modem  name  is  Durazzo. 

.  Passing  the  River  OenAsug;  now  the  SeomH  or  Tobit  and  the  ApMus,  aboot 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  now  the  Ergau  or  Bem/tno,  and 
memorable  from  the  military  operations  of  Cesar  and  Potnpey  on  its  banks, 
.we  ■  come  to,  %  ApoUdfUa,  a  celebrated  colony  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  situate 
near  the  mouth  of  the  ASiu^  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Greece,  and  now'the 
VcfutMo.  It  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  ^ich  appear  to  have 
been  framed  on  the  Spartan  rather  than  the  Corinthian  model.  ApoDoaia  was 
often  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  myrians,  and  also  from  the  Macedonians ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  dread  of  sooh  powerful  neighbors  which  induced  it  to  plaoe 
itself  under  the  protectioB  of  the  Romans,* on  the  first  appearance  of  that  peopto 
on  its  coast.  From  its  proximity  to  Brondisinm  and  Hydnintuiii,  ports  in  Lower 
Italy,  Apollonia  was  always  deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romans.  Ao- 
gUBtus  spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  this  citjr,  in  the  htndy  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  The  nfins  still  bear  the  name  .of  PdlHna.  In  the  territory  of 
Apcdlonia  was  a  place  called  Nfm^uaany  ftmed  for  a  mine  of  asphakum. 

8.  Oncui  or  Oiievm,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbor,  at  the  head  of  the' bay,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  VaUma,  ftom  the  city  of  Fo/om,  the  ancient  AtU^H.  Oricom 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their  communication  with  Greece.  Its 
site  is  marked  by  the  modern  Ericho.  4.  AmanH^  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  above  Orieumt  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abanist  of  EubdBa, 
on  their  return  from  Troy.  Its  name,  according  to  this  account,  was  at  find 
Aiantia.  It  became  a  towb  of  some  note  under  the  Roman  sway.  The  nrina 
are  near  the  iuod^m  village  of  Nivitza.  6.  ByZ/tt,  in  the  vicinity  of  ApoUama 
and  Amantia^  and  a  city  of  some  note.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
name  of  Cohnia  ByllidauiB.  Its  site  is  snpposed  to  have  been  near  the  modem 
Oradutaj.on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vcju$sa,  the  ancient  Aous.  • 

In  the  interior  of  Gh^cian  Illy ria/ several  obscnreland  petty  nations  occur,  of 
whose  limits  we  can  form  no  precise  idea,  though  their  relative  position  may 
be  ascertained  with'sufilcient  accuracy  for  the  purposes^  of  history.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  the  following : 

'  I.  The  PartMni,  who  may  be  placed  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Effidamnut^ 
and  nekt  to  the  TauiaiUn.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  It- 
lyrian  war,  but  as  friends  rather  than  as  foes  of  the  Romans,  having  submitted 
at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  Their  principal  town  was  Pttrtkuty  taken  by 
Cesar  in  the  coofse  of  his  campaign  against  Pompey.  It  was  probably  not  ftr 
removed  from  the  modem  Prua  and  Croja.  In  the  ricinity  of  the  Parthini,  if 
not  included  within  their  territopTi  ^^^  iHmallum,  a  fortress  of  some  conse- 
quence, o<!Copying,  probably,  a  position  between  IAs9ug  and  Epidamnus,  on  the 
spot  now  called  Maloste,  near  the  small  town  of  leUn. 

II.  The  PertMi^iy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parthmi.  III.  The  Sesarethii,  or  In- 
habitants of  SesarithiUt  a  town,  some  traces  of  the  name  of  which  are  still  ap- 
pareni-in  that  of  a  small  village  called  Serwdit.  Strabo  mentions  a  place  named 
Datna^iuih  as  being  also  in  their  territory,  and  possessing  valuable  silver  mines. 
IT.  The  Atbdni,  whose^ chief  town  was  AlbanopSiiM.  This  obscure  people  wooid 
hardly  deserve  notico  were  it  not  for  the  connection  between  them  and  the  mod- 
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en  A^aniatuij  who  are  aot,  howeTer,  cenfined  whbin  the  narrow  limite  of  their 
ancestors,  as  tbej  now  extend  over  the  whole  of  ancient  Epirua  lilao. 

y.  The  Dassarctiif  oontiguona  to  the  Albmn  and  PcrieMm,  and  occapying  the 
shores  of  the  PmIu9  Lyckmti9,^Xiw  the  Lake  of  Ochriday  together  With  the  mount- 
aiii3  that  siirround  it  Freqaent  mention  is  made  of  them  by  Polybiua  and 
LiTy  in  their  narratives  of  the  Macedonian  wan,  since  their  country,  from  its 
situation  on  the  Maoed,onian  borders  of  Illyriav  often  became  the  scene  of  hoe- 
tilities  between  the  contending  armies.  The  principal  town  was  Lychmdtur  or 
Lychnidium,  on  the  Palus  LifcknUis^  a  place  of.  great  importance  from  its  situa- 
lion  on  the  frontier,  especially  after  the  great  Egnatian  Way  passed  thro^gh  it. 
Under  the  Greek  emperors  it  appears  to  haye  been  still  a  large  and  populona 
town!  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  £f<.  Nomm 
or  Nakaun^  about  iborteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Uie  modeni  Oehrida. 

The  Palu»  LycknUU,  formed  principally  by  the  waters  of  .the  Drino  Nero,  is- 

about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth.    Strabo  says  it  ^abounded 

in  fish,  which  were  salted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.    We 

.  collect  from  Livy  that  the  country  of  the  Dussaretii  was  in  genei:al  fertile  in 

corn,  and  well  calculated  to  support  an  aimy.    It  was  also  very  populous. . 

On  the  Macedonian  border,  and  commanding  the  pass  leading  into  that  coun- 
try, was  P^/titmj  a  place  of  oonsideraUe  importance  from  its  situation}  and  of 
which  Arrian  speaks  at  some  length  in  his  relation  of  an -attack  made  upon  it 
by  Alexander.  Arrian  does  not  state  that  it  belonged  to  the  Dassaretii,  but 
we  learn  this/rom  Livy.  The  site  of  this  place  must  hav6  been  near  the  mod« 
ern  to\^n  of  Bic^itki*.  ^        * 

YI.  The  Penesta  appear  to  have  posseaoed  a  considerable  tract  of  mountain- 
ous country,  to  the  north  of  the  i)a»9areHi,  and  extending  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while  on  th6  west  and  northwest  it  almost  reached 
to  the  Labeates  and  the  dominions:  of  Gentius.  Their  principal  city  was  Uscandf 
a  place  of  Bonie  extent  and  importance,  sined  it  contained  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Its  site  must  have  been  near  Itturga  and  Dtbre,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Drino. 

Islands  op  Illyriqum. 

t.  Absyrtmes'ItuuUtj  already  inentioned  in  the  description  of  Italy  (page  S88>. 
They  were  four  in  number,  an{l  lay  off  the  PromeiUorium  PoUuicum.  3.  Curieia 
or  CuriaeU^  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Vegliat  in  which  Ptoleniy 
places  the  towns  of  FuUinium  and  Curictum.  3.  Sdardona,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Absyrtidesj  and  now  ArbCf  a  name  which  it  derives  from  Arha,  oni9  of  its 
ahcient  towiis,  now  Arbe.  Another  town  was  called  ColUhHtm.  4.  LUntnUM 
Insula,  the  Libumian  Islands,  forty  .in  number,  in  what  is  now  the  Zara  Chanif 
nel.  The  largest  of  these  is  Lissa,  now  Jtola  Grossa.  5.  Cr<Uea  iTisukt,  to- 
gether with  Pre^erot  apd  Ofyitto,  noWiSo^a^ in  the  Solia  Chanful.  6.  CoUnptm, 
now  Moriero. 

The  islands  along  the  coast  of  Dahnatia  were  more  important  by  their  siya 
or  their  covnmerce :  they  are,  1.  Ba«o  or  BoaSf  still  called  'Buo,  joined  to  the 
town  of  Tragrurium  by  an  embankment;  It  was  fruitful  in  oil,  Wine»  dec.,  and 
Waa  likewise  a  place  of  banishment.  2.  BruUiOf  now  BrazzQ,^  valued  for  its 
goata^  cheese  and  wine,  the  best  in  Dalmatia.  3.  /mo,  with  its  Gieek  settle- 
ments,'famous  for  the  /MOtct  Utfibh  a  sort  of  light  craft.  It  is  now  Lissa,  This 
island  b^ame  a  constatit  station  for  the  Roman  galleys  in  the  wars  with*  the 
kings  of  MaocdOn.  Athenaeus  states  that  its  wine  was  very  much  esteemed. 
4.  Pharotf  colonized,  from  the  island  of  Paros  in  the  ^ean:    It  is  i^ow  Lesmna. 
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5.  Gorcyra  Nigra,  ia  Greek  UiXtuva,  or  <*  l^lack  Corcyra^"  to  distiogoiBli  it  from 
the  more  celebrate^  island' of  the  same  name.  It  is  now  Curzola.  ApoUonius 
accounts  for  the  epithet  applied  to  it  from  the  dark  masses  of  wood  With  which 
it  was  crowned.  '  7.  M^Utaj  noW  Meleda,  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
famoos  island  so  called,  which  answers  to  Malttu  It  is  ^.the  Ill3rrian  Melita, 
and  not  to  the  other  island  just  mentioned,  that  we  must  refer  tfaie  shipwrcclc 
of  St.  Paol.  The  similaTity  in  the  names  of  these  islands  has  also  giveir  rise 
to  another  dispute,  though  of  a  less  interesting  nature,  namely,  which  famished 
the  Ca(uli  Mdit0it  so  much  esteemed  by  thQitoman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  aa- 
thority  of  Oallimachus,  and  Stephanas  Byzantinus  pronoonce  in  &Tor  of  the 
tllyrian  Melita,  Strabo  iti  favor  of  the  other.  8.  Tauris,  now  Toribo/a,  where  Va- 
tinius,  Caesar^s  admiral,  routed  Cn.  Octavins.  9.  Somo,  at  the  entrance  of  whatr 
is  now  the  Gulf  of  Vabnaf  was,  aioooiding  to  Scylax,  near  the  Acroceraunian 
Mountains,  and  within  one  third  of  a  day's  sail  from  Oricum.    It  ia  now  8<u9mo, 

VIII.  EPIRUS. 

1.  Name. 

I.  Epirus  (^TTc/pof),  or  ^^  mainland,"  was  a  name  given  at  ar 
very  early  period  to  that  northwestern  portion  of  Greece  which 
is  situate  between  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  tUe  Ionian  6ulf| 
and  between  the  Ceraiinian  Mountains  and  the  River  Achelous. 

n.  This  name  was  given  to  the  eountry  in  question  to  dis- 
tinguish it  probably  from  the  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  isl- 
and of  Corcyra^  yi^hich  lay  opposite  to  the  ooast.'.  As  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that,  in  very  ancient  times  Aoamania  Was  also 
included  in  the  term,' the  name,  in  that  case,  might  h&ve  been 
used  in  opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast 

2.  Boundaries. 

Epirus^  in  the  later  sense  of  the  name^  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Thessaly^  from  which  it  Was  separated  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Pindus ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea;  on  the  north 
by  Illyricum  and  Macedonia;  and  on  the  south  by  Acarnania. 

S.HiSTORiCAL  Sketch. 

•J  ■  .         ■  ^ 

I.  The  inhabitants,  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered  HelUnic:  The  popu- 
lation, jn  early  tiMes,  had  been  Pehugic.  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always 
called.  Peiasgic,  and  many  names  of  places  in  Epirus  were  also  borne  by  the 
Pelasgic  cities  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  But  irruptions  of  Illyrians  had 
barbarized  the  whole  nation ;  and  thougb  Herodotus  speaks  of  Thesprotia  as  a 
part  of  HeGaa,  he  refers  rather  to  its.  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  than  to  its  state  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  h'stoiy. 
In  their' mode  of  cutting  4he  hanr,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the 
Epirotes  resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  lUyrian  tribe. 

II.  Theopompus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  into 
fourteen  diflforent  tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Chaonians  and 
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Molo8siaii8,  who  sueoeasiyely  maintaioed  a  preponderance  in  this  district.  The 
Molossians  claimed  descent  from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Neoptblemus  and  An* 
dromache.  Neoptolemus  is  said  to  have  migrated  from  Tbessaly  into  Epiros 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  .settled  there  in  ohedienee  to  the  injoiictioas 
of  an  oracle^  We  hear  nothing  of  his  descendants  till  the  time  of  Themisto- 
cles,  who  was  hospitably  received  by'Admetus,  king  of  the  Motoesinns,  while 
flying  as  a  peieecuted  exile  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  . 

III.  The  other  kings  of  the  Molossians  are  mentioned  between  this  period 
'and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by 
the  matrimonial  connection  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  the  King  of  Macedon. 
Philip  married  Alexander's  sister,  Olympias,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleo-' 
patfa  in  marriage.  Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Molossian  princes  who  bore 
the  title  of  King  of  Epirus.  He  invaded  Italy,  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Bruttii  and  Lucani,  but  was  slaiif  near  Pandosia! 

IV .  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  iEacides  and  Alcetas,  the  sons  of  his  prede* 
cesser  Ar^bas,  successively  mounted  the  throne.  Pyrrbus  is  the  best  known, 
however,  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus.    The  family  of  Pyrrhus  became  extinct  < 

,  three  generations  after  his  death,  and  the  government  was  turned  into  a  repub- 
lic,' which  subsisted  till  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspected 
of  favoring  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction  was  inflicted  upon  them 
hy  the  Roman  general  Paulus  iSlmilias-  He  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
after  which  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  des- 
olation, and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they  had  qothing  but  villages 
and  ruing  to  dwell  in.  ' 

V.  Of  the  other  Epirottc  nations,  the  Thesprotians  were  most  celebrated. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name  the  Chaonians  and  Molos- 
sians, and  are  considered  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Thessalians.  In  their  territory  were  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  the  old  city  of  Ephy- 
ra,  and  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytns,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  It 
is  not  possible  to  draw  accurately  boundary  lines  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  three  tribes  of  the  Epirots :  it  is  known  that  the  Chaonians  occupied  the 
northern  district,  and  the  Molossians  the  southern,  while  the  Thesprotian  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  middle.    Epirus  is  now  included  in  the  Pachalik  of  Albania, 

3.  Mountains. 

.1.  Acrikiraunn  M(nUt9j  a  chain  stretching  dong  the  coast  of  Northern  Epirus, 
and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and  lUyricum.  The  name  was 
derived  from*  the  circumstance  of  the  summits  of  these  mountains  {axpa)  beitfg 
often  struck  by  lightning  (xcpavydp),  especially  that  portion  whiph  extended  be- 
3roiid  Oricuniy-and  formed  a  bold  promontory  called  the  Acroeeraumutn  Promoih 
tarium,  now  Cape  IdngueUa.  This  part  of  the  coast  was -famed  as  the  seat  of' 
storms  and  tempests,  which  the  mariners  of  antiqaxty  believed  were  attracted 
by  these  mountains.  Augustus  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  here  when  retnriK 
ing  from  Actium.  The^Greek  name  of  the  range  was  *KKpoKtpamna  {wdL  dpif). 
The  modem  name  is  Monii  DtUa  Chimera. 

•  9.  Ptmiii^  {6  Ulv6ot)i  an  elevated  chain  separating  Epirus  from  Tbessaly,  and 
the  waters  falling  into  the  loil^an  Sea  and  Ambraciao  Onlf  frota  those  stieams 
Whi6h  discharge  themselves,  into  the  iEgean.  Toward  the  north  it  joined  the 
great 'Dlyrian  aAd  Macedonian  ranges  of  Bora  and  ScarduM,  while  to  the  south 
it  was  connected  with  the  ramifications  of  (Eta,  and  the  iEtolian  and  Acama- 
nian  Mountains.    The  most  frequent  passage  from  Northern  Epirus  into  Thes- 
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Mtfy  appears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of  the  dwsk  of  Pindea  to  which  the  name 
of  Mon»  Cereetiu9  was  attaefaed.  The  range  of  Pindna  was  aacred  to  the  Moaes. 
The  modem  name  is  Agrapkn, 

3.  TomSrua  OTTamSrut  JfoM,  called  also  IWtm  <Tdpi^x>c,  T6/tapoc,  T^aporX 
on  the  deciivity  or  else  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  orade  of  podona.  It  ap- 
peatB  to  answer  to  the  modem  Mount  Clunnuniri.  Thia  lofty  moantain  was 
markable  for  the  nunober  of  apriags  which  bnrst  from  its  aidea.  Holland, 
correctly,  makea  it  coincide  with  the  modem  Txumerhi. 

4.  Rivers. 

1.  Acheron  (6  'A;t^puv),  rising  in  the  moantains  to  the  west  of  Uie  chain  of 
Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  Glykys  lAmen  (ThjKii^-Atft^).  In 
the  early  p^  of  its  course  it  forms  the  Palus  AehenuiOj  and  after  emerging 
from  this  sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground,  from  which  it  again  rises 
and  pursues  its  course  toward  the  sea.  D^Anville,  misled  by  Tbucydides,  places 
the  Palus  Acherusia  direetly  on  the  coast,  Pausanias,  more  correctly;  assigns 
It  a  position  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotis.  The  modem  Parga  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Souli.  The  gloomy  scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  is  still  noticed 
by  modem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  oXits  communicating  with  the  realms 
of  Pluto,  who,  under  the  name  of  Aidoneus,  was  said  to  have  oiice  reigned  on 
its  shores. 

2.  Celydmu,  falling  into  what' is  now  the  Gulf 'of  To^ofui,  a  li^le  above  Oricum. 
Ptolemy  says  that  it  formed  in  hiis  time  the  southern  limit  of  Macedonia. 

3.  TMfSmit,  now  the  Calama,  a  large  stream,  which,  according  to  Tbucydi- 
des, anciently  divided  Thesprolia  fVom  a  particular  district  called  CeMtrine,  con- 
tiguous to  (/haonia,  and  therefore  lying  along  its  right  bank.  The  historian 
Phylarchus,  as  Athenaeus  reports,  ^rmed  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
known  to  grow  out  of  Egypt,  except  in  a  marsh  close  to  this  river,  and  then 
only  for  a  short  period.  It  appears  from  Cicero  that  Atticus  iiad  an  estate  on 
the  b^nks  of  the  Thyamis. 

/4.  ArachthuM  or  Arctium  t^Kpajfio^  or  'ApiSov),  called  by  Lycophron  the  Arathus 
CApatOo^),  rising  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which  belonged  to  the  sn- 
cient  Tymphdn,  and  flowing  by  Ambrdcia  into  the  Sinus  Ambracius.  It  is  now 
the  Aria,  which  is  the  modern  name  also  of  the  town  that  marks  the  site  of  an^ 
cient  ^m^octo. 

5.  Productiveness,  &o. 

I.  ENaus,  though  in  ndany  respects  wild  and,  mountainous,'  was  esteemed  a 
lich  and  fertile  country.  Ita  pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,  and  horses 
vnrivalled  for  their  speed.  It  waa  also  fhmous  for  a  large  breed  of  dogs,  thenee 
sailed  MoUmsi,  aqd  modem  travellers  have  noticed  the  size  and  ferodtj  of  these 
dogs  at  the  present  day. 
^  II.  The  dimate  of  Alb^moy  in  modem  times,  is  colder  than  that  of  Greece ; 
the  spring  does\not  set  k^  before  the  middle  of  March ;  the  vintage  begins  in 
September,  and  the  heavy  rains  during  December  are  succeeded  in  Jannaiy  taf 
sblne  days  of  frosty  weather.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  cottoA  and  silk ;  bat 
'  Ihe  dive,  for  want  *of  proper  care,  does  liot  yield  an  abundant  harvest  The 
horses  of  the  country  are  still  excellent ;  but  the  oxen  have  degenerated,  being 
now  small,  stunted,  and  ill  shaped. 
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6.  Divisions  op  Epirus.  '  • 

I.  The  ancients,-  as  already  remarked,  divided  EpirtiB  into  three  diatiict^  or 
regions,  namely,  ChdonU,  Tlusprdtia,  and  MUotwit, 

II.  ChMnoA  comprehended  that  northwestern  part  of  Epirus  which  bordered 
on  the  territory  of  Or|c»m,  ilmoiUia,  and  still  more  to  the  east  on  the  country 
of  the  Atint&M9y  while  it  extended,  along  the  coast  of.  the  loniap  Sea  from  the 
Aerooeraunian  promontory  to  the  harbor  of  AtiMtitm,  opposite  the  iBland  of 
Corcyra. 

III.  Thisproiid  was  mainly  situated  betwe^  the  riveiB  Thyamu  and  ylcA«roa, 
DOW  the  Calama  and  SauUt  while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  of  the 
former  to  the  banks  of  the  iiirM.      * 

IV.  Molofsii  occupied  the  nprtheastem  portion  of  E^pirus ;  that  is,  firoqi  the 
bead  of  the  ^om,  and  the  mountainous  distriet  wluch  connected  Macedonia, 
Thes^aly,  and  Epix^St  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf;  a  small  portion  pf  the  shores  of 
which  was  consideped  to  belong  to  it  Molossia,  therefore,  must  have  compre- 
hended the  territory  of  JomnOf  the  present,  capital  of  ^ttama,  together  with 
its  lake  aad  mountains,  including  the  oountiy  of  the  Tymphtgif  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thessaljr  lying  near  the  souroes  of  the  Peni^, 

7.,C^TiE8  OF  Epirus. 

(A.)    CBrdiriA. 

>  I.  On  the  Chaonian  coast,  south  of  the  Acrooeraunian  promontory,  is  the  Utile 
iMibor  of  PaUuk:,  where  Cttsar  landed  his  forces  from  Bni]u2ifnmi,'in  order  to 
earry  on  the  war  against  Pdmpey  in  lOyricum.  Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name 
is  perceptible  in  that  of  the  modern  PaUagta,  aboat  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
the  Acrooeraunian  Cape.  3.  Chmetra^  to  the  south,  now  Ckimara,  and  which 
eommunicates  its  name  to  the  Acrooeraunian  Mountains,  at. the  foot  of  whidi 
it  stands!  Hence,  also,  that  of  Chimariots  given  to  the  inhabitants.  8.  Panor* 
mnSf  a  harbor  lower  down  on  the  coast,  now  Ptnormo.'  4.  0ncke$mu9t  opposite 
the  northeastern  extremity  t>f  Corcyra.  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this  port 
•^hen  ho  speaks  of  the  wind  OnchamUe*  as  having  favored  his  navigation  from 
Epirus  to  Brundisinm.  Onchesmus  appears  to  agree  now  with  the  town  of 
Agioi  Saranta,  or  the  forty  saints.  6.  CoMn&pi  Portutf  to  the  south,  and  so 
called  from  its  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  ofthe  same  name  in  Corcyra. 

There  are  but  few  towns  to  be  pointed  out  in  the. interior  of  Chaonia,  from 
the  country  being  so  mountainouSi  and  the  population  confined  'chiefly  to  vil^ 
lages.  Of  these  the' most  worthy  of  notice  are,  1.  Antigonia,  so  called  from  its 
situation  near  a  celebra^  pass^ called  Fauces  Antigonet^  in  Greek  ra  napa  r^y 
*AvTty6veittv  oTtva.  It  led  ftom  Illyria  into  Chaonia.  The  moderp  Argyrg 
CoBtro  represents  the  ancient  city.  3.  PhanUte^  a  ^rtress  near  Antigonea;  but 
separated  fVom  it  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem  (Toy- 
dikit  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  which  once  belonged  to  the  SulioU^  but  which 
was  afterward  taken  and  destroyed  by  AH  Pacha.  S.  Phtmice,  to  the  south  of 
the  preceding,  and  nearer  to  the  sea.  Polybius  describes  it  as  surpassing  all 
the  other  cities  of  Epirus  in  opulence  and  importance,  before  it  was,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Gauls  in  the  pay  of  the  town,  surprised  and  plundered  by  a 
party  of  lllyrians.  '  It  still,  hovrevOr,  continued  to  hold  a  distinguisbed  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Epirus,  and  it  was  here  that  peace  was  negotiated  between 
Philip  «f  Btacedon  and  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  destruction  to  which  so  many  towns  in  Epirus  were  doomed 
l>y  the  decree  of  the  senate.    The  ruins  of  this  place  are  to  be  seen  nesir  Del' 
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vino.  4.  Hadnanopolit,  situate,- according  to  the  A^tonine  Itinerary,  fifty-five 
inUes  to  the  southeast  of,AmanHa,  and  lying  also  to  the  northeast  of  Phoenice. 
It  was  apparently  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  According  to  Pro- 
copius/it  subsequently  bore  the  namd  of  IfustinianopdtU. '  A  spot  now  called 
Drinopoiu  appears  to  mark  the  ancient  site. 

<B.)      THESPlddTIA. 

Resuming  onr  description  of  the  coast  ftom  the  haibpr  of  CaHiope,  the  first 
point  in  maritime  Thetprctia  is  the  promontory  Posidium,  now  Coperta.  A  little 
beyond  is  a  narrow  channel  leading  into  a  bay  of  some  ektent^  thus  Ibrming 
with  the  sea  a  peninsula,  on  which  Vas  situated  4he  ancient  to.i;|^  of,  1.  Buthrd» 
turn.  The  outer  bay  and  channel  was  named  Peldtkt  portus;  or  the  muddy  haTen. 
Buthrotum  is  now  BtUtiTito.  It  was  fabled  to  haye  been  founded  by  Hel^noa, 
son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  Buthrotum  was  occnpied^by  Cesar 
in  the  ciyil  wars,  and  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Homans.  The  river  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil  under  the  /name  of  Xanthus  falls  into  the  Pdode^  porhu^  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Butrinio.    It  is  now  called  Saronia. 

To.  Cestrine  in  this  quarter  we  have  Uready  alluded.  From  Hesydiins  and 
the  scholiast  oh  Aristophanes  we  learn  that  this  pait  of  Epims  was  celel^ted 
for  its  breed  of  oxen,  hence  called  Cestrinici.  The  name  Lormi^  by  which 
these  animals  were  also  known,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  tfarinay  a 
Tillage  of  Epirus.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis  ^e  come  to,  2.  the  har- 
bor, cjdled  Sybotat  and  also  the  little  island  of  the  same  name,  close  to  the  main 
land,  and  nearly  opposite  the  southernmost  prompntoiy  of  Corcyra.  Th^se 
islands  are  mentioned  by  Thucjdides  in  his  narrative  of  the  collision  between 
the  Corcyreans  and  Coriothi^uis,  just  before  the  -commeBcement  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war.  Fcritowing  still  the  coast,  we  come  to,  9.  T&rdne^  a  haven.near 
Uie.  modem  Parga.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was.  moored 
here  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Acl^um.  4.  Epkyre,  in  this  same 
vicmity,  and  at  some  distance  Ijrom  the  sea,  a  city  spoken  of  by  Thucydides  aiMi 
other  ancient  writers.  Among  these  we  mtist  rank  Homer,  who,  in  seTcral 
passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alludes  to  one  or  more  cities  of  that  name. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia.  This 
place  afterward  tqok  the  name  of  Cichyrus. ,  The  niins  of  lEphyre  are  now  to 
-  be  seen  at  no  great  distance  from,  the  Acherasian  Lake,  near  a  deserted  oon- 
vent  dedicated  to  St.  John. 

Hei«  terminates  the  description  of  maritime  Jhesprotia ;  the  remaining  part 
of  the  .qoast,  as  far  as  Ambraeia,  belonged  to  the  Cattoptn^  who  ^re  generally 
considered  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Molosii.  As  no  towns  of  note  seem  to  have 
existed  in  theinterior  of  Thesprotia,  which  was  mountainous  and  rugged,  there 
is  nothing  else  worthy  of  remark,  with  the  exception  of  Dodana,  the  most  an- 
.cient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  inferior  in  Cjslebrity  and-  importance  to  the  Pythian 
shrine  alone.  Many  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  this  famed  temple 
to  the  Molossi,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  originally  belonged  to  Thespro- 
tia. This  is  clearly  stated,  indeed,  by  Strabo,  who  observes  that  the  tragic 
poets,  together  with  Pindar,  bestow  the  epithet  of  Thesprotian  on  the  temple, 
and  the  god  worshipped  there.  Subsequently,  however,  Dodona  passed  under, 
the  dominion  of  the  Molossians.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  notwith-' 
standing  the  frequent  mention  of  this  renowned  oracle  by  the  poets,  geographers, 
and  historians  of  Greece,  its  site  should,  at  the  present  day,  have  remained  un- 
discovered. This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  political  change  just 
mentioned,  and  still  more  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  have  till 
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taftaly  pootcflged  of  th^'pmenl  state  of  Epinis,  and  its  oompantlTo  geography. 
.  H  is  imivmaUy  allowed  (bat  this  celebrated  teniple  owed  its  origin  to  the  Pe- 
lasgi  at  a  period  xmich  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  since  many  writers  represent 
it  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Ijieucalion)  aind  even  of  Inachas.  Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly states  that  it  was  the  most  ancient' oracl^  of  Greeee,  and  represents  tbe 
Pelasgi  as  consulting  it  on  various  occasions.  Hence  the  title  of  PtUugic  sb- 
signed  to  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Setting  aside  the  fables 
which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  ns  respecting  Dodona  and 'its  doves,  and' 
to  which  he  evidently  attached  to  belief,  it  appears  fh)m  this  author  that  in  his 
time  the  service  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  females.  Strabo,  however, 
asserts,  that  these  duties  were  originally  allotted  to  men,  frQm  the  'Circumstance 
of  Homer*s  mention  of  the  'Selli  as  attendant  upon  the  god.  The  responses  of 
the  oracle  Were  originally  delivered,  from  a  sacred*  oak  or  beech.  Its  reputation 
Was  at  first  confined  to  the.  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  Acamania,  ^tolia,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  but  its  fame  was  afterward  eztt^ndedDver  the  whole 
of  that  country,  and  even  to  Asia,  since  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  the  ora- 
cle was  consulted  by  Crcesus.  The  Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  received 
the  prophetic  answers  froni  the  mouth  of  men^  to  all  other  nations  they  were 
always  communicated  by  the  priestesses  of  the  temple.  -Dodona  was  the  first 
station  in  Greece  to  which  the  ofiierings  of  the  Hyperboreans  were  dispatched, 
according  to  Herodotus.  They  arrived  there  from  the  Hadriatic,  add  Were 
thedce  passed  on  to  the  Sinus  Maliaeus.  ^mong  the  several  offerings  pre- 
sented to  the  teniple  by  various  nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  Gorcyrescns  is 
particularly  noted.  It  was  a  brazen  figure,  placed  over  a  cauldron  of  the  same 
metal ;  this  statue,  held  in  its  hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  yrhich  consisted  of  threie 
chains,  each  having  an  astragalus  fastened  to  the  end  of  it ;  these;  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  struck  the  cauldron,  and  produced  a  sound  so  continued  that 
liinr  hundred  vibrations  could  he  counted  before  M  ceased.  Hence  arose  the 
various  proverbs  of  the  Dodonean  cauldron  and  the  Corcyrean  lash.  At  length, 
dnring  the  Social  War,  Dodona  was,  according  to  Polybius,  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  an  irruption  of  the  iEtolians,  under  their  pnetor  Doritnachus,  then  at 
war  with  Epirus.  "They  set  fire,"  says  the  historian,  "to  the  porches,  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  ofiTerings,  and  pulled  down  the  sacred  edifce."  It  is  prob- 
flble  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  never  recovered  from  this  disaster,  as;  in  Stra- 
bo*B  time,  there  was  scarcely  any  Irace  left  of  the  oracle ;  but  the  town  must 
still  have  existed,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  among  the  cities  of  Epirus 
in  the  seventh  century ;  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the  Council  of 
fiphesus.  Dodona  stood  either  on  the  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  Mount  TomSm*^ 
and  hence  the  name  of  Tomurit  supposed  to  be  a  contractien  for  Tomaniri  f^o- 
fMpo^p6i)j  or  guardians  of  Tomarus,  which  was  given  to  the  priests  of  the  temple. 
According  to. the  most  probable  opinion,  Tomanks  answers  to  the  modem  Chor 
ftuwri,  and  if  so,  the  remains  of  Dodoiia  ought,  according  to  Cramer,  to  be  sought 
on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  on  the  northeastentside  of  tke  mountain.  Leake, 
however,  places  the  ancient  site  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Joanina,  near  the  modem  Kattritza.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  (foestioB, 
the  student  is  referred  to  that  author's  Travels  in  Korihtm  Gretct  (vol.  iv.,  p. 
168,  seqq.),  with  which  he  may  compare  the  remarks  of  Cramer  {Anc.  Oruee, 
Tol.  i.,  p.  121,  seqq.)  and  Wordsworth  {Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  247,  ieqq,). 

There  is  another  qhestion  connected  vrith  this  subject.  It  was  the  general 
belief  of  the  ancient  readers  of  Homer  that  there  were  two  Dodonas,  one  in 
nicssaly,  the  other  in  Epim$ ;  the  former  situated  in  Perrhebia,  near  Monst 
Olympus.    Stephanus  Byzahtjnus  enters  fully  into  the  discussion,  and  is  in  favor 
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of  the  exktenoe  of  two  places  of  this  nanie ;  and  the  same  view  is  takstt  iQr 
Ritter  ia  xpodem  times  {VarkdUe,  dec.,  BerUn,  1890).  Leako*  however,  has 
pioYed  the  position  to  be  an  untenable  one. 

(C.)    M0LO88IB. 

L  PandSsiOj  not  lax  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the  AchemJian  Lake,  and 
answering  now,  according  to  Leake,  to  Kastrir  It  was  a  colony  of  Elts,  and 
gave  name  to  another  Pandosia,  in  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  was  warned  by  the  oraqle  of  Dodpna  to  avoid  Pandosia 
and  the  Acherusian  water,  and  erroneously  applied  it  to  this  his  own  Pandosia* 
instead  of  that  of  Italy,  where  he  received  his  fatal  wound.  2.  BuchaHunif  Ai- 
eheta,  or  Bucenta,  Close  to  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and  tl^e  remains  of  which  are 
now  to  be  found  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John.  3.  NicopoHs,  situate  on  an  isthmos, 
on  the  coast,  and  answering  now  to  Prevem  Vecekia.  This  place  was  founded 
by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by  him  at  Actium,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruips  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  £pi- 
Tus  and  Acamania,  and  even  as'  far  as  ^tolia,  which  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity.  '  So  aiixious,  indeed,  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new 
colony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece,  thai  bp  caused  it  to  be 
admitted  among  those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  assembly. 
He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  fiy«  yean. 
Having  afterward  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian. 

The  Molossi  must  have  possessed  several  towns  in  the  interior,  since  we  are 
told  by  Polybius  that,  out  of  the  seventy  Epirotic  cities -destroyed  by  Paalos 
.£m'dias,  the  greater  number  belonged  to  this  people.  Few  of  these,  however, 
are  named  in  histoiy.  The  most  celebrated  was  Pdsiarony  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  their  capital,  since  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  reports  that  the 
kings  of  Epirus  convened  here  the  solemn  assembly  of  thjB  whole  nation,  when, 
after  haying  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  they  took  an  oath  that  thsj 
would  j^oyem  according  to  the  established  laws ;  and  the  people,  in  return, 
swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  t^nd  defend  the  kingdom.  Cramer  seeks  to 
identify  it  with  some  ruins  near  Joaninaj  in  a  south-southwest  direction,  and 
about  four  hours  from  that  city.    Leake  leaves  the  site  ^uncertain. 

Modern  travellers  have  expressed  some  surprise  that  no  mention  i^  made  ia 
history  of  the  Lake  ef  Joanina,  and  have  Qven  been  led  to  suppose  that  this 
considerable  expanse  of  water  could  not  have  existed  in  ancient  times.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  that  the  present  Lake  of  Joanina  is  the  ancient  Palus  PambUU 
{Uafi6uTic  idjiTjv)  mentioned  tiy  Eustathius.  He  describes  it  as  a  lake  having 
an  island  in  the  middle,  continuing  a  remarkable  hill,  which  was  fortified  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  which  he  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Euroea, 
which  wais  in  a  defenceless  state.  The  fortress  of  Joanina  now  occupies  the 
site  of  Justinian's  castle,  and  the  city  ai  Joanina  that  of  the  ancient  Eurcea*  in 
all  probability. 

We  must  now  close  this  description  of  Epirus  with  some  account  of  the  city 
and  republic  of  Amiracia  This  celebrated  city  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arachthut  or  Arethon^  a  short  distance  from  the  waters  of  the  SinuM  Ambraciuh 
to  which  it. gave  name.  It  ih  said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Corinthians 
headed  by  Tolgus  or  Torgus,  who  was  either  the  brother  o.r  the  son  of  Cypselos, 
chief  of  Corinth.  It  early  acquired  maritime  celebrity  by  reason  of  its  advan- 
tageous position,  and  was  a  powerful  and  independent  city  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Co- 
rinth and  Sparta.    At  a  later  period  we  find  its  independence  threatened  br 
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Philip,  wlio  seems  to  have  enteitalned  the  project  of  lUmezing  it  to  tbe.  do- 
minions of  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians.  Whether  it 
actnally  fell  into  the  power  of  that  monarch  is  ancertainKbot  there' can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  haTing.  been  in  the  occupation  of  Philip,  since  the  Ambraciots,  ac- 
cording to  Biodoms  Sicnins,  oil  tbe  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian  garrison  stationed  in  their  city.  Ambracia,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  which  it  thus  regained,  for,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Pjrrrhus,  we  are  told  that  it  wm  selected  by  that  prince  as  his 
uanal  place  of  residence.  Many  years  after,  being  nnder  the  dominion  of  the 
^tolians,  who  were  at  that  time  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  it  sus- 
tained a  siege  against  the  latter,  almost  nneqoalled  in  the  annals  of  ancient  war- 
fare for  the  galltotiy  and  perseverance  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Ambracia  at  last  opened  its  gates  to  the  foe,  and  was  stri|^)ed  of  all  the  statues 
and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  so  richly  adorned  by  Pyrrhos.  From  this 
time  it  sank  into  a  stato  of  insignificiancej  and  Augustus,  by  transferring  its 
inhabitants  to  Nieopolist  comjdetod  its  desolation.  It  stood  near  the  modern 
Aria,  which  town  also  gives  its  modem  name  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 

CORCYRA. 

L  This  celebrated  island,  which,  frpm  its  vicinity  to  the  coast 
of  Epims,  seems,  naturally  to  belong  to  this  part  of  our  sabjeot, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  ¥ApKvpa.    It  is  now  Corfii. 

II.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  known  by  the  name  of  Dre^ 
pdfUy  perhaps  from  its  resemblance. in  shi^  to  a  scythe  {^pe^ 
vdtni):  To.  this  name  succeeded  that  of  Scheriaj  always  used 
by  Homer,  and  by  ^T^rhioh  it  was  probably  known  yl  his  time. 
From  the  Odyssey  we  learn  that  this  island  was  then  inhabit- 
ed 1)y  Phfieacians,'  a  people  who,  even  at  that  early  period,  had 
acqxdred  considerable  skill  in  nautical  affairs,  and  possessed  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations,  since  they  traded  witii  the  PhoB- 
nicians,  and  also  with  Eubcea  and  other  countries. 

Historical  Sketch. 

I.  Hovbr's  acconnt  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Pheacians  came  fhim  another 
country,  which  he  caUs  Apperia,  whence  they  had  been  expeOed  by  their  more 
powerfol  neighbors  the  Cyclopes.  But  it  is  yeiy  difficult  to  detemiine  to  what 
country  he  allndes.  The  commentators  on  the  poet  imagine  that  Sieily  is  meant, 
from  tbe  circumstance  of  Gamirlna,  a  city  of  that  isbmd;  havinf  once  been  called 
Hfperia ;  and  also  from  the  Cyclopes,  aoooidtog  to  Homer  himself  haring  onoe 
had  their  abode  in  Sicily.  But  it  seems  yeiy  improbable  that  the  Pheaciaos 
would  hare  reipoyed  to  such  a  distance,  and. it  may  be  doubted,  also,  whether 
the  Cyclopes  were  ever  a  real  people.  \ 

II.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Phaeacians  came  from  the  continent  of  lUyiia 
or  Epirus.  •  Mannert  thinks  they  were  Libumian  Illyrians,  and  this  is  not  un- 
likely, as  we  have  seen  that  there  was  an  island  named  Coreyra  on  their  coast, 
and  they  were  certainly  a  seafaring  people.  But  what  is  Still  more  condusiTe 
is  the  fact  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  the  Corinthians,  when  they  colonized  the 
island,  found  it  already  occupied  by  the  Libumi.    Apollonius  states  that  Cor- 
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oyra  bM  received  a  colony  of  Colchians  before  the  «rriral  of  the  CoriDthfon., 
Hutatch  speaks  also  of  an  Etetnan  colony ;  but  it  ia  to  Corinth  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  aettiement  unquestionably  belongs. 

III.  Strabo  informs  us^tbat  Arciuas,  the  founder  of  Syracose,  touched  at  Cor- 
^ra,  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  Chenicratea, 
a  descendant  of  the  Heraelidej  with  a  fproe  sufficient  to  expel  the  Libumi  then 
m  possession  of  the  island.  The.  date  of  this  event  onay  be  placed  about  768  B.C. 
So  npid  was  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  thia  new  colony,  that  we  find  it  able 
t6  cope  with  its  opulent  niother  state  not  ipany  years  after  its  establishment, 
when  it  defied  the- power  of  Periander,  who  tiien  had  the  soveieign  direction  of 
its  afifhira; 

iV.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Coroyra  engiiged  in  a  quarrel  with  Corinth,  on 
the  subject  of  Epidamnus.  A  war  followed  between  the  states,  which  was  a 
prelude  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war*.  Corcyra  had  at  first  the  advantage, 
and  defeated  the  Corinthian  fleet  off  Actium ;  but  the  Corinthians  being  joined 
by  other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Co^cyreans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Corcyrean  fle^t  of  one  hund- 
red and  ten  triremes,  besides  ten  auxiliary  Athenian  ships,  engaged  with  the 
Corinthian  fieet  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  channel,  near  tfie  coast  of  Thes- 
protia.  The  fight  ended  in  favor  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appearance  of  «a 
fresh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  induced  Ihem  to  return  home. 
After  this,  Corcyra  was  diatractefl  by  civil  commotions  between  the  aristocratic 
apd  democratic  factions,  ihe  former  being  fitvorable  to  the  Peloponnesian  or 
Spartan  alliance,  and  the  latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  Committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic  party,  connived  at 
by  the  Athenian  commander.  This  tragedy  occurred  B.C.  495.  The  island  re* 
mtunedin  a]liance  with  the  Athenians  until  the  end  of  the  war.     . 

V.  The  name  of  Corcyra  does  not  again  appear  in  history  until  the  time  of 
Cassander,  when  it  was  surprised  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  Cleonymos, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  infested  the  seas  of  Greece  and  Italy  vrith  a  piratical  fleet 
After  his  depaiturp  it  was  besieged  by  Cassander  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
aiderable  squadron ;  but  Agathodes,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  islanders,  attacked  the  Macedonians,  burned  several  of  their 
ships,  and  d'tspersed  the  remainder..  Corqyra  was  afterward  attacked  by  Pyrrlms, 
when  driven  from  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince  it  regained  its  independence  for  a  short  time,  but  it  soon  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  IIIyrians,,from  whom  it  subsequenfly  passed  to  the  Romans. 

Localities  of   Corcyra. 

Core^roj  the  priacipal  city  of  the  island,  was  situate  precisely  wheore  the  mod* 
em  town  of  Corfu  stands.  Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbors,  one  of  which  wu 
remarkable  for  ito  bean\y,  and  is  probably  that  to  which  Tbucydides  gives  the 
.  name  of  HyUaHau,  Near  it  was  the  citadel,  and  the  more  elevated  part  of  the 
city.*  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  oitadel  obtained  the  name  of  Kopv^,  from  its 
two  conical  hilU  or  eresu,  which  appellation  was  in  process  of  time  appfied  to 
the  whole  town,  and  finally  to  the  island  itoelf  Hence  the  modem  name  of 
the  city  and  island  of  Corfit,  which  ia  but  a  conuption  of  the  former  name. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyra  Was  the  town  and  port  of  CoMsiSpCf  which 
has  been  iilready  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  where 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have  <lerived  its  name 
from  a  temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Ctunut.  Suetonius  relates,  that  Nenn 
in  a  voyage  made  to  this  island,  sang  in  puUic  at  the  altar  of  the  god. 
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Ptolemy  ft]ao  notioes  C49si€fei  and  ne^  it  a  cxpe  of  the  aanie  naiiie»  C0§* 
siof6  Fromomtonut^  now  Capo  di  ^^udm  CMUrimt,  The  farthest  point  of  the 
inland  to  the  nortjiweat  bore  the  appellation  of  PkMmtm^  Frc/uumiorium,  now 
Ctpo  DrasH.  Mcnre  to  the  south,  but  on  the  same  side^  PtoloDiy  phioes  a  cape 
which  ho  caUa  AmfkipSgWt  answering,  probably,  to  the  modem  Capo  8.  Aw, 
gdo.  The  soathemmost  extreihity  of  the  island  was  named  lAMcmmt^  accord. 
ing  to  Thocydides^  near  which  hiy  the  islets  called  SyhUta*  The  modem  name 
of  the  promontory  is  Capo  Bianco. 

Southeast  of  ODrcyra  are  two  small  islands  which  bore  anciently  the  oommon 
name  of  Paxos\  hot  are  now  distingaiBhed  as  Pcco  and  AwUpaxo.  PolybinS 
speaks  of  a  naval  fight  which  took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  some  Ill3nrian 
•hips  Sod  a  combined  fleet  of  Achaaos  and  Acaraanians,  in  which  the  latter 
wiBie  daleated.    Pliny  says  they  were  five*  miles  distant  from  Corcyni« 


IX   THRACIA. 

1.  Name,  Boundaries,   &c. 

1.  Tkracia  (6p^iy)  was  in  anoient  times  the  name  of  the 
oomitry  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Btemus; 
<m  the  south  by  the  j^gean  and  Propontis;oa  the  «ast  by 
the  Eumney  and  on  the  west  by  the  River  Strpnumy  and  the 
chain  of  mountains  forming  the  .continuation  of  Mount  Bhod9pe. 

n.  The  jTAf  aaa»5  were  divided  into  many  separate  and  in» 
dependent  tribes ;  but  the  name  of  Thraoians  (8p(pU»c)  seems  t9 
have  been  applied  to  them  ooUeotively  in  very  early'  times. 
Thrace,  aocoiding  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  was  originally 
called  Perce  (Ilepiciy). 

Ob8.  1.  Ukert  supposes  Peru  to  mean  any  country  in  the  north,  and  quotes 
the  remark  of  Andron  of  Halicamassus  {Sckot.  ad  lAfcopkr.j  694,  1S83X  that 
Oceanusliad  four  daughters,  Asia,  Libya,  Europe,  and  Thrace,  from  whom  the 
four  parts  of  the  world  were  named ;  and  thence  he  concludes  that  Asia  signi^ 
fied  the  east,  Libya  the  south,  Europa  the  west,  and  Thrace  the  .north.  Hue 
conclusion,  howerer,  hardly  amounts  to  a  smaU  probability.  <  Ukert,  Giogr.  dor. 
&.  ttfiiljR.,  i.,  P..282.) 

2.  Josephus  and  many  Biblical  scholars  suppose  that  the  name  is  detiTedfinQia 
Tirasf  thti  son  of  Japhet  {Gon.,  x,  2) ;  but  this  opinion  rests  on  little  more  than 
an  apparent  similarity  of  sound. 

'2.  Historical  Sketch. 

*  * 

I.  Tbb  Thradans,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  must  not  be  confoundad 
with  what  are  called  the  Old  Thracians,  and  who  'ar$  so  Intimately  connected 
with  the  earliest  literaturo  of  Greece.  An  account  of  these  iast  will  he  giren 
under  the  bead  of  Pieria^  in  the  acedunt  of  Mocedoma. 

IL  The  Thracian^  are  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Sesostris  {Herod.,  ii, 
103),  and  subsequently  by  the  Mysians*  and  Teuori,  who  crossed  over  into  Eu* 
n^  before  the  Trojan  War,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  hndon  Sea  and  tb» 
Peneue.  {Herod.,  Yii.,  20.)  But  the  first  real  historical  event  respecting  them 
fa  their  conquest  by  Megabazus,  the  general  of  Darius,  who  conquered  all  ihe 
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separate  tribes  with  the  exo^tkm  of  the  Satrap,  wbo  were  the -only  ThraeliB 
people  that  had  retained  their  independence  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. . 

II.  After  the  feilure  of  the  eipeditfoa  of  X^erxes,  the  Tbraciane  appear  to  have 
recovered  their  independence ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponiieaian  war,  we 
find  a  powerful  native  empire  in  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion  ^ofSi- 
talces,  who  is  caUed  by  Thucydides  (ii.,  1^)  King  of  the  Thracians.  This  em- 
pire was  ibdnded  by  the  lather  of  Sit|dces,  Teres,  king  of  the  Odrfs^t,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Thracian  tribes.  It  extended  along  the  coast  from  Abdem 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  inland  from  Byzantium  to  the  Lsaei  and  the 
Strymon.  The  power  pf  the  Odiysian  empire,  howeVer,  did  not  last  lotfg.  In 
Uttle  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Sitalees  it  had  lost  its  former 
greatness ;  and  when  Xenophon  crossed  over  into  Thrace  in  B.C.  400,  he  foon4 
Medocus,the  reigning  king  of  thOfOdiysians,  unable  to  command  the  obedienoe 
of  his  Thracian  subjects. 

IV.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  C6tys  was  the  moet'pow- 
erful  of  the  Thracian  chiefs,  and  is  usually  called  King  of  Thrace ;  but  he  was 
deprived  by  Philip  of  almost  all  his  dominions  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Nestus,  and  became  little  else  than  a  vassal  of  Macedoh.  He  was  a  savage  and 
vindictive  baibarian,  and  was  ass^esinated  in  B.C.  366.  His  son  Cersebleptes 
sucpeeded  to  the  throne,  but  fae  was  eventually  stripped  of  all  his  territories  bj 
Philip,  who  reduced,  in  B.C.  343^  the  whole  of  southern  Thrace  at  least,  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  tribute.  On  the  death  of  Philip  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment among  the  Thracians  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  at  the  bead 
of  which  the  Triballi  placed  themselves.  But  Alexander,  by  his  activity,  sop- 
pressed  this  rising :  he  crossed  the  range  of  Hiemus,  marched  into  the  country 
of  the  Triballi,  and,  after  defeating  ihem,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  which 
tie  crossed,,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  on  its  right  bsjik. 

y.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Thrace  feU  tP  the  share  of  Lysimachus,.  who 
erected  it  into  an  independent  monarchy ;  but  it  subsequently  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  left  the 
country  under  the  government  of  its  native  rulers,  and  were  probably  contented 
with  what  the  Greeks  called  a  hegemony.  In  the  Roman  war  against  Perseus, 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Thracians,  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  Perseus,  though  the 
Thracians,  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however,  Cotys  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  he  had  rendered 
to  Perseus. 

YI.  At  what ^time  Thrace  was  reduced  to  the. form  of  a  Roman  province  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  province  unto  a  late 
period.  Under  Augustus,  the  country  north  of  Haemus  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  afterward  erected  into  a  separate  province  named  Masia.  It 
is  from  this  time  that  the  range  of  Mount  Haemus  becomes,  strictly  speaking* 
the  northern  boundary  of  Thrace.  The  boundary  on  the  west  differed  at  various 
times.  Tn  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Nestus ;  but  the  more 
ancient  boundary  was  the  Strymon,  as  we  have  given  it 

3.  Mountains. 

I.  H^Bfus,  a  range  of  mountaiiiB,  stretofaiDg  its  great  belt 
round  the  north  of  Thraoe,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with 
the  ^gean.    The  modern  name  is  Emineh  Dag^  or  Balkan. 
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The  anoients  regarded  this  range  as  one  of  the  highest  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Polybius,  howeter,  thought  it 
inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Alp,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
net. It  was  reported  tiiat  from  the  summit  could  be  seen  at 
once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps.  -  The 
length  of  the  chain  of  HeBmus  is  five  huildred  miles,  frotn  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  to  the  Black  Sea. 

II.  Rhod5f^  a  mountain  range^  forming  in  a  great  degree 
tite  western  boundary  of  Thraccj  and  evidently  identical  with 
the  ScomiuB  of  Thucydides.  It  is  now  Despoto^Dag.  The* 
tioritns  classes  it  with  the  highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world. 

ni.  Panqjsus,  a.  ridge  apparently  connected  with  the  central 
<diain  of  Rhodope  and  Hesmus,  and  which,  branching  off.  in  a 
soutiieasterly. direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  at  the  defile  of  ' 
AcontisjsUi,  It  is  now  called  Ptmdar  Daghy  or  Cc^stagjiats, 
fierodot;us  informs  us  that  Mount  Pangceus  contained  gold  and 
lilver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Pieres^  Odomanti,  and 
8atr(Bj  dans  of  Thrace,  but  especially  the  latter..  These  val* 
nttble  n\ines  naturally  attracted  tiie  attention  of  the  Thasians^ 
who  were  the  &st  settlers  on  this  ooast,  and  they  accordingly 
formed  an  establishment  in  this-  vicinity  at  a  place  named  Cre* 
mdes. 

*  \ 

4.  Promontories. 

-  1.  Philia  Prpmontorium^  called,  abo,  Haemi  Extremfly  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Hsemus,  forming  a 
bold  promontory,  running  out  into  the  Euxine,  and  now  Cape 
Bmtneh,  2.  Thynias  Promontorium,  below  the  preceding,  and 
on  the  same  sea,  now  Cape  Inada^  orj  as  some  oaU  the  name^ 
Kiada,  3.  Hestias  Pramaniorittm  and  Ckrysocetas^  both  near 
Byzantium.  4.  IfEastusia  Proma^Uorit^my  at  the  entrance  of 
ihe  Hellespont,  now  Capo  GrecOy  or  Jenischer,  6.  Sa/rpedo^ 
i$ium  Promontoriumy  at  the  upper  entrance^of  the  Melcis  SinuSy 
and  now  Cwpe' Dragontina,  Some,  less  correctly,  make  thia 
correspond  to  Capo  OrecQ.  6.  Serrheum  Promantdriumy  to  the 
iiorthwest^  now  Capo  Makri,  7.  Ismarium  Prothonioriuffiy  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  Marogna. 
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5.  RlVBRS. 

•V 

1.  Hebrusy  now  the  Maritza^  one  of  the  most  oonaidezaUe 
rivers  in  Eui^ope.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  HsBmus,  which  sep» 
arates  the  plains  of  Thrace  firpm  the  great  valiej'  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and,^  after  receiving  several  Mbntaries,  falls  into  the  JSgean 
near,  the  city  of  JEnos,  'An  estuary^  which  it  forms  at  its 
mouth,  was  oalleid  Stentoris  Palus^  now  the  Gulf  of-  Enos. 
The  sands  of  this  river  were -said  to  be  auriferous.  According 
to  the  ancient  mytholo^ts,  after  Orpheus  had  be^  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Thracian  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  lyre  were  cast 
into  the  .Hebrus,  and,  being  carried  down  the  rivto  to  the  sea, 
were  borne  by  the  waves  to  the  island  of.  Lesbos.  At  the  juno* 
tion  of  tibe  Hebrus  with  the  Ton$kus  and  Hafpessus^  Orestes 
Was  said  to  bave  purified  himself  from  bis  mother's  blood«  Sev- 
eral streams  swell  the  waters  of  the  Hebrus.  First,  on  tiie 
right  or  southern  bank,  the  HarpessuSf  now  Arda ;  then,  a 
short  distance  from  this,  on.  the  left  or  northern  bank,  the 
T(niskii8  or  Tonzus  of  Ptolemy,  now  the  Tof^a  /  then  the  Ar^ 
Uscus  of  Herodotus,  now  the  ^Btguhdere ;  farther  south  it  is 
join^  by  the  Agriun^s^  now  the  Erffene,  which,  according  to 
the  same  historian,  receives  the  Contadesdus,  now  the  Sarad^ 
fala ;  and  the  CorUadesduSy  the  Tec^rus^  now  the  fTeke-dere. 
It  was  at  the  head  of  this  last  river  that  Darius,  in  his  Scyth* 
ian  expeditiop,  erected  apUlar,  with  an  inscription,  prononn- 
oing  the  water  of  the  Tearus  to  be  the  purest  and  best  in  the 
universe. 

.  2.  Nestus  (less  correctly  Nessus)  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  this  torangement  subsequently  remained  unchanged 
"by  the  Romans  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  Ae- 
oording  to  Thucydides,  it  rose  inr  Mount  Scomius.  The  Nes- 
tus  fell  into  the  ^gean  opposite  the  osland  of  Thasos,  and  a 
diort  distance  to  the  west  of  Abdera.  In  the  Middle  Ages  its 
liame  was  corrupted  to  MestuSy  and  b  still  cfdled  Mesto  by  the 
nkxlem  Greeks. .  The  Turkish  name  is  Kara-^Uy  or  '^  Blaok 
Water." 

3.  Strymouy  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  ScomiuSy  and  after 
a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  falling  into  the  Sinus 
StrymdnicuSy  to  which  it  gave  name.     The  Strymon  formed 
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ih6  earliet  boiuidary  between  Maoedcmia  and  Thraoe,  and  con* 
tinued  so  until  the  time  t)f  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  Mace- 
donia was  extwded  mere  to  the  east,  and  the  Nestns  became 
the>  boundary.  The  moderit  nam^  of  the  Strym(»i  is  the  Stru^ 
I9US,  acoordiDg  to  Leake^  who  also  makes  the  Turkish  name 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Nestus,  namely,  the  Kara-su.  The 
iQodern  name  of  the  Sinus  Strymonicus  is  the  Giilf  of  Contessa. 
Its  ;nortfaem  extremity,  however,  according,  to  Leake,  is  called 
the  Bay  of  iZe^in^;, 

6.  Straits,  &o. 

K  HeUetpontus,  now  the  DardanelUsf  and,  according  to  mythologista,  deriyiog 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Hello's  having  been  drowned  therein,  'JET^lA^j^ 
ir6vT0Ct  "  the  Sea  of  Helle/'  The  modern  name  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
ancient  Dardania  in  its  vicinity.  The  Hellespont  is  famed  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  built  over  it  by  Xerxes,. and  also  for  the  legend  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
Passing  up  this  strait,  we  have  on  the  left  the  Tkradan  Chertorusey  which  re- 
mains to  be  described.  We-pass  from  the  Hellespont  into  the  PropcMis,  or  Sea 
of  Marmara,  and  on  reaching  its  upper  extremity  we  come  to  the  Thraciaii  Bom- 
p9nu,  now  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
elsewhere  (p.  9,  scq.).  The  PropontU  received  its  ancient  name  from  the  cir- 
enmstance  of  its  lying  in  f¥ont  of  or  before  the  Pontus  Buxinus  {irpd  TIdvTpv).  The 
modern  appellation  cOmea  from  the  modern  name  of  the  island  of  Procomusut^ 
which  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Emerging  from  the  Tkradan  Bosporus,  we  enter  on  the  Euxine,  of  which 
sn  account  has  already  l>een  given  (p.  ^e).  At  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  Euxine  we  come  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the  'tauric  Chersonese, 
wfaioh,  not  belonging  tp  the  geography  of  Greece,  have  been  elsewhere  described 
(p.  9,  237,  je^ff.). 

.  % 

r  .  •  '  •  *  • 

7.  Products. 

CoBN  in  abundance  in  the  Tbraciah  Chersonese,  which  hence  formed  one  f$t 
the  granaries  of  Athens ;  fruit  in  the  plains,  but  not  in  the  high  and  bleak  mount- 
ains ;  wine,  oil ;  various  metals,  but  more  especiidly  gold. 

8.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

• 

I.  Trs  Thracian 'nation,  according  to  HerodotQs,  was,  ncfxt  ta  the  Ihdiras, 
the  most  numerous  of  all)  and,  if  united  under  one  head,  would  have  been  in- 
Vincible.  He  observes  that  the  usages  of  the  different  tribes  were  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Oeta,  the  TVatm,  and  those  who  dwelt  above  the  Crestonm. 
Hie  aocount  Which  hd  gives  of  the  most  striking  national  pecnliarities  of  tho 
Thracidns  represent  them  as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  which  is  supported 
by  other  ancient  writers,  though  the  districts  on  the-  southern  coast  seem  to' 
have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the*  numerous  Greek 
eifies  wMch  'were  founded  there  at  various  times. 

II.  The  Thraciaas,  according  to  Herodotus,  sold  thebr  children  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  country  aS'Slaves ;  they  purchased  their  wives  with  great  soma ;  they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies,  and  regarded  this  as  a  mark  of  noble  birth; 
agriculture  they  despised,  and  considered  it  most  honorable  to  live  by  war  and 
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robbery.  Deep  drinking  prerailed  among  ibeni  eztensiyely,  and  the  qaarrals 
oyer  their  cups  became  almost  proyerbial.  In  the.  time  of  Xferzes  the  Thracian 
warrior  carried  a  shielc),  and  was  dressed  in^  goat-skin  trowsers ;  a  fox-skio  cap 
cOTered  his  head ;  a  spear  ^nd  dagger  were  bis  weapons  of  offence.  Human 
aaqrifices  were  customary  on  important  national  occasions. 

9.,Thracian   Tribs's. 

L  The  TribaUi,  in  the  northwest,  about  the  Angma,  extending  east  to  the 
itiyer  Oadua,  in  the  territory  of  the  modem  Sophia.  .They  consequently  oc- 
cupied modem  Servia  and  a  portion  of  Bulgaria,  They  were  so  powerful  tbat» 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war^  they  wrested  the  power  from  the  Oirfte, 
and  sent  thirty  thousand  men  to  destroy  Abdera.  But  soon  after  the  reign  of 
Alexander  they  were  so  oppressed  by  (he-  Gauls  and  BagtanuE,  and  then  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  lUyrian  Autariata,  that  the  remainder  of  them  were  &in 
to 'Cross  the  Danube,  an'd  seek  refuge  among  the  Getae. 

2.  The  Crobyzij  eastward  of  the  foregoing,  and  extending  to  the  Riyer  lantoL 
3.  The  Trautiy  who  wept  when  their  children  were  bom,  and  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  joy  at  the  death  of  their  frfends.  4.  The  Dtt,  in  Mount  Rkoiop^ 
probably  the  same  as  the  Daki,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  Maektaropkori,  (nm 
their  shoit^dirks.  5.  The  Betsif  descended  from  the  preceding,  and  dwelling  in 
that  quarter  where  Rhodope  diverges  from  Hiemus ;  these  were  the  most  bar- 
b&rous  of  all  the  Thracians,  being  mere  robbers.  6.  The  Satrttt  a  branch  of  the 
Bessi,  resident  in  the  snow-clad  mountains  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Stxy- 
mon.  They  had  an  oracle  oi  Bacchus,  the  interpreters  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Bun.    7.  The  Treres  and  Tilateti,  about  the  head  of  the  Angfus. 

9:  The  Ddonci,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  9.  The  Apnnihiij  neighbors  of 
the  preceding.  10.  The  P<Eti,  on  the:  River  Hebms.  U.  The  ^CicSnca,  next  to 
them  on  the  west,  famous  for  their  wine,  gold,  and  cavalry.  12.  The  BUOaea, 
about  the  Lake  BtsOnia,  where  Pliny  subsequently  places  the  CoryUli^  in  the 
Corpillian  pass.  13.  The  Sap<a,  or  Saii^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestns,  near  the 
Sapaean  defile  and  the  forts  or  castles  of  the  Pierians.  14.  The  Odomaniif  who, 
a^  well  as  the  Satra,  Worked  the  gold  mines  of  Pangau$.  15.  The  Edanes,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  whose  coantry  the  Athenians  built  Am^ipolis. 
16.  The  Odryaoj  of  whom  we  have  already  spok^  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of 
Thrace. 

10.  Cities  of   Thrace. 

In  the  territory  of  th6  Edones  we  haye,  1.  MyrtAnus^  coie  of 
theif  principal  towns»  <m  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon^  near  its 
month,  and  to  the  sontheast  of  the  Cercinitis  PaluSj  now  Lake 
Takinos,  This  city  is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  chosen  by  HistisBUS  of  Miletua  for  his  settlement,  which 
was  granted  to  fa^n  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  inqx>ri- 
ant  servicesr  he  \bA.  rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian 
expedition.  The  advantages  which  this  situation  presented  to 
the  enterprising  Ionian  oonsiBted  in  an  abundant  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  ship-building,  the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which 
the  country  alTorded,  the  richness  of  the  miues  it  contained^  and 
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its  proximity  to  the  Oreek  colonies.  HJB  deaigns,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vigilant  observation  of  Megabyzus,  who  com- 
manded the  Persian,  army  in  Thrace^  atid,  on  his  repiresentation 
to  Darius,  Histieeas  was .  recalled.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneaicm  war,  Myrcinns  had  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Edonies,  but  it  subsequently  went  over  to  Brasidas.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  fdaoe  probably  corresponds  to  that, of  Otphano, 
2.  Near  this  town  was  '£vv^  *Odo£;  chilled  by  the  Latin  writers 
Novem  VicBj  a  8|x)t.  doubtless  deriving  itsimme  from  the.nun^ 
her  of  roads  which  met  here  from  different  parts  oif  Thracp  and 
Macedon ;  a  supposition  confirmed  by  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored*  this  country,  and  who  report  that  all  t^e  principal  ctfoi- 
municatibns  between  the  bo^st  and  the  >  plains  must  have  led 
tterough  this  pass.  It  was  here,  according,  to  Herodotus,  thfit 
Jterxes  and  his  army  crossed  the  Strymcm  on  bridges,  after  hav- 
ing offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to  that  river,. and  bnried 
alive  nine  youths  and  maidens.  3.  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
the  Athenians  afterward  founded  a  colony,  which  became  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  AmphipfiliSy  an  appellation  de- 
rived 'from,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded'  on  two 
sides  by  the  River  Strymon^  which  a  little  above  the  city  made 
a  Gonsiderc^ble  lake  or  marsh.  The  position  of  Amphipolis  was 
one  of  the  most  important  io  Oreece.  It  stood  in  ei  pass  which 
traversed  the  mountain  bordering  on  the  Sinus  StrymdniduSj 
and  commanded  the  only  easy  communication  from  the^  coast 
of  that  gulf  iiito  the  great  Macedonian  plains.  The  surrender 
of  Amphipolis  to  Brasidas  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity 
and  good  fortune  o£  the  Athenians^  andThucydides,  who  ar- 
rived too  late  with  the  fleet  to  prevent  its  falling4nto  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  banished,  in  consequence,  Cleon  waa  s6nt 
to  recover  possession  of  the  place,  but  his  army  wks  totally 
rbuted,  abd  he  hims&lf  slain.  Brasidas,  also,  who  was  com- 
mander against  him,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  conflict. 
Amphipolis,  after  this,  neyer  capie  again  iutp  the.  hands  of  the 
Athenian^.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  Philip,  and  from 
that  time  became  a  Macedonian  town.  On  the  subjugation 
of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  it  was  cons/tituted  the.  chief 
town  of  the  first  region  of  the  conquered  territory.  '  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  name  for  that 
of  Chrysopolis,  The  spot  on  which  its  ruins  quay  still  be  traeed 
bes^rs  the  name  of  Jenikeui, 
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4.  Bion^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  a  eoloity  of  Mende 
in  Macedonia,  distant  twenty-five  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of 
which,  acoording  to  Thuoydides,  it  was  the  port.  It  was  firom 
this  place  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Alsia,  on  his  return  from  Greece 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Boges  was  left  ^l  command  of 
the  town  on  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  made  a 
most  gallant  defence  when  besieged  by  the  Grecian  forces  rm- 
der  Cimon.  Chi  the  total  failure,  however  j  ^  all  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  destroyed  himself,  together  With  his  fS&mily  a^d  all 
his  valuables/  In  the.Middle  Ages  a  Byzantine  town  was  baili 
on  the  site  of  Eion,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  €onies$a. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  to  the  east  of  .the  Strymon,  we 
find  a  small^part.  of  the  Edonian  territory  inhabited  by  the  P^ 
ires  J  a  people  of  whom  we  will  make  further  mention  under  the 
bead  of  Macedonia.  Thucydides.  informs  us  that,. oh  their  ex<« 
pulsion  from  tb^t  country,  they  retired  across  the  Strymon^ 
and  settied  on  the  shoi^  of  the  Sinus  ^trymdnicusj  wiiich  was 
sometimes  called,  from  them.  Sinus  Piirictis.  Herodotus  men- 
tions Perffamus  and  Phagres  b9  two  of  their  ibrtresses,  near 
which  the  Persian  army  passed  on  t^eir  march  toward  Greece. 
To  the  east  (rf  these  was  (Esymeybx^  as  Homer  writes  theoiame^ 
JEsytnCy  a  sea-port  town.  In  the  time  , of  Stephens  Byzanti- 
nns  it  '^as  called  Emathia.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  modern  Eski  Cavala. 

-Resuming  our  survey  of  the  Edonian  cities,  we  come  to, 

5.  Scapte-ffyle  (2«Mi7rT^  *^^^)?  called,  also,  Scaptesyle  ^Sican- 
Tt^Xfi)^  a  small  place  to  the  northeast  of  (Esyme^  celebrated 
for  its  rich  gold  mines,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  belonged 
to  the  Thasians,  and  produced  annually  eighty  talents.  In  these 
mines  Thucydides  the  historian  had  some  property;  as  he  in- 
forms us,  andf  according  to  Marceilinus;  he  had  obtained  this 
by  marrying-  a  Thraoian  heiress.  The  same  writer  states  that 
ho  resided  here  aft^  his  banishment,  and  employed  himself  in 
arranging  the  materials  for  his  history.  '  According  to  D' An* 
ville  and  Reichard,  tiiis  place  answers  to  the  modern  Skepsilar, 

6.  Dcbtosy  a  sea-port,  to  the  northeast,  was  the  scene  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  natives  and  the  Athenian  colonists,  who 
had'  attempted  to  settle  in  this  territory,  with  a  view  of  pos- 
sessmg  themselves  of  the  gold  mihes.  The  latter  were  defeat- 
ed with  great  loss.    According  to  Strabo,  the  territory  of  Dates 
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preseiited  great  advantagee ;  it  was  highly  fertile,  and  possessed 
'excelleht  docks  for  the  oonstruction  of  ships,  and  mo^t  valuable 
gidd  mines.  Henoe  arose  the  proverb  Hdro^  AyitM^v^  i.  e,,  "  an 
abundance  of  good  things.'^  Leake  thinks  that  Datos  and  iVe« 
apolisj  or  the  modem  Cavala^  were  one  and  the  same  plaosi 
though  on  maps  they  are  laid  down  as  separate  but  closely-conr 
tiguous  places. 

On  reaching  the  defile  of  AconHsm<i,  to  the  east  of  Datos,  we 
encounter  the  range  of  Pangeeus,  ahready  referred  to,  and  which^ 
coming  down  in  a  'northwest  direction,  closes  here  upon  the 
doajst.  This  celebrated  ridge  forms  at  this  point  a  natural  divi* 
aion  betweeii  the  maritime  part  of  the  district  which  we  are 
oondidering  and  the  interior,  and  to  the  latter  we  now  turn. 

The  chief  place  ef  importance  in  the  interior  of  .the  Edonian 
territbiy  was  CrenideSj  afterward  Philippi.  It  seefns  that  the 
valuable  mines  in  Mount  Pangseus  naturally  attracted  the  at* 
tention  of  the^Tha^ans,  w^o  were  the  firat  settlers  <m  this 
coast,  and  they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  this  vi- 
oiiiity,  at  a  place  called  Crenides  (Kp^vide^),  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  suirounded  by  numerous  sources  {Kpfjvtu),, 
which  desoetfeded  from  the  neighboring  mountains.  Philip  of 
Macedon  having  turned  his-  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  Thrace, 
the  possession  of  Crenides  and  Mount  Pangeeus  naturally  en*  • 
tered  into  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  invaded  this  country,  ex< 
pelled  the  feeble  Cotys  from  his  throne^and  then. proceeded- to 
found  a  new  city  on  the  site  of- the  old  Thasiim  colony,  which 
he  named  after  himself,  Philippi,  When  Maoedoma  became 
subject  to  the  Romans,  the  advantages  attending, the  peculiar 
situation  of  Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony  there ; 
and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  was  abready, 
at  that  period,  one  of  the  mdst  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of 
their  empire.  It  is,  moreov^)  celebrated  in  history  from  the 
great  victory  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Octavianus  over  the 
fofces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  which  the  republican  party 
was  completely  subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered  far 
nM^e  interestiikg  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first 
place  in  Bur9pe  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  hy  8t.  Paul 
(A.D.^1).  The  ruins  df  the  place  still  retain  the  name  of  :FVZ- 
ibah.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  Rosa  centifolia^  which  grew 
in  great  beauty  near  Philitipiy  being  indigenous  on  Mount  Pan- 
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geetis.    Nicander  mentions  ajiother  soft  which  bloomed  in  die 
gardens  of  Midas,  in  Thraoe. 

.  In  the  territory  of  the  SatrtBy  Sapm,  and  BiMneSj  we  find, 
1.  NicopUU  ad  Nestum,  near  ^he  River  NestuS,  and  now  Nico^ 
poli.  2.  Abdera,  on  the  sea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Ri^er  Nestus, 
This  was  an  opulent  and  celebrated  Greek  city,  fomided  origi* 
nally  by  Timesius  of  Clazom^nse ;  but  as  this  settlement  did 
not  prosper,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  it  was  subse- 
quently reoolonized  by  a  large  body  of  Teians  from  Ionia,  who, 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  had  abandoned  their  city  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  It  was  already  a 
large  axid  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes  arrived  there  on  his  way 
to  Greece.  On  that  same  monarch's  return  from  Greece,  be 
presented  the  town  ypih  his  golden  cimeter  and  train  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  We 
learn  from  Thucydides  that  Abdera  was  tiie  limit  of  the  Odrys- 
ian  empire  to  the  west.  Abdera  .continued  to  increase  in  pros- 
perity and  itnportance,  and  its  having  given  birth  to  the  two 
philosophers  Democritus  and  Protagoras  added  much  to  its  ce- 
lebrity. Still,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  the  people  of 
'Abdera,  as  a  body,  were  reputed  to  be  a  stupid  race,  and  many 
sayings  arose  at  their  expense.'  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  degen- 
el'ated  into  a  very  small  town;  to  which-  the  name  of  Polysty^ 
lus  was  attached.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  Cape  Ba* 
lousitra, '  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Abdera  were  the  city 
and  lake  of  Pistyrus,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  territory  of  the 
BistoneSy  was  another  lake  named  Bistdnts  Locus,  into  which 
flowed  two  rivers,  namely,  the  Travus  and  Qompsatus,  3.  Di* 
caia,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bistonis  Locus,  and  the 
site  of  which  is  thought  to  be  marked  by  the  modern  Boar 
Kalis. 

^  Passing  into  the  territory  of  the  Cicdnes,  we  come  to,  1.  Ma^ 
TOneOy  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rividr  Schcsnus,  aUd  a 
Greek  town  of  some  note.  According  to  Scymnus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  more 
ancient' name  was  Ortagurea,  The  same  writer  extols  the 
excellence  of  its  wine.  The  ruins  of  this  place  still  retain  the 
name  of  Marogna^  2,  Serrheuiti,  to  the  east,  near  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  and  now  Mdcri,  3.  Zone,  to  the 
southeast'  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
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Orpheus,  drew  down  after  him  the  woods  and  wild  beasts. 
4.  Doriscus,  a  fortress  in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  coast,  watered 
by  the  great  riyer  Hebriis.     The  fortress  was  erected  by  order 
of  Darius,  at  the  time  of  his  Scythian  expedition.     Here  it  was- 
that  Xerxes  numbered  the  multitude  he  was  conducting  into 
Oreece.    Doriscus  was  near  the  Hebrus.    An  estuary  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  was  called  Stent&ris  Palus.    Crossing  the 
Hebrus,  we  come  to  the  territory  of  th6  Apsynthii,  in  yrhich 
vre  need  mention,  only  the  city  of  Mnos^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
SiefUoris  Pains,  where  it  conimqnioates  by  a,  narrow  passage 
iTHth  the  sea.     Herodotus  calls  it  an  ^iSoIic  city,  without  spec* 
ifying  from  which  of  the  ^olic  settlements  it  derived  its  origin ;. 
but  Soymnus.  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene.    ApoUodorus 
and  Strabo  infqrm  us  that  ite  more  ancient  name  was  PoUyO' 
brta,  or  the  "City  of  Poltys,"  with  regard  to. the  termination 
'of  wbjich  word,  consult  page  161  of  this  work.     Virgil  supposes 
^neas  to  have  latided  on  this  ooasi  after  leaving  Ti;oy,  and  ta 
have  discovered  here  the  tomb  of.  the  murdered  Polydorus;  he 
also  intimates  that  he  founded  a  city  here,  whicKhe  named  after 
iiimself     This,^however,  is  naere  pojatio  ficti(»i.     Homer,  more*  - 
over,  makes  iBnos  to  have  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
After  th^  death  of  Lysimachus^  iBnos,  together  with  M aronea, 
and  the  other  places  on  this  part  of  the  Thracian  coast,  fell  into 
ihe  possession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.    It  afterward  was  be* 
trayed  into  tlie  hcmds  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  Philip,  and 
subsequently  fell  under  the  Roman  power.     T^e  Romans  made 
it  a  free  city.    The  modem  name  remains  the  same  as  the  an- 
oient.     After^  leaving  iBnos,  the  coast  makes  a  bold  indenta- 
tion, forming  the  Melas  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sarqs,  into 
which  empties  a.  river  caUed  anciently. the  Melas,  and  now  the 
Caviuchd,    This  brings  us  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  ^ 

CHERSONESUS. 

I.  Though  the  ThraciaD  Gheraoiiese,  or,  as  U  is  aometiniea  designated,  tbs 
Gheisooese  on  the  Qellespont,  formed  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  extensive  couih 
try  to  whieh  it  was  annexed,  yet  its  fertility  of  soil  and  proximity  to  the  coast 
of  Aaia  Minor  .e&rly  attracted  an  inflox  qf  Grecian  settlers,  and  its  shores  sooQ 
became  crowded  with  flonrishing  and  popnloas  cities. 

II.  We  are  told  by  Thucydides  ^hat,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  this  countiy 
was  always- occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  armament,  stationed 
there  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  furnish  provisions  for  the  besieging  force. '  Eu- 
ripides, however,  says  that  it  was  in  the  poeseasion  of  Polymestor.  ] 
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.  m.  From  Hejpodotus  we  learn,  that  in  after  times  the  Dolonci,  a  Thraciaa 
tribe,  holding  the  Chersonese,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  neighboring  Ap- 
synthii,  and,  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  these  more  warUke  adversaries, 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  l^e  god,  in  reply,  advised. them  to  elect  for 
their  chief  the  first  person  to  whom  they  should  stand  indebted  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality  on  their  return  homeward.  Accordingly,  as  they  passed  throng 
Attica,  they  were  invited  into  the  bouse  of  Miltiades,  a  noble  and  wealthy  AtfaMS- 
nian.  The  Dolonci,  having  acquainted  Miltiades  \i^ith  the  oracle  delivered  to 
them,  oflfered  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  country^  whtch  he  accepted,  and, 
having  quitted  Attica^  he  took  possession  of  his  newly-acquired  principality. 
At  his  death  his  nephew  Stesagoras  succeeded,  who  afterward  bequeathed  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  the  famous  Miltiades,  son  of  dimm.  X^is  celebrated 
character  was  compelled  to  flee  fh>m  the  Chersonese,  and  withdrew  to  Athens; 
'iifom  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  idarius,  whose  enmity  he  h^d  provoked. 

iV.  On. the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Chersonese  Was  overrun  with  Persian 
troops,  by  whom.several  of  it^  towns  were  garrisoned ;  but,  after  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Mycale,  the  Grecian  fleet  removed  to  the  Hellespdnt,  and  succeeded 
in  reconquering  the  who]e  of  the  countxy,  which  henpeforth  became  dependent 
on  Athens,  until  the  disastrous  battle  of  ^Egospotamos,  when  it  resumed  its 
state  of  independence.  Dercyllidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who  had  a  com- 
mand in  Asia  Minor,  raised  a  fortification,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitaniB, 
across  the  isthmus,'  and  by  this  great  undertaking  efl[bctnally  secured  the  qoap- 
tiyfromtheizfcuTsidQsof  theThraeians.       ^ 

y.  In  the  reign  of  PhUip,  we  find  Cersobleptes,-the3on  of  Cotys,  acknowl- 
edged  as  sovereign  of  the  Chersonese ;  but  of"  this  possession  he  was  deprived 
by  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  been  of  the  rest  .of  his  territory  by  the  King  of 
Macedon.  The  Athenians,  not  long  after,  sent  a  colony  under  the  direction  of 
piopeithes,  to  strengthen  their  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Philip  subsequently 
made  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  Hellespontine  cities,  but,  having  failed  in  the 
siege  of  ^perinihus  and  Byzantiuin,  he  was  compelled  to  vri^hdraw  his  forces. 
The  towns  of  the  Chersonese  made  a  decree  on  that  occasion,  by  which  ihey. 
awarded  a  crown  of  gold,*  aqd  erected  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenian 
« people  for  their  deliverance  from  the  6nemy.  ^ 

YI.  After;  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Chersonese,  together  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  Thrace,  was  allotted  to  Lysimachus,  who  founded  on  the  isthmus  the 
city  of  Lysimach^  which  he  made  his  principal,  residence*  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  most  of  the  Chersonitic  towns  were  in  the  ocoupatton 
of  Philip,  son  of  Denietrius,  afterward  of  Antiochus,  and  finally  of  the  Romans. 

Cities  of  the  Chersonese. 

On  crossing.the  River  Melas,  we  come  to,  1,  the  port  of  Deris ;  then  2,  follows 
Cobrys,  which  Scylax  calls  the  haven  of  Cardia.  Next  in  order  we  have,  3. 
Cardia,  a' town  of  some  noto,  situate  at  ai  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  near 
the  isthmus.  It  owed  its  origin,  as  Scymnua  reports,  to  some  Clazomeniaas 
and  Milesians:  Phny  asserts  that  it  took  its  name  from  its  position,  the  gronod 
on  wtiich  it  stood  being  shaped  like  a  humto  heart  {tiaffdia).  £umenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  most  able  generals,  and  Hi^ronymus  the  historian,  were  natives  of 
Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took  possession  of  the  Cheraonese,  and  the  towns 
on  the  Thracian  side  of  the  Hellespont,  he  founded  a  city  near  the  sito  of  Car- 
dia, which  was  .then  fast  declining  in  prosperity^  and  transferred  the  greater 
.  part  of  its  inhabitants^  to  this  new  settlement,  which  was  called  Lynmachmt 
alter  his  name.   -On  hiis  death,  this  new  city  fell  sncoessively  into  the  hands  <tf 
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SiBleacuB  and  Ptolei&y,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  it  afterward  aufS^red 
oonaiderjibly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thraciai^,  and  was  nearly  in  ruins,  when 
it  was  restored  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  On  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  by 
the  RoJnans-  it  was  btotowed  by  them  upon  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamns.  In 
the^  Middle  Age9,  the  name  of  Lysimachia  was  lost  in  that  of  HexamUion^  a  ibr- 
treslB  constractsd  probably  out  of  its  ruins,  and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the 
width  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Lysimachia  stood,  namely,  six  miles. 

4.  Alop^comijuus^  Biom^  distance  to  th^  southwest  of  the  preceding,'  and  near 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  Chetsonese.  -  It  was  an  ^olian  colOny»  an^  is  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  chief  tpwns  in  this  quarter  of  Thracd. 
According  to  Athenteus,  trufles  of  excellent  quality  grew  neaf  it.  The  site  is 
how  called  AUxi,  6.  EUtus,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  very  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  It  contained  a^  temple  and  shrine  of  Pro- 
tesilauSi  Strabo  remarks  that  the  name  of  this  town  is  of  the  iKkasculine  gen- 
der. 6.  Cynossema,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  so 
called  (*'  the  dog's  monument^')  from  thiB  tradition  relating  to  the  metamorpho-- 
sis  and  death  of  Hecuba  on  that  spot.  Here  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  ThrasybuluB  and  Thrasyllus,  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
allied  squadron  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  site  is  said^ 
to  be  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called  Keli- 
dil-hahar.  '  .       '    , 

7.  Madytus,  to  the  northeast,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Chersonese.  The  name  of  Maito  is  jstiU  attached  to  the  site  on 
which  it  stood.  8.  Sestos,  to  the  northeast,  and  always  considered,  from  its  sit- 
uation on  the  Hellespont)  as  p,  most  important  city,  as  it  commanded,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  narrow  channel.  It  appears  to  have  been  fouiided  at  an  earl^ 
petiod  by  some  ^oUans,  as  well  as  Abydos  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  story 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  and,  still  more,  the  passage  of  the  vast  armament  of  XeT\' 
es,  have  rendered  Sestos  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  placed  on  the  European  side,  between  Sestos 
and  Madytus,  the  breadth  of  the  Hellei^pont  being  in  this  part  only  seven  stadia, 
whereas  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  the  distance  was  thirty.  The  Athenians, 
when  at  the  height  of  their  power,  justly  attached  the  greatest  value  to  the  pos; 
session  of  Sestos,  which  enabled  them  to  command  the  active  trade  of  the 
Euxine.  Hence  they^were  wont  to  term  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Piraeus.  Aflei* 
the  battle  of  .£g08potamos,  Sestos  received  its  independence ;  but  the  Atheni- 
ans, many  years  alter,  having  resolved  to  recover  that  fertile  province,  sent 
Chai'es  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force.  Se^s,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, was  taken  by  a|ssault,'when  Chares  barbaroixjly  caused  all  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  put  to  deaJA-  This  severe  blow  prob- 
ably caused  the  ruin  of  the  town,  as  ffom  this  time  little  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of  Sestos  as  being  a  considerable  place  in 
his  time.  He  observes  that  the  current  wWch  flowed  from  the  shore  near  Ses- 
tos greatly  fiicilitated  the  navigation  v^  vessels  from  that  place,  itbe  reverse 
being  the  case  "with  those  sailing  from  Abydo^.  According  to  Mannert,  the  sito 
of  Sestos  is  now  called  Jalowa. 

I  To  the  northeast  of  Sestos  we  fitid  JEgo8potltmo»,  a  small  river,  which  appa- 
rently gave  its  nam6  to  a  town  or  port  situated  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  wiss  totally  defeated  by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysander ;  an  event 
which  completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former,  and  finaily  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  itself.  The  village  of  Oalata  probably  stands  on  thie'site  of 
the  port  of  iS/gospotamos. 

E.  '      • 
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8.  CaUipSli9,  about  fi7e  miles  beyond  the  pi^eding,  and  now  OaUipoii,  A  Bif 
santine  writer  ascribes' its  foundation  and  name  to  CaUias,  an  Athenian  g;emnil; 
Vrfaile  another,  probablar  witk^  more  correctness,  derives  its  appellatton  fhm  lim 
beauty  of  the  site.  From  the  idneraries  weiearn  that  GaUiixdis  waa.the  poial 
^enc^  it  was  usual  to  or4)ss  the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacas  or  Abydoa.  It  is 
from  GallipoH  that  the  Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Tivrhish  proviac^ 

10.  Paciyr,  the  last  town  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont.  It  owed  ifts 
<»igin  to  Miltiades,  according  to  Scylax  and  ScymnuS.  To  thib  place  Aleibiadea 
retired  when  banished  for  thp  second  time  by  his  countrymen. 

.  Before  proceeding  wit|i  the  remainder  of  the  geography  of  Thrace,  we  will 
find  it  more  conyenieot  to  notice  certain  northern  islands  of  the  .£geao,  whioh 
lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Thrace.    These  are, 

1.  THXSoe. 
I.  The  island  of  Thatos  lay  off  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Thrace  where  the 
River  Nestus  empties  into  the  ^Ggean.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  received  at 
a  very  early  period  a  colony  of  Phcenicians,  under  the  conduct  of  Tbasus,  (hat 
enterprising  people  having  already  formed  settlements  in  several  islands  of  the 
.£gean.  They  were  induced  to  possess  themselves  of  Thasos  from  the  valu- 
able silver  mines  which  it  contained,  and  which  it  appears  they  afterward  worked 
with  unremitting  assiduity.  ^ 

11.  Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports,  that  a  large  mountain  on  the 
aide  of  Samothrace  had  been  turded  upside  down  (in  Greek  avetrrpafjifiivov)  in 
search  of  the  precious  metal.    Thasos,  at  a  later  period,  was  colonized  by  a 

.  party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  ^n  oracle  delivered  to  th^  tather 
of  the  poet  Archilochus.  From  this  document,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  we  learn 
that  the  earlier  name  of  the  island  was  JEria. 

III.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasos,  together  with 
the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  became  tributary  to  Athens.  Dispute,  however, 
having  arisen  between  the  islanders  and  that  power  on  the  subject  of  the  mines 
on  the  Thtacian  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and  the  Thnrcians  were  besieged  for  three 
years.  On  their  surrender,  their*  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their  ships 
of  war  removed  to  Athens.  Thasos  once  more  revolted  after  the  great  failure 
of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily;  at  which  time,  also,  a  (Change  was  effected  in  the 
government  of  the  island  from  democracy  to  oligarchy. 

IV.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  revenues  of  Thasos  were  very  considerable : 
they  commonly  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  soinetimes  to  three  hundred 
talents  annually.  These  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the  mines  of 
Skapte-Hyle  on  the  Thracian  coast. 

y.  The  capital  of  the  island  was  the  city  of  Thasos.  Besides  this,  we  bear 
of  two  others,  named  JBnyr«  and  Canvra^  situate  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
looks  toward  Samolhrace. 

yr.  Thasos,  besides  g61d  and  fnlver,  furnished  marbles  and  wine,  which  were 
much  esteemed.    The  soil,  moreover,  was  excellent.    The  moViern  name  is 

9.  BAMOTH&aCE. 

I.  Thk  island  of  Samotkraee  lay  to  the  sootheast  of  Thasos,  and  <q>posite  th« 
Melas  Sifi^M,  It  bore  various  names  at  diflerent  periods,  being  called  Dariami^f 
EUctris,  MtRUt  d&c.  The  name  of  Samothraee  ('*  Tbracian  Samoa'")  is  said  \u 
have  bee(i  given  to  it  by  a  cdlony  from  the  Ionian  Samos^  though  Strabo  oott^ 
reives  this  assertion  to  have  been  an- invention  of  the  Semians.    ^ 

II.  Thoughinsignificant  in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to  this  island 
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IHm  the  wonhip  of  tbe  Cabin,  which  a^MUB  U»  have  heen  brought  into  it  by 
Hm  Ph<eiiiciao&  Aoeording  to  Herodptiie,  hoiveTer»  Samothrace  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi,  from  whom  the  iobabitanta,  as  be  af&rms,  learned  the 
religtons  mysteries  which  they  solemnized.  These  mysteries  imparted  a  kind 
of  sacred  thantoter  to  the  island,  and  rendered  it  a  speeies  of  asylum ;  and  it 
»f8  hora  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  ^efuge  after  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
Thjb  Romans,  however,  seized  him  here  when  preparing  to  escape  from  Deme- 
irhim,  a  small  harbor  near  one  of  the  promontories  of  the  islartd.  Stephanas 
ialbrms  as  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the-  island.  Samo- 
^raoe  eoataiasa  veqr  high  moQntain>  cidled  Saoce  by  Pliny,  and  from  which 
Hi>mer  says  that  Troy  coaid.be  seen.  The  modem  name  of  the  island  is  jS»- 
motkraki.  Samothrace  was  reduced,  in  the  reign  of  Vespaman,  along  with  the 
Oilier  isles  of  the  iBgean,  to  the  fbnn  of  a  procr ince.  •    \ 

Reserring  ao  account^  of  Lenmos  and  Tenedo9  fbr  the  general  descHptioii  of 
the  Asiatic  i8landa»;wa  wiU  now  ratmn  to  tha  citiaa  (tf  Thraofv' 
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liEATiKO  the  UoMpop  Teix^K^  or  Lfong  Wall,  erected,  ^  already 
mentiooe^),  by  Deroyllidaa  the  Laoedflemoman,  acifoas  the  isti^ 
iinia  of  the  Chersonese,  and  proceeding  along  the  eoast  of  the 
ProfHmtity  we  eome  to,  1.  Lenee  Aeie  (Aew^  'Akt^),  or  "the 
•White  Shore,'^  a  town  and  roadstead,  now  Sfvnio  Giorgio^ 
S.  Befikclea^  now  Heraclitza,  3.  Bisanihej  a  Samian  colony, 
oidled  ^t  a  later  period  lUuedeftus^  and  now  Modosto,  4.  JPe^ 
rifUhms^  ^Iso  a  colony  of  Samos,  and  one  of  thb  most,  flourish* 
iag  cities  on  the'  Plpopcmtis,  btooming  eventnadily  the  rival  of 
ByzanttuiDi  It  subsecpiently  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Tfanuaiane,  bat  principally  from  those  of  Philip  of  Maeedon, 
who  besieged  and  yigoronsly  pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable 
to  take  it.  It  .continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place,  even  under 
Ibe  Roman  power,  iintil  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to 
Byiantium:  About  tins  laat-mentioned  period,  jsioreover,  it 
appears  with  the  additional  nanie  of  Heraclea,  without,  our  be* 
ing  able  toaso^rtain  either  the  exact  cause  or  time  of  the  change. 
With  tiie  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  this  name  HercKslea  be> 
came  the  more  usual  one ;  sometimes,  however,  they  join  both 
names  together.  Perinthus  could  not  but  be  an  important  city 
under  the  eastern  empire,  smce  all  thd  roads  to  Bysnmtium  from 
Italy  and  Greece  met  here.  The  modem  ErekH  oocupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  5.  Selybria^  a  Megarian  colony,  and 
founded. at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium..  The  name 
ef  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was  8elys(£^Ai;f) ;  fit 
least  Strabo  explains  the  natqe  by  Sf^ADoc  -ndXn;^  <Hho  city  of 
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Selys,"  the  term  bria^ being  Ihe  Thraoian  wotd  for  "a  oiiy.** 
It  became  a  flourishmg  place  and  one  ot  considerable  strength, 
and  for  a  long  time  defended  itself  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Thraoians,  and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Maoedon.  It  fell  at 
last,  however,  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  after  this 
event  saiik  i^  importance. ,  With  the  common  people,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  the  form  Salabria  was  used.  At  a  later  period 
it  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Eudoxiopolisj  in  honor  of  Eudoxia, 
the  wife  of  the  Empe^o^  Arcadius,  but  the  earlier  appellation 
was  not  thereby  disused,  and  the  modem  iSeft'ma- is  a  cormp- 
tion  of  it. 

6.  Byzantium^  an  ancient  Greek  city,  occupying  part  of  the 
site  of  modern  Constantinople,  According  to  Eusebius  and 
other  ancient  authorities,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  firom 
Megara,  B.C.  65$,  seventeen  years  after  the  building  of  GaU 
chedon  (less  correctly  written  Ckalcedan)^  on  the  opposite  or 
Ai^iatio  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  by  another  colony  firom  Megara. 
Others  say  that  the  firsiT  colonists  of  Byzantium  were  a  mixed 
people  firom  Megara  and  A^gos..  They  were,  however,  a  Do- 
rian colony,  and  Doric  customs  and  the  Doric  dialeot  oontinued 
to  prevail  at  .Byzantium  for  many  centuries.  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  abundance  of  fish  at 
Byzantium,  especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which,  coming 
down  in  shoals  from  the  Pedus  Meeotis,  and  round  by  the  east- 
em  and  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  entered  this  Bosporas, 
whence  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  was  called  ChrysdcercLS,  or 
"  the  Golden  Horn,"  in  consequence  of  the  ridies  derived  firom 
the  fishery.  The  Byzantines  salted  tha  fish,  which  w:aa  an  ar- 
ticle of  considerable  trade.  The  harbor  of  Byzantium  became 
a  place,  of  resort  for  vessels  trading  with  the  Euxine,  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  which  abreadyj  in  the  time. of  Herodotus,  supplied 
with  com,  as  they  do  now,  Greece  and  other  coimtries  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  of  Byzantium  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Byzas,  the  leader  of  the  Megarean  colony.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  tiie  Persian  satrap  OtanesT  took  both.  Cal- 
chedon  and  Byzantium.  After  the  battle  of  PlatsBa,  however, 
Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  the  united  Greek  forces,  retook  the 
place,  and  a  fresh  colony  of  mixed  Athenians  and  Laced»mo- 
nians  was  sent  to  it.  This  second  colony  has  given  occasion 
to  Justin  and  other  writers  to  say  that  Byzantium  was  founded 
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hy  Pansanias.  The  pofls^ssiDii  of  this  plaoie  fluotdated  between 
the  LaoedBBmonians  and  Athenians^  it  having  been  frequently 
taken  and  retaken,  until  Thrasybulns  drove  tba  LaoedsBmoni* 
«uis  away,  B.C.. 390,  and  changed  the  form  of  government, 
-which  was  before  oligarchical,  into  a  d^inocracy.  It  iqppears,' 
however,  that  there,  was  a  class  of  the  ori^nal  inhabitants  of 
the  comitry,  who  were  treated  by  the  Greek  Byzantines  pretty 
much  as  the  Helots  were  treated  at  Sparta^  •  , 

Philip  of  Macedon,  having  extended  his  conquests  into  Thrace,' 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium.  '  The  Byi^antines  made  a  bold  defenoe^ 
and  Philip's  army  became  distressed  for  w^nt  (ft  proyisions  and 
xnoney.  Philip  relieved'  his  wants  by  seizing  one  hundred  and 
seventy  ships  and  confiscating  their  cargoes.  On  a  dark  night 
Philip's  soldi^s  were  near  surprising  the  town,  when  a  light 
suddenly  shone  forth  from  the  north,  and  revealed  to  tile  inhab* 
itants  their  diemger.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the  Byzantines  buUt 
an  altar  to  Piana,  and  ossum^  the  crescent  as  the  emblem  of 
their  city.  The  crescent  is  found  on  several  medals  of  Byzan- 
tintn,  and'it  is  said  that  the  Turks,  on  their  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, adopted  it  for  their  owu  device.  ^  Undet  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Lysimachus,  who,  after  his  death,  succeeded  to 
the-  government  of  Thrace,  Byzantium  waS)  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  Macedonians;  but  it  afterward  recovered  its  municipal 
independence,  which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Its.  commerce  was  prosperous,  but*it~was  e:xposed  on 
the  land  side  to  continued  incursions  of  Tluracians,  Scythians, 
and  other  barbarians,  who  jravaged  its  territory,  out  down  the 
harvest,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress^  The  niost  trouble* 
some  of  these  incursions  was  that  of  the  Gauls,  who  overran 
Macedonia  and  Northern  Greece  about  270  B.C.  The  Byzan* 
tines,  in  order  to  have  some  respite  from  them,  were  obliged  to 
pay  heavy  sums,  from  three  thousaind  to  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  a  year,  and  at  last  as  much  as  eighty  talents,  to  save , 
their  lands  from  being  ravaged  in  harvest,  time.  These  and 
other  burdens  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures  for  raising  money,  one  of  which  was  the  exacting  of 
a  toll  from  all  ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus,  "^hich  be- 
came the  cause  of  a  war  between  Byzantium  and  Rhodes,  about 
221  B.C.  / 

•  Byzatitium  allied  itself  to  Rome  against  Philip  11.  of  Mace- 
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donia,  «8  w6ll  as  agftinfit  Antioohaa  aaii  Mitliaradatas.  in  gob* 
aoqaenoe  of  its  servioes,  it  retained  its  liberty  as.  a  free  town^ 
oanfjBderata  witb  Rome,  and  its  eai^ys  ivere  treated  as  fore^ 
ambassaciore.  'Tliey  yreve-snlqeot)  how<9ve!r^  to  a  triimte,  ai 
Idast  imd^r  the  first  emperoro^  wbioli  Claiidias  femitied  fer  im 
yeais,  in  oonsideiaiioti  of  their  losses  doring  tiie  Tbraoian  war. 
In  oonseqtienoe  ^  some  frerii  domestio  broils^  Vei^pasiaa  took 
away  thebr  liberties  and  sent  thrai  a  goyemor«  In  the  oivii 
war  between  Sevens  and  Pesoelmias  Niger,  iite  ISyasAtines 
took  the  part  of  tbe  latter^  and  were  severdy  |ni|i]Bhed  for  this 
by  SevemS)  the  armed  men  and  chief  oitiaens  beaag  pat  to  deaths 
the  walls  being  rased,  and  the  remaining  jnhabiti^ts  beiag 
plaoed  nnder.  the  jnrisdietion  of  Perinthve.  ^  Sevems,  faoweTW^ 
relented  afterwalrd,  aiMl,  visiting  Byzantittm,  took  pains  to  em* 
bellisb  the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  AfdommOf 
in  honcHT  of  .  his  son  Antcmintis  Bassianus,  or  CaraoaUa.  The 
Byzantines  aftei'ward  had  the  misfortmie  of  offending  ChiUie* 
mis,  who  massacred  most  of  .the  inhabitants.  Finai^,  Con-^ 
stantine,  stsmok  with  the  sitnation  <^  Hie  plaoe,  determined  t9 
.build  a  new  eity  by  the  side  of  old  Bysantiiun,  and  which  ha 
chose  afterward  fer  the  capital  of  his  empire.  •  It  was  called  wX 
first  Nea  Bomay  'f  New  Rome,"  and  afterward  C<mUa$Um&p6^ 
Us.  The  new  city  was  founded  in  A.D.  328,  and  in  May^A.I>. 
330,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  It  became  the  capi- 
tal of  tiie  empire  nnder  Constantino,  and,  on  the  division  of  the 
Roman  world  into  the  eastern  and  ^jostem  empires,  the  capital 
df  tiie  former.  It  was  taken  by  tiie  Tnrks  in  1493.^  As  regards 
the  extent  of  old  Byzantium  previous  sto  the  time  of  C^wtan- 
tine,  there  is  some  discrepancy  of  authority ;  but  it  appears  aU 
most. certain  that  it  was  much  larger  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  The  common  opinion  iis  that  its  arc  eonespcmded 
to  that  of  the  present  seraglio  and  gardens  of  thd  sultan  ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  ooonpied  at  least  four  iput'  of  the  feurteen  ref> 
gions  of  the  tobsequent  city  of  Constantine,  namely,  the  four 
most  easterly  onea.  The  acropolis,  or  citadel,  stood  on  the  hill 
where  the  seraglio  now  is. 

The  ground  on  which  C<Histantinople  stands  is  fitted  by  na» 
•tore' for  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  dty,  the  oonnccting  link 
between  Europe  abd  Asia.  A  gently-sloping  promontory,  as^ 
oared  by  narrow  seas,  stretches  out  in  a  triangular  form  to* 
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ward  the  Asiiatio  oo&tinent,  from  which  its  extreme. point  k 
separated  by  so  narrow  a  strait  (the  Bosporus)  that  in  ti  quar^ 
ter  of  an  hoar  a  boat  oan  row  from  one  oontinent  to  the  other. 
Jnsfe^  before  tbe  Bosporus  wters  the  Sea  of  Marmara^  the  ohuK 
8ical  Propontis,  it  makes  a  deep  elbow  or  inlet  on  the  Europett 
rtore,  flowing  between  the  triangle  of  Constantinople  proper 
and  its  European  suburbs  of  OaUUa  and  Ptra^  -and  forming 
the  magnificent  port  of  the  '^  Golden  Horn.''  The  triangle^ 
which,  allowing  for  mismy  vacant  spaces  within,  the  walls,  is 
esEitirely  covered  by  Constantinople,  is  thus  washed  on  <»ie  ride 
(the  northern)  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  port,  and  on  the  other 
(the  southeast)  by  the  8ea  of  BSfi^rmara.  The  area  of  the  tri<- 
angle  is  occupied  by  gentle  hills/  As  Rome  wfts  built  on  seven 
hills,  90  the  Roman  founders  of  Constaotinople  called  these,  the 
"  Seven  hills,"  though,  if  the  principal  chain  only  were  counted^ 
there' would  be  less,  and  if  the  minor  liills  or  spaces  were  inolu* 
ded,  there  would  be  more  than  sev^i.  ,  The  modern  name  of 
OonstatUinop^is  is  Stamboulj  a  oomiption  from  i^  rdv  noAiv, 
a  phrase  employed  by  the  Greek  peasants  in  the  neighborhoodi 
Who,  when  I'epairing  to  Constantinople,  say  that  tbey  are  going 
*♦  to  the  city."  -  ^        . 

Proceeding  up  the  BosporuSj  we  come  to,  1.  Sycm^  siAse* 
gently  Justiniana^  a  harbor  answering  to  the  bay  near  Pero, 
one  of  tiie  suburbs  of  Ccmstantinople^  2.  Partus  MuiUhmmf 
**  the  Harbor  of  the  Women,"  now  BiMa  Liman,  3.  Porim§ 
SSnuTji,  "the  Harbor  of  the  Old  Men,"  now  Steina.  4.  Sinmi 
Oaspenes  or  Bathpcolpus^  now  the  Bay  of  Boiuk'Dere.-  5.  PAii^ 
i^a  or  Pkin6pdli8i  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bo8potus>  and  now 
Dercus, 

,  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  we  peroeive  the 
Vydn^ce  Insulce^  two  small,  rugged  islands,  about  forty  stadia 
from  it,  and  ^tuate,  according  to  Strabo,  one  near  the  Euro«i 
pe^ui,  the  other  near  the  Asiatic  side,  the  space  between  them 
being  twenty  stadia.  The  term  Cyamn^  (Kvdveoc)  has  refere 
eface  to  the  dark  blue  or  azure  color  of  their  rooks.  There  was 
an  ancient  fable  relative  to  these  islands,  namely,  that  they 
floated  about,  emd  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  might  chance  at  the  time  to  be  passii^  thrdoch 
the  straits.  The  Argo,  we  are  told  by  ApoHonius  Rhodius,  had 
k  narrow  escape  in  passing  througlu  and  lost  the  extremity  of 
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her  stern.  Henoe  to  the  name  Cyanem  is  ireqtientl]^  jomed  the 
terni  Symplegddes  (2i;|»7rAiyyiiJe?), «..  ^,y  the  "  Dashers,"  in  al- 
Itisioh  to  their  supposed  collision,  whenever  vessels  atteinpted 
to  pass.  Homer  calls  them  HAayrrot,  or  ?*  the  Wanderers*'' 
The  fablerelative  to  the  movements  of  these  isla^d3  arose  prob- 
ably from  their  appearing,  like  all  other  objects,  to  move  toward 
or  from  each  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itsel£ 
These  islands  axe  now  called  Pavonare, 

Rdturning  to  the  mainland  of  Thrace,  and  bending  around 
the  Promontorium  Paneum,  yre  oome  to,  1.  Philem^  called  by 
Arrian  Phrygia,  and  in  the  Pentinger  Table  Philias^  .now 
Philinej  having  near  it  a  promontory  also  called  Philias.    ^ear 
this  was  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  Mtucpbv  Tel^ogy  or  LoDg 
Wall,  erected  to.  secure  the  territory  of  Byzantium  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Thracians  and  other  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to'  the  Emperor  Anastaaius. 
2.  Halmydessus  or  Salmydessus^  to  the  northwest.    The  name 
properly  belonged'  to  the  edtire  range  of  coast  from  theThynian 
Promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  it  was  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  ih  particular  that  obtained  for  th0  Euxine  its 
earlier'  name  of  Ax^nosj  or  '^  inhospitable."     The  shore  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and,  when  any 
vessels  became  entangled  among  them,  ^he  Thracians  in  the 
vicinity  poured  dowii  upon  them,  plundered  their  bargees,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  crewa     The  modern  Midjek  answers  to  the 
ancient  city.    3.  AuUiH  TichoSj  a  short  distance,  beyond  the 
Th}mian  Promontory,  nowKurudere,  4.  ApoUania^  to  the  north* 
west,  a  Milesian  colony,  with  a. celebrated  temple  .of  ApoUo^. 
and  from  which,  according  to  Strabo,  Lucullus  brought  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  god  to  Bpme!     This  place  was  called  at 
a  later  day  Sozopdlis,  from  which  the  modem  name  SizeboU 
has  come  by  corruption.     5.  Anchidlusy  to  the  north,  belong* 
ing  to  the  territory  and  under  the  sway  of  Apollonia.     6.  ilfe- 
Bombria^  farther  north,,  called,  at  an  earlier  period,  Menebria^ 
or  *'  the  city  of  "Mena,"  and  now  Misseviria.    It  was  also  a  col* 
ony  of  Miletus. 

We  have  now  reached  the  confines  of  Lower  Mmsia.  a  coun* 
try  already  described  by  us  (page  246).  It  only  remains,  there- 
fore, to  notice  a  few  places  in  the  interior  of  Thrace.  1.  Phil^ 
ipplSpdiSy  on  the  southeast-  side  of  the  Hebrus,  and  near  th^ 
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northwestern  angle  ef.  Thraioe,    Its  earlier  nan^e  was  EumoU 
pias  and  Ponerqpolis^'  andy  being  situate  on  a  monntain  with 

^  three  summits,  it  reoeived  a  name  also  from  this,  which  in  the 
L&tin  geo^apbers  appears  as  Trimoniium,    Philip;  the  father 

^  of' Alexander,  founded  the  plaoe  anew/  and  called  it  after  him- 
self, Philippdpdlis.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  capital 
of  thQ  province  of  Thrace.  The  modern  name  is  FiUbe  or  PhiU 
ipopoli.  2.  HadridndpoliSi  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Tikrace,  on -the  River  Hebrus,  where  it  is  joined  by  the. Tons- 
kus,  now  Tonfa^  and  the  Harpessus,  now  Arda.  It.wais  found- 
ed by  and  named  after  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  is  now  Edrene 

'  or  Adrianqple.  The  site  of  this  city,  however,  was  previotisly 
occupied  by  et  small  Thracian  settlement  named  Ushudaffia^ 
and  its  very  advantageous  position  determined  the  emperor  in 
favor  of  erecting  a  large  city  on  the  spot.  '  Adrianople/was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1360,. and  oontinued  to  be  the  imperial 
city  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  3.  Phtinl^pdlisj  south  (^ 
the  preceding,  founded  and  named  in  honor  of  Plotina,  the  wife 
of  Trajan.  On  its  site,  at  a  later  day,  appears  the  city  of 
Didymotichos.  It  is  now  Dsjisr-Erkene.  Some,  however, 
make  Didymotichos  to  have  been  a  little  to  the  north,  and  to 
answer  to  the  modem  Demoiica.  4.  Trajdn6p6lis^  to  the  south, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  .Trajan,  and  subsequently  the  capital 
of  the  Pravincia  Bhodqpcea,  5.  M^tximidndpdlis,  to,  the  west 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  called  at  an  earlier  period  lamphora 
and  Porsulli,  The' ruins  still  exist  near  the  village  of  Gumer^ 
gifie.' 

Thrace  is  now 'the  Turkish  province  of  Roumelia. 

■  ■  *  ■ 

X.  MACEDONIA. 

»  - 

r    1.  Boundaries,  &.c. 

I.  Macedonia  Proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mcesiay 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  ranges  of  Orbelus  and 
ScCmius ;  on  the  east  by  Thrace^  from  which  it  was  separa- 
ted, down  to  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  by  the  River 
Strymon^  and  from  this  period  by  the  Nestus;  on  the- west  by 
Illyricum  and.  Epirus^  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
chains  of  Scardus  and  Pindus  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Thessaly^ 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambuman  Mountains, 


M 
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II.  In  the  tinie  of  Herodotad,  tiie  name  of.  Macedxmis  compti^ 
handed  only  the  csonntry  to  the  eoitUi  and  ^^^^t  of  the  Lydias. 
How  far  inland  he  oonoeiTod  that  it  ^^rtended,  does  not  appeet 
iGrom  bis  narratite. 

nit  The  boundaries  of  what  was  afterward  the  Soman  prov^ 
imce  of  Macedonia  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  According 
to  the  Epitomizer  of  Strabo,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Hadriatie 
on  the  west,  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  8cardu»y  OrMugj 
Rhodopcy  and  Haemui  on  th^  north,  by  the  Via  Egnaiiii  on 
tfie  south,  while  on  the  east  it  extended  as  iar  as  Cpps(ila  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  "  .  ' 

IV.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to  the  southern  bound* 

ary  of , the  province  of  Macedonia  can  pot  be  correct, 'since  wn. 

know  that  this  province  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of 

Achaii^  and  it  does  not  appear  thf^  the  province  of  Achaia  ex* 

tended  farther  north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly. 

•  V.  Macedonia  now  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe^  ondtiT 

the  name  of  Makedania^  or  FUiba  Vilajeti. 

« 
2.  HusToaiCAL  Sketch. 

I.  In  inquiring  injto  the  early  history  of  the  M^edonians^  two  qoestioiis,  vMdk 
are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to  be  kept  carefully  distinct,  hamely,  the  orif» 
gin  of  the  Macedonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  under  ths 
'f  emenide ;  for,  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the  Macedo- 
aiftn  prino^^were  descended  firoita  an  Hellenic  race,  it  a|>pear8  probable  that 
the  Macedonians  themselves  were  an  Hlyrian  people,  though  the  ooontiy  mial 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 

II.  The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the  Macedonians  as  barbarians, 
that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hellenic  origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manneit 
and  customs,  as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  early 
Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  appeat  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  nations 

^n.  According  to  many  ancient  writers,  Macedonia  was  anciently  called  £ms- 
thia ;  but  we  also  find  traces  of  the  name  Maeedarnani,  from  the  earliest  timesi 
under  the  ancient  forms,  of  Maeeta  {MaKirai)  and  Mdeedni  (Maxedvo/).  They 
appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  .Macedonia,  near 
Moadt  Pindus.  Herodptus  says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindus  were 
sailed  Macedonians ;  and  although  it  may  for  piany  reasons  be  doubted  whether 
tbe  Macedonians  had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it  may  be  in- 
iinrred  firom  t|ie  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Macedonians  once  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

IV.  The  origin  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a. subject  of  some,  intricacy  and 
'dispute.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the  ancient  authorities  agreOk 
aamely,  that  the  royal  fiunlly  of  that  oountty  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temeniditt 
of  Argos.  The  difference  of  opinion  principally  regards  the  individual  of  that 
ihmily  to  whom  the  honor  of  founding  this  monarchy  is  to  be  ascribed.  The 
account  of  Herodotus  seems  most  worthy  of  being  received.    According  to  this' 
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inriler,  three  bfo^en,  named  Qavanes,  ^ropus,  and  Perdiccaa,  deaoended  from 
Temenua,  left  Argoa,  their  aative  place,  in  queat  of  fortune»  and,  arriving  in 
myria,  passed  thence  into  Upper  Macedonia,  Where, 'after  experiencing,  some 
«iB£ttlttr  tulTentarea,  whioh  Herodotus  details,  Ibe^iat  leng^  suceeeded  in  ac- 
qairing  possession  of  a  jMrinoipality,  which  devtolved  on  Perdieiros,  tb^  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers,  and  who  is  therefore  considered,  by  both  Herodotus  and 
Tbucydides,  as  the  founder  of  the  M^qedonian  dynasty.  These  writers  have 
also  i^corded  the  names  of  the  suecessora  of  this  prince,  though  there  is  little  * 
to  interest  the  reader  in  their  faiatory. 

•  Y.  Before  the  thne  of  Philip,  &ther  of  Alexander,  all  the  countiy  beyond  tM 
River  Sirpno%  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from  Ampbipolis  to  Thee-' 
Sttlonica,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and  Pffionia  like\Mse  on  the  north.  Philip  coq- 
foe^  thiB  peniosota,  and  all' the  country  to  the  Rivef  NettttB  and  Mount  Rk^ 
ddipe^  as  also  Peonia  and  niyria  beyond  Lalce  JdifchriUit.,  Thus  the  widest  iim* 
its  of  Macedonia  were  from  the  JSgean  Sea  te  the  Ionian,  where  the  Drino 
ibrmed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amount- 
ad  to  nineteen.  Macedonia  firtfttiecame  powerful  under  this  monarch,  whd, 
taking  advantage' of  the  atfength  of  the  oouatry,  and  the  warlike  dfapoaltioii  #f ' 
its  inhabitants,  rednced  Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  brois,  in  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea. 

Vr.  His  son  Alexander  aubdued  Asia,  and  by  an  unlnten:upted  series  of  vic- 
taries  for  ten  sacoesaite  yeara>  made  Macedonia^  in  a  abort  time,  the  mistress 
of  half  the  world.  After  his  death  this  iitomenae  empire  was  divided.  .  Maoe* 
donia  received  anew  its  ancient  limita,  and,  after  several  battle^  tost  its  do>, 
minion  ov^r  Greece.  The  alliance  of  Philip  11.  with  Carthage;  during  the  sec- 
end  Punio  war,  gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  delayed  their 
revenge  for  a  season,  but  philip^  having  laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  AOteniafta 
called  the  Romans  to  their  aid.  The  latter  d^c^arod  war  against  MacedoHiiil 
and  Philip  was  compelled  io  sue  for  peace,  to  surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce 
liis  army  to  fiye  hundred  men,  and  defray  the  expanses  of  tfie  war. 

VII.  Perseus,  the  auccesaor  of  Philip,  liaving  ta^en  up  arms  against  Rome, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  the  Romana  took  po*>^ 
session  of  the  country.  Indignant  at  their  oppression,  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscus  i  but,  after  a  long  struggle,  thej 
were  overcome  by  Qnintus  Ciecilius,  surnamed,  from  his  conquest,'  Macedonicua,^ 
and  the  countiy  became  a'Roman  province  B.C.  148. 

•  Yin.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  the  country  was  di* 
vtded  into  four,  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  comprised  all  the  countiy 
between  the*  Rivers  Strymon  and  Nestus,  and  whatever  Perseus  held  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  hitter,  with  the  exception  of  JBnos,  Maron&i,  and  Abdglra,  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  the  districts  of  Bisaltia  and  Heraclea  Sintica  wei» 
included  in  this  division.  The  fcconui  was  formed  of  the  country  situated  be- 
tween the  Strymon  atfd  the  Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pieonia.  The 
Ow'd  extended  (rem  the  latter  river  to  the  Peneua.  Thefimtth  region  reatihed 
fiOam  Monnt  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  lUyrioum  and  Epirus.  Awfkipolia  yrwM 
made  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  Thu9Qloniea  of  the  seoond,  Petla  of  tha 
third;  and  Pe^onm  of  the  iburth. 
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3.  Mountains. 


'  The  chief  inonntain  raages  of  Macedonia  aie  the  following: 
1  MoNB  ScARDUs,  Separating  in  part  niyrioum  firomMacedo- 
nia,  and  now  .called  by  the 'Turks  and  Servians^  TcAar  Dagh. 
n.  Orbelus,  a  prdongation,  in  fact,  of  the  range  of  Scardus, 
tod  Beparating  in  part  Macedonia  on  the  north  from  Upper 
MtBsia,  Its  oontinuation.to  the  east  waa  called  Scdmius^  which 
also  formed  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Macedonia.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  range  of  Orbefus  is  at  thepresent  day  in 
modern  Serviaj  and  is  called  Argentaro.        .     , 

ni^  Panoaus,  a  ridge  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Macedonia  from  the  tune  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  It  has 
already  been  described  (page  423). 

IV.  RHOndpE,  forming}  in  a  great  degree,  the  eastern  bound* 
ary  of  Macedonia,  and  already  described  (page  423). 

V.  CANl>Avn  MoNTBS,  ou  the  confines  of  Ulyricum,  and  8 
'  branch  of- the  GahahVii  MonteSy  which  Iftst  were  between  i?- 

Iptis  OrcRca  and  Macedonia.    The  modern  name  is  Crasta. 

VI.  MoNS  At9os,  a  mountain  in  the  district  of  ChaldkUeej 
and  situate  on  a  peninsula  called  Acte,  between  the  Sinus 
StrymGnicuSy  now  the  Gulf  of  Contessa^  and. the  Sirvus  Sin- 
giticusy  now  the  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  Modern  travellers  give 
the  height  as  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifiy-three  feet ; 
tiie  anofent  writers,  however,  in  their  usual  style  of  exaggera 
lion,  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  saw  the  sun  rise 
three  hours  before  those  who  lived  on  the. shore  at  its  base 
They  also  inform  us  that,  at  the  summer  solstice,  it  projected 

'  its  shadow  on  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  capital  city  of 
the  island- of  Lemnos,  though  at  the  distance  of  eighty-seven 
miles !  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  out  a  canal  through 
the  peninsula  of  Athos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doub- 
ling the  promontory,  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previously 
sustained  a  severe  loss,  in  passing  around  it.  Athos  was  fabled 
to  have  received  its  hame  from  a  giant,  who,  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods,  hurled  it  from  Thrace  to  its  position  in,  Macedonia. 
The  modem  name  of  ^e  mountain  is  Monte  SantOy  an  appel- 
lation derived  from  the  number  of  religious  houses  upon  it 
The  situation  is  extremely  healthy,  ^nd  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  longevity. 
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Vn.  Olymi^us  Mons,  a  celebrated  motmtain  on  the  coast  ot 
Thessaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  entire  range, 
between.the  latter  country  and  Macedonia.  The  highest  sum^ 
mit  in  the  chain,  the^  one^  namely,  on,  th^  Tbessalian  coast,  and 
to  which  the  name"  of  OlympuswE*^  specially  confined  by  the 
polets,!  was  fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods.  Traveilers 
.  diwell  with  achniratibn  i)n  its  colossal  magnificence^  the  motint* 
ajn  seeming  to  rise  at  once  froni  the  sea,  and  to  hide  its  head, 
amid  the  clouds.  The  modemi  name  of  Olympus  with  the 
Greeks. is  EliinbOj  and  with  the  Turks  Semavat  Evi.-  Its 
rugged  ^tline  is  broken  into  many  summits,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance-Homer gives  it  the  epithet  of  7roA,t;dc/pdf,  "  of  many 
ridges."  It  is  never-  completely  free  from  snow,  and  hence 
Hesiod  characterizes  it  with  the  ejfithet  of  vttpdeig.  An  account 
of  the  passes  in  the  nmge  of  Olympus  will  ]be  found  under  the 
Gec^aphy  of  Thessaly.  .       ^      ♦    ^ 

Vin.  CAMBuim  MoNTES,  a  range  fdrming  the  southern  bpund- 
ary  of  Macedonia,  and  separating  it  from  Thessaly.  In  this 
raiige  was  the  Perrhsebian  defilej  known  more  particularly  by 
the  name  of  Volustand,  now  Volutza,  and  not*  far  from  Aza* 
rus.  The  security  of  this  pass  appealed  so  important  to  Per- 
seus, on  ibe  approach  of  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  last  Macedonian  war,  that  he'  occupied  it 
with  ten  thousand  men.  The  ancient  name  Cambunii  {Kc^ 
totyvia  'Opij)  has  evidently  /3oi;v6f,  ^'  a  hill,"  as  its  root. 

f    4.  BriviQRs.    '  .    i  .  - 

• 

I.  Nestus^  the  eastern  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Alex^der.  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  the 
geography  of  Thrace  (page  424). 

n.  Strymon^  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  ScomtuSj  and  form-    ^ 
ing  the  earlier  boundary  of  Macedonia  on  the  east.    This  river 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  geography  of  Thrace  (page 
424,  seq.). 

in.  JSaliacmonj  a  large  cmd  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  naipe  of  Canaiomi^ 
and  which  are  properly  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Pindus 
to  the  north.  It  empties  into  the  Sinus  Thermatcus^  or  Gulf 
of  Salonikiy  and  js  called  by  the  Turks,. according  to  Leake,  . 
Inj^KwrirSOU.    In'the  time  of  Herodotus  this  river  *v^as  joined 
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tj  ^e  Lfdiasj  a  diaoharge  <^  tiiaLnke  of  Pella  ;  bat  a  ohange 
hflii  now.  laken  pkoe  in  the  ooufse  of  the  latter,  whkdi  joins,  not 
the  Haliaomon,  but  tbe  Axkts.  ^ 

IV.  ^ius^  next  to  the  Strytncm  the  moist  ooosiiderable  rrnat 
of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount  ScarduSj  abovs 
Scopij  the  modeni  Bcapiaj  a&d|  after  receiving  thb  waters  of 
the  ErigonuSy  Lydicts^  and  A^trceusy  it  falls  into  the  Simm 
Thermaicut,  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  river  assumed  the  name 
of  BardaruSy  whence  is  derived  that  of  Varddrij  whidi  it  now 
bears.  v 

5.  Gulfs. 

1.  Sinus  StrpmlMcuSy  now  the.  Gulf  of  Cantessa^  recerring 
the  waters  of  the  Biver  Strymon.  2.  Sim»  SingiOcuSy  mm 
Gulf  of  MatUe  Sattio.  8«  Sinus  Toranaiausy  now  Golf  <rf 
Ciissandhra.    4,  Sinus  Tl^ermdicusy  now  Gulf  ai  SalonikL 

6.  Promontoribs. 

1.  Acrodthon  or  Acrothdouj  the  upper  extremity  of  the  peR* 
insula  of  Aote,  takow  Cape  Monte  Santoi  2.  Npmph4Bum  Prom^- 
ontortufAy  the  lower  extremity  of  the  same  peninsula,  now  Cape 
Si,  George.  d.'Amp^los  Promonioriuniy  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sithomaj  now  Cape  Faiso.  4.  Derrhis  Prom* 
otUoriumy  at.the  extremity  of  the  same  promontory^  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Cape  Drepano.  5.  Carnal 
irmum  Promontoriumj  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 
/ene,  now  Cape  Canistro^  or,  as  others  say,  Cape  Pagliari. 
6*  Posukum  Pramonioriutnj  cm  the  ^me  peninsula,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  preoeding. 

7.  Products. 

Ancient  Macedonia  was  a  mountainous  ssid  woody  region, 
the  riches  of  which  oonsisted  chiefly  in-  mines  of  gold  irnd  silver. 
The  coasts,  however,  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Hie 
Qold,  ^gged  mountains  abounded  in  timber,  kine,  and  goats, 
particularly  about  Odessa..  Mod^n  Macedonia  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  soil  more  fruitful  than  the  richest  plains  of  SioUy,  and 
there  are  few  districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  the  ooosta  of 
Athos  or  the  ancient  PhalchUce. 


8.  Divisions 

Tia^maiQdiYisiopBofMaoedohia  were  the  foUowmg:  l.L^ 
t^fis  or  Lyneu$';  3.  Stymphdlia;  3.  Oresiis;  4  Elimia  fnf 
Elimidtis;  5.  Eardifa ;  6,  Pieria ;  7.BottiiBa;  8,Emathia; 
9,  Mygddnia;  10.  ChalcUfU:e ;  11.  Bisaltiai  togeth^  with 
Paotiia  and  its  subdivisiott^.  We  will  now  proceed  to  oonsider 
these  sabdivisioDS  separately. 

1.  LYNCUS  0»  LtNCBSTIS. 

t  XfiMM»  80  eslM  l^  Tfaucjrdidn  sod  Livf ,  nw  situate  to  the  east  of  the 
DiaMBNtu  of  lUyrif^  froai  whose  t^toiy  il  wee  puted  hy  the  ehain  of  Mount 
BenaMox  Boroy  while  on  the  north  il^  adjoined  Pelagonia^  and  Deurtopus,  A\t^ 
tpiota of Paoaia.  Jt was wateiedby the Brigoaus and ita tribataiy Streams, and 
ivae  traveraed  by  the  great  Egnatian  Way. 

'  II.  The  lyacctftf  were  at  firat  pn  indepeodaat  people,  governed  by  their  owa 
priaoee,  who  were  aaid  lo  he  deaoeoded  ftom  the  ilhiatrioua  family  of  the  Ba»> 
ehiadffi  at  Corinth.  Arrhibttua,  one  of  thia  line,  oeoupied  the  throne  when  Bra*- 
Uaa  ttodertook  hie  expedition  into  Thraoe.  Al  the  aolieiCation  of  Perdiooaa, 
who  was  anziooa  to  add  the  territory  of  Arriiihsna  to  his  owndoauniona,  Braa- 
idaa,  in  coojunction  with  a  Macedonian  ibioe,  iOTaded  Lyno^,  but  waa  aoaa 
compelled  to  retire  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Illyriana,  who  joined  the 
troops  of  the  J^ynccstian  prince,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  tetreat. 

in.  Strabo  infonns  us  thai  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  ArrhdbaBUS  (aa  he  writes  the 
name),  waa  mother  of  Eurydice,  who  married  AapQmtaa,  the  father  of  PhiHik 
'  By  thia  marriage  it  is  prpbable  that  th^  principeJiity  of  Lyncua  became  annexed 
,  t^  the  coown  of  Macedonia. 

lY.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography  of  this  part  of, Macedonia  would 
be  Teiry  limited^  were  it  not  for  the  information  we  deriye  from  Lity's  histoqr 
of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  in  Macedonia,  which  commenced  apparen^br 
with  the  invasion  of  Lyncestis.  /^ 

Places,.  &0..  in  Lyncestis. 

On  entering  this  territory  from  the  country  of  the  Dassaretii^ 
the  consul  Sulpicius  encamped  on  the  River  Bema  {Bevoq)^ 
doubtless  a  smaU  stream  flowing  into  the  Ertgonusj  and  near  it 
must  hav^  stood  the  .town  of  Bea^  (Bevs^),  nouNitioned,  as  well  as 
the  river,  by  Stephanos.  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  army^  were 
stationed  on  a  hill  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant 
firom  the  enemy,  near  Aih&cm^  which  was  probably  a  town  m 
oalled.  After  some  skirmishing,  the.  Roman  general  advaiiqedi 
to  Octolophus.  Tbucydides,  before  this,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  Brasidas,  does  not  notice  any  towns,  but  merely 
villages  belonging  to  the  Lynoestse.  At  a  later  period,  howev- 
er, we  hear  of  one.  city  of  importance  in  their- territory,  name- 
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IjT}  Heracleay  surnamod  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which  we 
kitt>w  t9  have  stood  on  the  Egnatian  Way  bbth  £rom  PolybitiB, 
as  oited  by  Strabo,  and  from  the  Itineraries.  The  editoi'  of  the 
French  Strabo  says  its  ruins  retain  the  name  of  Ereldi,  More 
than  one  writer  of  antiquity  has  notioed  some  remai^ftble  aoid- 
uloHs  springs  in  the  district  of  LyncestiSi  which  were  said  tp 
inebriate  those  who  drank  the  water  in.  sufficient  qoantity. 
Their  locality  has  been  fixed  by  Brown  M  Eceisso  Verbeni. 

8.  STYMPHALIA. 

I.  This  di^triot,  called  also  Stymphdlis,  was  sitaate  in  the  sontliweeteni  angle 
of  the  countiy,  and  was  annexed  to  Macedonia  on  the  conquest  of  that  ooantry 
by  the  Roidaans.  '     '' 

.  II.  It  lay  on  the  hordeis  of  lUyricum,  Epiras,  and  Tbessaly,  and  adjoining 
the  territory  of  the  Atintanes,  who  were  also  annexed  to  Macedonia  by  the  Ro- 
maos,  with  the  Ghaonians  and  the  Tymphei  of  Molossis.  This  will  answer  in 
modem  geography  to  the  district  of  Komt^Of  so  called  from  a  flooiishing  town 
north  of , the  Zo^ora 'MonntainSi  and  at  do  great  distance  from  the  sonrce  of  the 
Aous,  where -the  ancient  city  of  GyrUma  may  perhaps  have  stood.  T^is  city  of 
Gyrtona  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  biit  by  no  other  author,  and  must  not  be 
ocmfounded  with*  the  Thessali^  Cyfton. 

3.  ORESTIS. 

Tbk  Oresta  were  situated  apparently  to  the  southeast  of  the  Lyacest«,  and, 
like  them,  were  6rigina]ly  independent  ef  the  Macedonian  kings,  though  after- 
ward annexed  to  their  dominions.  From  their  vicinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them 
frequently  connected  with  that  country.;  indeed,  Stephanus  terras  them  a  Mo- 
lossian  tribe.  At  a  late  period  they  became  subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Mace- 
•don,  but,  haying  revolted  under  the  protecition  of  a  Roman  force,  they  were  de* 
dared  free. onHhe  conclusion  of  peace  between  iPhilip  and  the  Romans.   . 

Places  in  Orestis. 

The  OQuntry  of  the  Orestse  was  apparently  of  small  extent, 
and  oontained  but  few  towns.  Leake  makes  it  to  have  extend- 
ed from  the  prest  of , the  ridge  of  Pindos  to  the  mountains  be- 
yond the  valleys  of  Kastoria  and  M&vrovOj  and  to  have  cenn- 
prehended  the  modern  districts  of  GVamts^^r,  Anaselitzay  and 
Kastoria.  We  may  notice,  1.  OrestiOj  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Orestes,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  race.  Leake 
supposes  it  to  have  been  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oram' 
moSf  a  part  of  the  great  central  ridge  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of 
Ana^elitzay  and  the  most  central  and  fertile  part  of  the  country. 
Stephanus  says  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  ArriaU)  however,  makes  him'  to  have  been  an  Eordsean. 
According  to  Leake,  we  must  seek  for  the  sit6  of  Orestia  near 


tbe  iflsiue  of  the  Hftliaoman  iato  iiie  plain  of  Anaselitza.  %  Cel^ 
Uruttij  said  by  LiyytQ  ha^D  been  sitDftted  in  a  peniafnila^  ani 
to  have  had  its  walls  sorrocinded  bj  a^  lake,  to  whioh  there  waa 
lut  one  approadi  firom.the  main  land  by  a  nanrow  path.  These ^ 
paxticalaiB  serve  to  identify  it  exactly  with  the  modem  IBtuiih 
ria^  on  a  peninsula  in  the^lake  of  the  same  name. 

4.  EHMEA. 
This' district  lay  to  the  sontheast  of  Orestia,  and  comprehended,  according  to 
Leake,  the  modem  districts  of  GreffenOf  Vjenja,  and  Tjersen^^  It  was  at  one 
time  independent,  bat  Was  afterward  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  <aBd 
anaHy  inchided  by  the  Romans  iti  the  fourth  division  of  that  proyinc&  Though 
a  moantainons  and  barren  tract,  it  mnst  hare  been  a  very  important  acquisition 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  froii^.  its  sitoation  with,  regard  to  Epirus  nnd  Thes- 
saly,  there  being  several  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces  from 
Elknea.    The  Cambunn  Mantes  separated  Elimea  from  Thessaly. ... 

'  ^         Places  iw  ELiBciB'A. 

1.  Elimea  ox  ElinHumf  the  capital  of  tbe  district,  on  the  Riy-i 
er  Haliacmonx  and  not  far  £rom  the  modem  Oreuno.  Tradi- 
tion made  it  to  have  been  fennded  by  Elyhias,  a  Tyrrhenian 
chief.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Elylna.  Livy  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  in  Ms  account  of  .the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perseua 
against  Stratns,  when  that  prince  assembled  his  forc^  and  rtr 
viewed  them  at  Elymea, '  2.  JSdne^  another  town  of  Tyrrhe- 
nian origin^  founded,  as  was  said,  ]by  ^anus,  the  son  ,of  ^Ij^-^ 
mas,  king  of  that  nation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elimea,  Some  traces  of  the  name  seem  to 
be  preserved  in  that  of  VdnitcheSj  which  is  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Greuno: 

.'  5.  EORDJSA. 
This  district  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Orestis,  and,,  according  to  Leake,,  com* 
prehended  the  modern  Bu^at  Sarighiul,  and  O^frovo.  Tbncydides  reports  that 
the  Eordspi  were  dispossessed  by  the  Macedonians  of  their  original  settlements,, 
^hichr  however,  stiU  continued  to  be  called  Eordaa^  and  he  fiftther  states  that 
a  small  remnant  of  this  ancioat  race  had  established  itself  near  Pkyfca,  whicli 
was  apparently  a  town  of  Mygdonia.  There  is  in  Stephanus  a  cunous  quota- 
tion relative  to  this  people,  which  would  be  very  important  in  proving  that  th^ 
population  of  Greece  was  pfincipally  derived  £nom  the  north,  poiild  we  relj  Oft 
the  authority  of  the  writer  whom  Stephanus  quotes,  an  historian  name4  Suidas. 
This  individual  asserts  that  the  CerUauri  and  Leleges  were  at  an  eariy  period 
caUed  Eordi. 

•  r 

Places  in  EoRSiBA.  ^ 

1.  Cellw^  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  to  the  sotithwest  of  Edessa^ 

Ff 
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firom  whiohy  aoGordidg  to  the  Itmerarios,  it  was  tweniy-eigfat 
miles  distant.  It  is  meittioiied  by  Hi^rodes  b»  k  town  c(  Mace" 
don*^  Consularis,  We  may  plabe  its  site  not  &r  from  the  pres^ 
ent  Khan.  6i  Kirpini^  near  the  defile  which  anciently  opnneoted 
Macedonia  with  the  territory  of  Airhibseus.  2.  Amisia^  a  shore 
distance  to  tixe  east  of  the  preceding.  According  to  Leajke,  it 
was  situate  in  what  is  now  the  vale  of  OstrovOj  and  possibly 
may  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  Bamf4&  of  Polybius. 

6.  PIERIA,    . 

I.  This  district  lay  to  tbe  east  and'  soatbeast  of  Eordaea  and  Climea,  and  is 
one  of  t&e  most  interesting  parts,  of  M^edonia,  both  in  consideration  of  the 
traditions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as  being  the  first  s^at  of  the  Muses,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus,  and. also  oC  the  important  events  which  occoned 
there  at  a  later  period,  involving.  4he  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and. 
many  otherparts  of  Greece. .    V  -      . 

II.  The  nsime  of  Pieria  waa  known  to  Hon]/^r,,and  uras  derived  from  the  Piertt. 
These  Pieres,  having  been  pressed  by  the  early  Macedonian  princes,  crossed  the 
River  $trymon,  in  part  at  least,  and  settled  in. Thrace,  where  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  castles  ixf  the  Pieriifns  in  his  account  of  the  ^expedition  of  Xerxes, 
and  where  we  ha^e  already  noticed  them  in  the  geography  of  Thrace.  Jt  is 
customary  to  c^ll  the  Pieres  a  Thracian  race,  but  this  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
since  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  semi-barbarons  communities  of 
Thrace  proper,  namely,  the  Edones,  Odrysie,  and  Odgmanti  of  the  historical 
ages^  They  appear  to  have  obtained,  the  .appellation  of  Thraciana  merely  Mm. 
the  accidental  circnmstance  of  their  having  settled  in  Thrace. 

ni.  Hence,  when  we  read  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  re« 
specting  the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece,  such  as  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Muscus, 
and  Thamyris,  that  they  were  Thracwut  we  must  understand  by  this  merely  that 
they  were  Picriam.  These  Pierians,  moreover,  from  the  intellectual  raUtions 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian  race ;  and 
this  supposition  is  confiriAed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  founts 
ains,  6tc.  We  find  them^  also,  up  to  the  time  of  the  JEolic  and  Dorie  migrations, 
living  in  certain  di^ricts  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  that  is,  around  Helicdn  and  Par- 
na8s^s,  and  their  name  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  poetical  history  of 
Greece.  ^ 

rv.  The  boundaries  which  hisltorians  and  geographers  have  assigned  to  this 
province  vary  considerably.  It  win  be  safest,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Ptolemy,  who  gfves  the  name  of  PieHa  to  all  the  country  between 
the  jnoatb  of  the  Petagus  and  that  of  the  Lydias.  The  natural  boundary  of 
Pieria  toward  Perrhebia,  the  contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus^  which,  beginning  from  the  Beneus,  closely  follows 
tile  coast  of  Pieria  till  beyond  Dium,  where  it  i^iirikes  off  in  a  northwestern  di- 
reetioii  toward  the  interior  of  Macedonia. 

•  ■  •  '  

Places  in  Pieria. 

BE6iNNp>ro  from  the  mouth  of  thd  Peneus,  the  first  Maoedo- 
nian  town  is  PhUa^  situate  apparently  near  the  sea^  at  no  great 
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distance  from  Tempe,  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  when 
their  army  had  penetrated  into  iPieria  by  the  passes  of  Olym^ 
pns  from  Thessaly.  This  place  was  built/  as  Stephanus  in* 
forms  us,  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigoniis  Gonatas,  who  named 
it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are,  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,'  probably  those  which  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near 
Platamona,  and  which  he  regarded  as"  the'  remains  of  Hera- 
dea,  Leake,  however,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Clarke.  We  c(»ne 
next  to,  2.  HeracUa  or  Heracleuniy  five  miles  beyond  Phila,' 
and  half  way  between  Dium  and  Tewpe.  Cramer  makes  it 
answer  to  the  modem  Litochori^  but  Clarke  and  Leake  agretj» 
in  identifying  it  with  Platamona^  as  already  remarked.  '  Livy 
informs  us  that  it  was  buUt  on  a  rods:  overhanging  a  river. 
Heraclea  was  taken  in  'a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Romans 
in  the  war  with  Perseus,  as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed 
the  walls  under  cover  of  the  manoeuvre  called  tesfudoj  they  suo« 
oeieded  so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications,  that  they  were  in* 
duced  to  employ  the  same  means  against  the  loftier  and  more 
difficult  works ';  raising,  therefore,  the  testudo  to  an  elevation 
which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans  drove  the  garrison 
from  the  ramparts,  ^d  captured  the  place.  A. little. distance 
beyond  Heraclea  was  the  River  Enipeus^  rising  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus, and,  though  nearly  dry  in  summer,  yet  in  winter  rendered 
a  considerable  torrent  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  modern  name, 
according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  Malathria. 

3.  Dtum,  five  miles  beyond,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Macedonia,  and,  though  not  large,  the  great  bul^^ark  of  its 
maritime  frontier  to  the  south.  It  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  Here  were  depo^ 
ited  twenty-five  of  the  works  of  Lysippus,  representing  the 
HalpoijOT  peers  of  Alexander,  who. fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Oranious.  It  duffered  severely,  however,  during  the  Sdcial 
War,  from  an  incursion  of  the  ^tolians,  who  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  walls,  houses,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  the  pordb* 
es  around  the  temple  with  the  ofTeringSf  and  all  the  royal  stat- ' 
nes.  The'  Macedonians,  however,  soon  retaliated  on  the  JEto^ 
lian  capital.  In  the  War  with  Perseus,  Dium  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and,  by  tiie  importance 
of  its  situation^  it  became  at  length  a  Roman  colony.  D^An- 
ville  a,nd  Cramer  fix  the  site  of  Dium  on  a  spot  now  called 
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Standia  ;  Clarke^  however,  aiul  lueake  are  in  favor  of  the  plaia 
of  Katerina.  Dium  is  one  wiong  luuAerous  instanoes  of  anr 
oietit  cities  of  pprdence  and  oelebrity  sitnated  in  the  mo^t  un- 
healthy spots.  It  lay  ahout  one  mile  from  the  sea,  -and  ^alf  of 
this  space  was  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  iixe  moiitb  of 
'  tha  River  Baphyrus^  now,  according  to  Clarke^  tiie  Mawro  Nero^ 
but,  according  to  othef  s,*  the  SphetiH. 

4.  Libetbva  oxLibethriumy  between  Dium  and  Heiradea,  and 
near  a  torrent  m^ned  Su$.  Fausanias  reports  a  tradition  that 
tiiis  town  was  once  destroyed,  together  with  all  its  inhabitants^ 
by  an  inundation  of  this  torrent,  and  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  tomb  of  Orphelis,  which  was  near  Libethra,  had  been  in- 
jured by  another  accident,  whicti  exposed  the  poet's  bones  to 
iight  His  remains  were  removed  by  the  people  of  Dium  to. a 
eqpot  twenty  stadia  distant .  from  their,  city  toward  Olympus, 
where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him.  Leake  thinks  that 
the  Sm  is  the  ,same  river  with  the  Enipeus,  and  that  Libethra 
was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Cramer 
places  Libethra  to  the  southwest  of  Dium*  The  name  of  Li« 
.bethrus  was  given  to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  which  stood  above 
the  town.  .Hence  the  Muses  were  sumamed  Libethrides  as 
well  as  JPierides.  5.  Pimplea^  not  far  from  the  preceding,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus.  Cramer  places  it  to  the  northeast 
of  Libethra.  Leake  fixes  its  site  at  the  modern  Litochoro. 
From  this  place  the  Muses  were  called  JPimpletdes.  6.  Pyd$ic^ 
to  the  north  of  Dium,  following  the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  by  Paulus  J^milius  over  the  Macedo- 
nian army  under  .Perseus,  which  put  an  end  io  that  ancient 
empire.  Pydna,  befcore.this,  had  been  a. cause  of  dispute  be* 
tween  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  and  the  Athenians,  and  that 
iQonar(5h  eventually  took  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to  Olyntbus. 
Here,  also,  at  a  later  period,  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexan- 
der, was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  having,  been  compelled  at 
length  to  s^rr^nder,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  she  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Leake  places  Pydna 
at  the  modern  Ayttn.  Beyond  Pydna  was  a  considerable  for- 
est named  Pieria^  which  probably  furnished  the  Pierian  pitch 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (iv.,  195). 

7.  Methoney  about  forty  stadia  north  of  Pydna,  according  to 
tiie  epitomist  of  Strabo.    This  place  is  celebrated  in  histoiy 
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Srom  the  oiraimistsiiofi  of  J^hilip's  having  lost  an  eye  in  besiege 
jBg  it  It  was  a  Onek  ookmy,  and  was  settled  by  a  paarty  of 
Sretrians;  There  was  another  M^tiione  in  Theesaly,  whi<A 
flMist  not  be  aoofounded  with  the  Maoed«iian  oity.  Leake 
fzes  the  site  t)f  tlie  latter  at  Ekutherochori. 

The  interior  of  Pieria  is  little  known  to  us,  and  ewa  this  U%^ 
tb  is  so  unsatis&ctary  that  we  pass  at  onoe  to     - 

7.  BOTTI^A.  - 

I.'  Thb  name  of  BottyuL,  or  Bottimisj'waB  aneiently  given  to  a  narrow  space 
of  country  situated  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  as  Herodotus  infoiina 
US  (Tii./ 127),  though  in  another  passage  he  extends  it  beyond  the  Lydias  as  far 
as  the  Axius." 

n.  The  BoUuii,  however,  had  been  early  expelled  from  this  district  by  the 
Macedonian  princes,  and  had  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Axius,  about  Thenoe 
and  Olynthus,  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement  with  the  Chalcidians,  another 
peot^e  of  Thracian  origin,  occupying  the  country  of  Chalcidice,  and  along  wit]^ 
them  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Athenians,  who  held  Potidsa  during 
the  Peloponnesiian  war. 

Places  in  Botti^a. 

1.  The  first  town  on  the  coast,  after  crossiiiig  the  Kiver  Hct* 
lidcmofij  is  Alorus^  seventy  stadia  firom  Methone,  aooording  tcu 
liie  epitolmizer  of  Btrabo.  It  ai^ears  to  have  stood  not  far  firom 
Kapsochoriy  the  position  of  which  is  opposite  to  the  innermost 
part  of  the  Sinus  Tkertnaicus.  2.  Ichnns^  placed  by  Herodotus 
in  Bottieea,  and  which,  perhaps,  stood  near  the  month  of  the 
Lydias..  The  name  was  sometimes  written  AchruB:  3;  Pella^ 
at  the  distance  of. one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  Lydia^,  in  the  interior.  Herodotus  assigns  it  to 
Bottieea,  but  Ptolemy  to  Emathia.  We  are  told  by  Demos- 
tiienes  that  Pella  was  but  a  small  and  insignificant  place  be^ 
fore  it  beoame  the  birth-place  of  Philip.  This  monarch  aj^ars 
to  have  enlarged  and  embellished  it,  as  did  also  his  son  Alex«- 
ander,  who  was  likewise  born  here.  From  this  time  it  eontin** 
ned  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  the  earlier  capital 
having  been  ^gcB  or  Edessa.  Stephanus  reports  that  the  more 
ancient  appellation  was  Bunomus  or  Bunomeia,  which  it'  ex^ 
changed  for  the  name  of  its  founder  Pellas.  It  was  situate  near 
a  lake  of  considerable  size,  the  cmtlet  of  which  was  the  River 
L^iaSy  now  the  Karasmak  ^or  Mauroneri.  Into  this  lake 
IVAnville  and  Cramer  make  a  river  to  flow,  named  the  Ms*- 
ir<Bt^y  the  modem  name  of  which  they  give  as  the  Vistritza  ; 
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Leake,  boweY$Xj  gires  Moglenitiko  as  the  appellation,  empkyad 
by  the  modern  jG-reeks,  End  makesi  its  ancient  name  to  bave 
been  th&  Lydiasy  so  that,  according  to  him,  the  Jliyer  Ly  dias 
flowed  into,  or  rather  formed  the  lake,  and  then  emefiged  from 
it  at  the. lower  extremity.  The  baths  of  Pellaare  spoken  of 
by  the  ancient  writers,  bnt  are  said  to  have  been  iignrions  to 
health,  producing  biliary  complailLtB.  The  rains  of  Pdla  are 
yet  visil)le.on  the  spot  called  PalaHsa  or  Alaklisi. 

8.  emXthTa. 

t.  EmiUhta  was  the  most  ancient  name  applied  to  Macedonia  by  the  Greek 
tmters,  and  appears  ori|rinaI]y  to  have  meant  merely  the  territory  around  jEga 
or  EdesMo,  between  t)ie  Lydias  and  Haliacmon.  It  was  to  this  Emathia,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Fausanias  and  other  writers,  that  Perdiccaa, 
the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  came  from  Argos,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  JEg^i -ot  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district,  at  that  time  ruled 
orer  by  Midas,  where  lie  established  his  empire. 

n.  At  a  later  peilod,  Emathia  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  lying  nort^ 
0f  Bo^i€UL  and  south  of  Pc^cmia,  and  having  the  Axium  during  a  part  of  its 
course  as  its  eastern  boundaiy.  It  is  in  this  sense  we  shall  here  consider  the 
icim. 

Places  in  Emathia. 

1.  JS^^  or  Edessa^  the  early  capital  of  Emathia,  and  saba^* 
quently  the  chief  city  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  until  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Pella.  Even  after  this  eyent 
it  remaixied  the  place  of  sepulture  fojr  the  royal  family,  since 
we  s^o  told  that  Philip  and.  Eurydice,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  been  put  to  deatl;  by  Qlympias;  were 
btgried  here  by  Cassander,  Pausanias  states  that  Alexander 
was  to  have  been  interred  here.  It  was  at  j^gse,  moreoyei^ 
that  Philip  wasajssassiaated  by  Pausanias,  while  celebrating 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  Alexander^  king 
of  Epirus.  It  is  uncertai^  which  of  the,  two  appellations,  jlBg» 
or  Edessa,  is  the  more  ancient.  The  Greek  writers  often  call 
the  place  by  the  latter  name.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
modem  Vodina  answers  to  this  ancient  city.  Leake  speaks 
of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery  as  ajPfording  a  remarkable 
combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  He  also  remarks  that 
the  site  is  well  adapted  for  an  emcient  capital  by  its  lofty,  salu* 
bribus,  .'and  strong  position  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  which  was 
the  mofst  important  in  the  klAgdom,  as  leading  from  the  man> 
time  proviaces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and  by  another  branch  oC 


the  same  pass  into  Lynoestis  and  Pelaj^nia.  Such  a  situation 
would  have  been  ill,  exchanged  for  the  n^arsbes  of  PeIIa,.had  not 
the  increasing  power  and  civilization  of  the  Maoedonians  ren* 
dered  mfiritidie  oommunidation  of  more  importance  to  their  cap* 
ital  than  strength  of  posrtioft,  while  in  the  winter  Pella  had  the 
reconunendation  of  a  much  milder  climate* 

2.  Miezdj  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  deriving  its 
name^  according  to  Theagenes,  as  qt^oted  by  Stephanus^  from 
Mieza,  granddaughter  of  Maceddn.  He  also  states  that  it  was 
called,  at  an  earlier  period^  Strymonium.  Ale;xander,  iii  conse- 
quence* of  the  destructioh  of  Stagira,  is  said  to  have  established 
a  school  for  the  exiled  Stagirites  rft  Mieza,  in  honor  of  Axis- 
totle.  Cramer  thinks  that  we  should  look  for  its  site  near' the 
modem  Caiiari  or  Sarigeul,  3.  Cyrius^  the  same,  probably, 
with  the  CyrrhiAS  of  Thucydides,  and  correfsponding,  probably, 
to  a  Palceo  Castro^  abont  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Pella.  4. 
IdomSney  to  the  north  of  th^  preceding,  and  oh  the  borders  of 
Peeonia,  according  to  Thucydides.  The  Theodbaan  Table  placed 
it  on  a  road  leading  from  Stobi  to  ThessalOnica,  It  was  sit^ 
uate  near  the  Axins.  The  modern  name  is  given  by^some  as 
Idomeni,  5.  Oortynia^  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  according 
to  vCramer's  map.;  Ptolethy,  however,  places  it  to  the  southj 
writing  the  name  Oordynid^  while  Leake  places  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius.         '     -  •  .  . 

6.  Serafa  or  'Serrhcsa,  in  the  southernmost  p$rt  of  Emathia, 
and  lying  in  a  southwest  direction  from  Pella,  It  was  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  Writers. 
It  was  thirty  m^es  from  Pella,  thirtyrfive  from  Dium,  and  fifty* 
one  from  Thessalonica.  Its  situation  answers  to  that  x)f  the 
modern!  Kara  Veria.  Some  interesting  circumstances  respect^ 
ing  Bercea  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii., 
11).  The  Epitome' of  Strabo  states  that  B^roea  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Mount 'Bermiiis.  This  mountain,  according  to  Herodoi^ . 
tus,  was  inaccessible  on  account  of  the*  cold.  Beyond  it  were 
the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  roses  bloomed  spontaneously, 
each  flower  having  sixty  leaves^  and  surpassing  in  fragrance 
every  other  sort.  Mount  Bermius  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  great  range  of  Olympus.  The  modem  name  is  Xer^ 
Utsadb. 
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.9.  MYGDONIA. 

^  I.'  This  province  of  Macedonia  appears  to  have  extended  from  the  Axitu  to 
the  Lake  Bdlbit  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  BtrytMn,  It.  originally  belonged 
to  the  £d0Bians,  a-people  of  Thrace ;  but  these  were  expelled  by  the  Temenide. 
n.  Under  the  division  of  Mygdonia'we  must  include  several  minor  district^ 
enumerated  by  different  historians  and  geographefs.  These  are  AmpluucUU  and 
ParaxiOf  Antkemust  and  Orestonia  or  Ctutonia.  Amphaxitis,  as  its  name  sof- 
fiplently  in^beates,  wae  situated  near  the  River  Axius,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river,  since  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  states  that  Ae  Axius  separated  Bottiaot 
ih>m  Amphaxitis. 

*  *  "  *  » 

Flaobs  in  M.t<}b.onia^ 
.        .   a,  AJtPHA:fciTia  .  ^ 

1;  Amydon  or  Abydon^  mentioned  l^  JuvenaL  Near  it  rose 
A  {bontain  named  Ma^,  which  ^mingled  its  watjdrs  with  tbo89 
of  the  neighboring  Axius.  2.  Ckalastraj  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Axiut,  mentioned  by  Herodotus .  in  his  account  of  the  expedi* 
tiion  of  Xei?^e».  Cassander  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Thesaa* 
lonioa.  3.  Sindus^  to  the.  northeast,  near  the  nK>iLtb  of  the  Biv- 
er  JSchedoruSj  now  the  Gallico.  4.  Thessalontca^  to  the  east 
of  the  i»reoeding}  and  at  the  head  of  the  SipMS  Thermawus^  or 
Gulf  of  Salomchu  Thessalonica  was  at  first  an  inoonsidofa* 
bla  place  mider  the  name  of  Thermit  by  which  it  was  known 
in  tj^e  times  of  Herodotus*  Tbuoydides>  iBschines,  and  Scylaxi 
luul,  as  sooh,  it  gave  name  to  the  Siims.  Tkermdicus  just  meor 
tioned.  .  Cassander  changed  the  nam^  to  Th^salonica^  in  bon* 
or  of  his  wife^  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  Cassander  is  said 
to  have  cc^le^ted  together  the  inbabiitftnts  of  several  neighbor- 
ing  towns  far  the  aggrandisement  of  the  new  city,  which  thus 
became  pne  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  ports  erf*  north* 
efn  Greece.  It  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  ^nd  was  made  ^he  capital  of  tho  second  region  of  Mace* 
donia.  Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  and  possessed 
of  an  excellent,  harbor,  well  placed -for  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Helleepont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  &il  of  beoom* 
11^  a  very  populous  and  flpurisbjng  city.  The  Christian  will 
dwell  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  circumstances  which  con- 
nect the  history  of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul. 
It  will  be  seeiii  from  the  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  his  ooup 
verts  there;  how  successful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  opposition  and  enmity  of  his  misguided  countrymen. 
The  modem  town  of  Salonichi  represents  the  ancient  city. 
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Sl  paraxia.  . 
TciB  Alexandrian  geographer  assigns  to  this  district  the  towns  of  Ciaittf 
Moryibut  and  Arttigmua.  Tbe  second  of  these  is  notioed  by  Pliny.  Antigoma 
was  sumamed  Psaphara,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Antigonia  in  the  Ticinity 
of  Stobi.  Leake  thinks  that  CJuUm,  Moryllus,  and  AiUigonia  Ptaphara  were  sitr 
uate  on  the  j$tnt»  Thermatau,  between  Thessalonica  and  the  promontory  of 
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Tbk  ienitoiy  offiiniJUfmu*  was  probably  to  the  northeast  of  Thessalonica.' 
There  was  also  a' town,  of  the  same  name,  which  Amyntaa,  king  of  Maoedonja, 
ofiered  as  a  residence  to  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus.  h  was  ceded  by  Philip  .to 
Olynthus,  together  with  Potideea.  The  ruins  of  Anthemus  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  Yietnity  of  LangAza  i|nd  its  lake.  The  ancieht  Bolhe  Paku  is  no  doubt  that 
of  Be$ikia  or  Beiehik  at  thepiBseat  day»  and  iiiiieh  is  more  to  the  east  than  that 
of  Langaza.  According  to  Thuoydides,  this  lake  emptied  its  waters  into  tbe 
sea  near  Aulan  and  Bormuciu,  bot^  belonging  to  Chalcidice.'  Stepb^nus  men- 
tions a  town  as  well  as  a  lake  named  Bolhe. '  Clarke  makes  the  Lake  of  Betchik 
{<m,  aa.he  writes  it,  Besktk)  to  be  aboet'  tweWe  miles  long/ and  six  oir  eight 
broad.  , 

4.C]tESTaNIA. 

.  Cfestoma  or  GtuUmia  was  chiefly  occnpied,  as  we  leani  fiom  Heiodotas,  by 
a  rempaat  of  Pelaagi,  who  spokiB  a  difierent  language  from  thehr  neighbors.  He 
also  states  that  the  River  Eehedorus  took  its  rise  in  the  Crestonian  coui^ry^and 
llRtheir  remarks  that  the  camels  6i  the  Persian  army  were  attacked  bjT  lions  in 
Oie  quQprter^  wideh  animals,  according  to  him,  weie  to  be'lbuftd  in  Europe  onljt 
between  the  Nestus,  the  Thracian  Riv:fer,  and  tbe  Acbeloas.  Thui^ides  alao 
mentions  the  Crestonians  as  a  peculiar  race,  part  of  whom  had  fixed  themselves 
near  Mount  Athos.    l^iis  district  Is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Caraddgh, 

10.  CHALCIBlCE.t  ,  > 

I.  1V>  titoB  sooth  and  eaat  of  My gdonia  was  the  oonntry  of  Chfhid^,  so  aamed 
tlrom  the  Chalcidians,  a  people  of  Eaboean  origin,  who  appear  to  have  foimed 
settlements  in  this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thucydides  always 
terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of'Hirace,  to  distinguish  them  apparently  from  the 
Chalsidiaiis  of  Eubcsa;  At  the  instigation  of  PerdxxSas,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Chalcidians,  having  entered  into  a  leagae  with  the  Bottifsi,  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  who  held  Potidaea  and  several  towns  in  their  vicinity,  and  th^ 
proved  victorious  in  more  than  one  engagement  We  also  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides that  Brasidas  was  mainly  indebted  to  their  co-operation  ibr  his  first  swv 
OQBses.  It  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  this  enterpriaing  oommiandier  was 
in  the  end  prodactive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  Ohalcidic  towns,  since 
it  finally  secured  their  independence,  and  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  to 
which  these  republics,  and  espeqially  Olynthus,  attained  before' they  were  an- 
nexed to  Macedonia  by  the  arms  of  Philip. 

n.  The  whole  of  Chaleidice  may  be  oonsid«red  as  forming  one  great  penin- 
sula, confined  between  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Sahnichi,  and  tbe  Sinu9 
StrymonicuMt  or  Gulf  of  Conttssa.  But  it  also  comprised  within  itself  three 
smaller  .penipsnlas,  separated  from  ^ch  other  by  so  many  inlets  of  the  sea* 
These  we  shall  take  io  the  order  in  which  they  present  tfaems^tes.    T 
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Places  inChalcidice. 

1.  JSneaj  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sifms  Ther* 
mdicus^  and  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the  other  side  of  the  .gulf. 
It  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas  on  his  depart- 
ure from  Troy,  and,  according  to  Livy,  sacrifices  were  annually 
performed  here  to  that  hero.     It  was  ^uoh  reduced  in  popula- 
tion and  importance  yvben  Cassander  foupdcd  Thessalonica. 
This  place  was- given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulas  ^milius,  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  which  had 
been  offered  by  it  to  the  Roman  arms.    Its  ruins  are  visible 
near  the  small  town  of  Panami.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
the  promontory  b{  JSneum,  now  Cape  Panomi.    The  head- 
land some  distance  to  the  north  was  the  Hegonium  Promonto^ 
rium^  now  Cape  Cara  Bourun.  -  Beyond  JEneiOy  Herbdotna 
n«m0s,  2.  Smila;  3..Campsa;  4.  Gigonus,    This  last-men- 
tioned town  is  also  spoken  of  by  Thuoydides,  who  states  that 
an  Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against  Perdiooas, 
arrived  there  from  Berrhoea  in  three  days,  on  their  way  to  at- 
tack PotidaBa.    d.Combrea^  ipentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his 
aoqou|it  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.    6.  Antigonia.    Some- 
what inland,  and  north  of  Combrea.     ' 

We  now  reach  the  southwesternmost  of  the  three  sQialler 
peninsulas  already  referred  to,  namely^  that  of  Pallene,  of 
which  frequent  mention  occurs  in  the  historians  of  Greece.  It 
is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  tiie  name  of  Phlegra^  and  was 
fabled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  the 
earth-born  Titans.  The  peninsula  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  ikthmua  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth,  on  which  anciently  stood,  7.  The  rich  and  flourishing 
city  of  Potidtsa,  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  though  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  It  must,  however,  have  existed  some  time 
before  the  Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  it 
sent  troops  to  PlatcesB,  having  already  surrendered  to  the  Per- 
sians on  ^eir  march  into  Greece.  But  aft^r  the  battle  of  Sal* 
amis  it  closed  its  gates  against  the  Persian  forces.  At  a  sab- 
sequent  period  it  appears  to  have  fall6n  under  th&  power  of  the 
Athenians,  as  it  was  then  termed  a  tributary » city.  We  learn 
from  Thuoydides  that  the  harsh  oonduot  of  Athens  toward,  the 
Potidffians,  who  were  naturally  ^^elined  to  the  Dorian  interest. 
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oompeUed  '&em  to  revest.  Tkey  were  finally  subduedy  how-* 
eveZ}  and  "were  allowed  to  leave  the  oity,  which  was  afterward 
reoolonized  ^om  Athens. .  It  was  subsequently  seized  upon  by 
Philip  of  Maoedon.  7.  Cassandrea.  Wben  Cassander  asoendn 
ed  the  Ijurone,  be  founded  a  new  oity  on  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula  of  Pallene>  whioh  be  oalled  after  bis  own  nan^e,  Octssofh 
drea  (Kaaadvdpuay  sciL  iroAif ),  or  '^  City  of  Cassander."  Thither 
he  transfer^d  the  inhabitants  of  seyeral  neighboring  towns,  and, 
aniong  others,  those  of  Potidsa  and  the  remnant  of  the  popu« 
lation  of  Olynthus.  Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the 
Maoedonian  cities  in  opulence  and  splendor.  Philip,  son.  of  - 
Demetrius,  made  it  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time 
caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  its  docks.  From 
Procopius  we  learn  that  this  city  at  length  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.  The  istb-> 
mus  on  which  this  city  stood  is  now,  according  to  Leake,  called 
the  Gate  of  KassamUira^  as  being  the  entrance  Into  the  penin« 
sula  of  PaUene,  the  whole  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Kassafuihra. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  may  be  named  the'foUow« 
ing :  1.  ApKytis^  sout^  of  Potid^a,  and  containii)g  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta,  who 
commanded  the  troops  before  Olynthus,  desired  to  be  removed  ^ 
shortly  before  bis  death,  and  near  which  he  breathed  his  last 
According  to  Plutarch,  there  was  here  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  2.  Mefidcj  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  colony 
of  Eretria  in  Euboea.  It  became  subject  to  Athens  together 
with  Potidsea  and  other  towns  of  Pallene  and  Chalcidice;  re* 
volted  da  the  arrival  of  Brasidas,  but  was  retaken  by  Nicias  and 
Nicostratus.  3.  Scioney  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding. .  It  waa  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Aohaia,  who  had  wandered  thither 
on  their  return  from  Ij'roy.  Having  revolted  frpm  Athens,  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cleon,  who,  by  order  of  the  Athe- 
nians, put  to  death  all  the  men,  and  reduced  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery. 

Leaving  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  we  come  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  Pallene  from  Sithoniaj  and  there  fin4 
the  celebrated  and  powerful  city  of  Olynthus,  founded  probably 
by  the  Chalcidialis  and  Eretrians  of  Euboea.    The  republic  .of 
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Olynthtis  gradually  acquired  so  muofa  power  and  importaiioo 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy 
and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  more  powerfol  of  tiie  southern  re- 
{mblics,  Athens  and  Lacedesmon.  This  brought  on  eventually 
a  War  between  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  and  this  city,  in 
which  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  dispatched  into  Thrace, 
under  the  command  of  Teleutias^  broliier  of  Agesilaus.  Te- 
leufias  was.  defeated  and  slain.  Agesipolis,  one  pf  the  Spartan 
kings,  succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal.  Polybiades,  his  successor, 
ended  the  war  by  compelling  Olynthus  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  on  ocmdition  of  its  acknowledging  its  dq)endence 
on  Bparta,  and  taking  part  in  all  its  wars.  At  a. subsequent 
period,  we  find  this  city  again  powerful  and  independent,  find 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Athens  and  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 
It  was  only  a  feeUng  of  jealousy  between  these  two|)ower8  that 
saved  Olynthus  from  being  worsted^  Shortly  after,  we  find 
Philip  and  the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with  the 
view  of  expelliQg  that  power  from  Thrace.  AmphipoUs  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  assauU.  Potidsa  surrendered  and  was 
restored  to  Olynthus,  which  for  a  time  became  as  flouridiing 
and  powerfhl  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  Of  the 
circumstances  which  induced  this  republic  to  abandon  th^  in- 
terests of  Macedon  in  favor  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed ;  ^ 
but  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip  led  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  that  monarch,  and  the  Atheiuans  were 
easily  prevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send 
forces  to  the  aid^of  Olynthus.  The  city,  however,  was  com- 
pelled eventually  to  surrender  to  Philip,  who  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der, reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the  walls  to 
tlie  ground.    Its  ruins  are  now  called  Agios  Mamas.  - 

We  come  next  to  the  pecond  of  the  three  smaller  peninsulas, 
namely,  Sithoniaj  a  name  applied  also  to  the  territory  in  wMch 
Olynthuis  was  situated;  The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by 
more;  than  one  writer' as  a  people  of  Thrace.  The  more  im- 
portant places  in  this  peninsula  are  the  following :  1.  Sermflej 
tp  the  southeast  of  Olynthus.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latest  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Byzftntine  historians.    2.  Oulepsus^  mentioned  as  a  Greek  city 
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by  Heiodotns. .  3.  Tor<h^j  giving  oftme  tp  the  galf  on  which 
it  stood,  Sinus  TaronaicuSy  or  Gulf  of  Ka^sandhra.  It  was 
situated  towan}  the  southern  extremily  of  the  peninsula,  and 
iras  probably  founded  by  the  Euboeancr.  Near  Tprone  was  » 
marsh,  in-  which  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  The 
iBodem  Toron  marks  (he  site  *of  the  ^cient  place.  ^The  harboor 
of  Torone  was  called  Oqpkog  (Sm>^)^  from  the  circumstance 
of  ihe  noise  of  the  waves  being  never  heard  there.  Hence  the 
proverb,.  ".Kw^ti^h)^  rov  Toporvo/ov  kifdvogj^ 

The  third  peninsula  is  that  in  which  Mount  Athos  risest'and 
it^focms  the  eastern  side  of  the  SingUicus  Sinus ,  jk)W  the  Q^ 
of  Monte^  Santo.  It  iscalledilc^eby.Thui^dides;  anditwa? 
inhabited  in  his  time  by  various  nations  of  Thracianand  Pe- 
lasgian  origin.  Mount  Athos,  which  forms  so  imposing  a  feat^ 
ure  in  this  peninsula,  hasf  already  been  described.  Its  modern 
name,  as  before  remarked,  is  Monie  Santo^  from  the  Anmber 
of  religious  houses  upon  it.  Among  the  towns  in  this  penin* 
sula  worthy  of  mention,  the  following  m^y  be  noted :  1.  Scmej 
on  the  neck  connecting  this  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  and 
<m  the  shore  of  the  Siims  Singiticu&,  Aooprding  to  Thucydi- 
des,  it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  Here  began,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  the  celebrated  canal,  cut  by  order  of  Xerxes  for  his 
immense  armament.  It  is  well  known  that  the  disaster  which 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius  sustained  in  attempting  to  double  the 
promontories  of  Athos  first  suggested  this  vast  enterprise  to 
the  Persian  monarch.  Herodotus  says  that  three  years  w&rc 
employed  in  its  excavation,  its  breadth  behig  sufEcient  to  allow 
of  two  gallejTS  rowing  abreast,  while  its  length  amounted  to  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Juvenal  ranks  this  undertaking  with  the 
other  fables  to- which  the  expedition  of  Xerxes- gave  rise;  the 
existence  of  the  canal,  Jiowever,  is  too  well  attested  by  Herod- 
otus and  subsequent  writers  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
doubt,  and,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some  travellers, 
it  is  now  ascertaiaed  l^at  considerable  remains  of  this  work 
are  still  visible.  .  v 

'  2.  UrandpdliSj  northeast  of  Sane,  founded  by  Alexander, 
brother  of  Cassander,  and  now  Callitzi,  3.  Diuniy  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding.  4.  Olophyxus^  to  the  southeast.  5.  Acrd- 
ihoos  or  Acrdthoumy  situated  high  up  on  the  mountain,  as  its 
name  implies ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  supposed  to 
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live  beyond  the  usual  tinie  allotted  to  man.  This  town  Wft» 
said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  on  account 
of  the  impiety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  town  oi  Apollonia, 
called  also-  Macrobia^  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  it.  6. 
Acanthus^  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  from  Sane,  tfnd  at 
the  extremity  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes.  .  It  was  at  one  time  a 
flourishing  city,  and  was  colonized,  Uke  Sane,  from  the  island 
of  Andfm,  The  geographers  of  antiquity  do  not  agree  entirely 
as  to  the  position  assigned  to  this  city.  Strabo,  or,  rather,  his 
epitomizer,  places  it  on  the  ,8infftticus  Sinus;  but  Herodotus 
distinctly  fixes  it  on  the  Strymoiiicus  Sinus,  and  so  also  does 
Scymnus.  Ptolemy  follows  Strabo ;  but  the  error  of  these  two 
writers  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  territory  of  Acanthus 
having  stretched  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  shore  of 
the  Singitic  as  well  as  the  Sfirymonic  Gulf  It  is  probable  that 
tiie  spol  now  called  Erissos  answers  to  tiie  site  of  the  ancient 
AciBmthus.        \ 

7.  Calama,  or  Ttvtris  Calameay  to  the  northwest,  and  in  the 
main  district  of  Chalcidice.  8.  $tagira  or  Stagirus^  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  colony  of  Andros,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle, 
who  hence  derived  his  appellation  of  "  the  StagiriteP  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  apparent  in  that  of  Stauros,  The 
harbor  of  Stagira  was  called  Capros,  as  well  as  the  small  island 
which  lay  off  from  it.  9.  Arethusa,  nearly  due  west  from- the 
preceding,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  containing  the  remains 
of  Euripides.  Other  accounts  place  the  tragedian's  tomb  at 
Bromiscus,  another  town  of  Macedonia ;  but  it  is  easy  to  recon- 
cile this  discrepancy,  as  Bromiscus  wa^  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate  vicinity  of  Arethusa.  10.  Apoll&niay  in  the  interior  of 
Chalcidice,  a  town  of  some  note,  and  situate  on  the  Egnatian 
Way.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii, 
1),  St.  Paul  having  passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Philippi 
to  Thessalonica.  Its  ruins  are  said  stiU  to  retain  the  name  of 
Pollina,       '  • 

U.  BISALTIA. 

I.  That  part  of  Macedonia  between  the  Lake  Boihe  and  the  Strifmon  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  BisdUia,  from  the  BiaaJU^  a  Thracian  nation  who 
were  governed  by  a  king  at  the  time  of  the  inrasion  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus 
relates  that  this  soyereign  caused  his  own  sons  to  be  deprived  of  sight  for 
having  disobeyed  his  orders  in  joining  the  Persian  army,  he  himself  having  re- 
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tired  to  the  wilds  of  Moant  Rhodope.  We  find  fioin  Thneydides  that  Bisaltla 
not  long  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kiilgs  of  Macedon  (ii.,  99),  bat  that  s 
small  part  of  the  nation  remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos. 

n.  ,The  only  place  deserTing'  of  mention  in  this  district  is  ArgHtu,  on  the 
ooast,  beyond  Broiniscos,  and  the  ootlei  of  the  Lake  of  Bolbe.  According  to 
Thncydides,  it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  It  seems  firom  Herodotus  to  have  been 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the. route  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  marching  from  tbo 
Strymon  to  Acanthus,  and  its  territory  extended  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Strymon/for  CmLytiumi  the  mountain  immediately  opiposite  to  Amphipolis,  was 
in  the  terptoiy  of  Argiku^ 

1%.  P-fflONIA, 

L  Tks  FtfdwfU  were  a  nnmeroiis  and  ancient  nation,  who  onoe  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  CTen  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  movfr 
properly  called  Thrace,  extending  along  the'  coast  of  the  iEgean  as  far  as  the 
Boxine.  This  we  cpllect  firom  Herodotus*8  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people 
.with  the  Perinthians,  a  Oreek  colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  at 
no  gieat  distance  from  Byzantium. 

II.  Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  acc|uainted  with  the  Paeonians,  repre* 
sents  them  as  following  their  leader  Asteropseus  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf 
of  Priam,  and  places  them  in  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius.  We  know, 
also,  from  Livy,  that  Emathia  once  bore  the  name  of  Paeonia,  though  at  what 
period  we  can  not  ascertain  (xl,  8). 

in.  Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  history  of  the  Paeonians  around 
the  Strymon,  informs  us  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  small  tribes, 
mdiBt  of  which  were  transplanted-  into  Asia  by  Meg^byzus,  a  Persian  general, 
who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order  of  Darius.  It  l^)peai8, 
however,  firom  the  same  historian,  that  these  paeonians  afterward  effected  their 
escape  firom  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  He^ 
rodotus  seems  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Paeonian  nation  near  the  Strymon, 
but  Thucydides,  with  Homer,  extends  their  territory  to  the  Axius.  If,  however, 
we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  reinove  the  western  limits  of 
the  nation  as  far  as  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  Illyria. 

ly.  In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace- 
donia, from  the  source  of  the  Oliver  Erigbnust  which  rose  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Scardus,  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  Padnia.  This  large  tract  of  country 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and  third  re- 
gions of  Macedonia. 

y.  The  Paeonians,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  each  probably  governed  by  a  separate  chief  We  hear,  however, 
of  a  king  of  Paeonia  named  AutoUon^  who  is  said  to  have  derived  assistance 
from  Cassander  against  the  Autariata,  an  Illyrian  horde,  who  had  invaded  his 
country.  Among  the  tribes  of  Paeonia,  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
following : 

1.  PELAOOMEB. 

I.  The  PeUgdnes,  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pelagon,  the  father  of  Asteropaeus,  a 
Paeonian  warrior.  They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  Pelagdnia  TripolUa.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  l^elagonia  by  Livy,  in 
his  account  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Macedon.    It  wais 
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exposed  to  inTasione  from  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  od  its  noitbero  fhmtiers ; 
for  which  reason,  the  communuaatioa  between  the  two  ooontries  was  oaralaltsr 
guarded  by  the  MacedoiinLii  monarohs* 

.  11.  The  only  places  deservuig  of  mentioa  in  Pelagonia  are»  1.  Ptiagdiia^  ibe 
oflpital.of  the- fourth  dirision  of  Eoman  Maoedoaia.  It  appeaai  to  have  becA  a 
ooDsiderable  place,  and  is  noticed  by  the.  Byiantine  historiaii  Makbus,  who 
speaks  of  the  strength  of  its  citadd.  Cramer,  on  his  map,  plaoes  it  near  the  soar- 
oes  of  theBeoos,  oa  the  conines «f  IHyricttm,  at  the  foot ef  Mouit  Benm^^ et 
Bor»,  and  make^^it  correspond  to  the  modem  Afonsattr,  or  ToU.  I«ake  writes 
the  latter  of  these  modem  names  BUoHot  and  makes  PeiagonU  the  desigsation  of 
the  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric,  of  which  Bitolia  is  the  see.  2.  Sil^,  not  ftr 
from  the  junction  of  the  Erigdnu*  and  Axtua.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  bj 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  the  depdt  of  the  salt  with  which  the  Daidani  were 
supplied  from  that  couotiy.  Stobi,  at  a  later  period,  became  not  ooly  a  Romaa 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipiom,  a  prinlege  rarely  conferred  beyond  the  liauts 
of  Iti^.  In  the  reign  of  Gonstantine,  it  was  considered  as  the  chief  town  of 
Maeedonia  Secundoft  or  jSoiuioruv  u  it  was  then  called.  Itwas  the  Urtii-plBee 
of  John  Stobeus,  the  compiler  of  the  Greek  Anthology  which  bears  his  nana. 
The  site  of  this  place  has  not  been  ascertained  in  modern  times. 

S.ALM5FE&     . 

.  Ptolbkt  places  them  near  the  source  of  the  Erigonus,  on  the  borders  of  TUfi* 
ia.  Tbucydides  speaks  of  this  tribe  as  one  of  the  original  Afacedooian  trftes 
befoTib  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Temenidae.  Lycophron  designates 
Maoedonia  bj  the  name  ofAlmopia,,  Strabo  ascribes  three  towns  to  this  tribe, 
namely,  HormOf  Afialu$,  and  EMropus,  respecting  which  all  other  writers  aie 
silent. 

a  AGRIXKES. 

I.  Thb  Paedhian  Agrianes  were  apparently  a.  considerable  tribe  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory and  population.  Their  geographipal  position  is  also  better  ascert^ned 
than  that  of  those  already  mentioned,  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Strymon  had  its  source  in  their  country.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Agria- 
nes were  governed  by  their  native  princes,  as  we  learn  from  Arrian,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  to  that  monarch  by  repressing  the  incursions  of  the 
TribaUiy  a  powerful  Thraciau  horde  situated  on  their  northern  frontier.  They 
formed  excellent  light  troops,  and  were  often  employed  with  advantage  by  both 
Alexander  and  his  successors. 

II.  We  may  assign  to  the  Agrianes  the  two  following  towns,  namely,  1.  By- 
lasora,  on  the  frontier  leading  into  the  country  of  the  Dardani.  It  was  taken  and 
fortified  by  Philip,  the  last  king  of  that  name,  with  a  view  of  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  these  barbarians.  Polybius  describes  it  as  the  largest  city  of  Pconia. 
Leake  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  VeUsa  or  Velesso.  2.  AlmanA,  on 
the  Axius,  where  Perseus  encamped,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  engage  in  his  service,  not  long  before 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  but  whose  demands  were  deemed  by  him  too  exorbitant. 
it  answers  now  to  the  modem  Graduka. 
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4 
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1.  Name.  . 

L  Tms  country  was  called  Gracia  by  tbe  Romans,  wbeood 
tbB.  name  has  descended  to  us.  Thei  Ore^cii  howevet,  were 
only  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus,  according  to  Ajristotiei 
and  never  became  of  any  historical  importance,  thougL  their 
tiame  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively  spread  on  the 
western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  tp  have 
known  the  country  at  first  under  this  name. 

n.  In  the  Greek  authors,  the  country  we  are  now  oonsidor- 
log  is  called  Hellas  ('£AA4f ),  though  i|;  must  be  remarked  that 
the  name  BeUas  had  a  more  extensive  sigiiificatian  than  we 
attach  to  it,  and  was  used,  in  general,  to  denote  the  country  of 
tbe  Hellenes,  wherever  they  mi^t  happen  to  be  settled ;  and 
in  this  way  the  Grecian  cobnies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Africa,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas  as  Attioa, 
Arcadia,  or  Boeotia. 

Ob«.  1.  Tbe  nanM  HeUM  wbb  not  ai^lied  origioally  to  tba  wbole  ooontiy  of 
Oieece,  bat  merely  to  a  part  Accordiog  to  Aristotle,  the  moat  anoieDt  dis* 
tiict  called  Hellaa  waa  aboat  Dodtma  and  the  Biyer  Acheioiu,  "  lor,"  he  adda, 
'*the  SeUioMM  dwelt  there,  and  tbe  people  who  were  then  called  Graciaau 
(TpaiKoi),  bat  are  now  termed  HelUntt  ('EAA^var).''  The  SeUiaoB  (£«AAoi)  are 
called  Helliam  ('EAAoc)  by  Pindar,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  aa  the  minia- 
tera  of  the  Dodonean,  Pelaagian  Jots.  The  country  about  Dodona  waa  celebra* 
ted  by  Heaiod  for  the  richneaa  of  its  pastures,  under  the  name  of  iM^'a.  The 
aanctuary  of  Dodona  itself  was  called  Hella ;  and  a  temple  legend,  difierent  from 
that  which  Herodotus  heard  there,  spoke  of  Hellas,  a  wood-cutter,  to  whom  the 
sacred  dove  had  revealed  the  oracular  oak.  All  this  would  seem  to.  show  that 
the  tribe  of  tbe  Hellenes  passed  into  Greece  from  Epirus. 

2.  We  next  meet  with  the  name  Hellas  in  Theasaly,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  but  erroneous  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  primitiye  HeUas 
was  in  this  same  country,  since  they  made  Thessaly  the  scene  of  the  myth  of 
Deucalion,  and  the  residence  of  Hellen  \ak  son,  from  whom  they  pretended  to 
trace  tbe  Hellenic  race.  HeUat,  in  this  second  sense  of  the  name,  meant  a 
district  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Othry* ;  and  from  this 
tbe  appellation  was  gradually  extended,  untU  it  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  extension  of  this  name  was  the  result  of  tbe  extension 
of  the  people  called  Hellenes,  who  gradually  spread  themselyes  over  the  whole 
country,  disposaesaing  or  else  subjugating  the  earlier  Pelasgic  inhabitanta. 

2.  Boundaries  and  Divisions. 

I.  Greece,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here  consider  it,  exclad* 
ing,  namely,  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  as  non-HpUenic  states,  was 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  'Macedonia^  on  the  northwest  by 
Epirusy  on  the  west  by  the  Ionium  Mare,  or  Ionian  Sea, 
oa  the  east  by  the  JEgctum  Mare,  or  jEgiBan  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Mediterraneuniy  or  Mediterranean.^  of 
which  the  other  two  seas  are  merely  parts. 

n.  The  mam  divisions  of  Greece  were  two  in  number,  name- 
ly, Grjbcia  Propria  and  Peloponnesus.  By  Grcecia  Propria^ 
called  otherwise  Middle  Greece,  and  also  Northern  Greece,  was 
meant  all  the  country  lying  without  the  Istknms  of  Corinthj 
and  by  the  Peloponnesus,  otherwise  called  Southern  Greece, 
was  meant  all  the  country  lying  within^  or  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  same  isthmuS)  and  forming  one  large  peninsula. 

ni.  Grcecia  Propria  was  subdivided  into  tiie  following  (soxm^ 
tries:  1.  Thessdiia.  2.Acamdnia,  S.JStolia.  A.Locris.  5. 
Doris.    6.  Phocis,    7.  BoBotta,    8.  Megdris,    9.  Attica, 

lY.  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided  into  the  following :  1.  Co^ 
rinthia.  2.  Sicyowia,  3.  Achaia,  4.  Elis.  5.  Arcddia.  6. 
Arffdlis.    7.  Messema.    8.  Ldconia. 

Ob8.  1.  The  name  Peloponnenu  {UeXoirSwrfooc)  means  "the  island  of  Pe- 
lops'*  iUiXovoc  v^0Of),  and  is  said  to  haye  been  derived  from  Felops,  son  of 
Tanialos,  who  is  made  by  Grecian  mythologists  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  ori- 
gin. Thucydides  (i.,  9)  simply  pbserves  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  broagfat 
great  wealth  with  him.  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
long  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  He  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sequently extended  his  dominions  over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon 
Elis,  whence  the  whole  cpuntry  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamem- 
Bon  and  Menelans  were  descended  from  him; 

t.  The  word  UiXonowffffoc  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The  original  name  of 
the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  ApiOf  and  was  so  called,  according  to  iEsdiy- 
lus  {Supjd.,  S66),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apullo ;  or,  according  to  Pausaniaa  (ii.,  5, 
6),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telchin,  and  descendant  of  ^gialeus.  When  Argoe  had 
the  supremacy,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Strabo  (viii.,  371),  was  sometimes 
called  Argos,  and,  indeed,  Homer  seems  to  use  the  term  Argos  in  some  cases 
as  thus  including  the  whole  peninsula.    {Thucyd.,  i.,  9.) 

8.  In  giving  the  limits  of  Greece  or  Hellas,  we  have  followed  the  custom  of 
previous  geographical  writers.  The  precise  line  of  demarcation,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  impracticable.  The  word  HelUu  did  not  convey  to  Greeks  the  no- 
tion of  a  certain  geographical  surface,  determined  by  natural  or  conventional 
boundaries ;  it  denoted  the  country  of  the  HelUne9,  and  was  variously  applied, 
according  to  the  different  views  entertained  of  the  people  who  were  entitled  to 
that  n^me.  When  the  Hellenes,  emergiog  from  their  primitive  settlement  in 
Epirus,  had  imparted  their  name  to  other  tribes,  with  which  they  were  allied  by 
a  community  of  language  and  manners,  Hellas  might  properly  be  said  to  extend 
as  far  as  these  national  features  prevailed.  Ephorus  regarded  Acarnania  as  the 
first  Grecian  territory  on  the  west  {ap.  Strab.y  viii.,  334).  Northward  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  the  imiption  t^bazbarous  hordes  had  stifled  the  genns  of  the 
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Gieek  character  in  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epima,  and  had  transformed  it 
into  a  foreign  land. 

4.  On  the  east,  Greece  was  commonly  held  to  terminate  with  Mount  HomdUy 
at  the  mouth  of  the  PeneuM;  the  more  scrupulous,  however,  excluded  even 
Thessaly  from  the  honor  of  the  Hellenic  name,  while  Strabo,  with  consistent 
laxity,  admitted  a  part  of  Macedonia  (viii.,  tm/.)>  Sometimes  Ambraeia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  were  taken  as  the  extreme  northern  points ;  but,  even  when 
this  was  done,  it  was  still  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarkation ;  for 
the  same  rieason  which  justified  the  exclusion  of  Epirus,  applied,  perhaps,  much 
more  forcibly  to  the  mountaineers  in  the  interior  of  JStoIia,  whose  barbarous- 
origin,  or  utter  degeneracy,  was  proved  by  their  savage  manners,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  Thucydides  describes  as  umntelligible.  When  the  ^toUans  bade 
the  last  Philip  withdraw  from  Hellas,  the  Macedonian  king  could  fully  retort 
by  asking  where. they  should  tx  its  boundaries,  and  by  reminding  them  that  of 
.  their  own  body  a  very  smaU  portion  was  within  the  pale  from  which  they  wished 
to  exclude  him.    {Th^toall,  Hitt.  Gr.,  voL  i.,  p.  3,  seq.t  8vo  ed.)  • 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  Thp  people  whom  we  call  Greeks^  or  Hellenes,  were  not  the 
eairliest  inhabitants  of  the  oountry.  Among  the  names  of  the 
many  tribes  which  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous 
to  the  Hellenes,  the  most  .celebrated  is  that  of  the  Pelasgiy  who 
appear  to  have  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  whom 
a  considerable  porticm  of  the  Greek  population  was  probably 
descended.  The  CauconeSy  LelSges,  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
who  also  inhabited  Greece,  are  all  supposed  by  Thirlwall  to 
have  been  parts  of  the  Pelasgio  nation.  He  regards  the  name 
"  Pelasgi"  as  a  general  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or 
Alemanni,  and  supposes  each  oi  the  Pelasgian  tribes  to  have 
had  also  a  name  peculiar  to  itself. 

n.  All  these  tribes,  however,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  the  Hellenes,  who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  Their  original  seat,  as  ahready  remarked,  was, 
according  to  Aristotle,  near  Dodona  in  Epirus ;  but  they  first 
appeared  in  the  south  of  Thessaly  about  RC.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  chronology. 

DI.  In  accordance  with  the  coounon  method  of  the  Greeks 
of  inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the 
Hellenes  are  represented  as  descended  from  Helleuy  son  of  Deu- 
calion. Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuihusj  and  ^dlus. 
Ach€dus  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  Xutfaus ;  and 
from  these  four,  Dorus,  JEoltis,  Achceus,  and  Ion,  the  Dorians, 
Molians,  Ac/ueans,  and  lonians  were  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  tribes  into  wbich  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many 
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oentnried  diyided,  and  who  were  distingaiished'  from  eaoh  other 
by  many  peonliarities  in  language  and  institutions. 

Ob8.  W8  have  giren  here  the  ordinary  Greek  aocount  of  the  origio  of  tbe 
name  Doriant,  &c.  Modem  scholarB,  however,  haye  indulged  in  some  ingeni- 
ous speculations  on  this  subject,  which  assume  an  air  of  great  plauaibilitj.  Ao- 
oording  to  these  writers,  the^  nanie  Hellene*  means  **  the  Warriors"  (compare 
the  name  of  their  god  'Ani^Xuv) ;  ihe  Dorians  (J^opiet^)  are  V  Highlanders,'^  from 
6a  and  6pog ;  the  JEoliaiu  (kloXelc)  are  *'  the  mixed  men,"  a  name  which  arose 
when  the  Dorians  first  descended  from  their  mountains  in  the  north  of  Tbessaly 
and  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Pelasgi  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  So, 
again,  the  lonuint  ('Iwver)  are  "the  men  of  the  coast"  ('Huw^a),  called,  also, 
Alyui^uf,  "  Beach-men,"  and  the  'Axaioi  are  "  Sea-men."  (Compare  Kauick^ 
PhU.  AftM.,  ii.,  867 ;  MiMcr,  Dor.,  ii.,.  6,  6 ;  Donaldson,  G.  G.,  p.  3.) 

IV.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Hellenic  race  was  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  land,  numerous  colonies  from  the  East 
are  said  tp  have  settled  in  Greece,  and  to  their  influence  many 
writers  have  attributed  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  we  read  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Af  gos  and  Attica,  of  a 
Phosnioian  colony  ait  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  of  a  Mysian  colony 
led  by  Pelops.  The  very  existence  of  these  cobnies  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers ;  but  though  the  evidence  of  each  one 
individually  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  critical  in- 
quirer,  yet  the  uniform  traditi(»i  of  the.  Greeks  authorizes  us  to 
believe  that  Greece  did  at  early  times  receive  colonies  from  the 
East 

4.  Historical   Epochs. 

Thb  histoiy  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  four  pariods,  of  each  of  wfakh  a 
brief  sketch  will  be  here  given. 

First  Period.'-^From,  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Trojan  War.  Some  aocoant 
of  this  period  has  been  given  nnder  the  preceding  section.  The  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  to  the  siege  of  Troy  ia 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Whatever  opinion  wc  may  foim 
of  tbe  Homeric  poems,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  present  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  and  custonuB  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  which,  in 
all  probability,  differed  little  from  the  manners  and  cnatoms  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
The  state  of  society  described  by  Homer  very  much  resembles  that  which  ex- 
isted in  Europe  in  the  Feudal  Ages.  No  great  power  had  yet  arisen  in  Greece ; 
it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  governed  by  hereditary  chie&, 
whose  power  was  limited  by  a  martial  aristocracy. 

Sficond  Period. — From  the  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  B.C.  600.  We  learn  from  Thueydides  (i.,  IS)  that  the  popolatkm  of 
Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some  time  alter  the  Trojan  war.  Of 
the  various  migrations  which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  the  most  important 
in  their  consequences  were  those  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  into  the  coon- 
try  afterward  called  Boeotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponneeos,  the 
former  in  the  sixtieth,  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  after  Che  Trojan  war. 
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About,  the  same  period,  the  weetern  oowt  of  Am  Minor  was  cQloniied  by  the 
Greeks.  The  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Bceotia,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
homes  by  the  inyasion  of  the  Bomtians,  together  with  some  JBolSans,  left  Bosotia, 
B.C.  1134,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  nerthwestem  oeaat  of  Asia  Minor. 
Tliis  has  been  called  the  .JBSoIfc  mi^tioD,  and-  the^settlement  in  Asia  Minor  was 
known  by  the  appeOatipn  of  JEXUt.  The  yESellads  were  folkiwed  by  the  loniaam 
in  B.C.  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  by  the  Achaeans  finom  their  abode  on  the 
lower  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  had  tiA:en  vefnge  in  Attica,  whenee  they 
nngrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  on  the  Lydian  ooast  The  southwestern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  eolonlved  about  the  same  period  by 
Dorians,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Derig.  The  number  of  Greek  eolonies,  .oon« 
sidering  the  extent  of  the  mother  ooontiy,  was  veryipreai;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Greeks  left  their  homee  to  eettle  in  foreign  parts  forms  a  char- 
acteristic feature  in  their  national  eharaeter.  The  coasts  of  Sicily^  and  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  Ittter  region, 
in  particular,  obtained  on  Vtm,  account  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia. 

Tlie  two  states  of  Greece  which  littained  the  greatest  historical  c^lebrily  were 
Sparta,  and  Athens.  The  power  of  Athens  was  of  later  growth ;  but  Sparta  had, 
finom'  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest,  taken  the  lead  among*  the  Peloponnesian 
states,  a  position  wliich  she  maintained  Jyy  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  country 
of'Messenia,  B.C.  088.  Her  superiority  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
lier  p(^itical  institutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been  ftzed  on  a  firm  basis  by 
her  celebrated  -lawgiver  LycurgOs,  B.C.  8^  Athens  only  rose  to  importance 
in  Ae  century  preceding  the  Persian  wars,  but  even  in  this  period  her  power 
was  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  states  of  Megaris  and  £gina.  ^  Hie 
city  was  long  harassed  by  intestine  commotions,  till  the  time  of  Solon,  B.C. 
594,  who  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  to  frame  a  new  constitution  and  a  new  code 
of  laws,  to  which  much  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens  must  be  ascribed. 

The  kingly  form  of  government  was  prevalent  in  the  Heroie  Age.  But  during 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Persian  invasion,  he- 
reditary political  power  was  abolished  in  almost  all  the  Greek  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of  government  was  establiriied  in  its 
stead.  Frequent  wars,  however,  between  each  other,  were  the  almost  unavoid*- 
able  consequence  of  the  existence  of  so  many  small  states  almost  equal  in  power. 
l%e  evils  which  arose  ftom  this  state  of  things  were  partly  remedied  by  the  in- 
llnenoe  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  partly  by  the  religious  games  and 
Ibstivals  which  were  held  at  stated  intervals  in  di^rent  parts  of  Greeee,  and 
during  the  celebration  of  which  no  wars  were  carried  on. 

In  the  sixth  centuiy  before  the  Christian  era,  Greece  rapidly  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  civilization.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  wisre  already  cultiva*- 
ted  in  Athens  under  the  auspices  of  Pisistratns  and  his  sons,  aind  the  products 
of  remote  countries  were  introdnoed  into  Greece  by  the  merchants  of  Corinth 
and  .^gina. 

Third  Period, — From  ^  Commencement  of  the  PersiaH  Ware  to  the  Death  of 
FkUip  of  Maeedon,  B.C.  396.  This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory. The  assistance  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  the  Asiatic  Gh^eks  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Pereians,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sai^ 
dis,  B.C.  499,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Darius.  A  Persian  army  was 
sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at  Marathon,  B.C.  490,  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Miltiades.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire  was  durected  against  Greece,  and  an  inunense  army,  led  in  person  by 
Xerxes,  advanced  as  firr  as  Attica ;  but  this  expedition  also  failed ;  the  Persian 
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fleet  was  worsted  m  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  the  land  (araem 

were  entirely  defeated  in  the  following  year,  BiC.  479,  at  Plates,  in  Boeotia. 

After  the  battle  of  Plates,  a  confederacy  was  foqned  by  the  Grecian  states 
ibr  the  purpose  of  oarxying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  Sparta  was  at  Ihnt 
placed  at  the.  head  of  it ;  bnt^he  allies,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Pausaniask 
the  Spartan  commander,  gare  the  supremacy  to  Athens.  The  Athenians,  under 
the  copunan^  of  Gipion,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously,  defeated  the  Persian 
fleets^  and  plundered  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  empire.  During  this  period, 
the  poweif  of  Athens  rapidly  increased ;  she  possessed  a  succession  of  distin- 
guished statesmen,  Themistocles;  Aristides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  who  all  oonr 
tributed  to' the  advancement  of  her  power,  though  differing  in  their  political 
views.  Literature  was  also  tsuUivated  by  her,  and  the  arts  ojf  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  were  em](doyed  to  ornament  the  city,  were  carried  t6  a  degree 
of  excellence  that  has  never  since  been  surpassed.' 

The  haughty  conduc:t  of  Athehs  toward  the^  allied  stated,  whom  she  began  to 
regard  as  subjects  rather  than  as  independent  states  in  alliance  with  her,  pro- 
duced a  coiifederacy  against  her,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Sparta ;  and  thus 
arose  the  war  between- this  last-mentioned  state. and  Athens,  whidi  lasted  tor 
twenty-seven  years  (B.C.  481-404),  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  It  terminated  by  Sparta's  beilog  agiiia  placed  at  the  h^ad 
of  the  Grecian  states. 

Soon  after  the  condusion  of  this  war,  Sparta  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
Persian  em[Hre,  which  lasted  ifroift'B.G.  400  to  894.  The  splendid  snocesses 
which  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Persian  troops  in  Asia 
Bfinor,  and  the  manifest  weakness  of  the  Peisian  empire,  which  had  been  al- 
ready shown  by  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  irom  the  heart  of  the 
en^pire,  appear  to  have  induced  Agesjjaus  to  entertain  the  design  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Persian  monarchy ;.  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country 
to  defend  it  against  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, Thebans,  Argives>  Athenians,  and  Thessatians,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.  The  confederate  states  were  not,  however, 
successful  in  their  attempt,  and  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for 
a  brief  period  by  a  general  peacO)  made  B.C.  887,  and  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  rupture  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  general  war  in  Greece,  and  for  a  short 
time  placed  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  states.  After  the  death,  how- 
ever, of  £pamin6ndas,  at  the  battle  of.Mantinea,  B.C.  362,  Thebes  again  sank 
into  her  original  obscurity.  The  Spartan  supremacy,  hoinrever,  was  destroyed 
by  this'  war„  and  her  power  still  more  humbled  by  the  restoration  of  Messenia 
to  independence,  B.C.  861.  From  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  power. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  part  which  Philip  took  in  the  Sacred 
War,  which  lasted  ten  years  (B.C.  356-346),  in  which  he  appeared  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  which  terminated  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians.  The  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  made  an  allianee 
with  the  Thebans,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Philip ;  but  their  defeat  at  Chaero- 
nea,  B.C.  388,  secured  .for  the  Macedonian  king  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  In 
the  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian  states  was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Philip 
was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  War  against  the  Persian 
empire ;  but  his  assassination  in  B.C.  336  caused  this  enterprise  to  devolve 
upon  his  son  Alexander. 

Fourth  Perioi,^Fr9m  the  Accewon  of  Alexander  the  Or^  to  the  Eoman  Coik- 
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giuBt,  B.C.  146.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  extended  OteBk  inflaence  oyer  the 
Cpreater  part  of  Asia  west  of  the  Indus.  After  his  death,  the  dominion  of  the 
CsCst  was  contested  by  his  generals,  and  two  powerful  empires  were  perma- 
nenily  established ;  that  of  the  Ptolemies  in  £g^t,'and  that  of  the  Seleucids 
io  Syria.  The  dominions  of  the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  Western  Asia;  but  then:  empire  was  soon  divided  into  yaripus  independent 
kingdoms,  such*  as  that  of  Bactriat  Pergamus^  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken,  not  naerely  at  court,  hot  to  a  oonsiderable  extent  in  the 
towns.  From  the  death  of  Alexandet  to  the  Roinan  conquest,  Macedonia' re- 
mained the-  ruling  power  in  Greece.  The  iEtoIian  and  Achaean  leagues  were 
formed,  the  former  B.C.  284»  the  latter  B.C.  281,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  Macedonian  kings.  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.C.  197,. 
and  the  Greek  states  were  declared  independent.  This,*  howeyer,  was  merely 
nominal ;  they  only  exchanged  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  in  B.C.  146  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
proyince  called  Achdia,  though  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi,  dtc,  were 
allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The  history  of  Greece  from  this  pe- 
riod, forms  part  of  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  oyemm  by  the  Goths  in 
A.D.  267,  and  again  in.A.D.  398,  under  Al^ric ;  and,  after  being  occupied  by  the 
Crusaders  and  Venetians,  at  last  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  on  the  con- 
qoest  of  Constantinople. 

6.  Mountains. 

1:  The  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
mnsy  ranging  east  and  west,  and.oommenoing  with  the  ^gean 
Sea,  or  the  Sinus  Thermdicus^  near  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  is  prolonged,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Lingon^ 
imtil  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Acroceraunian  promontory. 

n.  At  a  pdint  about  midway  between  the  ^gean  and  Ionian 
Seas,  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed ne^ly  atright angles 
by  the  still  longer  and  vaster  chain  called  PinduSj  which  strikes 
off  nearly  southward  from  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  wd 
forms  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epints. 

ni.  About  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Pindus  sends 
forth  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrys,  which  takes  an  easterly  course, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  reaching  the 
aea  between  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of  EulxBa. 

rV.  Southwest  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus,  under  the 
name  of  TymphrestuSy  still  continues,  until  another  lateral 
chain,  called  (Eta^  projects  from  it  again  toward  the  east,  ter- 
minating at  the  Euboean  Strait  and  the  Pass  of  Thermopyte. 

V.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  CEta,  the  chain  of  Pindus 
forks  into  two  tranches ;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south, 
and  reaching  across  ^tolia,  under  the  names  of  Aracynthus^ 
CuriuSy  CoraXy  and  Taphiassus,  to  the  promontory  called  Avi^ 
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tirrhton^  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  over  against  the  corresponding  promon- 
tory of  Bhian  in  Peloponnesus ;  the  other  tending  southeast, 
and  {oiming  Parnassus,  HeRcony  dLud  Cithceron.  Moilnts 
Mgaleus  and  Hymettus^  even  down  to  the  southernmost  cape 
of  Attioa,  Stmumy  may  be  treated  as  a  oontinuatidB  of  this 
chain. 

yi.  jProm  the  eastern  exbemiiy  of  (Eta^  ,iJso,  a  range  of 
hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of  Cnemis, 
Ptoon,  and  Teumessus,  It  is  joined  with  Citheeron  by  the  lat- 
eral communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  Fames  ; 
and  the  celebrated  PentetictiSj  with  its  abundant  marble  qnar« 
ries,  constitutes  its  connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Fames, 
with  the  chain  from  Cithseron  to  Sunium. 

YII.  From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mount* 
ains  crosses  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly 
directioii  down  to  the  extremity  of  that  peninsula  called  T^sna- 
ruSi  now  Cape  Matapan.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Elis 
with  Messenia  on  oiie  side,  and  Arcadia  with  La6onia,  on  the 
other,  afid  l:>earB  the  successive  names  of  Ol^nfus,  PanachalcuSy 
PholdSy  Erpma/nthuSy  lAyctjeus,  ParrhasiuSy  and  TaygHus, 

Yin.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  CithsBrofl 
toward  the  southwest,  ^constituting,  under  the  names  of  Oneia 
and  Ghraneia,  the  rugged  and  lofty  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
then  spreading  itself  into  the  Peloponnesus.  On  entering 
tiie  peninsula,  one  of  its  branches  tends  westward  to  the  north 
of  Arcadia,  comprising  the  Acrocarinthus,  or  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth, the  high  peak  of  Cyllene^  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and 
Lampeia,  and  ultimately  joining  Erymdnthus  and  Pholoe; 
while  the  other  branch  strikes  southward  toward  the  south- 
eastern Cape  of  Peloponnesus,  the  formidable  promontory  of 
Malea,  now  Cape  St  Angela^  and  exhibits  itself  under  the 
successive  names  of  ApesaSj  Artendsium^  PartheniuMj  Paman, 
ThomaXySJid  Zarex, 

IX.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction 
rather  to  the  westward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of  mount- 
ains first  called  Ossa,  and  afterward  Pelionj  down  to  the  soutii- 
qastern  comer  of  Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  back- 
bone of  the  island  of  Euboea  may  be  viewed  as  a  contmuanOd 
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both  6f  this  ohain  and  of  the  ohain  of  Othrp.  .The  line  i^  far- 
ther prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  namely, 
Andros^  TenoSy  Myc6nQBy  and  iVaa;o5,  belonging  to  the  group 
called  the  iJpclOdes,  or  islands  encircling  the  saored  oentve  of 
Dehs.  Of  these  Cyclades,  others  are  in  like  manner  a  contin* 
uance  of  the  obain  whioh  reaohes  to  Cape  Sunium^  namely, 
Ceo8^  CythnoSj  Seriphosiand  Siphnos,  joining  on  to  Attioa,  as 
il^fo5  does-to  Euboea. 

X.  We  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  Crete  as  a 
proloDgaticm  of  the  system  o(  mountains  whioh  breasts  the  winds 
and  waves  *at  Cape  Malea^  the  island  of  Cpthira  forming  the 
intermediate  link  between  them.  Scidtkus,  ScopUos^  and  Scy^ 
roSy  to  the  northeast  of  Euboea,  also  mark  themselves  out  as 
oatlying  peaks  of  the  range  comprehending  Pelion  i^nd  EttbtBa. 

XI.  We  may  remark,  in  oondtision,  that  no  part  of  Europe, 

if  we  except  Switzerland,  is  so  mountainous  throughout  the 

whole  of  its  ektentas  Greece,  being  traversed  in  almost  every 

direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the  summita  of  which,  though 

not  so  lofty  as  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many 

instances,  to  the  elevaticm  of  perpetaal  snow.    A  comparatively 

small  jnroportion,  therefore,  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  is  left  for 

level  git>und.    Not  only  few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few 

continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper.     The 

largest  apaoes  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly ^  in  :£tolia, 

in  the  western  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Bceotia ;  but 

irregular  nlountains,  valleys  frequent  but  isolated,  landlocked 

basins  and  declivities,  which  often  occur,  but  seldom  last  long, 

form  the  character  of  the  country. 

Ob«.  a  more  detailed  aoooont  of  individaal  mountain  chains  will  be  given  in 
the  geography  of  the  aeparate  diriaions  of  Greeee. 

6.  Geological  Features. 

1.  Tbb  islands  of  the  Cydadety  as  also  Eubcta,  Attkoy  and  Lacoma,  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  micaceous  schist,  combined  with  and  often  covered  by  cryatal- 
line  granular  limestone.  Profbsaor  Ross  remarks  upon  the  eharaeter  of  the 
Greek  limestone,  that,  hard  and  intractable  to  the  mason,  jagged  and  irregular 
in  its  fracture,  it  first  determined  in  early  times  the  polygonal  style  of  architect- 
ure, which  has  been  denominated  (he  observes)  Cyclopuai  and  Pelasgict  with- 
out the  least  reason  for  either  denomination. 

2.  The  centre  and  western  part  cithe  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  oounUy 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  to  the  Strait  of  Euboea, 
present  a  calcareous  formation,  varying  in  different  localities  in  color,  consist- 
ency, and  hardness,  but  gelierally  banging  or  approximating  to  the  chalk.    It 
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is  often  yeiy  compact,  bqt  is  distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  from  the 
talline  limestone  above  mentioned.  Two  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  Greece  ex- 
hibit this  formation,  Parnassus,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  TajrgStus. 
-  3.  Clay  slate^  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and  clay^  are  found  in  maoy 
parts ;  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes  the  Isthmus  of  Coiintift ; 
loose  deposits  of  pebbles,  and  calcareous  breccia,  occupy  also  some  portions  of 
the  territory. 

4.  But  the  most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist 
of  the  diluTial  and  alluvial  formations  with  which  the  troughs  and  basins  are 
filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older  adjoining  rocks.  In 
these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  country^  and  upon  these  the  grain  and 
vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depend. 

6.  The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at  present  of 
wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though  there  is  reason  to  belieye  thai  tfaey 
were  better  wpoded  in  antiquity.  In  many  parts,  however,  and  especially  in 
.£tolia  JEmd  Acamania,  they  afiTord  i^nty  of  timber,^  and  in  all  parts  pastnre  for 
the  cattle  during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  bomed  up. 

6.  The  low  grounds  of  Tbessaly,  the  valley  of  the  CephUuM,  and  the  boites 
of  the  Lake  CopaU  in  Boeotia,  the  western  portion  of  EUm^  the  plains  of  Sirwiot 
on  the  confines  of  Acamania  and  ^Etolia,  and  those  near  the  lUver  Paimng  in 
Messenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  times,  remarkable  for  their  abund- 
ant prodnoe. 

7.  Rivers. 
Oeneral  Remarks. 

Bbsidba  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  ftiel,  there  is  another  seiious  faioo&Tenienoe 
to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed,  namely,  the  want  of  a  anpply 
of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.  '  Abundance  of  rainfalls  during  the  an- 
tumnal  and  winter  months,  littletor  none  during  the  summer.  The  naked  lime- 
stone of  the  hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  mhs  oif 
as  rapidly -as  it  falls,  and  springs  are  rare.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are 
torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  summer.  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  rivers  of  this  country. 

(A.)  Rivers  on  the  Western  and  Southern  Side. 

1.  AchSlouSj  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest 
in  Greece,  rising  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  which  divided  Acama- 
hia  from  ^tolia,  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Dolopians,  Agrseans,  and  Acamaniems,  and 
discharging  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  city  of  (EniadtB. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  alluvium  which  it 
deposited  at  its  mouth,  and  which  formed  there  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  called  EchlnddeSy  and  now  the  islands  of  CurzO' 
lari.  As  the  course  of  this  rapid  river  varied  greatly,  which 
occasioned  inundations  in  the  districts  through  v^iiich  it  flowed, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  check  its  inroads  by  me€ms  of  dikes 
and  dams.    Hence  arose  the  legend  of  thcpoets,  that  Hercules, 
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namely,  and  the  river<^od,  contended  for  ihe  band  of  Delanira, 
and  that  Hercules,  having  proved  victorious,'  tore  ofFonp.of  the 
horns  of  the  god,  who  had  assumed  in  the  contest  the  form  of 
a  buU.  The  Naiads  took  tbd  horn,  and,  having  filled  it  with  the . 
^various  productions  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  Goddess  of 
Plenty.  The  Acheloiis  appears  to  have  been  a  delebrated.  river 
in  the  earliest  times,  since  its  name  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  ancient  poets  for  the  element  of  water.  The  modem  name 
is  Aspro  PotamOf  or  "  the  White  River ;"  Leaki&  calls  it  simply 
the  Aspro.  .^jnong  the  tributciries  of  the  Acheloiis  may  be 
mentioned,  1.  The  IndchuSy  risii^g  in  Mount  .LaemuSy  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus,  and  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Ariadha. 
%  The  ATidpuSy  coming  in,  like  the  fori^er,  from  the  northwest, 
isuid  emptying  into  the  Acbelous  about  eighty  stadia  south  of 
StrcUus.  It  13  now  the  Aetos,  3.  fhe  Campylus^  coming  in 
from  the  east  through  the  territory  of  Aperantia,  and  passing 
ly  the  city  of  Aperantia,  .  It  is  now  the  Carpenitze, 

2.  Evewus  (Evi^vo^),  the  chief  river  of  ^tolia,  and  a  stream 
of  considerable  size,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the  northeast  extremity  of 
JBtolia.  It  is  now  the  Fidariy  and  near  its  mouth  stood  the 
modem  Missolonghi.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  river 
was  the  Lycormas..  The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  fable  from 
the  story  of  Nessus,  the  centaur,  whp  was  slain  here  by  Her- 
cules. 

3.  Plistus  {UXelaTog)j  a  river  of  Phocis,  three  stadia  from 
Delphi,  and  flowing  between  Parnassus  and  Mount  OirphisJ 
It  is  now  the  Sizaliska^  and  flows  into  the  Sinus  Crisseeus, 
near  the  mins  of  the  ancient  Cirrha.  The  Sinus  Crisseaus  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Salona,  and  was  an  ijdet  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

4.  Nem^ay  a  small  river  separating  the  territory  of  Corinth 
from  that  of  Sicyon,  and  falling  into  the  bay  of  Leehseum,  a 
part  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  rose  in  Argolis,  a  little 
above  the  celebrated  village  of  the  same  name.  It  is  now  the 
Coutzomadi.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  between 
the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Athenians,  and  other  allies,  against 
the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
posterior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. 

5.  AsopuSy  rising  in  the  Argolic  Mountains,  and  falling  into 
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the  Siims  Corinthiaous  a  little  tielow  SicyoH.    It  is  now  tiie 
Basilico.    That  portion,  of  Sicyonia  which  this  river  watered 
^  in  its  course  was  called  Asopia.    The  games  instituted  by 
Aduastua  in  honor  of  Apollo  were  celebrated  on  its  banks. 

.  6.  Grdthis^  a  river  of  Achaia,  descending  from  a  mouniain 
of  the  aame  name  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  to  the  west  of  JEgira.  It  vras  from 
this  stream  that  the  Italian  CrathiSj  which  flowed  between 
Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its.  appellation.  The  Achsan 
Orathis  is  now  the  Acrc^ha^  and  is  one  of  the  few  streams  on 
this  coast  that  retain  their  water  throughout  the  year. 

7.  PiruSj  Hie  most  considerable  stream  of  Achaia,  called  by 
Strabo  the  Melas,  and  falling  into  the  outer  part  of  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus  about  ei^ty  stadia  from  Patne.  Near  its  mouth 
stood  OUfiiUS,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Achaia.  The 
Pirus  is  now  the  Camenttza. 

8.  LarissuSy  rising  in  Mount  Scollis  in  Elis,  and  forming  the 
separation  between  Adiaia  and  Elis.  It  id  now  the  Bisso  or 
Mana.  Fausanias  notices  a  temple  of  the  Larissean  Minerva 
near  this  stream. 

9.  Peneus  (n^vetdf ),  a  river  of  Elis,  falling  into  the  sea  a 
little  bebw  the  promontory  Chelonites.  Modern  travellers  de- 
scribe it  as  a  brocul  and  rapid  stream.  The  city  of  Elis  was 
situated  on  it,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  now  the 
Igliaco.  There  was  a  celebrated  river  of  the  seune  name  in 
Thessaly,  flowing  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

10.  Alpkeus  ("AA^eof'),  a  celebrated  river  of  Elis,  rising  on 
the  Laconian  border  of  Arcadia.  After  losing  itself  under 
ground  for  some  tniles,  it  reappeared  not  hi  from  MegaldpdUs^ 
traversed  the  remainder  of  Arcadia,  and  then,  entering  EUs, 
discharged  its  waters,  now  swelled  by  numerous  tributary 
streams,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Here,  however,  as  the  poets  re- 
ported, its  course  did  not  terminate,  for,  flowing  beneath  the 
ocean,  it  hastened  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  fount- 
ain Arethusa,  in  the  island  of  Qrtygia,  near  Syracuse.  The 
Alpheus  flowed  a  little  to  the  south  of  Olympia,  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Olympic  games.  The  modem  name  is  usndly 
given  as  the  Rofea  or  Rufia  ;  but,  according  to  Leake,  it  has 
this  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon^  above  which 
it  is  commonly  called  the  Biver  of  Karitena* 
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Tributaries  of  the  Alph&us  on  the  North. 

i.  Helisson,  a  small  Imt  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and, 
hfier  traTersing  MegalofdiSf  which  it  ditided  into  two  halves,  felling  into  the 
Alpheus  a  little  below  the  city.  ,  According  to  Leake,  it  ia.now  the  Davia.  3. 
Gortynius,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  called  at  its  source  the  LuHus,  because 
Jupiter  was  said  to  have  been  washed  there  when  he  was  bom.  It  flowed  by 
the  town  of  Gortys  or  Gortyntu,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters, 
especially  in  sammer.  It  is  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Atzikoh.  3.  B%phdr 
gus,  to  tbei^st  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  territQ^es  of  Heraa  and  Msgalopolis.  Leake  says  that  it  is  dry  in  summer. 
4.  Aroanius,  called  also  the  Olbiusj  which  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Pheneus,  and  usually  finds  a  rent  in  some  natural  caverns,  or  kata^ 
bothra,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain ;  but  when  by  accident  these  happened  to 
be  blocked,  up,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  communicating  with  the 
Ladon  and  Alpheus,  overflowed  the  beds  of  these  rivers  as  far  as  Olympia.  5. 
Ladon,  rising  near  the  village  of  Lycuria,  between  Pheneus  and  Glitor.  It  was 
accounted  the  most  beautiful  stream  of  Greece,  and  was  farther  celebrated,  as 
Pansanias  afllrms,  from  the  adventure  of  Daphne  and  Apollo.  According  to 
Leake,  the  Ladon  is  now  called  the  Rufea  or  Rofai,  and  the  Alpheus  bears  this 
same  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon,  above  which  it  is  usually 
called  the  River  of  Kariiena.  6.  ErupeiUf  a  smaU  stream,  called  in  Strabo's 
time  the  Bamickhu,  and  flowing  near  Salnume. 

Tributaries  of  the  Alpkius  on  the  SoutK, 

'  1.  Thitu,  a  small  stream  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta.  2.  Mallus 
and  Synu,  two  small  streatns  more  to  the  west,  on  the  roed  from  Megalopolis 
to  Messenia.  3.  Camion  and  Gatheatet,  two  small  streams  more  to  the  west, 
the  latter  of  which  rose  near  the  village  of  GatJua,  4.  Aehiron  and  Dalian,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus  near  Typana  in  Elis.  The  Acheron  was  probably  so  called 
from  the  peculiar  veneration  with  which  Ceres,  Proserpina,  and  Pluto  were  wor- 
shipped on  its  banks.  The  more  celebrated  Acheron  was  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Epirus ;  and  there  was  also  a  third  river  of  the  name  in  Bruttium,  in  Italy. 

11.  AmgruSy  rising  in  a  mountain  of  Arcadia  called  Lapitha, 
and  after  flowing  through  Elis,  falling  into  the  Simis,  GypariS' 
siusj  or  Gulf  of  Arcadia.  It  formed  marshes  at  its  mouth  from 
the  want  of  a  faU  to  carry  off  the  water  fully.  This  stagnant 
pool  exhaled  an  odor  so  fetid  as  to  be  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  stadia,  and  the  fish  caught  there  were  so  tainted 
with  the  infection  that  they  could  not  be  eaten.  Pausanias, 
however,  affirms  that  this  miasma  was  not  confined  to  the 
marshes,  but  could  be  traced  to  the  very  source  of  the  river. 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  centaurs  having  washed  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  Hercules's  envenomed  shafts  in  this  stream.  The 
Anigrus  received  the  waters  of  a  fountain  said  to  possess  tihe 
property  of  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  This  source  issued 
from  a  cavern  sacred  to  the  nymphs  called  Anigriades.    Leake 
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gives  the  modem  name  of  the  Anigrus  as  the  Mavro^Pptamo^ 
or  "  Black  River/'  and  says  that  in  summer  the  marsh'  is  still 
very  fetid,  and  the  air  extremely  unwholesonle. 

12.  N^da^  rising  in  Mount  LyccBus^  in  Arcadia,  and,  after  a 
short  but  rapid  course,  falling  into  the  sea  a  liitle  below  Pyrgos. 
ISeai  Phigalea  it  received  the  small  river  Limax.  The  Neda 
formed  the  boundary  between  Elis  and  itfe^sentaTNLeake  gives 
the  modem  name  as  the  Buzi;  Cramer  makes  it  Uxol^ulizza. 

13.  Cyparisseis,  a  river  of  Messenia,  rising  in  Mount  JEga^ 
leuSy  and  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Cyparissia,  The  ftiodem 
name  is  the  River  of  Arcadia, 

14.  Pamtsus,  a  river,  of  Messenia,  and  the  largest  stream  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  from  the  quantity  of  its  water,  though  in 
length  of  course  it  was  inferior  to  the  Alpheus  and  Eurotas, 
since  it  flowed  for  the  space  of  only  one  hundred  stadia.  It 
rose  near  the  city  of  Messene,  and  fell  into  the  Simis  Messe- 
niacus,  or  (Grulf  of  Coron.  Pausanias  affirms  that  the  waters 
of  the  Pamisus  were  remarkably  pure,  and  abounded  with  va« 
rious  kinds  of  fish.  He  adds  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten 
stadia  from  the  sea.  Walpole  makes  the  modern  name  the 
Pirnatza  ;  but  Leake,  the  Dhtpotamo, 

15.  JEurdtaSyB.nveT  of  Laconia,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rose  near  Asea  in  Arcadia,  and  not 
long  after  lost  itself  under  ground,  and  then  reappeared  in  the 
district  of  Belmina,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  After  this-  it 
traversed  the  latter  province,  passing  by  Sparta,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  near  Helos,  The  Eurotas  flowed  to  the  east  of 
Sparta,  as  we  are  informed  'by  Polybius ;  its  stream  was  full 
and  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded.  On  its  left  bank  was 
a  range  of  hills.  Called  Menelaium^  stretching  to  the  southeast 
of  the  city,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  The  Eurotas 
is  now  called  the  Vasilt  Potamo  {Basilipotamo  as.written),  or 
**  the  Royal  River,"  in  allusion  to  certain  petty  prmces,  depend- 
ent upon  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  small  kingdom 
in  this  quarter  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Dodwell,  however, 
states  that  the  most  common  appellation  for  the  Eurotas,  at 
the  present  day,  is  the  Iri,  The  Eurotas  receives,  a  little 
below  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  a  river  named  Pantalimona  or  Try* 
piotiko,  which,  coming  from  the  chain  of  Taygetus,  flows  to  the 
west  of  the  ancient  city.    It  is  probably  the  ancient  Cnacion. 
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(B.)  Biveri  on  theSEastem  Side. 

1.  Tdnus,  a  river  of  Argolis,  nekr  the  oonfines  of  Laconia, 
rising  in  Mount  Pamon^  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Thyrea^ 
or  Sinus  Thyreates^  now  the  Bay  oi^stro^  an  inlet  of  the  Si- 
nus  ArgolicuSy  or  Gulf  of  Nauplia:  tt  is  now  called  Hagios 
Petrosy  or  St.  Peter^s  RivMf  MiM'  II  ^^liall  place  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  also  that  of  the  surrouiicUng  district. 

2.  Erasmus  J  a,  river  of  Argolis,  noi^h  of  the  preceding,  and 
mentioned  by  several  writers  of  antiquity..  Herodotus  states 
that  it  was  said  te  derive  Ita  waters  «rom  the  Lake  of  Stym- 
phalus,  in  Arcadia,  by  a  subtapranean Nchannel.  According  to 
Pausanias,  it  reappeared  in  Arckdia,  at  th^  foot  of  Mount  Chaon, 
and,  joining  itself  with  another  river  namefl  PhrixuSy  the  united 
streams  entered  the  Sinus  ArgiAicus  bel^een  Lerna  and  Te^ 
menium.  The  modern  name  of  th^Ecasinus  is  given  by  Leake 
as  the  Kefalari. 

3.  IndchuSy  a  river  of  Argolis,  rising  in  Mount  LyrceiuSy  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  and,  after  flowing  at  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis  of  ArgoSy  falling  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  The 
poete  fabled  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Inachus  of  Amphilochiay 
in  Acamaniay  which,  after  mingling  with  the  AchelouSy  passed 
under  ground,  and  reappeared  in  Argolis.  According  to  mod- 
em travellers,  the  Inachus  is  usually  dry,  but  is  supplied  with 
casual  floods  after  hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.  In  the  winter  it  sometimes  descends 
firom  the  mounteins  in  a  rolling  mass,  when  it  does  much  dain- 
age  to  the  modern  town  of  Argos.  It  rises  about  ten  miles  from 
Argos,  at  a  place  called  Mushiy  in  the  way  to  Tripoliy  in  Arca- 
dia.    The  modern  name  is  the  Zma,  which  means  "the  dry?'* 

4.  CephisuSy  a  river  of  Attica,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in 
the  demus  of  Trinemes,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic 
plains  to  the  west  of  Athens,  and  passing  under  the  long  walls, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Sinus  SaronicuSy  or  Gulf  of  J?^^'a, 
near  the  port  of  Phalerum.  The  geographer  adds,  that  in  sum* 
mer  it  was  nearly  dry,  which  corresponds  with  the  accounte  of 
modern  travellers,  though  Sophocles,  in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus, 
describes  it  as  a  perennial  stream.  The  modem  name  is  said 
to  be  the  Podhonista,  This  river  was  generally  called  the 
Cephisus  AtticuSy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cephisus  of  Eleu- 
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sis,  another  stream  of  the  same  name  flowing  near  the  city  of 
Eleusis,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Saronlcus  between  this  last- 
mentioned  place  and  the  Pirs&eus.  There  was  a  tiiird  Cephisus 
in  Bceotia.  .. 

5.  IlissiiSj  a  small  stream  of  Attica,  rising  in  tiie  mountains 
to  the  e^st  of  Athens,  and  which;  after  receiving  the  still  smaller 
Eriddnusy  flowed  by  Athens,  and  entered  the  Sinus  Saromcns 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus  Atticus.    From  it 
Athens  was  principally  supplied  with  water.     At  the  present 
day  it  loses  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  marshes 
to  the  south,  of  Athens.    From  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
PhsBdrus,  in  which  Plato  alludes  to  it,  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almost 
cdways  dry,  its  waters  bei^g  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial  fountains  of  the 
modern  city.    It  is  called  at  the  present  day  the  Ilisse, 

6.  AsopuSy  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  CithtBrofij  near 
Plateeee,  and  flowitig  into  the  Euripus,  or  strait  between  the 
mainland  and  the  island  of  Euboea.  It  separated  the  territo- 
ries of  Platffiee  and  Thebes,  and  also  traversed  in  its  course  the 
whole,  of  southern  Bceotia.  Though  generally  a  small  and 
sluggish  stream,  yet  after  heavy  rains  it  could  not  easily  be 
forded.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  battle  of 
Plateese  was  fought.  The  plain  along  its  northern  bank  was 
called  Parasopias,     This  river  still  retains  the  name  oiAsopo. 

''7.  IsmenuSy  a  small  rivBr  of  Bceotia,  flowing,  not  into  the  sea, 
but  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice,  now  the  Lake  of  Likari.  The 
Ismenus  flowed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  hence  called  Ismenius^  who 
had  a  temple  here.  '  According  to  Dodwell,  this  stream  has  no 
water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and 
rushes  into  the  Lake  of  Likari  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Thebes.  The  modern  name  of  the  Ismenus  is  the  Is- 
meno, 

8.  Permessus,  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Motmt  Hel- 
icon^ and  which,  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  O/- 
mtuSf  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the  Lake  CqpaiSj  near 
Haiiartus.  Both  the  Fermessus  atid  Olmius  received  their 
supplies  firom  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene.  The 
Fermessus  is  now  the  Panitza. 
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9.  CepHisuSy  a  river  rising  at  the  foot  of  M oiuit  Parnassus^ 
close  to  Lilmaj  and  which,  after  traversing  the  planum  ofPhocis 
and  part  of  the  Boeotian  territory,  emptied  into  the  Lake  Co- 
pat&.  The  moderiT  name  is  Mavro  PotamOj  or  "  Blaok  River." 
Hesiod  compared  it  to  a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of 
its  course.  According  to  the  poets,  the  son  of  the  god  of  this 
streanqi'  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Graces  into  BoBotia,  and 
hence  the  jpeculiar  attachment  which  these  deities  were  said  to 
have  for  the  waters  of  this  river. 

10.  AsopuSy  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  (Eta^  and 
billing  into  the  Sinus  MalidcuSy  a  little  distance  beyond  Ther- 
mopylsa.  It  flowed  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  inologdng 
the  Trachiniaii  plain. 

11.  Sperchvus  (STre^cidf ),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 
Mount  Tymphrestusy  a  lofty  range  forming  part  of  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  in  the  country  of  the  JEnidnes,  Homer  frequently 
mentions  this  river  as  belonging  to  the  territories  of  Achilles 
around  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  empties  into  this  gulf.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  stream  appears  to  have  reference  to  its 
rapid  course  ((mipxBadat^  "to  move  rapidly").  The  modem 
name  is  the  Hellada, 

12.  Peneus  (Uifveio^)^  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain, 
of  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  ThermaicuSy  or  Gulf  of 
JSaloniki,  after  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country, 
'toward  its  mouth  it  flows  through  the  celebrated  Vale  of 
Tempe.  It  is  said  to  be  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is 
shallow.  After  heavy  rains,  and  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  banks,  and  be- 
comes an  impetuous  torrent,  ^lian,  in  his  description  of  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  makes  the  Peneus  flow  through  it  like  oil ; 
and  Dodwell  remarks  that,  in  its  course  through  the  modern 
town  of  Larissa,  it  has  at  the  present  day  a  surface  as  smooth 
as  oU.  The  Peneus  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ababa^  by  the 
Greeks  the  Salambria.  This  latter  name  appeeurs  to  be  de- 
rived from  0€tXdfji6rij  "  an  outlet,"  and  was  applied  originally  to 
that  part  of  the  stream  flowing  through,  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
where  the  river  has  forced  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus  may  be 
mentioned  the  Phcmix^  the  Titaresius^  accounted  a  branch  of 
the  infernal  Styx,  from  its  having  a  thick,  unctuous  substance 

He 
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floating  like  oil  on  its  surface,  the  ApiddnuSj  and  Enipeus.    The 
last  two  united  their  waters  to  the  north  of  Pharsalus. 


8.  L 


AKES; 


1.  Tbs  dispoflition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory,  though  not  maiii- 
taining  permanent  rivers,  are  favorabl&  to  the.  multiplication  of  lakes  and  mareh* 
es.  There  are  nameroas  hollows  and  inclosed  basins,  out  of  which  the  water 
oan  find  no  superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subtem- 
nean  passage  through  rifts  in  the  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  n^arsh  or  a 
lake,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

II.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  Lakes  Ifesdnis  and  Babeh ;  in  .£to]ia,  betweoa 
the  Achelous  and  fhrenus,  Strabo  mentions  the  Lake  of  Trichamg,  besides  ser- 
eral  other  lakes,  which  it  is  difficult  to  identity  individually,  though  the  quantity 
of  ground  covered' by  lake  and  marsh  is,  as  a  whole,  very  considerable. 

m.  In  Boeotia  are  sitaated  the  lakes  CopaUy  Hytiu,  and  i&mia,  the  finrt  of 
the  three  being  formed  chiefly  by  the  River  Cephisos,  flowing  from  Pamaasos 
on  the  northwest,  and  shaping  for  itself  a  sinaoos  course  throng  the  mountains 
of  Phocis.  On  the  northeast  and  east,  the  Lake  Copais  is  bounded  by  the  high. 
land  of  Mount  Pnoon,  which  intercepts  its  communication  with  the  Strait  of 
Eabcea.  Through  the  limestone  of  this  mountatn  the  water  has  either  found  or 
forced  several  sjibterranean  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  tiie 
other  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  and  then  flows  into  the  strait. 

IV .  The  Catahotkrat  as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  of  the  Lake  CoptiS, 
•till  exist,  but  in  an  imperfect  and  half-obistracted  condttwn.  Even  in  antiquity, 
however,  they  never  fuUy  sufficed  to'  cany  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Ceplu- 
Bus ;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpendieular  iq;>ertures  at  proper  intervals 
to  let  in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel,  one  of  the  most  interesting  nunnaats 
of  antiquity,  since  i^  must  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orcbomenus, 
anterior  to  its  absorption  into  the  BcDotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  Thebes,  is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  and  the  scheme  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  commissioned  an  engineer  from  ChalciB  to  reopen  it,  was 
defeated  first  by  discontents  in  Bceotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death. 

V.  The  Catabothra  of  the  Lake  Copals  are  a  specimen  of  the  phenomenon 
80  frequent  in  Greece,  namely,  lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  themselves  subter- 
ranean passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks,  and  even  pursuing 
their  unseeq  course  for  a  considerable  distance  before  they  emeiige  to  the  li^ 
of  day.  In  Arcadia,  especially,  several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean 
water  communication  occur :  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a 
duster  of  such  completely  inclosed  valleys  or  basins. 

Obs.  L  a  more  particakr  aocount  of  flie  Grodiiii  lakes  will  be  glvoi  in  tfie  deaerlptioa  of  the 
different  divisions  (rf  the  country. 

2.  The  fiuniliarity  of  the  Gveeks  wtfli  tiie  pbienamenon  of  the  sabterraneain  counea  of  oertris 
livers  was  in  part  the  sonroe  of  some  geographical  suppositions,  viiieh  now  appear  to  ns  ez- 
trayagant,  respecting  the  long  subterranean  and  submarine  course  of  streams,  and  their  reap» 
pearance  at  yery  distant  points.  Sophocles  said  that  the  Jnedk**  of  Acamania  joined  the  Argo- 
Uo  Inachus ;  IbyoaJ^  the  poet,  aflBrmed  that  tiie  .^sopKf^  near  Sieyon,  had  its  aonroe  in  Phiygla; 
die  River  Ziupus,  of  the  litde  island  of  Delos,  was  alleged  by  others  to  be  an  eflhient  from  die 
mighty  Nile.  Tliis  disappearance  and  reappeeraaoe  of  rivers  eooneoted  itseli;  in  the  minds  of 
ancient  physical  philosophers,  with  the  supposition  of  vast  leaervoirs  of  water  in  die  interior  of 
die  earth,  which  were  protruded  upward  to  the  surface  by  some  gaseous  force.  {Chvie,  Sutary 
qf  Cfrewa,  toL  L,  p.  987,  safg.) 
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9.   PR01I0irT0RIE& 

(A.)  Profnantories  on  the  Western  Side. 

1.  Leucdte  Pr&montoriumj  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Leucas  or  Leucadia,  oiff  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
It  is  now  Cape  DuCato^  and  the  ipod^n  name  of  the  island  is 
Santa  Maura,  2.  Crithote  Pronumtorium,  on  the  coast  of 
Acamania,. facing  Ithaca,  now  Cape  CandilK,  3.  Antirfhium 
Promontorium^  on  the  coast  of  JStoIia,  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Sinus  Corinthiaous,  and  facing  the  promontory  oiRhium^ 
on  the  opposite  ooa^t  of  Achaia,  from  which  circumstance  it 
derived  its  name.  The  narrowness  of  the  strait  rendered  this 
noint  of  great  importance  for  the  j^assage  of  troops  to  and  from 
^tolia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  Antirrhiun^  wa^  sometimes 
called  Khium  Molycricuntj  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of 
Molycriumy  Bind  also  BJiium  JStolicum,  *  At  the  present  day 
there  are  two  castles  on  Antirrhium  and  Rhium,  and  the^strait 
is  sometimes  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto, 
.  4.  Araxus  Prompntoriumj  on  the  coast  of  Achaia,  to  the 
southwest  ofRMumj  and  now  Cape  Papas.  6.  H$/rmtne  Prom" 
ontoriumy  on  the  coast  of  Elis,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  west  of  the  harbor  of  Cyllene.  It  is  now  Cape  Chi- 
arenza,  6.  Chelomtes  Pronumtortuniy  to  the  southwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  the  westernmost  extremity  of  EHs.  It 
is  now  Cape  Tornese.  7.  Pheia  Promontortum^  on  the  coast 
of  Elis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  Sea- 
phidia.  8.  Ichthys  Pronumtoriunij  on  the  same  coast,  and  near 
its  termjnation,  now  Cape  CcUacolo.  9.  Cyparissium  Prom^ 
ontortuMj  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  now  Cape  Canelloy  or,  ao« 
oording  to  others,  Cape  Apidaglia. 

(B.)  Promontories  on  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Acrttas  Promontorium^  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  at  its 
southernmost  extremity,  now  Cape  Oallo.  2.  Thyrides  Pronu 
onioriuniy  on  the  coast  of  Laoonia,  at  its  southwestemmost  ex* 
tremity,  now  Cape  Orosso.  3.  Tcendrum  Promontorium^  on 
the  same  coast,  at  its  southernmost  extremity,  and  forming  the 
most  southern  part  also  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  Cape 
Matapany  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek  /x^wttov,  «  a  front,'' 
and  a  name  alluding  to  the  bold  front  with  which  this  promon- 
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tory  projects  into  the  Mediterranean.  Near  it  was  a  oave,  one 
of.  the  fabled  entrances  to  the  lower  worlds  and  through  which 
Hercules  was  sud  to  have  dragged  up  Cerberus  to  the  light  of 
day.  On  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Neptune,  which  was 
accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Taenarum  became  subse- 
quently fjEimous  for  the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarriesi  which 
the  Romans  held  in,  the  highest  estimation,  and  which  was  a 
species  o{i)erd  antique.  4.  OnugnSthos  Promontoriumy  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  and  to  the  northeast  of  the  precedipg,  being 
situate  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Lacamcus.  The 
Greek  name  means  ^'  the  ass's  jaw-bone".  (Svov  yvdSog).  The 
promontory  at  the  present  day  is  detached  from  the  main  land, 
andis  called  Cape  Xplij  forming  the  extremity  of  an  island  oaU- 
ed  Isola  dei  Servij  or  the  island  of  Cervo.  5.  Medea  Promote 
torium^  a  celebrated  iieadland,  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  sputheasternmost  ex- 
tremity of  Laconia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  the  circunmaviga- 
tion,  of  the  peninsula^  and  hence  arose  the  proverbial  express 
sion,  quoted  by  Stpabo,  MoAiav  6k  ifdiitpac,  intXdOov  rQv  oUade^ 
<<  After  having  doubled  Malea,  forget  the  things  at  home," 
where,  no  doubt,  we  ought  to  read  KOfimc^Vy  <^  while  doubling." 
This  promontory  is  now  called  Cape  St.  Angela^  but  sometimes 
Cape  Malio. 

(C.)  Promontories  on  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  Struthnus  Promontorium^  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  facing 
to  the  west,  and  projecting  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  It  an- 
swers, probably,  to  the  modern  Cape  Coraka.  2.  Buporthmus 
ProTnontoriumy  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Argolis,  facing  the 
island  of  Hydrea.  It  was  a  lofty  headland  rising  boldly  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  summit  were  erected  temples  to  Ceres, 
Proserpinai  and  Minerva  Promachormai  3.  SdylUeum  Prom- 
ontoriuMy  now  Cape  SkyllOy  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Argolis,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla,  the 
daughter  of  Nisus.  It  formed,  tc^ether  with  the  opposite  prom- 
ontory of  Suniunij  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  4. 
SpircBum  ProTnontoriuniy  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  near 
its  upper  extremity ;  now  Cape  Franco.  5.  Amphidle  Pram^ 
ontoriuMy  on  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  over  against  the  isl- 
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and  of  Sftlamis,  and  now  Cape  Daphne.  >  6.  Zo^er  Promon' 
torium^  on  the  aame  coast,  but  more  to  the  sontheast.  It  oonr 
sisted  of  several  slender  points,  extending  into  ihe  sea.  This 
cape,  aooording  to  Pausanias,  was  saored  to  Latona,  Dia^a,  and 
ApoUo.  '  It  is  now  Cape  Halikes.  7.  Astypaima  Promontori'^ 
umy  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  extremity 
of  Attica.    Now  Cape  AnajAiso. 

8.  Sumum  Promontorium^  a  celebrated  headland  of  Attica, 
forming  the  extreme  pbint  of  tiiat  .ootmtry  toward  the  south. 
It  was  saored  to  Minerva,  and  here  the  goddess  had  a  beautiful 
temple  crowning  the  hejght.  According  to  modern  travellers, 
nine  columns,  without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea',  in  a 
line  from  west-northwest  to  eastisoutheast ;  three  are  standing 
on  the  side  toward  the  land,  on  thd  north ;  and  two,  with  a  pi- 
laster, niaxt  to  the  comer  one  of  the  northern  columns,  toward 
the  sea,  on  the  east ;  and  there,  is  a  solitary  one  on  the  south- 
eastern ffide.  This  last  has  x)btained  for  the  promontory  the 
name  of  Capo  Colonnaj  or  ,the  Cape'  of  the  Column. 

9.  Petalia  Pramontoriumj  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape  Carpsto. . 
10.  GrercMtus  Pro7nontorium,-io  the  east  4>f  the  preceding,  and 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape 
Mantelo,  Here,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  a  celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune.  11.  Caphareus  Promontoriumf 
noifih  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  D'  Oro.  It  was  famed 
for  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fleet  returning  from  Troy,  a 
disaster  brought  about  by  the  false  beacons  which  Nauplius, 
king  of  the  country,  set  up  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  ortiis  son  Palamedes.  12.  Chersonesus  Promonto^ 
W«m,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Eubc&a,  and  ta  the  northwest  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  now  Cape  Cherronisi.  13.  PhalaHa 
Promontorium,  on  the  same  ooast^  higher  up,  now  Cape  Kan^ 
dili,  14.  Artemisiiim  ProTnantorium,  about  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  in  its  vicinity.  Off  this  coast  the  Greeks  gained  their 
&st  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  modern  name,  ac- 
cording to  Mamsiert,  is  Cape  Syrochori,  Id.  CemBwn  Prom^ 
cntorium,  the. extreme  point  of  Euboea  to  the  northwest,  and 
projecting  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  is  now  Cape  Lu 
thada. 
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16.  Posidium  Promontariumy  a  pionumtoiy  of  Theosaly,  in 

the  district  of  Phtbiotis,  and  cloBing  tfao  ^Sinms  Pagasteus  to 

ihe  south.    It  is  now  Cape  Siauro:    17.  .Ma/tMwm  Promonio^ 

riumy  a  piomontory.  of  Thessaly,  in  the  same  distrioty  to  the 

north  c^  the  praoeding^  and  cldeiag  the  Sinus  PitgasoMs  on  the 

Magnesian  iSde.    It  is  now  Cape  Trikeri  or  Voh.    18.  Mckg* 

nesi(B  Promontorium^  or  Jjlagneiium  PromofUoriwny  a  prom- 

oQtory  of  Thessaly,  at  the  sontheastem-  extremity  of  Magnesia, 

and  now  Hagios  Georgiosy  or  Cape  St.  Ctearge.    19.  Sepias 

Pramoidoriumyrto  the  northwest  of  the  preoeding,  and  on  fte 

same  ooast  of  Magnesia,  now  probably  the  oape  which  bears 

the  modem  name  of  Hagios  Demeiriosy  or  St.  Demetrius, 

Leake^  however,  makes  it  tiie  same  with  Cape  £1/.  Oeorge. 

This  promontiMry  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  spot  where 

Peleus  lay  in  wait  for  Thetis,  and  whence  he  carried  off.  the 

goddess.    In  history  it  is  famed  as. the  soene  of  the  great  dis* 

aster  which  befell  the  Persian  ships  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxea. 

Near  it  were  some  rocks  or  shoals  called  Ipni^Xl'itvoCjy  ot  the 

*^  Ovens,"  which  in  modem  maps  are  styled  Ipnous,  and  lie  to 

the  north  of  Hagios  Demetrios. 

Obs.  Id  making  tke  prooMotoiy  of  Sepias  distinet  tnm,  and-to  the  noTtbfweat 
of  that  of  Magnesia,  we  have  followed  the  maps  of  Cramer,.  Peithes,  and  the 
Society  for  the  DitTusioD  of  Useful  Knowledge.  D*Anirille*8  wonted  accnracy 
deserts  him  when  he  makes  Sepias  and  the  Magnesian  promontory  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  language  of  Herodotus  (Tii.,  198),  thai  they  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  fbnner  lay  abore  the.  latter ;  for  he  makes  the 
Persian  fleet  douUe  the  Magnesian  promontory  after  haTing  left  that  of  Sepias, 
and  the  scene  of  their  disaster  in  its  vicinity.  So,  again,  as  regards  the  modem 
name  of  Sepias,  Leake  evidently  confounds  it  with  that  of  ihe  Magnesian  prom- 
ontory, erring  with  ITAnviile*  as  his  map  shows,  in  making  the  two  promonto- 
lies  the  same. 

.lOw  Gulps  and  Bays. 

(A.)   On  the  Western  Side  of  Gfreeee. 

I.  Sinus  AmbracfuSy  between  Epims  and  Aeamania,  now 
the  Gnlf  of  Aria.  Soylax  oalls  it  the  Bay  of  Anaotoriiun,  and 
observes  that  the  distance  from  its  month  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity was  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  whUe  the  entranoe 
was  soaroely  fonr  stadia  broad«  The  entrance  of  this  golf  re- 
sembles the  passage  called  the  Sleeve,  at  the  entranoe  of  the 
Baltic.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  straits  was  the  city  and 
promontory  of  Aotium,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  action  be* 
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tween  Ootavianus  and  Antony>  Sept.  2,  B.C.  31^  and  i^ioh  de- 
.oided  the  fate  of  the  R(»nan  world. 

n.  Sinus  CorinthidcuSj  now  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth^  an 
earn,  of  the  sea  junxiJCDg  m  between  the  northern  shore  of  thi^ 
Peloponnesus  and  the  ooadts  of  JStolia,  Phoois,  and  Boeotia. 
It  formed,  also,  several  small  bays  or  inlets  alcmg  these  ooasts, 
the  most  important  of  wfaioh  was  the  Siims  Crisscsus^  or  Gulf 
of  Salona,  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  A.U8lTia,  in  1571,  over 
l^e  Turkifidi  fleet,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Oolf  of 
Lepanto  in  modem  history.         ^^ 

ni.  Sinus  Gpparissiusj  an  extensive  gulf  off  the  coast  of 
Elis,  extending  ficom  the  Pheia  Promontorium  in  the  north  to 
the  Cyparissium  Promontorium  in  the  south.  Pliny  makes 
it  seventy-two  miles  in  oiroumference.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Arcadia.    The  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  town  of 

CypwriiHa^  at  the  lower  extremity. 

» 

(B.)   On  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Sinus  Messenidcus^  ou  the  southern  qoast  of  M essenia,  and 
running  some  distance  up  into  the  land.  It  extended  from  the 
promcmtory  of  Acritas  on  the  west  to  that  of  Thyrides  on  the 
southeast.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron^  and  is  so  called  from 
the  modem  town  of  Coron^  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cofo- 
nidesj  on  its  western  shore.  Another  ancient  name  was  the 
Sinus  AsinmuSj  from  the  town  of  AsinCj  a  little  above  the  prom* 
ontory  of  Acritas. 

n.  Sinus  Laconicusj  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  from 
the  promontory  of  Tandrum  to  that  of  Onugnathus.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Oytheates  Sinus,  from  the  town  of  Oythium 
at  its  head.  The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Colokythia. 
Pliny  makes  it  one  hundred  and  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  thirty- 
nine  in  width. 

III.  Sinus  Bxaticus,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  between 
the  promontory  of  Onugnathus  and  that  of  Malea.  Its  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  town  of  BcscRy  at  its  southeastern 
extremity.     It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Vathika. 

(C.)   On  the  Eastern  Side. 

I.  Sinus  Argdlicusj  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  washing  also 
a  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Laconia.    It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
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Nauplia  or  Napolij  which  latter  is  the  more  oorreot  appeila- 
.  tion^  and  id  derived  from  Napoli  di  Romania^  the  ancient  Nau^ 
plia. 

n.  Sinus  SaromcuSj  between  Argolis  and  Attica,  and  hav- 
ing the  territories  of  Corinthia  and  M egaris  at  its  head.  At 
its  month  it  extends  from  the  ptomontory  of  Scyllmum  to  that 
of  Sunium.  It  is  now  the  Gnlf  of  Engia^  from  the  modem 
name  of  ^gina^  which  island  li^s  abont  the  centre  of  it.  The 
ancient  nam^  according  to  Pliny,  is  derived  from  the  old  Greek 
word  aap(ovl^j  <<  an  oak,"  tii^  shores  of  this  golf  having  at  one 
time  been  coVered  with  groves  of  oak. 

ni.  Sinus  OpuntiuSj  on  the  coast  of  the  Locri  Opuntiij  and 
washing  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  shore  of  Bceotia.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Talantaj  from  the  modem  name  of  the  island 
of  Atalanta,  lying  in  it  near  the  shore. 

rV.  Sinus  MaliacuSf  between  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  the 
north  and  that  of  Phocis  to  the  south.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
ZeitouHy  from  a  neighboring  town  of  that  na^ie.  The  ancient 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  Malians  (MoAieZf),  who  oc* 
oupied  a  large  portion  of  the  shores  of  this  gulf  on  the  west. 
On  the  lower  shore  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  was  the  famous  pass 
of  ThermopykB, 

Y.  Sinus  PaffasiBuSf  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  to  tiie  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  from  Pagasce^  the  ancient  port  of  lolcos,  at 
its  upper  extremity.  The  modem  appellalion  comes  from  the 
town  of  VolOj  near  the  ancient  lolcos.  This  bay  was  also 
called,  anciently,  Pagaseticus  Sinus  and  Pagasites  Sinus. 

11.  Adjacent  Seas. 

# 

I.  Mare  Ionium^  or  Ionian  Sea,  lying  along  the  western 
shores  of  Greece,  and  of  which  the  lonicus  Sinus  formed  a 
part,  answering  at  one  time  to  the  Adriatic,  or  Oulf  of  Venice. 
Consult  page  269,  Obs. 

n.  Metre  SiciUum^  or  Sicilian  Sea,  that  portion  of  tiie  Mare 
Ionium  which  adjoins  Sicily. 
[  m.  Mare  Libycum^  or  Libyan  Sea,  the  sea  which  washed 

the  southern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  which  took  its  name 
from  the  great  Libyan  or  African  continent,  which  it  served  to 
separate  from  Greece. 


\ 
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IV.  Mare  Creticum^  or  the  Cretan  Sea,  dividing  Greece  from 
the  celebrated  island  of  Crete. 

y.  Mare  ^g€eum,  or  JSgean.Sea,  that  portion  of  the  M^- 
iterranean  whioh  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maoedonia  and 
Thraoe,  on  the  west  by  Greece,  on  the  east  by  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  was  combrised  between  the  41st  and  36th  degrees  of  iati- 
tnde:  The  modem  name  is  the  Archipelago^  a  corruption 
manifestly  of  the  anoienj;  KlyqiUni  niAoyo^.  The  origin  of  this 
ancdent  appellation  is  altogetihw  doubtfal.  Strabo  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  was  derived  from  Mg(B^  a  city  of  Buboea,  on 
the  inner  coast,  and  about  midway  between  Chalcis  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  island.  Oilers,  more  fabulously,  de- 
rive the  nwie  from  ^geea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, -who 
perished  in  this  sea ;  or  from-  iBgens,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
who  threw  himself  mto  it.  Others,  again,  derive  it  from  alyt^^ 
^^  a  squall,''  from  the  violent  and  sudden  storms  which  render 
it  dangerous  to  sailors  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
nautical  science.  Tfai^  sea  contains  numerous  islands,  many 
of  .which  are  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin^  Of  these,  the 
more  southern  are  divided  into  two  groups-:  one  called  the  Spo- 
rdjAes^  or  scattered  islands,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Caria  and 
Ionia ;  the  ot{ier  called  the  CyclddeSy  or  circling  islands,  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  the  M yrtoan  Sea,  and  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  ^gean.  Another  part  of  the  ^gean, 
lying  about  Icaria^  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  called  the  Icarian 
Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  ^gean  contains  fewer  but 
larger  isdands ;  the  principal  of  these  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Lenu 
nos,  ThasoSj  and  Etibwa.  At  the  northeast  comer  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  PropowtiSy  now  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  by  the 
narrow  strait  called  Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardarielles,  The 
Turks  call  the  Archipelago  the  White  Sea,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Black  Sea  or  Euxine. 

V.  Mare  Myrtoum,  or  M yrtoan  Sea,  the  part  of  the  JSgean 
between  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  on  one  side,  and  the  Cyc- 
lades  on  the  other,  and  extending  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  Euboea  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape  SL  Angela, 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Laconia.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  island  of  Myrtos,  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  EuboBa« 
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12.  Grjbcia  mors  in  detail. 

1.  THESSALIA. 
(A.)    NamxaitdBouhdabixs. 

I.  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Oreek  poets  and  oilier 
\mters,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the  more  anoient  names  oiPyrrka^ 
Mmoniaj  and  ^olis.  The  two  former  of  these  beioog  to  the 
age  of  mythology ;  the  latter  refers  to  that  remote  period  when 
the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  inhabited  by  the  udBolian  Pelasgi, 
previous  to  the  ocoupation  of  uny  part  of  it  by  the  Thessalians. 

n.  The  Tbessalians,  according  to  Herodotos,  eame  originally 
from  Thesprotia  in  Epiros,  and  froip  them  the  oountry  wb  are 
now  describing  derived  its  future  name.  At  what  time,  how- 
ever, it  received  thiis  appellation  can  not  be  determined.  It 
does  not  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  from  whom  we  derive 
our  earliest  information  about  this  pcurt  of  Oreeoe,  although  the 
several  principalities  of  which  it  was  composed  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  wiar  are  there  ennmerated^  together  witii  the  dil^ 
ferent  chiefs  by  whom  t^ey  were  governed. 

m.  Thessaly  wcus  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  chain  called 
Olympus  and  the  Cambtmian  Mountains,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia  ;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Mount  PinduSf 
separating  it  ftom^Epirus ;  on  the  east  by  tiie  ^gean  Sea; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Mount  (Eta. 

(B.)      ASPIOT    AWD   PXODVOTITXNXSS    OF    THB    CoUNTBT. 

I.  It  Beems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  veiy 
eariy  traditions,  that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  formed  by  the  mountain  chains 
just  mentioned,  was  at  some  remote  period  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Pe- 
neus  and  its  tributary  rivers,  until  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  had  rest 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  thUB  afforded  a  passage  to  the  pent-op  streams. 
This  opinion,  which  was  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  cele- 
brated march  of  Xerxes,  is  again  repeated  by  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confina- 
ation  of  it,  that  the  Peneus,  in  his  time,  was  still  exposed  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions, and  also  that  the  land  of  Thessaly  is  higher  toward  the  sea  than  toward 
the  more  central  parts. 

II.  The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  among  the  most  fertile  and  productive  In 
Greece  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  but  more  especially  in  grain,  of  which  a  consid- 
erable quantity  was  exported.  The  Thessalians  consequently  became  veiy  rich, 
and  luxurious  in  their  mode  of  life ;  and  so  notorious  were  they  for  it,  that  they 
were  charged  with  having  encouraged  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  with  a 
view  of  rivalling  them  in  sensuality  and  extravagance.  Thessaly  was  also  fa- 
mous for  its  cavalry,  who  were  the  best  in  Qreece ;  its  plains  supplying  not 
only  ample  room  for  exercise,  but  also  abundance  of  forage  for  honea. 
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,  m.  The  lands  of  Thessaly  were  not  caltiyated  by  the  Theasaliam  themaelves, 
but  by  a  subject  popujation,  the  Penesta.  The  aceoant  given  of  them  i^,  that 
they  ^eie  the  descendctnta  of  the  iEolian  Boeotiana,  who  did  not  emigrate  when 
their  countiy  was  conqnered  by  the  Theasaliana,  but  surrendered  themaelrea  to 
tthe  conquerors,  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  ia  the  country,  and  ci|lti- 
▼ate  the  land  for  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion 
of*  its  produce.  Many  of  them  were  richer  than  their  lords.  They  sometiinee 
accompanied  their  masters  to  battlci  and  fought  on  horseback  as  their  Taasala. 
They  formed  a  oonsiderahle  portion  of  the  population,  and  frequently  attempted 
to  emancipate  themaelTea.  .  " 

(0.)    Skstch  or  T^i8  8Ai.iAN  Hi  B  TO  ay. 

.  I.  Tbb  earliest  infoinooation  about  the  hiatoiy  of  Theesaly  ie|[lTen  by  Homer 
Ci2.»  ii.,  710),  who  deecribea  the  country  as  divided  ipto  seven^  independent 
ptrindpalities  and  kingdoms,  and  enumerates  the  chiefs,  as  before  rem^ed,  to 
whom  they  Were  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  a  new  constitution,  dating  probabtsr 
from  that  epoch,  was  adopted,  as  it  would  seem,. by  the  common  consent  of  the 
difi^rent  states.  They  agreed  to  unite  in  one  confederate  body,  under  a  presi- 
dent or  Tagua,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

n.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  t&at  this  confederation  wak  productive  of  any 
great  benefit  to  the  country ;  for,  except  duiing  a  very  short  period,  under  Ja^ 
son  of  Pherae,  Thesaaly  never  asaumed  that  rank  among  tljie  states  of  Greece 
to  whicik  it  waa  by  its  position  and  extent  entitied.  Many  of  the  cities,  inore- 
over,  were  from  time  to  time  in  the  power  of  usurpers,  or  qnder  the  sway  of 
powerful  families,  so  that  the  nation  had  no  means  of  acting  as  a  body.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  the 
Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuade,  the  princes. of  Larissa»  either  because  they 
thought  their  power  insecure,  or  with  a  view  to  increase  it  by  becoming  vassals 
to  the  Persian  king,  invited  Xerxes  to  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

III.  After  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Greek  historians  take  little  notice  of  the 
affairs  of  Thessaly,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  a  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  Thucydides  (i^  111)  calls  him,  who  had  been  banished  fnm^  his 
oouDtiy.  The  Athenian  general  Myronides  marched  on  that  occasion  as  far  as 
Pharsalus,  but  he  was  checked  in  his  progress  by  the  Thessalians,  who  were 
superior  in  cavalry,  and  was  forced  to  retire  without  having  accomplished  the 
objects  of  his  expedition. 

IV.  ];n  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thessalians  did  not,  as  a  nation,  take  any 
part,  though  several  of  the  towns  were  in  favor  of  the  Athenians,  between  whom 
and  the  Thessalians  there  was  an  old  alliance.  In  B.C.  394,  the  Thessalians 
were  in  league  with  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies,  who  had  formed  a  hostile 
confederacy  against  Sparta.  The  Spartans  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  from 
Asia  their  great  commander  Agesilaos,  and  on  his  way  home  he  had  to  march 
through  Thessaly.  The  Thessalians,  with  their  cavalry,  endeavored  to  harass 
and  obstruct  him  on  his  maroh.  His  skillful  manoeuvres,  however,  thwarted 
their  designs,  and  Agesilaus  gained  considerable  credit  by  defeating  on  their 
own  ground,  with  horsemen  of  his  own  training,  the  meet  renowned  cavaliy  of 
Greece. 

y.  While  Sparta,  however,  was  struggling  to  make  head  against  the  formi- 
dable coalition  of  which  Boeotia  had  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  atatea  of  Greece  which  it  had 
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never  poBseesed  in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was  effected,  appa- 
irently,  solely  hy  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being  chief  or  ty- 
rant ofPhene,  had  risea  to  the  rank  of.Tagus;  or  commander  of  the  Thessalian 
states.  By  his  inflaence  and  talents  the  coafederacy  received  the  accession  of 
several  important  bities ;  and  an  imposing  military  force,  amonnting  to  eight 
thousand  cavahy,  more  than  twenty  thoosand  heavy  infantry,  and  light  troops 
sufficient,  as  Xenophon  observes,  tooppbse  the  world,  j^ad  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  i$ervice  of  the  commonwealth.  His  other  resources  being  equally 
effective,  Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direction,  to  become  the  leading 
.power  of  Greece.  We  ihay  estimate  the  influence  that  he  had  already  acquired 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  Bceotians  and  Spartans  alter  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

VI.  This  brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power  was,  however,  of 
short  duration,  as  Jason  not  long  after  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he  had  instituted;  and  Thessaly,  on  his 
death,  relapsed  into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insignificance  from  which  it 
had  so  lately  emerged.  The  Thessaltaiia,  finding  themselves  unable  to  defend 
their  liberties,  continually  threatened  by  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  successors  of 
Jason,  first  sought  the  protection  of  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body 
•of  troops  commanded  by  the  brave  Pelopidas.  ^They  next  applied  for  assistance 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  in  defeating,  and  finally  expelling,  these 
oppressors  of  their  countiy ;  and  by  the  iinportant  services  tiius  rendered  to  the 
Thessaliaris,  secured  their  lasting  attabhment  to  his  interests,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

yil.  Under  the  skillful  management  of  Philip,  the  troops  of  Thessaly  became 
a  most-  important  addition  to  the  resources  he  already  possessed,  and  to  this 
powerful  re^enforoement  may  probably  be  attributed  the  success  which  attended 
his  campaign  against  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
states  of  Thessaly;  in  order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  memory,  issued 
a. decree,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station 
which  he  had  held  in  their  councils,  and  also  signified  their  intention  of  sup- 
porting^ his  claims  to  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Grecian  con- 
federacy. 

Yin.  The  loilg, absence  of  Alexander,  while  engaged  in  distant  conquests, 
subsequently  afforded  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thessalians 
from  his  interests ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which  was  chiefly  sustained  by  that 
people  against  his  generals  Antipater  and  Craterus,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  Thessaly,  but  over  the  whole  continent 
of  Greece.  By  the  conduct  and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  Thessaly  was  preserved  to  the  Macedonian 
crown  until,  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Romans  after  the  victory  of  Cjmoscephale. 

IX.  All  Thessaly  was  now  declared  free  and  independent  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  people,  but  from  that  time  it  may  be  fhirly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  its  possession  was  still  disputed 
by  Antiochus,  and  again  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly  was  already  a 
Roman  province  when  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  world  was  decided  in  the 
plains  of  Pharsalus. 

(D.)    Division  op  thk  Counts  v. 

L  AcooaixNa  to  Strabo,  Thessaly  was  divided  into  fear  dis* 
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triots,  dktingaished  by  the  names  of  PhthiotiSj  HestiteotiSj 
TAessaliotiSf  and  Pelasgiotis. 

U,.  As  this  arrangement  of  Strabo,  however,  appears  to  omit 
some  distriots  which  are'  more  oommonly  known  in  history  by 
different  names,  the  following  nomenclatore  of  the  Thessali^ 
cailtons  appears  decidedly  preferable,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed :  1. 
Hesticujtis.  2.  PelasffiotiSj  including  the  country  of  the  Per^- 
rhabi.  3*  Phthiotis.  4.  -DoliSpia,  5.  Magnesia.  6.  Mali- 
enses.    7.  JEnianes. 

L  HEBTIJBOTia 

I.  HestiaaHsj  according  to  Strabo,  was  that  portion  of  Theaaaly  which  lay  near 
PinduSf  and  between  that  monntain  chain  and  Macedonia.  This  description  ap- 
plies to  the  -apper  yalley  of  the  Penea8,'and  the  lateral  valleys  which  descend 
into  it  ftom  the  north  and  west.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  that, 
according  to  some  anthorities,  this  district  was  originally  the  countiy  of  the 
Dorians,  who  certainly  are  stated  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once  occu- 
pied the  regions  of  Pindus,  but  that  afterward  it  took  the  name  of  Hestieotis, 
from  a  district  in  Enbcea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  were  transplanted  into 
Thessaly  by  the  Penhsbi 

II.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestisotis  was  possessed  by  the  MikaMt^  a 
tribe  of  uncertain  but  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by  Homef,  who 
states  that  the  Centaurs,  when  expelled  by  Pirithous  from  Mount  Pelion,  with- 
drew to  the  JSthices.  Marsyas,  a  writer 'cited  by  Stephanus  Bymntinns,  de- 
scribes the  ^thices  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbarians,  whose  object  was 
robbery  and  plunder. 

III.  Mount  Ptnittu,  in  this  district,  has  already  been  described  in  general 
terms  (page  471).  This  mountain  range,  striking  off  nearly  southward  from 
the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  formed  the  boundaiy  between  Thessaly  and 
Epinis,  and  separated  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambiacian 
Gulf  from  those  streams  which  discharged  themselves  into  the.  ^gean.  Tlie 
most  frequented  passage  from  northern  Epirus  into  Thessaly  appears  to  have 
led  over  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus.  called  Mokm  Cereetiiu,  and  which  was 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aau.  The  modem  Mount  Zygog,  or  else  that  of  Ian 
Caniaroj  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  appears  to  indicate  the  ancient  Mons 
Cercetius. 

Places  in  HESTiisoTis. 

1.  Phaleria  or  Phaloria^  the  first  town  which  presented 
itself  on  entering  Thessaly  by  Mount  Cercetius.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  Flamininus.  Its  site  coincides,  according 
to  Leake,  with  that  of  the  modern  Ardham.  2.  Pialia^  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Sklatinaj  according  to  Leake. 
Cramer,  however,  says  its  ruins  are  still  called  Piali.  3.  JSgin^ 
iunij  according  to  Leake,  to  the  northwest  of  Phaleria,  and 
now  StagvuSj  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Kalabachu    Cramer^ 
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»  QU  the  other  hand,  places  it  to  tiie  southeast  of.Phaleria,  near 
the  modem  Mocosd.  ^  Leake's  bpiaion  appears  the  more  correct 
one.  Livy  describes  .Sgininm  as  a  plaee  of  ver^  great  strength. 
4.  Oompfrij  according  to  Cramer  and  otiiers,  some  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Phaieria,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Peneus; 
but,  according  to  Leake  and  Kiepert,  near  the  River  Pamjsns, 
toward  its  source,  and  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  coun- 
try, not  far  from  the  passes  leading  to  Ambracia.  It  was  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  and  regarded  as  the  key  of  Thes- 
saly  on  the  side  of  Epirus.  Csesar  describes  it  as  a  large  hnd 
opulent  .city.  Cramer  makes  it  correspond  tp  the  modem  S/o- 
gous;  but  Leake,  more  c(»rrectly,  to  Eptscopiy  an  insulated 
height  near  Rapsistd,  5.  Tricca^  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria, 
according  to  Cramer ;  but,  according  to  Leakey  to  the  soutii* 
west  of  it.  It  was  situate  on  the  Lf  thseus,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Peneus,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  JBsculapius,  which 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  Close  to  the  L^seus  jSlscuk- 
pius  was  said  to  have  been  bom.  The  modem  Triccala  an- 
swers, in  all  probability,  to  the  ancient  Tricqa.  6.  MetropdliSj 
to  the  northeast  of  Tricca^  according  to  Cramer^  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Dolopia. 
Leake  places  the  former  near  the  modem  Turnavo. 

8.PBL'ASGIOTI& 

I.  AccoRDiNo  to  Strabo,  the  lower  vallej  of  the  Peneus,  as  far  as  the  sea,  had 
been  first  occupied  by  the  Perrhcbi,  an  ancient  tribe  apparently  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  the  great  Thessalian  river,  they  had  peopled  also  the 
mountainous  tract  bordering  on  the  Macedonian  districts  of  Elimiotis  and  Pieria, 
while  to  the  south  they  stretched  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa,  as  &r  as  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Bcebers.  These  possessions  were,  however,  in  course  of 
time,  wrested  from  them  by  the  Lapithie,  another  Pelasgic  nation,  whose  oriir- 
inri  abode  seems  to  have  been  in  the  vales  of  Ossa  and  the  Magnesian  district 
Yielding  to  these  more  powerful  invaders,  the  greater  part  of  the  Perrhasbi  re- 
tired, as  Strabo  informs' us,  toward  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of  Pindus ;  but  some 
still  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olympus,  while  those  who  remained  in  the  plains 
'    becaniie  incorporated  with  the  Lapithie,  under  the  common  name  of  Pelasgiotc. 

IL  The  teiritory  occupied  by  th^  Perrhaebi  seems  to  have  been  situated  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  the  River  Titaresius,  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  EUsoniiUn. 
Cramer  makes  the  Titaresius  to  be  now  the  Saranla  Porot  {Starandaforo\  but 
this  is  merely  the  modem  name  of  one  of  its  branches.  Around  the  upper  pait 
of  the  course  pursued  by  this  river  lay  a  peculiar  district  caUed  Tripdit^  from 
its  containing  three  principal  towns,  Pythium,  Doliche,  and  Azdros,  and  which 
was  connected* with  Macedonia  by  a  narrow  defile  over  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains. This  was  the  pass  of  Volustdna,  now  Volutza,  already  alluded  to  (page 
445). 
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in.  The  two  priBOiptl  paMes  whkh  led  orer  Mount  OlTmpnt  into  ^e  lenl- 
tory  of  the  Pefthabi  were  thoee  of  Cdilipeuee  ^d  Peira.  The  foimer  waB  the 
one  hy  which  ihe  Rooian  anny  nnder  Q.  Marcina  wide  theit  p^Hloas  march  into 
Maeedonia.  The  latter  led  to  P^rthiamlnTheaaaly  by  the  bade  of  Olympna,  and 
waa  commanded  by  the  fortreaa  of  Petra.  Nothing  can  more  atcongly  show 
the  impoitanoe  of  tfaig.  lat^r  paaa  than  the  many  occasions  on  which  it.  is  no- 
ticed in  connection  witb  the  militaiy  operations  of  the  ancients. 

Pla(TB8  is  Pelasoiotis. 

V 

r  

Commencing  with  the  district  of  jEVipo/t^is,' we  have,  1..  Pyik- 
turn  J  which  appears  to  hare  stood  exactly  at.ihe  foot  of  Olym- 
pas,  as  well  £rom  its  having  been  the  point  from  ^hioh  Xe- 
nagorasy  a  geometrician  and  poet,  measnred  the  perpendicular 
height  ;of  Olympus,  as  from  its  having  been  in  the  roAd  aoroes 
the  motmtain  by  Petra.  Its  name  was  derived  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Pythias,  in  whose  honor  games  were  here  celebmted. 
2.  Dottchcy  the  second  ciiy  of  Tripddtis,  to  the  southwest  of 
Pythium.  li»  site  corresponds  to  the  village  of  Duklista.  3. 
Az6ruSy  to  the  southwest  of  Doliche,  and  the  third  city  of  Trip- 
olitis.  Leake  places  it  at  Vuvala.-  To  the  east  of  Azoros, 
and  near  the  base  of  Olympus,  some  geographers  place  a  city 
named  Bod&na  or  Dodona  Thessalica,  The  actual  existmce 
of  such  a  place,  however,  has  been  disproved  by  Leake/ 

Leaving  TripoUtis^  and  proceeding  to  the  southeast,  we  come 
to,  1.  Eudiiruin^  a  fortress  answering  now  to  Konispoliy  and 
lying  beyond  the  Lake  Ascuris^  now  Mavro  Limne,  or  Bzera, 
2.  GonnuSj  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  Aocording  to 
Livy,  it  was  twenty  miles  from  Larissa,  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gorge  of  Tempe.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Perseus  m  his  first  campaign  against  the  Romans,  and  became 
one  of  the  keys  of  Macedonia.  Hawkins  is  wrong*  in  placing 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  it  stood  on  the  left,  or  Olym- 
pian, side  of  the  river. 

The  beantifal  Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  481), 
may  here  be  more  particularly  noticed.  It  lies  between  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
north  and  Ossa  on  the  south,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
the  River  Peneus  in  a  gentle  course.  Tempe  is  five  miles  in  lengthy  and  is  often 
so  narrow  as  to  afford  room,  only  for  the  river  and  a  caravan  to  travel  side  by 
side.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow,  rocky  defile,  inclosed  on  each  side  by  lofty  and 
perpendicular  heights,  add  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  cUft  or  ehasm  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa.  The  ancients  in  general  believed  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe 
was  caused  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  burst  asunder  the  great 
mountain  barrier  by  which  the  waters  that  covered  the  plains  of  Thessaly  in 
early  days  were  pent  up,  and  thus  afiTorded  ihem  an  egress  to  the  sea.    The 
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Greeks  and  Romans  frequently  allnde  to  the  beantiflil  sceneiy  of  Temie,  and 
^lianTin  particalar,  has  left  a  glowing  description  of.  it.  Modern  traydlera, 
also,  are  loud  in  its  praise.  Tempo  is  now  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  Ifcof- 
umo ;  by  the  Turks,  Bogaa,  this  latter  word  signifying,  in  the  Toikish  language, 
a  pdss  or  straU. 

3.  Elatia^  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  of  Gbnims; 
wbere^  Leake  places  it  to  the  south,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pen^us.  It  was  oeoupied  by  Perseus  in  his  first  campaign 
against  the  Romans.  4.  Qyrton  or  Oyrtwiej  in.  the  flingle  be- 
tween the  Titaredius  and  Peneus,  anci,  aooording^  to  Leake, 
answering  to  the  modem  Tata/ri.  It  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  city  of  the  Phlegyee,  mentioned  by.  Homer. ,  This 
plaoe  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  5.  Phcdannay  north  of 
Gyrton,  and  beyond  the  Titaresius.  Its  ruins,  according  to 
Leake,  are  on  a  height  above  the  vijUage  of  Karc^djoli,  Cramer, 
less  accurately,  places  Phalanna  to  the  west  of  Gyrton,  and 
makes  it  answer  to  Turnavo,  6.  Larissa^  to  the  southeast  of 
Gyrton,  and  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Peneus.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancioAt  and  flourishing  cities  of  Thessaly^  and  still 
retains  its  name  and  position.  The  appellation  Larissa  was 
peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  wherever  it  is  found  in  the  ancient 
world  it  indicates  a  Pelasgic  settlement.  Some  writers  ba^e 
supposed  that  Homer  means  Larissa  by  his  Argos  Pekagicum^ 
but,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  Argos  Pelasgicum  of  the  poet  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  a  city,  but  a  district.  Larissa  stood  in  a  very 
fertile  part  of  the  country,  but  still  its  territory  was  subject  to 
great  losses  by  the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  The  Aleuadse, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  "v^ere  natives  of  this  city. 

7.  AtraXy  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  of  Larissa, 
and  on  the  right  bank  oC -tba  Peneus ;  but,  according  to  Leake, 
to  the  northwest,  and  answering  now  to  Ounitza.  Atrax  was 
only  ten  Roman  miles  from  Larissa.  It  was  famed  for  its 
green  marble,  known  by  the  name  of  Atracium  Marmor,  8. 
Cranon  or  Crdnnofty  to  the  southeast  of  Atrax,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  towns  of  this  part  of  Thessaly. 
Its  site  is  near  tiie  modem  Ha>djilar,  Near  Cranon  was  a 
spring,  which  possessed,  according  to  Theophrastus,  the  property 
of  warming  wine  when  mixed  with  it,  and  keeping  it  warm  for 
two  or  three  days.    9.  Scotussaj  to  the  southeast  of  the  preced- 
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ing>  and  often  iiotioed  by  ancient  authors.  It  was  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northwest  of  Pherse,  and  was  on  one  occasion 
ireaeheroQsIy  ooenpied  and  plimdered  by  Alexander^  the  tyxant 
of  that  plaoe.  Its  ruins  are  near' the  modem.  £itf/rff.  Within 
tiie  territory  of  JScotussa  were  the  heights  ctf  Oymxeephdh^  fa* 
motts  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  consul  T.  Quiiftins 
Flamininus  over  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  197.  KX 
Pkerte,  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lake  Boebdfi.  Cramei'e  map 
less  oorreotiy  places  it  near  the  lake's  southern  eoctremity.  Itto 
site  answers  in  part  to  that  .of  the  modem.  Velestino.  Pbero 
Was  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  and  important  oitieii  of  Theesaly^ 
and  the  capital  of  Admetus  in  the  heroic  age.  At  a  later  pe« 
Tied,  Jason,  a  native  of  PhersB,  became  master  not  only  of  hii 
own  city,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  It  came  not  long 
after  into  the  power  of  anotiier  tyrant,  Alex:e2ider,  the  sains 
into  whose  hands  Pelopidas  fell.  It  passed  subsequently  to  the 
Macedonian  rule.  Strabo  saysihat  tiie  constant  tyranny  under 
which  this  city  labored  hastened  its  decay.  The  foonbims  of 
Bpperea  and  Mess&Sy  celebrated  by  Homer  and  other  poets^ 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  ancient  eity.   ' 

3.  PHTHIOTIS. 

I.  AccoRDiNo  to  Strabo,  PhthioHs  included  all  the  southern  part  of  ThesssHy 
BBfatM  Mount  CBta  and  the  Maliac  QaH  To  the-^eat  it  bordered  on  Daio^  ' 
asd  on  the  east  it  reached  the  coBfines  of  Mugnetio.  Eefeniog  to  Che  geograpb. 
ical  arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  he  comprised  within  this 
extent  of  territory  the  districts  of  Phthia  and  ffellas  properly  so  called,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  ^e  dominions  of.  Achilles,  together  with  those  of  Protestbiai 
aad  Eaxjpyiias. 

II.  Many  of  Homer's  commentators  have  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  divisions  o{  Hellas  and  Achaia,  also  mentioned  by  him ; 
but  other  critics,  as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  dtflbrent  opinion,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  poet  oertaiBly  lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  m  prefetence  to  the 
other.  A|^n,  it  has  been  doubted  whether,  under  the  name  of  Hellas,  Homer 
meant  to  designate  a  tract  of  countiy  or  a  city.  Those  who  inclined  to  the 
former  opinion  applied  the  term  to  that  portion  of  Thes^aly  which' lay  between 
Pharsalus  and  Theh^t  PhthioUettf  whfle  those  who  contended  for  tiie  tatter  idea- 
tified  it  with  the  ruins  of  Hellat,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pharsahis,  close  to  the  River 
Enipeut  and  the  town  of  MtlUcBa. 

III.  The  PhthidtcR  were  separated  apparently  from  the  Melians  by  Mount 
Othrysj  which,  branching  out  from  the thain  of  Phidus,  closed  the  great  basin 
of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  aerved,  at  the  same  time,  to  divide  the  waters 
which  flowed  northward  into  the  Peneus  from  those  received  by  the  Sperchius. 
This  mountain  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  At  present  it  is 
known,  according  to  Leake,  by  the  name  of  Mount  lerako.  Pouqueville,  how^ 
ever,  makes  it  have  the  different  appellations  of  BU209O,  F«rt^»,  and  G<mru^ 

I  I 
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Places  in  Phthiotis. 

1.  Pharsdlusj  sitaatoy  aooording  to  @trabo,  near  the  River 
Empeus,  and  not  fiur  from  its  junotion  withthe^  AfidOmitUy 
-which  afterward  enters  the  Peneus.  The  Enipeus  is  now  the 
Fefsaliti,  and  the  Apidannls  the.  Vlacho  lam.  Pharsalus  is 
famous  in  history  for  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  plains 
between  the  armies  of  C»sar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious.  The  plains,  or,^  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
territory  around  the  city,  was  called  Pharsalia  (^opooAia), 
whence  the  name  of  the  battle.  The  ancient  site  is  marked 
by  the  modem  F&rsala.  Livy  seems  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween  the  old  and  new  town,  since  he  speaks  of  a  PcUiBo-Phar-- 
talus,  2.  Eretria,  between  Pharsalus  and  Pherse,  and  near  the 
modern  Tzangli.  To  the  southwest  of  Eretria  was  Mount 
Narihacium^  now  Nartakiony  where  Agesilaus  defeated  a 
strong  body  of  Thessalian  cavabry,  who  attacked  him  on  his 
return  from  Asic^  Minor.  Crazier  places  it  too  far  to  the  south- 
east of  Pharsalus.  3.  Ame^  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
near  Mount  TltaimSj  which  mountain  Leake  places  near  Pei- 
resia,  on  the  Enipeus,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  junctioii 
of  that  river  with  the  Peneus.  Strabo  affirms  that  Arne  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  BcBotians,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
their  country  by  the  Pelasgi.  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
states  that  the  Bceotians  were  expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Thes- 
'salians,  and  thus  colonized  Boeotia,  sixty  years  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  4.  Thebce  Phthioticm^  to  the  east  of  Pharsalus,  and 
near  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Pagascms^  or  Gulf  of  Volo.  It 
was  called  PhthiotictBj  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Boeotian  city 
of  the  same  name.  In  a  military  point  of  view  its  importance 
was  great,  as  it  commeinded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thes* 
saly  from  its  vicinity  to.Demetrias,  Pherse,  and  Pharsalus.  Its 
ruins  are  situate  on  a  height  half  a  mile  to  the  northeast  of 
Ak'Ketjel,  according  to  Leake. 

6.  Pyrdsusy  a  harbor  on  the  Sinus  PagassBus,  just  below 
Pyrrha  Promowtorium  now  Ankistriy  and  which  here  termi- 
nates  the  coast  of  Phthiotis.  Close  to  this  headland  were  two 
rocks  named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion^  which  preserved  in  their 
appellations  the  tradition  of  the  great  Thessalian  deluge.  6.  De- 
metriumy  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.     It 
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took  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Demeter  or  Ceres^  whioh  it  con- 
tained, and  mnst  not  be  confounded'  with  the  celebrated  city 
of  DemetriaSf  whioh  belonged  to  Magnesia.  \Prooeeding  along 
the  coast  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  oome  to  the  River  Am* 
phrpsuSj  celebrated  by  several  poets  of  antiquity,  and  fab}ed  to 
have  been  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  whioh  Apollo  fed  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.     It  is  now  called  the  Armyroy  from  the 
town  of  that  na^me  on  its  left  bank.     Leake .  appeeurs  to  be  in 
error  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  have  mistaken  a  Smaller  stream 
for  this'rivei'.     7.  Alosox  Halos,  k  little  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Amphrysus,  and  founded  by  Athamas,  whose  memory  was 
here  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.     This  place  wa^  called  Atos 
Phthioticum  or  Achaicum,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of 
the  same  name  in  Looris.     8.  Iton^  to  the  west  of  the  preped* 
ing,  and  on  the  River  Cuarius  or  Coralius.    It  was  celebrated 
for  a  tetnple  of  Minerva  ItoniSj  who  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  same  name  in  Bceotia.     Leake  places  the  site  of  this  city 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Amipro,     9^  Phyldce^ 
placed  by  Leake  to  the  northwest  of  Ifon ;  by  Cramer,  to  the 
southwest  of  Alos.     It  contained  a  temple  consecrated  to  Ph>- 
tesilaus,  and  games  were  celebrated  here  in  his  honor.     Its  site, 
according  to  Leake,  is  near  Ohidek.  \10.  Larissa  Cremaste^ 
to  the  south  of  Phylace.     It  was  situated  on  the^lope  of  a  hill 
facing  the  ^ea,  and  hence  \^as  called  Cremaste,  as  ^'  hanging" 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  just  mentioned,  which  formed  a  prolon- 
gation of  Mount  Othrys.     This  epithet  served  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  great  Larissa,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 
Larissa  was  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  who  is 
hence,  as  some  explain  it,  called  Larisseeus  by  Virgil.     The 
ruins  of  Larissa  Cremaste  are  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
Khamako.     11.  ApMtce^  a  port  just  below  Larissa,  and  now 
Fetio^     The  ancient  name  is  fabled  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  departure  of  the  Argonauts  from  this  place,  when  setting 
out  on  their  Colchian  expedition.     Hence  'A^era/,  from  d^Cijfu. 
The  bay  itself  is  also  called  the  Bay  of  Fetio.     The  promontory 
Posidium  closes  this  bay  to  the  south,  now  Cape  Stauro.     The 
little  island  of  Myonnesus^  just  below  this  promontory,  is  now 
the  island  of  Argyro, 

12.  Melitaa^  to  the  southwest  of  Iton,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys,  and  near  the  River  Enipeus.     Strabo  informs  us  that 
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its  aiioient  naiM  was  PprrhOj  and  tliftt  it  boasted  of  posaessiog 
the  tomb  of  Helleiiy  son  of  Beuoalion.  It  was  also  affinued  that 
the  raiiis  of  the  imoient  city  of  Hellas  were  to  be  seen  about 
ten  stadia  distant  on  tiie  other  side  o£  the  J&nipeiis.  Leake 
places  its  site  on  a  loftj  hill,  at  the  foot  of  wluu^h  stands  the 
small  village  of  Keuzlar;  Qramer,  in.  the  vioinity  of  Ooura^ 
which  lies  considerably  soath  of  Keuzlar,  13.  Thaumdcif  in 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Dbamako*  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  singldarity  of  its  situiitioil,  and 
the  astonishment  produced  on  the  minds  of  travellers  upcmfbrst 
reaching  it  (Bovjemmm^,  from  i9at)/4ay^^  wonder").  ^^  Yon  arrive," 
says  Liyy,  in  describing  it,  ''after  a  very  difficult  and  ragged 
route  over  hill  and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  im- 

« 

mense  plain  lifae  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  fiu  as  the 
eye  can  reach."  The  town  was  situated  on  a  lofl^  and  per* 
pendicular  fod^,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Dodwell  says  that  the  view  from  Dhomoko  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  extensive  that  he-  ever  beheld. 

4.  DOLOPIA. 

I.  Thb  adcient  Ddtopians  appear  ip  have  been  early  established  in  that  soath- 
western  angle  of  Thessalj  formed  by  the  chain  of  Pindns  on  one  side,  and 
Mount  Othrys  branching  out  of  it  on  the  other.  By  tbe  latter  mooataiii-  Hkf&f 
were  aeparated  from  ihe^JEniaiitu,  whQ  wore  in  posseaaioa  of  the  upper  TaDej 
of  the  SperchiiUt  while  to  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Phthiote,  with  whom 
they  were  connected  as  early  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  we  learn  from  Homer, 
who  represents  Phoenix,  the  Dolopian  leader,  as  accompanying  AehlDes  thitber 
in  the  double  capacity  of  preceptor  and  aOy. 

II.  ZeB(^hoB»  at  a  later  period,  enumerates  the  Dolopiaos  among  the  subjects 
of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae.  We  afterward  find  Dolopia  a  frequent  snbject  of 
contention  between  the  ^tolians,  who  had  extended  their  dominion  to  the  bor> 
ders  of  this  district,  and  the  kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  finaUy  oooqaimA  by 
FBiBeua»  the  last  Uaoedonian  monaioh. 

Places  in  Dolopia. 

Thbsb  were  few  in  number,  and  of  little  note.  We  may 
mention,  1.  CiSm9ne  or  Ciemene^  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all.  Stephfetnus  mentions  the  tradition  of  its  having  been 
ceded  by  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  to  Phoenix.  Livy  gives 
the  form  of  the  name  corrtiptiy  as  Gpmine.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  Lake  Xynias^ 
now  the  Lake  of  Tatikli^  and  the  name  Ctemeno  is  still  at- 
tached to  a  site  in  this,  quarts.    2.  Phalackthia,  to  the  north- 
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west  orCtim6D6|  and  now  FcdacUa.  3.  SoahSmSf  to  the  west 
e[  the  precedingi  said  still  to  retain  its  name,  and  near  the 
scimroes  bJT  the  &iver  Phoenix,  now  the  Emtcussos^  and  a  triba- 
tary  of  the  Apidaniiil«  4.  MetropdliSf  to  tiie  north  <^  the  pre- 
o&ding  aooorduig  to  Cftmer,  but  some  distance  to  the  north- 
West  aotiording  to  Leake.    It  must  not  be  oonlbunded  with  t^e 

l^ee  of  the  isame  name  in  £sti»otis. 

■»  • '  '  ' 

5.  MAGNESIA. 

I.  The  (?reek^  gave  the  liame  .of  Magnesia  to  tliat  narrow  portion  of  Thessa^ 
whfdi  is  confined  betiveen  ttie  month  of  the  Penens  and  the  Sinus  Pagassas  to 
the  north  and  soith,  and  between  the  oh«in  of  Oesa  and  the  sea  on' the  west  and 
east  The  people  of  this  district  were  called  MagjOt^,  and  appear  to  have  heea 
in  postes&ion  of  it  from  th^  most  remote  period. 

II.  Among  the  mountains  in  this  district  may  be  mentiohed,  1.  Mount  HomUe^ 
the  extreme  point  of  Hagneeifi  to  the  north.  ,It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
chain  of  Ossa,  and  was  celebrated  bj  the  poets  as  the  alwde  of  the  ancient  Cei^ 
taurs  and  Lapithe,  and  a  fayorite  haunt  of  Pan.  ^m  Pausanias  we  learn  that 
it  was  extremely  fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  fountains.  One  of 
these  was  apparently  the  Libethrian  ibantain,  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  Lycophrori. 
8trabo  saya  that  Mount  Hoihole  was  near  the  numth  of  the  Penens,  and  ApoUo- 
nins  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea.  2^  Mount  0«m,  named  by  the  modetti 
l^reelcs  Xtiiovo,  and  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus  along  the 
Magnesian  coast  to  the  chain  of  PeUon.  It  was  supposed  that.Ossa  and  Olym- 
pts  were  onoe  iiaited,  bnt  that  an  earthqnhke  had  ront  thera  asunder,  thns  form- 
ing, as  ahready  remarked,  the  vale  or  defile  of  Tempe«  This  locality,  too,  was 
faofious  in  the  legends  of  poetry,  the  giants,  in  their  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens, 
having  sought  to  pile  Oesa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  3.  Monn^ 
FUum^  whose  principal  sumnkit  riaee  behind  lokdt  aihd  Ormemtmy  forms  a  chain 
of  iaome  extmit  from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  LakaBosbeisi  where  it 
unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  promofatoiy  Of  Mag* 
nesia.  Homer  alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapithtt.  It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  haunt 
of  Ghiroii»  whose  cave,  as  DioaBaichQB  relates,  oocnpied  the  highest  point  of  thS 
mountain.  Euripides  and  other  poets  speak  of  the  forests  of  Pdion.  On  th# 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple^ledicated  to  Jnpiter  Actcus, 
to  which  a  troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Denutriaa  ascended  eveiy 
year,  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star«  by  appointment  of  the  priest,  and  such  was 
the  cold  experienced  on  the  sommit  that  they  wore  the  thickest.  wooUen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  ftom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Leake  makes  the 
moderti  name  of  Pelion  Moudt  PUttidhi. 

Places  in  Magnesia. 

1.  Hom6lium^  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Momote^  kni  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Penens.  It  stood  probably  near  the  modem  Fteri^ 
where  is  now  the  consent  of  St.  Demetrius.  2.  Mpra^  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Penens,  mentioned  by  Soylax.  3.  EftrpmSfue^ 
below  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  coast    4.  Bhitus^  south 
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of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast.  Its  nuns  are  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Pozij  and  dose  to  tlie  village  of  that  name. 
5.  Melibaay  on  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  south,  and  assigned  by 
Homer  to  Philootetes.  Livy  places  it  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Qssa,  in  that  part  which  stretches  toward  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
above  Demetrias.  Leake  fixes  its  site  at  a  place  called  Gastrin 
not  far  beyond  Dhematdy  where  now  exists  only  a  monastery 
of  St.  John  Theologns.  6.  Laciiriaj  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  anddose  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Bcebels.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  nymph  Coronis,  the  mother  of  ^scula- 
pius. '  The  Lake  Boebeis  is  now  the  Lake  of  Garla:  T/Amy- 
ruSy  southwest  of  Meliboea,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  nam& 
8^  CasthatuBay  on  the  coast  below  Meliboea,  and  noticed  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  storm  experienced  by  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  off  this  coast.  According  to  some,  the  chestnut  {cos- 
ianea)y  a  tree  still  abounding  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pelion,  de* 
rived  its  appellation  from  the  name  of  this  town,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  truth,  however,  is  probably  the  other  way,  that 
the  town  took  its  name  from  the  tree.  Leake  makes  the  mod- 
em name  Port  Tamukhari. 

9.  Thaumdciay  to  the  south  of  Casthaneea,  and  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  Philoctetes.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Thaumad  of  Phthiotis.  10.  Magnisia,  sujqposed  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  Pagascean 
gulf.  Cramer  places  it  too  high  up.  Leake  makes  it  oorre- 
q)ond  to  the  modern  Argalasti,  11.  Ormintum,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Pagasean  gulf,  and  northwdst  of  the  preceding.  It 
was  an  ancient  city,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  It  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  PhoBnix,  the  preceptor 
of  Achilles.  It  sank  in  importance  after  the  founding  of  De- 
metrias, from  which  it  was  only  twenty-seven  stadia  distant. 
12.  lolcosy  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest,  and  a  city  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  Pindar  places  it  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pelion,  and  near  the  small  river  Anaurus,  in  which 
Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal.  The  place  was  rained 
by  the  founding  of  Demetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In 
Strabo's  time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neighboring 
shore  still  retained  the  name  of  lolcos.  13.  PagdS€Ry  the  port 
of  loloos,  and  afterward  of  Pher».    It  was  said  by  some  to  havo 
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deriv^  its  name  from  the  eircumstanoe  of  the  Argo's  having 
been  built  here  {Uayaaaij  from  nrfywfu) ;  but  Strabo  is  of  opinion 
thai  it  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  numerous  springs 
whioh  were  found  in  ita  vicinity  {Uayaaalj  from  naytU).  Its 
«ite  is  nearly  oooupied  by  the  present  oaslle  of  Volo,  Pagas» 
gave  name  to  the  Sinus  PagascBuSj  now  th^  Oolf  of  Voh^ 
14.  DemetriaSy  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  PagasGBy 
and  driving  its  name  from  Demetrius  Poliorcet^s,  who  founded 
it  abotit  290  JB.C.  It  derived  its  population  in  the  first  instance) 
as  Strabo  reports,  from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Nelia,  Pagasee, 
Qrmenium,  Bhizus,  Sepias,  Olizon,  &c.,  all  which  were  finally 
inchided  within  its  territory.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  of  Thesstuy,  and^  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
was  allowed  to  rank  among  the  principal  fortresses  of  Greece. 
It  was,  in  frtet,  most  advantageously  placed  for  defending  the 
approaches  to  the  defile  .of  Tempo,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the 
plains  as  on  that  of  the  .mountains.  Its  maritime  situation 
also,  both  from  its  proximity  to  the  ^land  of  Euboea,  Attica, 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  opposite  shores  of 
Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Macedonia.  Hence  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  said  to 
have  termed  it  one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  Demetrias,  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  occupied  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height 
now  called  Groritzaj  which  projects  from  the  coast  of  Magnesiai 
between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  middle  of 
Volo. 

&MALIBll8Ea 

I.  Ths  Maliantt  oi  Mn^ulct  as  they  are  called  by  Attio  writera,  or  Maliam, 
MaXulCf  according  to  the  Doric  form,  whioh  was  doabtlesa  their  own  dialect, 
were  the  moat  aouthern  tribe  belonging  to  Thessaly.  They  occupied  principally 
the  shores  of  the  galf  to  which  they  communicated  their  name,  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liaeuSf  now  the  Onlf  of  Zeitouni  and  extended  as  far  aa  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Straits  of  Thermopyle,  and  to  the  yalley  of  the  Sperchius,  a  little  above  its 
entrance  into  the  sea. 

II.  According  to  Herodotus,  their  conntiy  was  chiefly  flat.  In  some  parts  the 
plains  were  extensive,  in  others  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  side  by  the  Miu 
lian  Ou]f»  and  toward  the  land  by  the  lofty  and  inaccessible  mountaina  of  Tra- 
ebinia. 

III.  Thucydides  divides  the  Melians  into  three  diflferent  tribes,  which  he  names 
Paralii,  HierentcM,  and  TraefUnii  The  first  were  so  called  from  their  dwelling 
along  the  sea-coast,  the  last  from  their  being  the  occupanta  of  the  Trachinian 
district.   .The  Hitrsmes  aie  anpposed  to  have  been  priest-nobles. 
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Places  among  the  Malienses. 

1.  Aniicpray  at  fhe  mouth  of  the  SpercAius^  and  &med  fiir 
its  hellebore,  so  much  recommended  by  the  andent  phyaiciaiia 
as  a  core  for  msamty .  It  most  not  be  confomided  -mtji  another 
Anticyra^  which  also  produced  hellebore,  situate  in  IHioci»,  on. 
the  Sinus  Corinthiaous.  The  Biver  SperoMus  has  already  been 
mentioned  (page  481),  2.  Lamiay  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  about  thirty  stadia  firom  the  Bperohius,  and  one  of  the 
meet  considerable  of  the  Malian  cities.  It  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory as  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  which  was  carried  on  be* 
tween  the  Macedonians  under  Antipater,  and  the  Athenians 
with  other  confederate  Greeks,  commanded  by  LeosUienes; 
firom  which  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the<  Lamiac  war.  Antipateri  having  been  defeated  in  the 
first  instance,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the 
allies ;  but  he  afterward  contrived  to  esoape  firom  this  place, 
aJtid  retire  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.  The  site  of  Lamia  is  sup- 
posed to  Qprrespond  to  the  modem  Zeiioun^  which,  as  already 
remarked,  gives  name  now  to  the  ancient  Sinus  Maliacus. 

On  crossing  the  Sperchius  we  enter  into  the  Tradiinian  dis- 
trict, which  took  its  name  from,  3.  The  town  of  Trachis  or 
TrachtHj  known  to  Homer,  and  assigned  by  him  to  AohiUesy 
together  with  the  whole  of  tiie  Melian  territory.  ^  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired  after  having  committed  an  involuntary 
murder,  as  we  learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  The  town  took  its  name  from 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country.  *  4.  Her- 
aclea  Trachinia,  about  six  stadia  to  the  east  of  Tradbis.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  Laoedsemonians,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  at  the  request  of  the  Tra- 
chinians,  who  were  harassed  by  the  mountaineers  of  QSta,  sent 
a  colony  into  their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Traohini- 
ans,  built  a  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Heraclea  was  given, 
distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopylee,  and  twenty  from 
the  sea.  It  became  in  time  a  flourishing  city,  especially  under 
the  ^tolians,  who  sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 
its  walls.  The  vestiges  of  this  city  may  still  be  traced  on  a 
high  flat  on  the  roots  of  Mount  OBta. 

Leaving  Heraclea,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  defile  of  Ther* 
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mopSUbf  htTtned  l>y  a  monss  of  the  sea  6ti  biie  side,  and  ttie 
oMs  of  Mount  (Eta  oa  the  other*  The  word  TkermopifbB 
{Bepfiol  Uvkaii  '^  Warm  Oaie$  or  Ptiss^^  denotes  both  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  defile,  and  also  the  vioinity  of  ciortain  warm 
flpris^.  In  the  immediate  Yioinity  of  Anthila^  the  northern 
dope  of  the  mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  CEfa  approached  so 
olose  to  the  Maliac  Golf,  or,  at  least,  to  an  inaccessible  morass 
which  formed  the  eidge  of  the  gillf,  as  to  leave  no  more  than  ogoe 
single  wheel-track  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed  the 
western  gate  of  Thermopylae.  At  some  little  distance,  seein- 
ingly  about  a  itaile  to  the  eastward,  the  same  dose  conjunotiaa 
between  the  moantain  and  the  sea  was  repeated,,  thus  forming 
the  eastern  gate  of  ThermopylsB,  not  far  from  the  first  town  of 
the  LocriansjQalled  Alpeni.  The  qmoe  between  these  two 
gates  was.,  wider  aad  more  open,  but  it  was  distinguished,  and 
is  still  distingui^ed,  by  its  abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs, 
salt  and  sulphureous.  This  copious  supply  of  mineral  water 
spread  its  mud  and  deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjaoent 
ground ;  and  the  Phocians  had  designedly  endeavored  so  to  coi^ 
duct  the!  water  as  to  render,  the. pass  utterly  impracticable,  at 
the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it,  near  to  the  western 
gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Thessalians.  It  was  at  Thermopylffl  that  Leonidas  and  his 
little  band  of  heroes  withstood  the  attaok  of  the  immense  host 
of  Xerxes,  and  nobly  died  in  defending  the  pass..  The  Greeks 
stationed  themselves  at  the  wall  erected  by  the  Phopians,  and 
Were  only  overcome  when  a  body  of  Persians  bed  got  in  their, 
rear  by  a  circuitous  path  over  the  mountains.  The  natoe  of 
this  path,  as  well  as  that  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  was 
Anopaa.  The  modern  name  of  CESta  is  Katavpthra.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Livy,  was  named  Callidrdmus. 
It  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  of  troops  in  tiie  battle 
jorught  at  the  Pass  of  ThermopylsB  between  the  Romans  under 
Acilius  Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and,  owing  to 
this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely  routed^  At  the  present 
day,  OBta  and  Sperchius  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece  in  this  quarter ;  but  the  whole  faoe  of  the  coun- 
try has  undergone  a  consideraUe  change  since  the  days  of  Le« 
onidas.  Thermopyke  no  longer  exists  as  a  pass,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  hot  springs,  it  oould  not  be  identified  with  the  an* 
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oient  place.  •    The  sea,  ihstead  bf  bordering  the  defile,  is  nxyw 
at  a  distance  of  thtee  or  four  miles  from  it 

7.  iENIANES. 

I.  The  JEnidnes  or  EnieneB  were  a  Thessalian  tribe,  apparently  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  of  uncertain  origin,  whose  frequent  migrations  liave  been  alluded  to 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  antn^uity,  but  by  none  more  than  Plutarch  in  his 
Greek  Questions.  He  states  that  they  occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Do- 
rian Plain;  after  which  they  Wandered  to  the  borders  o^  Epirus,  and  finally, 
settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sperchius. 

II.  Their  antiquity  and  importance  are  attested  by  the  &ct  of  their  belonging 
to  the  Amphictyonic  couUcil.    At  a  later  period  we  find  them  joining  other  Gie- 

^  cian  communities  against  Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
LamTac  war.  But  in  Strabo's  time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been 
exterminated,  as  that  author  reports,  by  the  i£tolians  and  Athamines,  apoa 
whose  territories  they  bordered. 

Plages  AMONG  the  ^^Snianes. 

1.  Hypdta^  their  principal  town,  on  a  rising  ground  or  slope 
K  little  distance  from  the  lower  bank  of  the' Sperchius.  Leake 
makes  its  site  co^rrespond  to  that  of  the  modem  Neopatra^  called 
by  the  Turks  Badrajik:  Cramer  places  it  at  Castritza^  in  the 
vicinity  of  Neopatra.  The  women  of  Hypata  were  famed  for 
their  skill  in  magic.  2.  SperchitBy  as  its  name  implies,  was 
situated  near  the  Sperchius,  and  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
^  the  ^tolians.  Cramer  places  it  to  the  northwest  of  Hypata, 
on  the  other  sidd  of  the  stream. 

Mount  Tpmphrestus,  {roia  which  the  Sperchius  was  said  to 
derive  its  source,  closed  the  valley  of  the  ^nianes  to  the  west, 
and  thus  separated  them  from  the  Athamanes  and  the  small 
district  of  Aperantia,  The  modem  name  of  this  mountain  is, 
according  to  Leal^e,  Velukhi. 

a.  acarnania. 

(A.)      NaKB    and    BotfNDABXES. 

I.  The  Acamanians  (^Kxapvavt^)  ,are  never  mentioned  by 
Homer,  though  their  neighbors  and  brethren,  the  ^tolians,  are; 
and  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Acamanians, 
as  the  name  ol  a  people,  is  not  so  old  as  the  time  of  Homer. 
They  belonged  probably,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  old  and  widely- 
diffused  race  called  the  Leleges,  and,  by  gradual  intermixture 
with  Hellenic  stock,  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  Greek  people. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  formed  a  kind  of  union  and  civil  polity, 
which  Aristotle  thought  wwth  describing ;  but  his  work  is  lost 
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^n..  Aoamania  was  bonnded  on  the  T^est  and  sonthwest  by 
the  Mare  Ionium^  or  Ionian  Sea;  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus 
AmbraciuSf  or  Gulf  of  Arta  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Agrm  knd  Amphiloehi^ 

The  iBastem  boundary  is  not  so'  easy  to  determine.  In  the 
time  of  ThucydideSj  it  extended  east  of  the  River  Achel&us^  and 
encroaohed  upon  the  territory  which  seemed  iiie  property  of  the 
iBtolians.  '  Under  the  Romans,  however,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
the  Achelous  was  made  the  dividing  line.  ' 

III.  Acarnania  finally  became  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Epims.  Its  modem  name  is'  Cafleliu  or  Camia^  the  latter 
being  an  evident  cormption  of  the  ancient  name. 

IV.  As  the  history  of  the  Agrcsi  and  Amphilochi  is  chiefly 
connected  with  that  of  Acamaniaf  we  may  include  them  in  the 
description  of  this  country. 

<B.)      ASFBOT  or  THK    COVNTBT,  &C.  . 

I.  Acarnania,  like  ^tolia,  was  a  mountainous  land,  but  itcf 
hills,  clothed  with  thick  forests,  were  less  lofty  and  rugged. 
The  valleys  of  botii  countries  contained  extensive  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  pastures.  Modem  travellers  in  like  manner 
represent  the  interior  as  covered  with  forests,  and  mountains 
of  no  great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserted,  wl^ile  the  valleys 
are  still  filled  with  several  lakes. 

n.  The  Acamanians,  like  the  uStolians,  were  a  0emi-bar- 
barous  people,  who  possessed  none  of  the  taste'  and  refinement 
which  belonged  to  the  more  civilized  portion  of  the  Grecian 
race.  Thucydides  testifies  that  in  his  time  they  still  retained 
much  of  the  rude  and  primitive  mode  of  living  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history. 

< 
(C.)      SXBTOH    or    ACAEXANIAN    H18TOET. 

I.  Thvctdidxs  (who  wrote  during  the  Peloponnesidn  war,  which  commenced 
B.C.  481)  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  that  gives  us  any  exact  information  about 
a  people  called  Acamanians,  inhabiting  the  conntry  whicl^  we  have  called  Acar- 
nania. The  Acamanian  confederacy  ia  first  presented  to  onr  notice  as  leagued 
with  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  motive  which  seems  to  have 
brought  about  this  alliance  was  principally  the  enmity  subsisting  between  the 
Acamanians  and  the  repoblic  of  Ambraoia. 

II.  The  Acamanians  proved  valuable  allies  to  the  Athenians  in  this  stmggle, 
successfully  opposing  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Ambraciots  and  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  effectually  checking  all  the  efforts  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  this 
quarter.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  their  country  was  ravaged  by  Ages- 
ilans,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Acamanians  weie  compelled  to  aoe  for  peace. 
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ni.  From  this  period  little  m  known  i^  the  Aeamaian  xepnUio,  untfl.  the 
sSmXtb  of  Greece  became  blended  with  Roman  politics.  We  find, .  however,  that 
it  Buffered  considerably  from  a  coalition  formed  by  Alexander  of  Epirus  and  the 
^?totian8.  Polybius  states  that  on  this  occasion  the  Ajcamanians  lost  several 
towns,  which  were  divided  between  the  two  conspiring  parties.  Indeed,  at 
tb8^!£toUans  incteased  in  power  and  in^;>ortaiice^  th^  became  more  foimidaUe 
and  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Acarnanians ;  and  the  latter  were  frequently 
compelled  to  apply  for  succour  to*the  Achseans,  and  to  Philip,  the  second  king 
ofMacedon. 

•  lY.  It  w^  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  hoitte  of  Kacedon,  and  tiieir 
hatred  of  the  ^tolians,  which  caused  them  to  reject  the  oyertoree  of  Q.  Fhk 
mininus,  the  Roman  commander ;  but  on  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lmcat,  their 
principAd  town,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephkls,  the  whole  nation 
finally  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

y.  The  AmphilSeJu,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  ocoopied  the  eastetn 
shores  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the  Agrai. 
Like  the  latter,  they  were  ranked  rather  with  the  barbarians  than  the  Greeks ; 
iMit  Stnbo  seem  to  class  them  with  the  tiftes  of  Bpirotic,  not  with  thoee  of 
i£tolian  origin.  They  at  lengUi  formed  part,  howev^,  of  the  iBtolian  repnUie, 
when  that  people  had  so  greatly  increased  their  territory,  and  were  afterward 
conqnc^d  by  Philip,  son  of  DemetritiB  \  but,  on  the  reoovery  of  Athamania  from 
Aat  prince»  they  were,  again  attached  to  u£tolia.    Their  onfy  town  watf  Aigos. 

VI.  The  Agrcn  appear  from  Thucydides  to. have  been  independent  of  the 
Acamanian  confederacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponoesian  war.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  however,  they  are  said  to  have  been  conqnered  by  the 
Aoamaniana  and  AJtheniene* 

(B.)      pLACas    IN   ACARNANIA,   6cC, 

1.  Actium,  a  point  of  land  at  the  eoitranoe  of  the  Sinns  Ajoi* 
braoius,  deriving  its  chief  importance  firom  the  sea-fight  which 
took  plaee  near  it,  in  what  is  now  the  Bay  oiPrevesa^  between 
Octavianus  and  Antony^  when  the  latter  was  totally  defeated* 
The  conqueror)  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  Actium,  and  erected  Nicopd^ 
lisy  or  ^^  the  City  of  Victory^,"  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf, 
in  Epirus.  The  exabt  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, some  placing  it  at  La  Punta,  and  others  at  Azio.  The 
best  recent  travellers  and  geographers  are  in  favor  of  the  former. 
D'AnviUe,  who  advocates  the  latter,  was  misled  by  the  modem 
name  Azio^  which  is  merely  a  Venetian  term,  probably  given 
through  some  misunderstanding  as  regards  the  true  site.  On 
D'Anville's  map,  therefore,  and  those  that  are  copied  from  it, 
Actium  should  have  the  place  of -Anactorium.  3.  Af$act9rittmy 
more  within  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Ac- 
tium. Its  site,  according  to  Leake,  corresponds  to  that  of  Agku 
OS  Petrosy  and  not  to  La  PwUa^  as  D'AnviUe  maintains.     It 
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the  latter^of  whom  finally  obtained  sola  posaeesion  of  it.  Thoae 
^  were  subaequeiltly}  howeVer,  ejeoted  by  tlbe  Aoanuuuaiis  and 
Athenians.  Anaotorium  oeased  to  exist  when-AngastostraoA* 
fenred  its  inhabitants  to  Nioopolis.  3.  Argos  Ampkildekiimny  in 
theterxitory  of  the  Amphiloohi)  and  on  tbe.Biver  Inaohus  now 
the  Aruuiha.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Aigos  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, led,  aooording  to  some,  by  Amphilochns,  son  of  Am- 
pniaraas,  on  his  retain  from  Troy ;  according  to  otheors,  by  hia 
brother  Aloms&pn.  The  inhabitants,  having  experienced  many 
calamities,  admittediheir  neighbors,  the  AmhraciotB,  into  their 
society.  These,  however,  sabseqnently  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  who  tlmenpm  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Acamanians.  The  latter,,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenians,  recovered  Aigos  by  force,  after  whidh  the  i^ce 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  Amphilo-> 
chians  and  Acamanians.  Many  years  alter  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  J9Stolian&  Argos,.  at  a  later  period,  eontribated 
to  the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Nioopolis,  and  became  itself 
deserted.    Leake  places  the  site  at  NeokMri,  near  Vlikha. 

4.  OlpcBy  a  fortified  po^t  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  whearc 
the  Acamaniaas  held  a  court  of  justice^  and  where  a  decisive 
victory  was  gained,  by  the  Acamanians  and  Amphildchians 
over  the  Ambraoiots  and  Peloponneaians.  Leak^  places  the 
site  of  Olpse  at  Arapi  ox  in  its  vicinity.  5.  JHfyrtuntiuimi  a  little 
distance  below  Actium,  and  on  a  salt-water  lake  of  the  same 
name,  Th^  lake  is  now  the  lagoon  of  Vulkaria.  6.  Echinus  j 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  a  to\m  of  considerable  importance, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  cplonies  chi  this  coast.  It  stood  <»i  a 
mountain,  removed  from  the  sea,  and  ajqpears  to  answer  now 
to  Ai  Vasili. 

7.  Leucas  or  Leucadia.  to  the  southwest  pf  the/;preceding« 
This  projection  of  land  once  formed  part  of  the  continent,  bat 
WBS  afterward  separated  firom  tiie  main  land  by  a  narrow  cut, 
and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  the  modem  name  of  which 
is  Santa  Maura^  or  Lefkadka.  The  cut  itself,  three  stadia 
in  length,  was  called  Dioryctos^  and  the  passage  through  was 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows.  These  were 
marked  out  by  stakes  fixed  at  certain  intervals.  Strabo  says 
that  in  his  time  the  Dioryctos  was  crossed  fay  a  bridge.     Ao? 
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cording  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  the  peninsula  was  Neritis. 
^t  was  first  oolonized  by  a  body  of  Corinthians,  to  whom  Strabo 
asoribes  the  cutting  of  the  channel.  This  work,  however,  most 
have  been  posterior  to  the  time  of  Thncydides,  who  describes 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  city  of  Leucas  was 
situate,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  narrow 
strait. which  separated  the  island  firom  the  main  land.  The 
same  writer  states  that  it  was  the  principal  town  of  Acarnania. 
Leake  fixes  the  -site  at  Amascikhi.  8.  Nertcunij  to  the  south 
of  ihe  city  of  Leucas,  and  in  the  same  peninsula  or  island.  It 
was  probably  the  oldest  town  in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  been  taken  by  Laertes  be> 
fore  the  siege  of  Troy.  9.  The  southernmost  extremity  <^ 
Leucas  was  caUed  Leucdte  Promontorium^  now  Cape  DucatOj 
and  received  its  ancient  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the 
white  <5olor  of  the  rock.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
lover's  leap.  Sappho  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  to  try  the 
remedy  of  this  leap,  when  enamored  of  Phaon.  /  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Apollo;  and  every  year, 
o^  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was  customary  to  hurl  from  the 
cliff  some  condemned  criminal  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feath- 
ers and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of  his  person,  in 
order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number  of  boatmen  were  also  stationed 
below,  ready  to  receive  him  in  their  skiffs,  and,  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leucadian  territory.  / 

Returning  to  the  Acamanian  coast  after  quitting  Leucas, 
we  find,  10.  PalaruSf  near  the  modem  Zavedra.  11.  Sollium^ 
now  Selavena^  a  Corinthian  settlement.  12.  Astdcus,  below 
Crithdte  Promontorium^  now  Cape  Candili.  Its  site  is  thought 
to  correspond  to  the  modem  Trugamesti,  It  was  the  chief 
maritime  city  northward  of  (Enicuke^  near  the  Echinades. 
13.  (Enidd^j  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  or  Aspropotamo^ 
a  little  above  the  sea,  «nd  surrounded  by  marshes,  caused  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  river,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  made  still  stronger,  however,  by  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  who,  aware  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favorably  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  inclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.     The 
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ancient  site  oonresponds,  aocordiag  to  Leake,  to  ttiat  of  .3Vt- 
kardho.    Cramer  is  in  ikvor  of  Oarddka. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Aohelous  were  the  islands  called 
EchinddeSj  many  in  number,  but.  which,  in  process  of  time,  hare 
for  the  most  part  become  connected  with  the  land  by  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  river.  l!hese  rocks> 
as  they,  should  rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  having  sent  a  force 
to  Troy  under  the  command  of  Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior 
of  the  Iliad.  Dulichium^  as  it  appears,  was  the  principal  one 
of  these  islands,  and  its  na^e  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  being  well  peopled  and  extensive.  Its  situation  has 
never  been  determined  by  either  ancient  or  modem  critics.  The 
modem  Petala^  being  the  largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  two  well-sheltered  harbors,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered,  the  ancient  Dulichium. 
The  group  of  the  Echinades  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Cv/rzolari. 

Having  terminated  our  description  of  the  Aoamanian  coast) 
we  will  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 1.  Ascending  the  Achelous,  we  find  on  its  right  bank 
JElnia^  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Pakeo  Catoima, 
2.  Stratus^  higher  up  the  Achelous,  and  also  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  was  the  principal  city  of  Acarnania,  and  often 
mentioned  in  history.  Leake  places  the  site  at  the  village  of 
Surovigli.  3.  Phytia  or  PhaticB^  to  the  southwest  of , the  pre- 
ceding, and  deriving  its  naipe,  according  to  Stephanus,  firom 
Phostius,  son  of  Alcmseon.  Leake  places  its  site  at  -  Porta. 
4.  Medeon^  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable note.  It  was  famed  for  the  siege  which  it  stood  pn 
one  occasion  against  the  iEtolians.  Leake  thinks  that  the 
ruins  near  Kattma  are  those  of  this  ancient  city. 

Islands  off  the  Coa^t  of  Acarnania. 

These  are,  l.  Ith&M.  2.  CephalUma.  8.  Zacynlhus,  4.  TeUboa  or  Taphim 
JnsttUi.  These  now  fonn  part  of  what  are  termed  the  Ionian  Islands,  The 
whole  nambes  of  islands  composing  the  Ionian  Republic  or  Confederation. is 
seven,  namely,  Cor/i*,  the  ancient  Corcyra ;  Tkeaki,  the  ancient  Ithaca ;  Cepk' 
aUmia,  the  ancient  Cephallenia ;  Zakyntho  or  Zante,  the  ancient  Zacynthus ; 
Sania  Jfauro,  the  ancient  Leacas ;  Paxo,  the  ancient  Paxos ;  and  CerigOf  the 
ancient  Cythdra.    They  are  all  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  . 
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lihaea,  now  Theald,  lay  directly  eouth  of  Leucadia,  from  which  it  is  distant 
abont  six  milee.  It  is  ceieteated  as  the  native  island  of  Ulysses.  Its  extent, 
however,  aa  girea  bj  ancient  authorities,  does  not  eoim|Kaid  with  modMn 
oomputatioa.  Diccarchns  desoribes  it  as  narrow,  and  measuring  <eighty  stadia^ 
meaning  probably  in  length ;  but  Strabo  affirms  in  circumference ;  which  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit  ItiB  length  is 
mariy  seventeen  siiles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  Ibur.  The  island  throngh- 
out  was  rugged  and  aumntainoos»  as  we  learn  from  more  than  one  passafsof 
the  Odyssey. 

Obs.  Same  modern  idiolara  hare  raised  doubts  whether  the  modem  Tf^taki  be  iSbe  Ithaca  of 
tteOdyiMy^Boi  Tlie  qneetloa  la  diieiiiaed  by  I>r.  Wordsworth,  in  Ua  PtaorM  flbtory  ^ 
finace,  pi  973,  stfff.  AfiCordiBg  to  8lr  W.  OeU,  the  VeoetisB  feognyhera  hure  in  a  greet  degiw 
contributed  to  raise  donbta  oonoeming  the  identic  of  die  modem  with  tiie  andent  Itfaac^  tj 
gMng  la  their  charto  the  name  of  Tel  d^Cbfliperi  to  this  island.  Hat  naaaeb  however,  is  tolal^ 
mkBown  in  tiw  eouitiy  ted(  TPdiere  file  Isle  ia  innriaUy  caOed  Xtliacalqr  the  ni^^ 
TbeaU  by  the  lower.  It  has  been  aaaerted  Oat  Ithaca  is  too  inconaiderable  a  rock  to  hare  prch 
daoa4aajQontiBf«nt  of  ahipa  which  coeldentMellnUDC  to  Mmaelicflaaidantlon  among  te  . 
neighboring  islesi  yet  the  uniiTalled  exodlence  of  its  port  has  in  modem  tlmea  created  a  fleet 
of  llflj  Teasels  of  aU  denominations,  whi6k  trade  to  ervj  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  <<3eil*s  0^ 
e^nffkff  mnd  Jtaijnltim  ^Jtiuot,  p.  aa), 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  island  is  that  so  oftaa 
alluded  to  under  ^e  name  otNeritos.  According  to  Dodwell,  Che  modern  name 
is  Anoif  which  means  *<  lofty';"  he  observes,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by 
Hener  have  disappeared ;  tt  is  at  pieaenl  bare  and  bamn,  producing  nothing 
but  stunted  evergreens  and  aromatic  plants.  Lsake  speaks  of  the  village  of 
Anoi,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was  another  mountain,  to  which  the 
poet  applies  the  name  of  NHan  (N^^ov).  Leake  supposes  this  to  be  the  present 
mountain  of  Oxoi. 

h  is  (Qvident,  from  several  passages  in  the  Odyssey*  that  there  was  a  city 
named  Ithaca,  probably  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses. 
Leake  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  the  harbor  at  present  called  Port  PoliSt  the 
veiy  name  of  which  favors  his  supposition,  as  marking  the  vicinity  of  some  an- 
eieat  dty.  The  port  eaUed  by  Homer  PAorcy*,  and  which  he  describes  so  mi- 
nutely, is  supposed  by  Le^e  to  correspond  to  the  modern  .^ilAino,  by  others  to 
Port  Molo,  There  was  also  another  haven,  called  Rheiikrony  situate  apparently 
under  Mount  Neloo,  and  which  was  in  the  Bay  of  Afalet,  as  Leake  supposea, 
toward  Petivolia.  The  fondness  with  which  Homer  dwells  on  the  scenery  of 
ItSiaca  gave  rise  to  the  entmeous  opinion  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  island. 

S.CEFHALLKNIA. 

CepkatUma,  now  Cephatwaa^  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  strait  of  six  miles.  Its  circumference  is  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  island,  as  we  learn 
from  Homer,  was  8amo9.  In  another  part,  however,  tite  poet  speaks  of  the 
Cephallenians  {Ke^XXifv€{)  as  the  subjeots  of  Ulysses.  Strabo  describes  the 
island  as  very  mountainous,  and  gives  to  the  highest  ridge  the  name  of  Mount 
JSno9.  On  the  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ^nesius.  It  is  now  called 
Monte  LeoiUy  and  is  said  to  be  little  less  than  four  thousand  feet  high.  Some 
remains  of  the  temple  still  exist,  lliucydides  speaks  of  four  cities  in  this  island, 
namely,  l.  P«l/e  or  PaU,  which  is  said  to  have  fbmished  two  hundred  soldiena 
to  the  army  that  fought  at  Platca.    According  to  Polybios,  it  was  situate  in  that 
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paii of  tli9  iakud n^biob UkjU  UmwidZmsjntkaBf  and  pospeaied an amplfi  and 

fertile  territory.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  from 
the  siege  which  it  was  enabled  to  sustain  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Th^  mina 
of  this  eity  atill'ezist  at  P^lio,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  jnodem  tupQri.  %.  CrS- 
«i,  situale,  aceogding  to  Strabo,  on  the  aaiB0«giilf.^ith  FmUc^  but  on  the  oppoaifea 
shore.  According^  to  Holland,  it  stood  on  an  eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  tbe 
Bay  of  Argostoli.  The  site  answers  to  the  modem  S.  Gtovanm.  3.  S&nUf  the 
only  towa  in  the  island  noticed  -by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  ithat  it  was 
the  tnoat  ancient  and  considerable.  It  muat  hare  been  a  ptaoe  of  conaideiabte 
strength,  from  its  having  st09d  a  vigorous  siege  of  Ibar  months  against  the  Ro* 
mans  in  189  B.C. ;  The  spot  still  retains  tbe  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that 
sf  the  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  i|i  situated.,  4.  Prom  or  Pr9hitu$r  aa  i9*  • 
coDsideraMe  town,  close  to  the  sea,  and  southeast  of  Same. 

aZAOYHTHUS. 

ZacfpiOaa  {Z^nwfdPt),  aow  ZakfMo  or  Zaiiu^^  to  the  soatl«iast'  of  GephaOs^ 
Qia,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Zacynthus,  son  of  Dardanns,  aa 
Arcadian  chi^f  Thucydides  states  that  at  a  later  period  this  island  received  a 
colony  of  Acheans  from  the  Peloponiiesos.  It  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general,  from  which  period  we  find  Zacynthus  aUied  ta^ 
or  rather  dependent  upon  Athens.  At  a  later  period  it  fefl  into  thQ  hands  of 
Philip  in.,  king  of  Macedon,  and  finally  into  the  power  of  tbe  Romans.  I^liny 
speaks  oC  its  fertility.  The  c)iief  city  was  also  called  Zacynihiu,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  a  considerable  place.  The  citadel  was  called  F«opAa,  fVom  a 
ttiwn  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  of  whioh  Zacynthus,  its  reputed  founder, 
was  a  native.  The  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Zacynthus  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  island.  The  famous  pitch  wells,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  and  which 
he  himself  visited,  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  firom  the  eity.  The  monni* 
am  called  EUttug  by  Pliny,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Monta  Scopo^  rises 
eo  the  southern  side  of  the  town  of  ZfLnu  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  hnnd^ 
red  feet.  Zacynthus  is  still  very  fertile,  but.it  has  lost  its  woody  character, 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  A  veiy  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus 
the  foundation  of  8agwUMm  in  Spain,  in  coigunetlon  with  the  Rntuli  of  Ardea. 

A,  TELEBOiB  OR  TAPHIJE  INSUL  JS.' 

Tmmar  form  a  considerable  group  of  islands,  lying  northeast  of  Ithaca,  or, 
rather,  between  Leueadia  and  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and  are  oft^n  mentioned 
by  Homer  and  other  classical  writers  as  the  haunt  of  notorious  pirates.  Tbe 
m-incipal  island  is  that  which  is  called  by  Homer  Taphos,  but  by  later  Writers 
Ta^uM  and  Taphituta,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  known  ^o  modem 
geographers  by  tbe  name  of  Meganui.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leucadian 
canal,  and  contains  a  good  port.  Dodwell-ioforms  us  that  Co/am^, 'another  of 
the  Taphian  group,  produces  perhaps  the  finest  flour  in  the  world,  which  is  aent 
to  Cor/u,  and  sold  as  a  luxury. 

3.  JBTOLIA. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundabivs. 

T.  JEtolia  was  so  called  from  its  inhabitdnts,  tbe  JStoli 
(A2rG>Aot),  and  these  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name,  from 
^tolns,  sen  of  Endymion,  who,  according  to  the  oommon  a^ 
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count,  oame  from  !ESlis  in  the  Peloponnesns,  defeated  and  dnnre 
out  the  eai ly  settlers,  and  established  his  followers  in  the  land. 
.  n.  iEtolia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous 
distriots  of  Aperantia  and  the  JEnidnes  ;  on  the  west  by  iicor- 
nania,  from  wHioh  it  was  separated  by  the  Achelous;  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiacm;  and  on. the  east  by  Doris 
and  the  country  of  the  Locri  OzdUe, 

(B.)    DiTifioMs. 

^^  I.  ^TOLiA,  according  to  the  Ancient  geographers,  was  divided 
into  JStolia  Antigua  and  JEtelia  Epictetus. 

n.  JSto/m  iln^t^^eM^  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous  eastward,  following  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  as  far  as  its  narrow  entrance  at  Antirrhinm. 
'Mtolia  EpictetuSy  or  "  ^tolia  the  acquired,"  was  the  northern 
and  n^unt^iinous  part. 

in.  There  were  three  great  divisions  of  *the  ^tolian  name, 
the  Apodotij  Ophtdneis^  and  Eurptdnes,  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  different  village-tribes. 

IV.  In  modern  times,  under  the  Turkish  empire,  JBtolia 
was  part  c^the  pcovince  oiLivadia.  According  to  the  original 
arrangements,  only  the  part  east  of  the  Achelous  and  south 
of  the  two  great  lakes  was  to  belong  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece ;  but'  these  boundaries  are  now  extended  toward  the 
north  and  ^west  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 

(G.)' AflPBOT  ofthbCouittbt. 

I.  Thk  northern  and  Eastern  portion  of  the  iEtoUan  territory  was  ragged  and 
mountainous,  consisting  in  great  part  of  lofty  ridges  branching  out  fromPtndos 
and  CEta  into  the  basin  of  the  Achelous.  In  these  highlands,  during  the  winter, 
all  passage  and  intercourse  between  the  villages,  which  are  built  like  nests  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  are  often  long  interrupted  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The 
Achelous,  however,  traverses  some  broad  and  fruitful  plains ;  and  at  its  mouth 
a  great  level,  originally  produced  by  its  deposits,  was  continually  receiving  freah 
accessions,  which  at  length  pai^ially  uiiited  a  group  of  islands  (the  Echmadti)^ 
once  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  each  othet  and  with  the  continent. 

II.  The  fertile  land  thus  gained  became  the  theatre  of  many  conflicts  be^ 
tween  the  bordering  tHbes:  Another  fertile  plain  was  similarly  formed  by  the 
Evenus,  the  secbnd  in  size  of  the  ^tolian  rivers,  which,  descending  from  the 
aide  of  (Eta,  parted  the  ancient  districts  oiPUurcn  and  Cafydom. 

(D.)      C^A.BACTBB   OF   THB    IlTHABITANTB. 

I.  It  was  partly  the  legendary  renown  of  the  iCtoIians,  partly  their  ethnical 
kindred  (publicly  acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  the  Pelopoo- 
1I68U8,  which  authenticated  the  title  of  the  .^tolians  to  rank  as  Hellenes.    But 
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Ihe-gieat  mm  of  the  IpoM,  Eu^yttmM^'vad  Opkumeu,  in  the  inUmd  mcmntaiiWy 
were '80  tude  in  their  ihannera,  and  so  unintelligible  in  theu"  speech  (which* 
howerer,  was  not  barbaric,  bat  yery  bad  Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well 
seem  disputable ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the  ^to- 
lian  power  and  depredations  had 'become  obnoxSoos  to  nearly  all  Greece. 

II.  It  is  probably  to  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  iEtolians  on  the 
sea-coast  and  those  in  the  interior  that  we  are  to  trace  the  geographical  dir 
▼ision>  already  mentioned,  into  JEtolia  'Antigua  and  Epictetiu.  When  or  by 
whom  this  division  was  iptroduced  we  do  not  know ;  ''it  can  not  be  founded  upon 
any  conquest,  for  the  inland  ^toliaps  were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind ; 
and  the  affirmation  which  Ephorus  applies  to  the  whole  ^Etolian  race,  that  it 
had  never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any^  one,  is  most  of  all  beyond  dispute 
concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it. 

(£.)      S<BTOH9FiETOLZAN.Hx8TOaY.  ' 

I.  The  Ldiges  in  the  north,  and  the  Cure^M,  probably  a  kindred  race,  in  the 
level  plains  of  the  south,  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  countiy  that  we  can 
trace.  The  namie  <3ii  jEtoUa^n^JEtoli  was  introduced,  according  to  tradition,  by 
^tolns  and  his  followers  from  Elis,  in  the  Peioponnesus,  six  generations  i)efore 
the  war  of  Troy*  .       «* 

11^  The  history  of  the  .£toUans,  as  a  nation,  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  Acamanians ;  but,  like  the  latter,  they  were  a  people  of  little  importance 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  commonwealths  of  European  Greece. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  338,  they  came  into  notice  by 
their  contests  wfth  the  Macedonian  princes,  who  allied  themselves  with  the 
Acamanians.  ^ 

ni.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  (which  commenced  B.C.  220),  the 
.£tolians,  after  seeing  their  chief  town,  Thermus,  plundered  by  this*  king,  and 
feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  from  the  Acar- 
nanians,  applied  to  the  consul  Valerius  Laevinus  (B.C.  210).  Though  this  pro* 
duced  no  beneficial  effects,  they' formed  a  second  treaty  with  the  Romans  (about 
B.C  196),  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  "The  immedia^  object  of  the 
Romans  was  the- conquest  of  Macedonia,  but  it  proved  eventually  that  this  fatal 
alliance  of  the  ^tolians  was  the  first  step  that  ledtothe  complete  subjugation 
of  all  Greece  hy  the  Romans. 
.  IV.  A  series  of  sufferingjB  and  degradations  led  the  way  to  the  occupation  of 
all  i£tolia,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the  Roman  province  oiMhaia.  Under 
Roman  dominion,  the  few  towns  of  JStolia  almost  disappeared ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  city  of  NicopoliSf  which  Augustus 
had  bnflt  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Arta. .  Since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  probable  that  the  face  of  this  country  has  undergone 
as  fe^  alterations,  or  received  as  few  improvements  from  the  hand  of  man,  at 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

(F.)    Plackb  iir  JStolia. 

1.  Canop€f  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous,  and  near  the 
jnnotion  of  the  Cyathus  with  that  stream.  According  to  Stra* 
bo  and  Polybias^  it  was  near  one  of  the  ordinary  passages  of 
the  AohelouS)  and  oorresponds  probably  to  the  modern  Ange^ 
lokastro.    It  was  an  inconsiderable  place  until  it  received  im- 
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portaai  angmentatioii  from  Aninoe,  the  tteter  ead  wife  of 

Ptolemy  Philadelphtis,  when  it  became  ^  large  city,  bearing 
her  name.  Some,  howevei:,  supposQ  Axsinoe  and  Conope  to 
have  been  distinct  places,  and  they  are  so  laid  dowa  on  several 
maps;  bnt  this  appears  to  be 'an  error.  Near  Conope  was  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  with  the  city,  and  which  Ovid  calls 
Syrie.  It  was.  likewise  stylcfi  the  Lake  of  Lyfsimachia^  fixwa 
the  city  of  that  name  in  its  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it. 
Its  modern  name  is  the  Lake  of  Zygos,  The  site  of  Lysima^ 
chia' answers  to  the  modern  Papadhates.^  2.  Ithoria^  a  strong 
fortress,  to  the  southWi^st  of  Arsinoe,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  modem  Ivoria  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  its  site.  3.  Pceanittnij  to  the  southwest,  and  on  the  Ache* 
lous.  Philip  razed  its  fortifications^  and  transported  scHne  of 
the  xnaterials,  such  as  timber  and  bribks,  on^  rafts  down  the 
Achelous  to  CBniadee,  which  he  intended  to  besiege.  It  lay  a 
little  t>elow  the  modem  Stamna. 

4.  Pleuron  Nova^  to  the  southeast^  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Araeyntkus,  It  was  built  after  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  towns  of  ^tolia,  had 
become  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  rava- 
ges of  Demetrius  the  iBtdian,  as  Strabo  calls  him,  meaning 
probably  Demetrius  II.  of  Macedon,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
The  old  city  stood  some  distance  to  the  southeast  of  ihQ  new, 
in  the  plain  toward  Calydcm.  Leake  supposes  that  the  site  of 
old  Pleuron  was  near  the  modem  Mesolonghi.  6.  Calydonj  to 
the  southeast  of  old  Pleuron,  fanied  in  Grecian  story,  emd  the 
theme  of  poetry  from  Homer  to  Statins.  We  are  told  by  my- 
thologists  that  QSneus,  the  father  of  M^eager  and  Tydeus, 
teigned  at  Calydon,  while  his  brother  Agrius  settled  in  Pleuron, 
and  that  frequent  wars  arose  between  them  on  the  subject  of 
contiguous  lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calydon  the  famous  boar 
kunt  took  place  in  which  Meleager  so  distinguished  himself. 
From  Homer  we  gather  that  it  stood  on  a  rocky  height,  but 
yet  that  its  territoxy  was  ample  and  productive.  Some  time 
after  the- Peloponnesian  war  we  find' it  in  the  possession  of  the 
Acheeans.  It  was  still  a  town  of  some  importance  in  tiie  time 
of  Ceesar ;  but  Augustus  accomplished  lis  downfall  by  removing 
the  inhabitants*  to  Nicopolis.  Leake  found  what  he  supposed 
to  be  traces  of  Calydon  at  the  hamlet  of  KurUAga.    In  the 
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vicinity  of  Calydon,  but  nearer  the  sea  arose  Mount  Taphiassus'j 
wliere  Neasus  thp  oentaur  was  said  to  have  died,  and  to  have 
thus  communicated  a  fetid  odoir  to  ihe  waters  which  issued 
from  it, 

6.  MoljfCfia  or  Molpcrmm^  to  the  southeast^  and  cdose  to  th6 
sea.  It  was  coloolseed  by  the  Corinthians^  who  were  expelled 
by  tfae  Athenians,  and  was  afterward  taken  by  the  iEtolians  and 
P^oponnesiaQA..  '  Aooojrding  to  Straho,  its  foundai^n  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  of  the  Heraoiidse.  Leake  places  its  site 
on  the  first  rise  of  the  hi]ls  behiiid  the  castle  of  Rumili:  7.  Aw^ 
tirrhiumj,9L  proknontory  already  referred  to  (p.  483),  and  so 
called  from  its  being'  opposite  to  Rhium^  another  promontory, 
in  Achaia.  .  It  was  sometimes  styled  Rkium  Molyericum,  from 
its  vicinity  to  Hxe  town  of  Molycrium^  and  also  Bhium  JStolU 
cum. '  The  Turkidi  fortress  on.  Antirrhium  is  now  called  the 
castle  of  Rumtti.  8.  Thermus.  some  distance  inland;  to  the 
northwest,  and  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  very  nagged  and  mount- 
ainous, country.  So  great,  in  fact,  were  the  difficulties  of  its 
aj^roach,  and  so  remote  its  situation,  that  it  was  considered 
inaccessible,  and  was  therefore  deemed,  as  it  were,  the  citadel  of 
all  w^toUa.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  for  deciding  the 
eleotibnd  of  magistrates  were  helii,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid 
festivals  and  commercial  meetings.  Hence  the  place  was  stored 
not  only  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  i^ecessaries  of  life^ 
but  vritii  the  most  eostly  ornaments,  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  splendid  entertainments.  TfhiB  city  was  taken  by  Philip  m. 
of  Macedon,  in  his  memorable  expedition  into  iCtolia,  and 
given  up  to  pillage*  More  than  two  thousand  statues  were 
defaced  on  thto  occasion ;  a  variety  of  costly  arms  were  carried 
off,  and  fifteen  thousand  complete  suits  of  armor  were  destroyed. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  si2e  and  opulence  of  the  plaoe« 
According  to  Leake,  Thermus  was  situated  on  the  slopQ  of  a 
pyramided  hill,  and  was  of  a  triangular  shape.  He  places  it^ 
site  at  Vlokho. 

9.  THchoniumy  and  near  the  Lake  IVickQmHs^vihkh  de* 
rived  its  name  from'^the  city.    Leake  places  it  on  the  southern 

*  "  I 

tide  of  the  lake,  at  the  modern  Oavala ;  but  Cramer  to  the 
northwest  The  latter  calk  the  lake  by  the  modem  name  of 
Vraehori;  but  Leake  styles  it  Apokwro^  The  remaining  ga# 
egrapby  of  ^tolia  is  unimportant  and  obscure. 
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I.  Locris  was  so  called  from  the  Locriy  its  inhabitants,  of 
whom  there  w6re  three  distinct  tribes,  namely,  the  Lacri 
OzdkBj  Locri  EpicnemiiUiy  and  Locri  Opuntii. 
'  n.  The  Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian  Loori  alojie  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  Homer/  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
OzolflB ;  whence  we  may  ccmdude  that  these  last  were  not  so 
ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.     ' 

ni.  The'  earliest  and  most  aathenitic  aoooonts,  concur  in  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  the  Locrians  to  the  Ldeges ;  bat  it  would 
seem  that,  in  very,  early  times,  some  tribes  of  Hellenic  origin, 
probably  Cohans,  became  intermingled  with  the  Leleges,  and 
that  from  this  fusion  the  Locrian  race  arose. 

,  .1.  LOCRI  OZOLA 

.1.  T^E  Lodrx  Ozola  occupied  a  narrow  tract  of  country,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern Bbore  of  the  Corinthian  Qvlf,  coBunencing  at  ArUirrhium,  and  tenninatiag 
near  Cirrhoy  iii  Phocia,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  CHsboum.  Te  the  west  and 
north  they  adjoined  the  JEtoHaiu,  and  partly,  also,  in  the  latter  direction,  the  Do- 
rians, whOe  to  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  district  of  Delphi,  belonging  to 
Phocis. 

U.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Ozol»  were  a  colony  irom  the  more  celebrated 
Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii  to  the  east;  and  their  name,  according  to  aoine 
accounts,  was  deriTed  from  some  fetid  springs  {6^0,  **  to  emit  a  stendi"),  near 
MouQt  Taphiassus,  in  their  vicinity,  on  the  coast,  and  beneath  which  the  cen- 
taur Nesstts  was  said  to  have  been  entombed.  Others,  however^  ascribed  the 
name  to  the  undressed  skins  worn  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  while  Archytasi 
an  Ozolian  poet,  derived  the  name  from  the  abundance  of  flowers  which  scented 
the  air  f 

m. .  Thucydides  represents  them  as  a  wild,  imcivilized  race;  and  addieted  from 
the  earliest  period  to  theft  and  rapine.  In  the'  Peloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter  held  possession  of  Nanpactos, 
their  principal  city  and  harbor,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  ^tolians*  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Places  among  the  Loqbi  Ozoljb. 
1.  Naupactus^  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lo- 
crian territory,  and  close  to  Antirrhium.  It  was  said  to  haw 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  HeradUdse  having 
there  built  the  $hips  {vav^  and  n^iywfu)  in  which  they  crossed 
over  into  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Persian  war  this  ci^ 
was  occupied  by  the  Atheniaiis,  who  there  established  the  Me^ 
senians,  after  these  last  had  evacuated  Ithome.    The  acqoisi- 


Hon  of  Natipelotas  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponneaian  War,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station 
for  their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and,  not  only  afforded  tlhe 
nieans  of  keeping  up  a  conimanication  with  Corcyra  and  Acar- 
nania,  but  enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  coast.  On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Naupaot|is  surrendered  tp  the  Spartans^  who  expelled  the 
Messeniand  thence.  Philip  of  Macedon  subsequently  ceded  it 
to  the  iSBtolians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  thejreign  of  Justinian. 
The^  modem  town  is  called  Enebeckte  by  the  Turks^  Nepacto 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Lepa^tq  by  the  Franks.  The  Sinus  Co- 
ri4thiactis  is  called  tl^e  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  2.  (Eneonj  to  the 
northeast j  and  a  sea-port.  Near.it  weys  a  temple  of  Nemean 
Jove,  in  which  Hesiod  is  said. to  have  expired.  CBneon  stood 
near  the  inodem  ^a^/a,' according  io  Leake.  S.  (Eanthct 
some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  ,the 
coast.  It  was  a  city  of  some  i^ote,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  classic  writers.  It  contained  temples  to  Venus,  Diana,  and 
^sculapius.  Its  site  was  near  Galaocidti  Cramer  errs  in 
placing  it  at  Vetemitza.  4.  Chalceofij  the  l^st  marititne  town 
of  Looris  on  the  Crisssan  Gulf.  Leake  places  it  at  Larnaki. 
.  5.  AmpMssaj  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Ozolce,  to  the 
north  of  the  haad  waters  of  the  Crisssean  Gulf,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountains  {ifuph  "around").  It  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Ailiphictyons  for  having  dared  to  restore  the  wcdls 
of  Crissa,  and  cultivate  the  ground  which  was  held  to  be  sacred, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  mo* 
lested  travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tory. At  a  later  period,  however,  Amphissa  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  state  when  under  the  do-i 
minion  of  the  iBtolians.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  mod- 
em town  of  Salona  represents  the  ancient  Amphissa.  The 
Sinus  CrisssBus  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salfma. 

S.L0CRI  EPICNEMIDIL 

Thb  L&ari  Epicnemidii  occupied  a  small  district  immddiately  adjoining  Theiw 
inopylae,  and  confined  between  Moan^  Cnemu,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  and  the  Sea  of 
Eubcea^  They  were  called  Epicnemidii  from  their  being  atljacent  to  Mount 
Cnemis  (M,  Kvtffuc)-  Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the  general 
same  of  Locrl 
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Places  auonc^  ths  LocBi/ErioirBttiDti. 

1.  Mpim  or  AlpenuSj  just  below  Thermopyke,  and  whenoo, 
ais  Herodotus  informs  us,  Leomdas  and  hiB .  little  band  drew 
their  supplies.    3.  Nic^eUfto  the  sontheaBty  occupied  during  the 
Saored  War  by  Phalsecns,  the  Phocian  .general,  in  order  to  ob* 
struct  the  passage  of  Philip  through  Thermopyke.    €rell  places 
it  at  the  modem  Molo.    3.  Scarphe  at  ScarphHay  to  the  south- 
east.   It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  raised 
the  sea  to  snbh  aq  elevation  that  it  was  buried  beneath  its 
wa^s.    It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  between. ;the  modem  vil* 
lages  of  Moh  and  Andera.    4,  Thrdnhim,  to  the  southeast,  near 
the  River  Boagrius^  and  some  distance  from  the  coast.    It  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Pel<qpdmie6ian  war,  but 
sevcnrsl  years  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  who 
enslaved  the  inhabitants.    Its  site  corresponds  with  an  ancient 
n^  above  Uomani,    5.  CnemtdeSj  a  fortress,  to  the  north- 
east,  opposite  to  the  Promontory  of  Cencsum  in  EulxBa,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  distance  often  stadia.    Along  this 
part  of  the  coast  were  the  small  islands  called  Lichddes.     in 
one  of  these  islands  was  a  monument  of  Lichas  (whence  the 
luune  of  the  group),  who  was  fabled  p>  have  been  hurled  into 
the  sea,  in  this  quarter,  by  Hercules,  when  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisoned  tunic. 

a  LOCRI  OPUNTIL 

I.  The  OputUian  Locri  followed  after  the  Epicnemidii,  and  occapied  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifleen  miles,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  extending 
10  the  town  of  Hala,  on  the  frontier  of  Boeotia.  Inland  their  territory  reached 
to  tl^e  Phocian  towns  of  HygmpoUt  and  .Ab^t.  They  derived  tlieir  name  fitMi 
the  city  of  Opus,  their  metropolis. 

II.  The  Opuntian  Locri  pretended  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  HeUeoic 
people  in  Greece ;  and  that  Cynus,  their  principal  maritime  city,  had  been  in- 
habited  by  DeucaUos,  when  he  first  descended  from  Parnassus. 

Places  amono  the  Locri  Opuktii. 

1.  DaphnuSy  the  first  town  on  their  coast,  but  at  an  earlier 
period  included  within  the  limits  of  Phocis,  It  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  Strabo's  time.  2.  Ali^y  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, where  the  Athenians  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
Locrians  in  a  descent  which  they  made  on  this  coast  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  ^3.  Cj/nus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pie-» 


eeiding,  and  opposite  to  ^depsas  in  Euboea.  It  was  the  prin« 
olpal  maritime  oily  pf  the  Opnntian  Locri.  According  to  an«> 
oient  traditions^  it  had  Jong  been 'the  residence  pf  Deucalion  and 
Pjrrha ;  and  the  latter  was  eten  said  to  have  been  interred 
here.  The  rtdns  of  this  city  are  probably  those  near  the  village 
of  Lebc^nitis*  \^4.  CfpuSj  to  the  southeast,  and  one  of  the  most 
a&oient  cities  of  Oreeoe.  It  is.  eelebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  by  Homer  as  the  birth-place 
of  Patrpclus.  l^lutarch  commends  the  piety  .of  the  inhabitants', 
and  their  observance'  of  religious  rites.  This  place  was  the  me* 
tropolis  of  the  Opontian  Locri.  Leake  places  its  site  at  iTor- 
denitza.  Opus  gave  name  to  the  Opuntim  SinuSy  now  the 
Gulf  of  TalantL  Opposite  to  Opus  was  the  island  of  Aialantap 
fortified  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with 
a  view  of  checking  the  depredations  of  the  Locrian  pirates  on 
the  coast  of  Euboea.  It  is  now  call^  Talanta.  5.  Naryxot 
Napyciumf  to  the  northwest  of  Opus,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ajax,  son  of 'OQeus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Pho^ 
clans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

5.  DORIS. 

(A.)    Nahk,  BouiiDA&ts8y  &e. 

I.  Doris j  called,  also,  from  its  four  cities,  Dorica  Tetrdpdlis^ 
waa  a  smaU  tract  of  country,  deriving  its  name  from  its  Doric 
inhabitants.  It  was  situate  to  the  northeast  of  ^tolia,  and 
eonfined  between  the  high  chains  of  mountains  belonging  to 
that  province,  as  well  as  those  of  Parnassus  to  the  south,  and 
of  (Eta  to  the  east  and  north. 
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II.  This  rugged  and  obscure  canton  would  have  presented 
but  little  to  attract  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  the  fourth  and  last  settlement  of  the  great  Do- 
ric race,  before  their  final  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Ac* 
cording  to  Herodotus^  the  more  ancient  name  of  this  small  tract 
of  country  was  Dryopis^  derived  probably  from  Dryqpes^  one 
of  the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece. 

(B.)     HiSTOlliCAL    Sk«¥OH    of   TRB   DoRfAlffl. 

I.  Tmk  Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  deriTed 
their  origiDi  according  to  their  ovn  account,  from  the  mythic  Doras,  the  son  of 
Hellen.  Modern  scholars,  howeyer,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  make  the 
name  Dorians  (Aupietc)  equivalent  to  '*  Highlanders,''^  from  da  and  5pof . 

IL  Herodotus  mentions  five  successive  migratioBs  of  this  race.    Their  first 
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settlemeot  was  in  Phihiotis,  in  the  time  of  Deuealion  ^  the  next,  nnder  Doras, 
io  Hestiaotis,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa'  and  Olympus ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pindas,  a& 
ter  they  had  been  expelled  by  theCadmaeans  from  Hestisotis ;  the  fourth  set- 
tfement'was  in  Dry  opts,  afterward  called  the  Porian  Tetrapolie. 

in«  From  the  Doric  Tetrapolia  the*  Dorians  migrated  into  the  Peloponneso^ 
though  some  of  their  nuoiber  remained  behind.  This  last  migration  is  com- 
monly termed  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse,  and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  eighty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  B.C.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  con- 
nection which  subsisted  between  the  Heraclide  and- the  Dorians  are  ibrolred 
in*  much  obscurity.  >The  HeracUde  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  Achean 
family,  united  with  the  Dorians  in  a  similar  manner  with,  but  by  a  stronger  tie 
than,  the  iEtolians  under  Oxylus,  who  are  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  this 
expedition. 

lY.  The'  Dorians  were,  from  vety  early  times,  divided  into  three  tribes, 
namely,  the  HylleU,  the  Dymdntty  and  the  Pampkylians.  The  two  latter  are 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Dymas  and  Pamphylusj  the  two  sons  of  ^gi- 
Auus,  a  mythic  Dorian  king,  and  the  first  claimed  descent  from  Hyllus,  the  son 
of  Hercules.  Some,  however,  make  ^e  HyUeis  nnADymana  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Dorians,  and  the  Pamphyliana  to  have  been  made  up  of  volunteers  who 
joined  the  expedition  in  the  Peloponnesus. . 

V.  The  Dorians,  when  transplanted  into  the  more  genial  climate  and  the 
more  ample  and  fertile  territory  of  the  Peloponnesus,  seem  always  to  have 
preserved  a  grateful  recollection  of  th^ir  earlier  abode  in  the  Doric  Tetrapolis, 
and  to  have  been  anxious  to  mafntain  that  interchange  of  good  will  with  the 
Dorians  who  had  remained  behind  there,  which  was  especially  cherished  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  toward  their  mother  country,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  their  system  of  colonization.  Lacedsmon,  more  particulai-Iy,  as  the 
leading  Peloponnesian  state  of  Dorian  origin,  was  frequently  called  upon  to  as- 
aist  its  little  metropolis  when  threatened  by  attacks  from  the  more  powerfiil 
Phocians  and  the  lughland^rs  of  G^ta. 

YI.  But  still  this  small  territory  was  occasionally  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  neighboring  states,  niora  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  Grecian  history, 
during  the  iEtolian  and  Macedonian  wars ;  so  that,  as  Strabo'  observes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  its  few  towns  should  have  still  existed  when  the  Ro« 
mans  became  masters  of  Greece. 

Places  in  thb  Doric  Tetrapolis. 

The  Dorian  Tetrapolis  oontained,  as  its  name  denotes,  fatir 
cities.  1.  Erin&uSy  on  the  River  Pindus,  now  the  Apostolia,  a 
branch  of  the  Oephisos.  2.  Boeum  or  Boiuniy  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pindus,  and  supposed  by 
l^eake  to  correspond  to  the  modern  MariolMes.  3.  PinduSjUO* 
cording  to  Strabo,  stooi  sbov^  Ertneus.  He  adds,  that  in  its 
vicinity  flowed  a  stream  of  the  same  name  with  the  city  (the 
Pindus,  already  mentioned  by  us),  which  joined  the  Cephisns 
close  to  liileea,  a  Phocian  town,  near  which  the  latter  river  rose. 
He  also  informs  us  that  some  writers  gave  to  the  town  of  Pin- 
dus the  name  of  4'Cyphas.    Leake  supposes  this  place  to  have 
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been  toward  the  souroes  of  the  riyer  in  the  motintiun,' which  is 
•connected  northward  with  CEta  proper,  and  which  to  the.SQUth 
gives.rise  to  the  River  Mornoz^  wliioh  joins  the  sea  ^ear  Nepakto, 
4.  Cfftinium,  situated,  according  to  Thuoydides,  to  the  left  or 
west  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri  OzoIsb.  It 
was  probably  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  four  Dorian  cities ; 
at- least  it  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  history  than  any 
other.  Leake  thinks  there  can  be  littlci  doubt  that  (rrai;ta. an- 
swers to  this  ancient  city.  The  modern  town  of  Grama  stands 
exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  that  led  from  the 
valley  of  Doris  to  the  [dain  of  Amphissa. 

6.  P.HOGIS.    . 

(A.)      NaMB,    BOUNDARISB,   &C. 

I.  Phocis  was^  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Phocus, 
the  son  of  ^aous.'  It  was  bounded  pn  the  north  by  the  £;»'«> 
cnemidian  and  Opu/niian  Locri j  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian 
Gi^f,  on  the  west  by  the  Locri  Ozolm  and  Doris ^  and  on  the 
east  by  BcBoUa. 

H.  The  territory  of  Phocis  originally  extended  to  the  Euboeau 
channel,  but  was  afterward  entirely  separated  from  the  ^sea.  by 
Locris.  Strabo  sayei  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
range  of  Parnassus^  which  extends  in  a  southeast^ly  direction 
through  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  border»  of 
JBcBotia, 

(B.)    Abpkct  or  THs  GouirTK.T|  &c.  ^ 

« 

I.  PABNAsaufl  and  the  mountains  which  separate  Phocis  from  Locris  form 
the  upper  valley  oT  the  River  Cepkinu,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  is  some 
fertile  coontiy,  though  in  many  parts  the  mountains  approach  veiy  near  both 
lianks  of  the  river. 

II.  The  southern  part  of  Phocis  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains 
which  branch  off  to  the  soath  from  the  huge  mass  of  Parnassus,  though  there 
are  a  few  fertile  plains  between  these  mountains,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
celebrated  Crissaean  plain. 

III.  Territorially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of  Phocis  consisted  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cephisus.  It  was  on  the  projecting  mountain  ledges  and  rocks 
on  each  side  of  this  river  that  most  of  the  Pl^ian  towns  were  situated.' 

(0.)    Skstoh  of  Phooian  Histoby. 
I.  Wb  know  very  little  respecting  the  early  inlu^bitants  of  Phocis.    Acodid- 
ing  to  Pausanias,  they  derived  their  name,  a^  already  stated,  iVom  a  king  Pho-^ 
Gus,  son  of  ^acus  \  and  that  the  name  is  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident 
from  the  Phocians  being  mentioned  by  Homer.    Previous  to  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, they  appear  to  have  been  frequently  .engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
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'  ^Thetaalwu,  ai^  to  Iutb  been  euoeeteful  In  maintginlng  -their  independiBiiee. 
Xerxes^  at  the  instigatien  of  the  Theesalians^  ravaged  Fhocis  with  firo  and 
sword,  and  destroyed  many  of  their  cities. 

II.  The  phocians  had  no  political  importance  tiO  after  the  hattle  of  Lenctra; 
tmt,  shortly  after  that  event,  oirenmatances  oecorred  wtich  occaaiimed  tho  cel- 
ehrated  Phocian  or  Sacred  l^ar,  in  which  alL  the  i;teat  states  of  Greece  were 
more  or  less  ooncemed.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  war  is  said  to  have 
been  an  act  of  sacrilege  committed  by  the  l^hocians  in  cultivating  a  part  of  die 
Grissean  plain,  which  'had  been  doomed  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  ia 
B.C.  58d,  to  lie  waste  forever.  But,  whatever  nayjiave  been  tiie  immediaie, 
the  real  occasion  of  the,  war  was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis^ 
which  had  long  prevailed  under  a  show  of  peace.  The  Thebans  used  their  in* 
fluence  in  the  Amphictyonic  conncil  to  induce  the  Amphictyons  to  senteoea 
the  Phocians  to  pay  a  heavy  4tte  to  tlie  god  for  the  violation  of  the  taoied  land  ; 
and,  on  their  refusing  to  pay  this  fine,  the  council  passed  a  decree,  that,  if  the 
fine  were  not  paid,  the  Phocians  should  forfeit  their  territoiy  to  the  gods,  ndiich 
decree  was,  in  all  probability,  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition 
of  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
^  III.  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  Phocians  vrere  iadnced  by  Philo- 
melus,  who  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in  the  Phooian  state,  and  waa 
a  man  of  great  talent  aa^  energy,  to  make  the  bold  attempt  of  seising  the  city 
and  temple  of  Delphi  This  attempt  was  succeslsful,  and  the  Phocians  ohtained 
in  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  temple- ample  means  for  carrying  on  the  war! 
This,  war,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  was  waged  with  varions  aneoess  onhoth 
aides.  The  Thebans  and  almost  all  the  northern  states  of  Greece  were  oppoaed 
to  the  Phocians ;  and  thoog^ji  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  willing,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  fear  of\he  power  of  Thebes,  to  affbrd  assistance  to  the  Pho- 
cians, the  former  were  too  muoh  weakeiied  by  the  Fsloponneaiaii  war,  and  tha 
latter  by  the  Theban  victorias  and  the  ff^mati^  of  Ideasenia  aa  am  independent 
etate,  to  render  any  efi*ectuai  aid. 

IV.  But  what  the  Phocians  Wanted  in  allies  was  compensated  by  merceaaiy 
troops ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  struggle  might  have  lasted,  had 
not  the  Amphictyona  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Kacedon,  who  took 
poesesaion  of  Delphi,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.C.  346.  The  Phocians  were 
severely  punished  for  their  sacrilege ;  all  their  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Abe, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  con- 
taining more  than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  in  the  Amphictyonfc  eooa- 
cfl  were  taken  away  and  given  to  Philip.  Many  of  the  towns,  however,  appear 
to  haVe  been  rebuilt  soon  afterward.  Phocis  snbeeqaently,  under  the  RcMnan 
sway,  formed  part  of  the  province  oiAehaia, 

CD.)  '  pLAca*  iif  Phocis. 

1.  Oirrkaj  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Crissaeusy  or  Golf  oC 
SalonUy  and  close  to  the  ihbuth  of  the  River  Plistus.  It  was 
the  harbor  of ^  Delphii  firom  which  it  was  distant  sixty  stadia 
aoodrding  to  Pansaniaa^  and  eighty  according  to  Strabo.  This 
place  is  often  confounded  with  Crissa,  which  stood  more  inland 
between  Cirrha  and  Delphi.  According  to  some  of  the  ancient 
wiitars,  the  Cir|hean  plain  and  port  were  inhabited  at  an  early 


period  by  t&e  Cirrfaa^i  and  ArragalUdaB,  a  safarkms  XMSf  y^ho 
violated  the  aanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  rai^aoked 
its  treasures.  The  oraole,  on  being  ponsulted  by  the  Amphioo 
tyons,  declared  that  a  war  of  e:9:tenmtt8tion  waa  to  be.  carried 
on  against  these  offend^s,  and  that  their  land  was  uejes  there* 
after  to  be  cultivated.  This  decree  was  executed  in  the  tame 
of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  ejq)editioiL  The  post 
of  Cirrha  Mias  then  demolished,  and  its  territory  declared  ac- 
cursed. This,  edict,  however,  Was  afterward  violated  by  the 
Amphissians,  who  tilled  the  land  and  repaired  the  ffxtt.  It  is 
evident  that  Cirrha  -still  existed  in  the  tune  of  Pausenias,  as 
be  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Duma,  and  Latona.  Ac* 
cording  to  Gell,  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  are  near  the  village  ofXero^ 
pigado.  Above  Cixrha  was  Mount  CfrphiSf  separated  from 
the  chain  of  Parnassus  by  the  valley  of  tiie  Plistus.  2.  Crmay 
higher  up  than  Cirrha,  toward  the  foot  of  Pajnassus.  It  iu>t 
only  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  CrissoBUs,  now  the  Gulf  of  Salana^ 
b^t  the  plain  also  in  which  it  stood  was  called  the  CrissfBaa 
plain.  In  this  plain  tiie  Pythian  games  were  celebrated.  The 
Crissaeans  weje  charged  by  the  Delphians  with  undue  es^aetioDs 
from  the  strangers  who  came  to  consult  tbe  Delphian  oracle. 
The  AmphictyoQS  deolared  war  against  them,  which,  afber 
lasting  for  ten  years,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Ciissa,  B.C. 
588,  the  land  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the  god.  The.  min« 
of  Crissa  still  exist  at  a  spot  called  Crisso. 

3.  ArUicyra^  to  the  southeast,  on  the  opast,  and  celebrated 
i»t  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  on  the  mountain^ 
above  the  town.  It  must  not  be  conlbunded  vnth  the  Thessa- 
tian  Anticyra  (page  503).  Although,  like  the  other  Phocian 
cities,  Anticyra  was  for  a  time  dismantiied  and  abandoned  at 
the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  it  had  survived  many  of  the  other 
tovms  of  Phocis  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  aik  advantage 
whi^h  it  chiefly  owed  to  its  situation  on  a  shelt^i^  gulf^  and 
its  importance  as  a  point  of  communicatiMi  with  the  interioTr 
Its  ruins  are  at  Aspraspitia.  4.  Medeon^  near  Anticyra,  aiidt 
according  to  Strabo,  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  con* 
fines  of  BcBotia.  Cramer  places  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  ike 
bay ;  but  Ldake  assigns  it  a  position  to  the  northwest  of  An* 
ticyra,  and  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Desfina.  It  was. 
destroyed  with  the  other  cities  at  the  termination  of  thc' Sacred 
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War,  and.probably  never  restored.  The  Pharygium  Promon- 
torinm  is  Cape  Aghia,  beyond  which  Was^  S.'MychuSj  a  port, 
And  the  extreme  point  of  Phpcis  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
it  ^as  eontigaous  to  BcBotia.  It  was  the  port  of  Balis,  and 
answers  now  tb  the  haven  called  Hagios  Lukas. 

6.  Ambrysus,  to  the  northeast  of  Aiitioyra,  situate  in  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  abcnindiag  in  vines,  and  a  plant  producing 
.  a  scarlet  dye,  by  means  of  ail  insect  which  was  brdt  in  the  ber- 
ries. The  tree  meant  was  the  Quercu^cocctfera,  This  place, 
having  been  destroy^  by  the  Amphictyons,  was  rebuilt  and 
fortified  by  thQ  Thebans  before  the  battle  of  OhEeronea.  Its 
ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Dystomol  Advancing  toward 
Parnassus,  which  rises  to  the  northwest  of  Ambrysus,  we  enter 
oin  the  celebrated  road  known  by  the  name  of  2;^*^"^  'Odof,  or 
'^the  divided  way,"  often  mentioned  by«the:  Greek  tragedians 
as  the  spot 'where  Laius  fell^y  the  hand  of  hisr  unfortunate  sm 
(Edipus.  It  was  also  called  Trtodos,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  three  roads  leading  to  Delphi,  Daulis,  and  Ambrysus 
uziiting  there.  Dodwell  makes  the -modem  name  Derbeniy 
which  means  a  pass.  7.  Lpcorea, .  to  the  northwest,  and  a 
place  of  the. highest  antiquity,  since  it  is  stated  in  the  Arun* 
delian'marbles  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Deucalion. 
Strabo  affirms  th&t  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi.  It  was 
high  upon  the  mountain,  and  its  site  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  that  of  the'  village  of  Lidkura. 

8.  Delphi,  a  celebrated  city,  the  largest  in  Phocis,  situate  on 
an  elevation  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  side  of  Parnassus,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatire.  It  was  the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  most  famous  one  in  Greece.  It 
naturally,  therefore,  became,  populous  and  wealthy.  The  in- 
habitants consisted  of  Dorians,  who  formed  the  privileged  class, 
and  of  the  descendants  of  tiie  bondsmen  of  the  temple.  The 
ccttstitution  was  originally  monarchical :  the  kings  were  also 
called  prytanes.  The  Dorittn.  families  made  an  oligarchy,  from 
which  the  priests,  the  Pythian  court  of  justice,  and  a  limited 
senate  were  chosen.  Delphi  was,  from  very  early  times,  the 
rendezvous  of  an  important  federal  union,  or  amphictyony,  the 
orgaJiization  of  which  is  attributed  by  Strabo  to  Acrisios.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Castri, 
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Mors  particular  Account  of  Delphi. 

The  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pytha;  and  Homer  does  not  call  it  by  its 
more  modem  appellation,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cavern 
whence  the  prophetic  vapor  issued,  or  ih>m  the  serpent  wliich  Apollo  slew  there. 
{Hesych.,  Ae^f,  f^tpa,  koI  6  kv  titik^lg^,  dpaKuv-)  From  the  description  whfeh 
Strabo  gives  of  the  cavern,  and  from  the  fact  that  Delphi  was  called  the  "  navel 
Df  the  earth,"  it  should  seem  that'  the  former  derivation  is  preferable.  There 
was  a  legend  that  two  eagles,  sent  by  Jupiter  froni  the  east  and  west,  met  at 
Delphi ;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone  adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and 
other  devices^  which  was  called  the  navel  stone:  representations  of  this  may 
be  seen  on.  many  ancient  monuments ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  has  relief  repre- 
senting the  combat  between  ApoUo  and  Hercules  for  the  Delphic  tripod.  The 
oracles  were,  delivered  by  a  priestess,  who  sat  upon  a  tripod,  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  ^he  cavern,  and  who,  having  exhaled  the  vapor,  pronounced  some 
prophecy  in  verse  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  vVas  afterward  set  to  verse  by  the 
poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  tyy 
the  effects  produced  by  the  vapor  upon  some  goats  and  the  man  who  attended 

^  them.  The  great  leputa^on  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  made  it  the  richest  shrhie 
in  Greece,  as  every  person  who  was  satisfied  with  the  response  he  obtained 
made  a  point  of  oaring  some  cosfljir  donatioq.tp  the  temple.  The  first  stone 
temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Trophonius  and  Agamed^:.'this  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire»  6.C.  648,  a  new  one  was  built  by  the  Amphictyons  from  the 
proceeds,  of  a  voluntary  subscription,  to  which  even  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
largely  contributed.  The  AJcmeonidte,  who  contracted  to  build  it,  very  liber* 
ally  substituted  Parian  miarble  in  the  front  of  the  buildiqg  for  the  common  stone 
of  which  they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  edifice.  The  wealth  of  Delphi 
naturally  attracted  plunderers.    The  Persians  under  Xerxes  made  an  unsuc^ 

-  cessfol  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumulated  there.  The 
Phocian  leaders. in  the  Sacred  War  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  them  aa  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries.  At  a  still  later  period,  Delphi  be- 
came exposed  to  a  formidable  attack  fixim  a  large  body  of  Gauls,,  headed  by  their 
king  Brennua  These  barbarians,  having  forced  the  defiles  of  CEta,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  temple,  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The  booty  Which  they 
obtained  on  this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been  immense ;  and  this  they  must 
have  succeeded  in  removing  to  their  own  country,  since  we  are  told  that,  on 
the  capture,  of  Tbiosa  (now  Toulonse)  by  the  Roman  general  Gaepio,  a  great  part 
of  the  Delphic  spoUa  were  found.  Such  is  the  account  of  Strabo. .  Pausanias, 
however,  relates,  that  the  Gaals  xnet  with  great  disasters  in  their  attempt  on 
Delphi,  and  were  totally  discomfited  through  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
god.  Sylla  is  also  said  to  have  robbed  this  temple ;  and  the  Emperor  Nero  car- 
ried ofiT  five  hundred  statues  of  bronze  at  one  time^r  GonBtant|&e  the  Great, 
however,  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy  te  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.  He 
removed  all  the  sacred  tripods  to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  his  new  city,  and 
among  these  was  the  famous  one  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Platse^ 
found  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius,  and  which  they. consecrated  to  Apollo.  The 
priestess  at  Delphi  could  only  lie  consulted  on  certain  days,  and  never  oftener 
than  once  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Delphi  derived  farther  celebrity  from  its 
being  the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  hdld  one  of  their  assemblies. 

Above  Delphi  rises  Mount  Pa!massus,  a  chain  which  extends 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolsa 
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to  JVfonnt  CEtft,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the 

middle  of  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mpuht  Helicon  on' the  borders  of 

Bceotia  *  The  name,  however,  'was,  more  usually  restricted  to 

the  lofty,  mountain  at  the  foot  of  .which  Delphi  was  situated. 

According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  anciently  called  Ldmoisuf^ 

because  tiie  ark  or  lamax  of  Deucalion  landed  here  after  tiie 

flood.    It  is  called  a,t  the  present  day  Lidkura.    This  mountain 

was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Pftrnassus  is  the  tiigheat  moDtttain  in  oentral  Greece.  Strain  says  that  it 
eoQld  be  seen  firomihe  Acroocprinthos  at  Corinth,  and  also  states  that  it  was  of  the 
same  height  as  Monnt  HeliooD,  hot  in  the  latter  point  he  was  mistaken,  aocotd- 
ing  to  Leake,  who  inibnns  as  that  LiakHra  is  kome  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than 
Pdaovunif  whieh  is  the  higheslj  point  of  IMicom  Pamassos  was  eoTered  lie 
greatest  part  of  the  year  with  saow,  whence  the  epithet  of  « snowy/'  bo  gen- 
aially  appfied  to  it  by  the'poets.  Above  Ddphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  the  mountain  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  ('two  headed"  {Su6fm- 
fof),  one  of  which  Heroddtns  names  Hyampeia;  hnt  which  were  nsnally  caJfed 
Phmdriades.  Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Castalian  Fount,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  supposed  to  impart  poetic  inspiration  nnto  those 
who  quaffed  its  waters,  flows  from  the  npper  part*  at  the  mountain.  It  at  pree- 
ent  fs  clear,  and  fbnns^  an  excellent  hererage.  The  water  which  ooies  from 
the  rock  was  in  ancient  times  introdnoed  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  re- 
tained fbr  the  use  of  tbe  Pythia  and4he  oraevdar  {niests.  The  fountain  is  new 
ornamented  with  pendent  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by.  a  large  fig-tree.  Above  the 
spring,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  ttwa  Ddphi,  was  the  Cerydan  Gove,  sa- 
cred to  Pan.  and  the  Goryctan  nymphs,  which  Pausanias  speAa  of  as  snpeTknr 
to  eveiy  other  known  cavern.  When  the  Persians  were  marehing  against  Del- 
phi, a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern.  It  is  described 
by  a  modem  traveller  as  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  ai|d.  neariy  two 
hundred  wide.  As  far  as  t|iid  cave,  the  road«firofm  Delphi  was.  accessftle  by 
bones  and  mules,  but  beyond  it  the  ascent  was  difficult  even  for  annctive  man. 

9.  Tithorea  or  Neon^  above  the  Corycian  Cave,  and  near  the 

summit  of  Parnassus,  and  eighty  stadia  distant  firom  Delphi. 

Its  ruiQs  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Velitza.     Near  Ti< 

tfaorea  flowed  the  River  Gtichdles,  now  Kako^Rheuma,  or  "the 

evil  torrent.^     It  emptied  into  the  Cephisus.     10.  Lilma^  to 

the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 

Cephisu6.     Pausanias  states  that  the  water  issued  from  the 

spring  at  midday  with  a  sound  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull. 

This  city  wa^  destroyed  by  Philip  cmd  the  Amphictyons  at  the 

termination  of  the  Saored  War,  but  was  restored  by  the  Bow- 

tians  and  the  Athenians.     Its  site  is  marked  by  ruins,  called  by 

the  usual  name  of  Palceocastro.     11.  ElaUa^  to  the  northeast 

of  Tithorea,  and  the  .most  .considerable  and  important  city  of 

Phocis  after  DelphL    It  was.  situate,  according  to  Pausaniaa, 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  from  Amphissa,  on  a  gently 
rising  slope  above  the  plain  watered  by  the  Cephisus.  ~  It  was 
captured  and  burned  by  the  ariny  of  Xerxes,  but,  being  after- 
ward  restored,  was  occupied  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  his  ad- 
vance into  Phocis  to  overawe  tive  Athenians.  The  alarm  and 
consternation  produced  at  Athens  by  his  approach  is  finely  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  for  the  Crown.  Strabo 
remarks  on  its  advantageous  position,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  into  Phdcis  and  Boeotia,  and  hence  the  sensation  pro- 
duced at  Athens  by  the  news  of  its  capture.  Its  ruins  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  site  called  Elepkta  or  Lefta^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cephisus,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hOls  which  unite  with 
the  chain  of  Chemis  and  CBta.  The  river  Cephisus  has  already 
been  described  (page  481).  ^ 

12.  DauliSy  to  the  southeast  of  Elatea,  and  south  of  the 
Cephisus.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philoniela  and 
Procne.  Thuoydides  aflSrms  that  Teres,  who  liad  married 
Procne,  the  daughter  of  Pahdion,  sovereign  of  Athene,  was 
chief  of  Daulis,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Phocis,  by 
a  body  of  Thracians.  By  these  probably  cure  meant  the  **  Old 
Thracians,"  or  Pierians.  Philomela  is  often  called  by  the  poets 
"  the  Daulian  bird."  Strabo  asserts  that  the  word  "  D^jwto*," 
signifying  a  thick  forest,  was  given  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.  Livy  represents  DauUs  as  situate  on  a  lofty 
hill,  difficult  to  be  scaled.  The  neime  was  changed  at  a  later 
period  to  Daulia  and  Daulium.  Near  the  ancient  site  stands 
the  modem  village  of  DavKa.  13.  Hyampolis^  east  of  Elatea 
according  to  Cramer,  but  to  the  southeast  according  to  Leake. 
It  was  one  of  the  mos^  ancient  cities  of  Phocis,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Hyantes,  who  are  named  among 
the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece'.  It  was  situate  near  a  defile 
leading  toward  Thermopylae,  and  on  the  road  from  Elatea 
to  Opus.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons ; 
but  it  afterward  became  again  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  having  been  restored  and  embellished  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  BogdUma.  14.  Ab(Bj 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argo^ 
and  celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  ApoUo  held  in  great  esteem  and 
ven^l^tion.     Its  temple,  rifihly  adorned  with  ofTeringSi  was 
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sacked  and  burned  by  the  Peraiaiis*  Having  been  restored,  it 
was  again  consumed  in  the  Bacred  War  by  the  Bceotiana 
Hadrian  caused  another  to  be  built/  but  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  former.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Abantes  of  Euboea 
came  from  Abse.  This  city,  on  aociouut  of  the  sanctity  of  its 
temple  and  oracle,  was  not  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Phocian 
or  Sacred  War.    Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Exarcho. 

7.  BCEOTIA.  , 

(A.)    Namb  and  B0UNDABIE8. 

I.  BcBotiaj  now  part  oiLivadiay  derived  its  name  from  its  in- 
habitants the  Boeotians  (Botcjro^),  who  were  originally  a  Thes- 
saUan  race,  and  (^ove  out  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  land* 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  PhociSf  on  the  northwest 
by  the  territory  of  the  Locri  OzoUb^  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  the  OpurUius  Sinus  and  EuripuSy  oix  the  southeast 
hy  Attieay  and  on  the  southwest  Jby  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 

(B.)      ASPBCT    AND    PRODUCTITBlffESS    OP    TBI    C  O  17  N  T  B  T . 

I.  BcEOTiA  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  basins  of  Terj  iiregnlai 
form  and  of  unequal  dimensions,  namely*  tbe  valley  of  the  Asopns,  and  thi^ 
lo^n^r  part  of  tbB  vale  of  the  Cet>hi8us.  The  Talley  of  the  Asopus  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Parnes  and  Cithasron.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cephisus  belonged  to  the  Phocians. 

n.  According  to  the  recent  survey  of  Captain  Copeland,  a  mountain  wall 
lines  the  whole  continental  coast  of  the  Euripus,  from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus 
to  the  'flats  at  tfie  outlet  of  the  Sperchii^B.  A  large  portion  of  this  forms  the 
coast  of  ancient  Bceotia,  the  whole  length  of  which,  following  the  indentatioDB, 
is  perhaps  about  thirty  miles. 

III.  Strabo  describes  the  interior  of  Bceotia  as  consisting  of  hollow  plains, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  /The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
Lake  Copais,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  482).  Its  basin  must  be  at 
a  considerably  elevation ;  but  Thiersch's  assertion,  that  the  level  of  this  lake  is 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  an  exaggeration,  and  appears,  in 
6ct,  to  be  only  a  guess.  This  lake  is  the  receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage, 
and,  among  other  streams,  receives  in  particular  the  CephUut  (p.  4S1).  I^ 
basin  of  the  Lake  Oopais  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  capable  of 
growing  cotton  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

IV.  Boeotia  was  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
it  was  this  caude,  probably,  more  than  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmos- 
phere, that  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  the  Bceotians,  and 
justified  the  ridicule  which  their  temperate  and  witty  neighbors,  the  Atbeniass, 
so  freely  poured  on  their  proverbial  failing.  Some  of  the  principal  productions 
and  manu&ctures  of  the  country  are  enumerated  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristoph- 
anes (9.  781,  teq.).  The  linen  fabrics  of  Bceotia  were  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  the  iron  mines,  which  were  anciently  worked  in  the  eastern  chain  of  mount- 
ains, supplied  the  material  for  the  famed  Bceotian  cutlery ;  hence  we  read  in 
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•Doieiit  wriMrs  of  Aoniu  iron,  Aonlui  wmpons,  and  helmets  of  Boeotian  work;- 
manahip,  wben  exeeUenoe  is  meant  to  be  deaoribed. 

(C.)    Skbttgh  or  BaoTiAN  Hxstobt,  dec 

I.  THaaa  ifl>  perfaape,  do  coantrjr  of  HeUas,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  inhah* 
ifaints  of  w^ich  so  many  and  such  complicated  traditions  ezif  t.  We  may  divide 
the  earliest  of  these  into  two  classes,  one  including  those  traditions  which  refer 

,  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bceotia,  the  other  oontaming 
those  traditions  to  which  we  owe  the  old  stoiy  of  a  Phcenician  colony.  It  is 
Tory  difficult  to  distinguiah  between  tmth  and  fiction  in  these  narratives. 

II.  The  best  modem  scholara  are  inclined  to  reject  the  fint  class  of  traditions 
altogether.  The  traditiotas  of  the  second  dass^  which  are  mach  older,  and  con- 
sequently more  involved  than  the  former,  relate  that  Thebes  was  founded  by  a 
Phoenician  prince  named  Cadmus,  when  in  search  of  his  sister  Europe,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  Jupiter.  It  is  hot  probable,  however,  that  Thebes,  an  inland 
town,  which  had  no  internal  commerce,  and  where  trading  was,  in  fact,  stig- 
matized, should  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  generally  built  no 
cities  but  as  emporia  for  traffic.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  story  is  a  fiction,  and  that  Cadmus  was  an  indigenous 
Theban  name.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  called  Cadmeans,  their 
city  Cadmea,  and  they  carried  this  ethnic  name  along  with  them  into  their  col- 
onies. Cadmus  was  probably  a  deity  of  the  Pelasgio  TyrrhenL  When  StrabO, 
therefore,  and  other  writere,  inform  us  that  Boeotia  was  occupied  before  the 
arrival  of  Cadmus  by  several  barbarous  dans  under  the  various  names  of  ildnet, 
Ectenes,  Temndces,  and  HyanUs,  we  must  probably  regard  these  as  none  other 
than  branches  of  the  very  Cadmeans  themselves. 

III.  The  Cadmeans,  and  the  cognate  tribe  of  the  Mmyans,  occupied  Boeotia 
till  about  sixty  yeare  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  iEolian  Boeotians,  a  Thessalian  people  settled  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Api- 
danus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sicas  Pagasaeus,  who  had  themselves 
been  forced  to  leave  their  settlements  by  the  Thessalian  immigration  from  Thea- 
protia.  We  have  only  fragmentary  information  with  respect  to  the  early  history 
of  the  people  who  firom  this  time  continued  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  nor 
are  we  able  to  speak  with  much  certainty  of  the  constitutions  of  the  different 
towns,  and  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  We  know  merely  that  the  Boeotian 
towns  became  members  of  a  league,  of  which  Thebes  was  at  the  head.  The 
deputies  of  the  confederate  states  met  in  the  plain  before  Coronea,  at  the  tern* 
pie  of  Athena  of  Iton ;  and  this  meeting  took  place  at  the  festival  of  the  Pam- 
boDotia.  Every  one  of  the  confederate  states  was,  as  such,  free,  but  several 
of  them  had  smaller  towns  dependent  on  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  number  of  the  independent  states.  They  are  supposed,  however,  to  have 
been  fourteen,  3ad  Mailer  conjectures  them  to  have  been  Th^esy  OrcAonU^nM, 
Lebadia,  CoroniOj  Coptty  HaliarhUy  TkeMputy  TtmagrOy  OeaUay  Onchestus,  Anr 
thedim,  Ckalioy  Plaiaa,  and  EUuthera. 

TV.  The  representatives  of  the  different  towns  of  the  confederacy  were  called 
Boeotarehs,  and  Thebes  had  two  votea  among  them.  The  affiiire  of  the  con- 
federacy were  debated  at  four  national  councils,  the  Booetarchs  having  the  ini- 
tiative authority,  the  membere  of  the  council  the  power  of  confirmation.  The 
Boeotian  confederacy  was  dissolved  in  B.C.  171,  after  having  undergone  many 
changes  and  flactuations.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  several  Boeotian  towns,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  the  same  with  that  of  Thebes  which  was  in  the  historical  times  generally 
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a  rigid  oligarehy.  With  such  a  goveinmeiit,  the  Thebans  nmst  natnnny  hawe 
been  opposed  to  the  neighboring  democratical  state  of  Attica^,  and  acoordii^y 
we  find  them,  about  the  year  607  B.C.,  joining  the  Peloponnesians  and  Chalcid- 
lans  in  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians ;  and  probably  the  same  cause  made 
them  go  over  to  the  Persians  in  480  B.C.  ,The  victory  of  Platss  deprived 
them  of  their  authority  in  thelBoeotiaa  league,  until  the  Lacedaemonians,  from 
interested  considerations,  acc^jled  to  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  the 
lesser  states,  and  restored  to  them,  in  457  B.C.,  the  power  which  they  bad  taken 
from  them. 

v.  In  the  yedr  456  B.C.,  the  decisive  baUle  of  CEnophyta  subjected  aU  Boeo- 
tia  to  the  Athenians,  and  Thebes  became  democratical;  but,  a  few  years  after 
(447  B.C.^,  in  consequence  of  some  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  democracy, 
the  oligarchical  form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  signal  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Athenians  at  Coronea  freed  Boeotia  from  her  foreign  yok^  The  The- 
bans were  active  partisans  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  downfall  of  Athens ;  butin  the  year  396  B.C.  they  became  memben 
of  the  confederacy  against  Lacedaemon,  which  was  broken  up  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  by  the  victory  which  Agesilans  gained  over  them  at  Coronea. 
The  peace  of  Anta^cidas  followed  (387  B.C.) ;  and,  five  years  after,  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  by  Phoebidas  the  Lacedemo- 
nian, and  its  subsequent  recovery  by  Pelopidas,  brought  about  another  war  be- 
tween Bceotia  and  Lacedaemon,  in  which  the  great  abilities  of  the  llieban  gen- 
erals Dpaminondaa  and  Felopidas  made  Bcsotia  the  leading  power  in  Greece. 
But  the  former  fell  at  Mantinea,*and  the  power  of  Thebes  fell  with  him. 

VI.  The  Macedonian  influence  no^'  began  to  prevail ;  Athens  and  Thebes 
were  overthrown  by  Philip  at  Chaeronea  (338  B.C.),  and,  three  years  after,  the 
Utter  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  year  316  B.  C, 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  but 
it  never  regained  its  political  importance.  Thebes  favored  the  Roman  cause  in 
the  war  with  Perseus,  but  it  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  nothing  under  the  Roman 
dominion.  ' 

(D.)    Places  in  Bobotia. 

1.  Siph(B  or  TiphcB,  the  first  BcBOtian  port  on  the  Mare  AU 
cydnium^  beginning  from  the  Fhocian  frontier.  It  boasted  of 
having  given  birth  to  Tiphys,  ijhe  pilot  of  the  Argonauts.  Its 
site  is  probably  at  the  modern  Agiani.  The  Mare  Alcyojnum 
wa9  an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiaous,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar  calmness  of  its  waters 
at  certain  seasons.  2.  Thisbe^  a  few  mUes  inland,  and  to  the 
northwest,  noticed  by  Homer  as  abounding  in  wild  pigeons. 
Strabo  says  it  was  still  distinguished  in  his  day  for  the  same 
local  characteristic.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  KakoHoy 
where,  according  to  Gell,  there  is  still  an  immense  number  of 
rock  pigeons. 

Above  Thisbe  rises  Mount  Helicon,  now  Pal4ga9<mm,  so  famed  in  antiquity  as 
the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Pausanias  ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses 
here  to  the  Pierians,  or  Old  Thracians,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  450), 
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and  who  traiufened  fimn  Macedonia  tike  names  of  Libethia,  Pimplea,  and  the 
Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Helicon.  Strabo  affirms  that  Helicon  retains  its  snows 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year..  According  to  Leake,  it  is  some  hundred 
feet  less  in  height  than  Parnassus.  On  the  summit  was  the  grore  of  the  Mnsesi 
adorned  with  seyeral  statues,  and  a  little  below  wastjie  fountain  of  Aganippe^ 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Aganippides.  About  twenty  feet 
above  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Hippocreney  said  to  have,  been  produced  from 
the  ground,  when  Pegasus  first  struck  it  with  his  hoof  Hence  the  name  of 
Horse's  Fountain,'*  ItrmMtpi^  or  'Iinrovicp9vv>  fiom  iTrirocy  *' horse,"  and  Kp/jvui, 
a  fonnlain."  These  two  fountains  or  springs  supplied  the  small  riyers  Olmnu 
and  Permesstu,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  the  Lake  Copais 
near  Haliartus.  '  .        ' 

3.  AscrUf  situate  on  a  rooky  sammit  belonging  to  Helioon, 
and  oelebrated  as  the  birth-plaoe  of  Hesiod.  Pausanias  reports, 
that  in  his  day  only-  one  tower  remained  to  mark  the  site  of 
Asora.  Leake  fixes  the  site  at  Pyrgaki^  where  a  rained  tower, 
whenoe  the  spot  gets  its  name,  still  remains.  4.  Thespim^  ao- 
oording  to  Btrabo,  forty  stadia  from  Asora,  and  near  the  foot 
of  Helioon,  kwking  toward  the  south  and  the  Crisseeian  Gulf. 
The  Thespians  •deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  brave  and 
generous  oonduot  during  the  Persian  war,  when  the  rest  of 
Boeotia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes.  The  troops  sent  by  them 
to  Thermopylae,  to  aid  Leonidas,  ohose  rather  to  die  at  their 
post  than  desert  the  Spartan  king  and  his  heroio  followers. 
Their  oily  was  in  oonsequence  burned  by  the  Persians,  after 
the  inhabitants  had  evacuated  it  and  retired  to  the  Pdopon- 
nesus.  A  small  body  of  them,  however,  fought  at  Plateeae, 
under  Pausanias.  The  Thespians  distinguished  themselves 
also  at  Delium,  against  the  Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain 
at  their  posts.  The  Thebans  afterward  basely  took  advantage 
of  this  heavy  loss  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  bring 
it  under  subjeotion,  under  the  pretext  of  their  having  favored 
the  Athenians.  Phryne,  the  heteerist,  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  here  she  caused  the  statue  of  Cupid,  which  she  had  received 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  to  be  set  up,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  her  native  city,  from  the  crowd  of  strangers 
who  came  to  view  this  master-piece  of  art  The  site  of  Thespise 
is  at  Eremo  Castro^  or,  as  Leake  writes  li^^Bimokastro, 

5.  EutresiSy  to  the  southeast  of  Thespieer,  and  said  to  have 
been  once  the  residence  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  It  was  eiU 
uate  on  the  road  from  Thespiee  to  Platee®,  and  possessed  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  and  oraole  of  Apollo.    6.  Leuctra^  likewise  on 
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the  road  from  Thespian  to  nateeee.  It  was  famed  for  tbe  rw> 
tory  obtained  here  by  Epaminondas  over  the  S()artans.  Vnxn 
that  moment  the  power  and  fame  of  Sparta  began  to  decline^ 
and  after  tbe  second  victory  of  Epaminondas  over  them  at  Man- 
tinea  in  Arcadia,  this  state  ceased  forever  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  The  spot  is  now  called  Leffca  (Aevco).  Leake  less 
correctty  seeks  to  identify  Leflca  with  the  ancient  Thesfne. 
7.  PlatieWj  one  of  the  most  ancient  Bceotian  cities,  situate  at 
t^ie  foot  of  Mount  Citbseron,  and  near  the  River  Asopns,  which 
separated  its  territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  The  Platsans 
witJbdre\tr  at  an  early  period  from  the  Bceotian  oonfed^racy,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens..  %  Giatefiod 
Ibrihe  aid  afforded  by  that  city,  tbey  sent  one  thousand  soldieis 
to  Marathon,  who  shared  in  the  glory  of  that  memorable  fight 
They  also  manned  some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisiom. 
PlatsBse  was  famous  for  the  greiit  battle  which  took  place  in  its 
vicinityj  in  which  tbe  Persians  onder  Mardonhis  were  defidated 
by  the  combined  Greek  forces  nnder  the.  Spartan  Pausanias. 
The  town  had  been  burned  by  the  army  of  Xeixe^  but  was  re- 
built by  tbe  aid  of  the  Athenians.  In  the  third  year  of  tbe  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  Platsese  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  forces.  It  was  restcved  after  the  peace  ei  Antaloi* 
das,  but  again  destroyed  by  the  Tbebans.  Cassander  rebuilt 
it  together  with  Thebes.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the 
modem  village  of  Kokhla.  Tbe  River  Ascitis  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  480). 

Mount  CUh^tron^hi  Uie  loot  of  which  stood  Platcee,  is. an  elevated  ridge,  di- 
Tiding  Boeotia  first  from  Megaris,  and  afterward  from  Attica,  and  finally  unitiDg 
with  Mount  Fames  and  other  summits  which  belong^  to  the  northeastera  side 
1^  tbe  province.  It  was  dedicMed^  as  Pausanias  affirmB^  to  Jupiter  Cithcronius, 
and  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene  of  many  events  rr. 
corded  by  poets  and  other  writers.  Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  Actcoa, 
the  death  of  P&ntheus,  and  the  exposure  of  CEdipus.  Here  also  Bacchus  was 
Bald  to  hold  his  leyels  with  the  satyrs  and  frantic  bacchantes.  The  Biodeni 
name  is  Mount  Elatia,  from  the  Idrests  of  fir  {iXdni)  with  whieh  it  is  crowned. 

8.  Eryihrm^  to  the  east  of  Platseee,  and  the  parent  city  of  the 
flourishing  oolony  of  the  same  name  in  Ionia.  The  Grecian 
forces  were  stationed  here  previous  to  the  battle  of  Platees. 
9.  Scolus,  nortibeast  of  Platee®.  Its  territory  was  so  rugged 
and  unproductive  thaj  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  Never  let 
us  go  to  Scolus,  nor  follow  any  one  thither."  10.  Potma^  to 
the  north  of  Scolus,  and  about  ton  stadia  from  Thebe&    Here 
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was  a  saored  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  It  was 
at  Potnieethat  Olaucus  was  said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  infuriated  mares.  Gell  makes  its  site  nearly  correspond 
with  that  of  the  modern  village  of  Taki,  U.  ThelxB^  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  iiiiportant  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  capital, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  Bceotia.  It  was  sitiiated  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Lake  Hylice  (now  Lake  Livadhi)  on  the  north  and  a 
range  of  low  hills  on  the  sonth.  Thebes,  was  fabled  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cadmus  and  a  Phcenician  colony,  and  to  have 
been  called  from  him  Cadmea^  a  name  which,  in  after  days,  was 
confined  to  the  citadel  only,  standing  as  this  did  on  the  site  of 
the  earlier  city.  Around  this  citadel  arose  the  later  city,  which 
was  so  disposed  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  occupied  the  part 
north  of  the  citadel.  According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  city 
was  fortified  by  Zethus,  and  Amphion,  the*wonderfal  lyre-player, 
who,  by  his  music,  made  the  stones  move  and  form  1;he  walls 
round  the  city.  ^ 

Preyious  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  city  of  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  the  Epigoni, 
that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  seven  Argive  heroes  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Thebans,  and  from  this  destruction  it  does  not  ^pea^  to  have  recoYered  be^ 
fore  that  war,  as  it  took  no  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  time 
of  Homer,  howeTer,  who  calls  it  a  city  **  with  seven  gateb''  {hmirvTioc),  and 
gives  it  the  epithet  of  edp^x^poCi  on  acconnt  of  the  extensive  plain  which  formed 
its  territory,  it  appears  to  have  been  again  in  a  floahshing  condition.  In  836 
B.C.  Thebes  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  it  had  revolted,  and  had  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Of  the  lower  city  nothing  was  left  on  this  oc- 
casion except  the  gates,  tiie  temples,  and  the  house  of  Pindar  the  poet :  six 
thousand  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  thiity  thousand  sold  as  slaves.  Twenty 
years  afterward  it  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  with  the  genero|is  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Messenians,  and  Megalopolitans.  It  suffered  a  third  time  in  B.C.  291, 
mnder  Demetrius. Poliorcetes.  Dicaearchns,  who  saw  Thebes  about  this  time 
or  shortly  after,  has  left  us  an  interesting  description  of  it.  Its  population  about 
this  time  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand.  After 
the  Macedonian  time,  however,  the  city  declined  still  more,  and  Sylla  seems  to 
have  given  it  the  last  blow  by  depriving  it  of  half  its  territory,  which  he  assigned 
to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  remarks,  that  in  his  time  it  had  scarcely  the  appear- 
ance of  a  village.  The  place  which  now  occupies  the  ancient  Cadmea  is  called 
Tkeha  or  Phehat  and  in  Turkish  Stiva.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Thebes  were 
distinguished  above  all  the  other  Greeks  for  rusticity,  fierceness,  and  passion. 
Hence  a  Theban  was  always  ready  to  settle  any  dispute  by  fighting  rather  than 
by  the  ordinar/eourse  of  justice.  The  women  were  celebrated  for  their  gentle- 
ness and  beauty.        , 

Near  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes  was  a  hill  and  temple  consecrated  to  Apollo 
Ismenius.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  flowed  the  little  stream  of  the  Itmenua.  Ac- 
cording to  Dodwell,  the  Ismenus  has  less  pretensions  to  the  titte  of  a  river  than 
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the  Athenian  Himiisi  for  it  has  no  water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  be- 
comes-a  torrent,  and  mshes  into  the  Lake  of  Hylicev  to  the  north  of  Thebes. 
The  celebrated  fountain  of  Dirce  was  also  in  the  immediate  Yieinity  of  this  city. 
Gell  noticed  a  broek  to  the  west  of  the  Cadmea,  by  some  Turkish  tombs,  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Dirce.  Beyond  Dirce  was  Pindar's  house.  The 
fountain  of  Mars,  said  to  have  been  guarded  by  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  was 
above  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Ismenius.  ^  - 

12.  OnchesfuSj  northwest  of  Thete^  and  near  the  Lake  Hp^ 
lice.  It  took  its  name  from  Onchestos,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
which  deity  ha^  here  a  celebrated  temple  and  grove.  ^13.  Ha* 
liartusy  to  the  west,  on  the  shore  of  the  LeJce  Copais. .  Lysan« 
d^r,  the  Lacedsemonian,  was  slain  in  an  engagement  under  the 
walls  of  this  town.  Having  fisivored  the  cauflie  of  Perseas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Boman  preetor  Lucretius.  The  inhabitants  were 
sold,  and  their  territory  was  given  to  the  Atiienians.  .  14.  Alal'- 
comSfUBj  to  the  west  of  Haliartus,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Minerva,  thence  sumamed  Alalcomeneis.  The  temple  of 
the  goddess  was  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Sylla. 
It  was  said  that  when  Thebes  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  AlaloomensB,  as  being  sacred  and 
inviolaUe.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the  village  of  Su-' 
linari.  The  mountain,  Ut  the  foot  6f  which  stood  the  town,  was 
named  TilphussiilSy  and  from  it  flowed  a  small  stream  called 
Tilphussa.  This  stream  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
the\  celebrated  soothsayer  Tiresias,  in  consequence  of  his  drink- 
ing of  its  watoips,  which  were  extremely  cold.  15.  Coroneay  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
founded,  together  with  Qrchomenus,  by  the  descendants  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  came  from  Thessaly.  Several  important  actions  took 
place  at  different  times  in  its  vicinity,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  battle  gained  by  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  against  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies,  394  B.C.  Near  Coronea  was  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  where  Jibe  generaT^council  of 
the  Boeotian  states  assembled  uatiHt  was  dissolved  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  ruins  of  Coronea  are  observable  near  the  village 
of  Corunies^  on  a  remarkably  insulated  hill.  At  the  distance 
oi'kftty  stadia  to  the  south  of  Coronea  rose  MouB#Libethrius, 
one  of  the  sunmiits  of  Helicon,  dedioated^to  tl|f  Muses  and  the 
Nymphs,  hence  called  Libethrides.  There  was  also  a  fountain 
named  Libetbrias.  . 


/ 
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16.  Lebadea^  to  the  nortiiwest  of  Coronea,  and  taward  the 
frontiers  of  Fhocis.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Lebadusj  an  Athenian^  tinder  whoee  oondnot  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Homerio  Midea  removed  from  a  neighboring  height,  and 
settled  here  in  the  lower  gromid.  Lebadea  was  celebrated' for 
its  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situate  in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into 
which  those  who  wistied  to  consult  it  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies.  Lebadea  was  richly 
adorned  with  works  of  a]^,  but  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
Mithradates.  It  is  now  Livadiay  a,  name  which  is  applied 
also  to  a  large  province,  of  which  BoBotia  forms  merely  a  part. 
17.  ChtBToneaj  to  the  nprthwest  of  tiie  preceding,  a  city  of  some 
consequence,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle  gained  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  over  the  Atheniaifis  and  Boeotians.  Several 
years  after,  this  town  witnessed  another  and  bloodier  engage- 
ment between  tiie  Romans  under  SyUa,  and  tiie  troops  of  Mith- 
radates commanded  by  Ta^es  and  Archelaus.  The  ruins  of 
Chsronea  are  found  at  the  village  of  Aapuma. 

18.  Orch&mCmiSj  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Capais^ 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Cephisus  into  that  lake.  It  was 
the  second  city  in  Boeotia,  and  at  one  time  even  rivalled  Thebes 
itself  in  weallli,  power,  and  importance. 

Its  first  inhabitant^  are  said  to  have  been  the  Phlegye,  a  lawless  race.  These, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  gods  Ibr  their  impiety,  were  saooeeded  by  the 
Minyae,  who  came  apparently  fhun  Thessaly,  and  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  real  founders  of  Orchomenas,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
'*Minyan."  At  this  period  it  was  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  power  that 
Homer  represents  it  as  vying  vrith  the  most  opulent  cities  in  the  world.  These 
riches  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose  by 
Minyas,  and  which  Pausanias  describes  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  the  pyramids  Of  Egypt. 
Thebes  was  at  that  time  inferior  in  power  to. the  Minyan  city,  and  in  a  war 
with  Erginns,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  become  its  tributary.  As 
another  proof  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  to  which  Orchomenns  had  attained* 
it  is  mentioned  that  Eteocles,  one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect  a 
temple  to  the  Graces.  Hence  Orchomenus  is  called  by  Pindar  the  city  of  the 
Graces,  and  the  most  prevalent  worshiff  here  was  that  of  these  divinities. 
Thirlwall  says  that  the  early  legends  about  the  Minyans  may  be  considered  as 
indications  of  a  native  race,  apparently  Pelasgians,f  overpowered  by  iEolian  in- 
vaders. It  was  in  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war  that  the  .£olian  Boeo- 
tians, who  had  been  expelled  iVom  Thessaly,  drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Or- 
chomenus, which  was  then,  with  its  territory,  added  to  Boeotia,  and  joined  the 
Boeotian  confederacy.  At  and  shortiy  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponneeian 
war,  we  find  Orchomenus  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  Boeotian  league, 
and  having  under  it  the  towns  of  Chasronea  and  Tegyra.    Its  government  was 
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oligarchical :  the  ruling  order  was  called  «  Knighta."  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans  in '868  B.C.,  but  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Its  roina 
ar6  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  of  Scrijm,  Near  Orchomenns  flowed  the 
small  riser  Mdatj'aad  in  the  marshes  near  the  junction  of  this  riyer  with  the 
Cephisus  grew  the  auletic  or  flute  reed,  so  much  esteemed1>y  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments.  I^liny  describes  it  as  veiy  long 
and  without  knots.    Leake  says  they  are  still  produced  here  in' abundance. 

19.  Lar^fmnaf  on  the  coast,  and  beloBging  oiiginally  to  the 
territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii.  Near  it  the  Lake  Copais  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  sea  by  subterranean  passages.  (Con- 
sult page  482,  i  HI.,  IV.)  The  precise  spot  where  the  stream 
issued  from  under  ground  was  named  Anckoij  and  near  it  was 
a  very  deep  lake.  Th^e  were,  strictly  speaking,  two  places 
named  Larymna,  an  upper  or  northern,  and  a  lower:  Leayii^ 
the  sea  in  order  to  return  to  the  Lake  of  Copais,  we  have  to 
cross  the  ridge  of  Mount  Ptoiis,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
seat  of  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo.  On  its  western  slope, 
and  near  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lake,  stood,  20.  Acnj^hia  ixt 
Ajcraphiunij  which,  according  to  8trabo,  was  looked  upon  by 
some  writers  as  the  Ame  of  Homer.  It  had  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus. Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  otKarditza^ 
21.  Cop^Rj  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  giving 
name  to  the  Lake  Copais^  on  which  it  stood,  and  situated  near 
the  deepest  part  of  it.  It  contained  temples  of  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
and  Serapis.  The  modern  village  of  Tqpolia  is  on  the  ancient 
site,  which  Dodwell  describes  as  a  low,  insular  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptous.  The  Lake  Copais 
was  chiefly  formed  by  the  River  Cephisus,  and  ia  now  called 
the  Lake  of  Topolia.  Anciently,  however,  this  lake  received 
various  names  from  the  different  cities  situated  along  its  shores. 
At  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliartius  Lacus ;  at  Orchomenns, 
Orchomenius.  Homer  and  Pindar  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  CephisiSi  That  of  Copais^  however,  fihally  prevailed,  since 
Cops^,  as  alr.eady  remarked,  was  situate  near  the  deepest  part 
of  it.  This  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  lake  in  Greece, 
being  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  in  circuit 
It  was  famous  for  its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were 
esteemed  highly  by  the  epicures  of  antiquity.  According  to 
Dodwell,  they  are  still  held  in  high  repute.  For  an  account 
of  the  outlets  of  this  lake,  consult  page  482.  Tradition  asserted 
that  near  Copes  there  stood,  in  the  time  of  Ceorops,  two  ancient 
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cities^  named  Eleusis  and  AihetuBj  and  Stqphanna  reports  that, 
when  Crates,  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  drained  the 
waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  latter  town  beeame 
Visible.  .  - 

22.  Hyle,  a  small  town,  northeast  of  Thebes,  mentioned  more 
than  onoe  by  Homer,  and  giving  name  to  the  Lake  Hylice^  now 
Livadhi  or  the  Lake  of  S^zina.  Hyle  appears  to  have  been 
renowned  for  its  mannfiActare  of  shields.  The  celebrated  seven* 
fold  shield  of  Ajax  was  made,  according  to  Homer,  by  Tychius 
of  Hyle.  23.  Harma,  northeast  of  Thebes,  in  the  direction  of 
Chalcis.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fate 
of  Amphiarans,  who  disappeared  on  that  spot,  together  with 
his  chariotifipfia)  and  horses.  34.  Mycale$sus^  an  ancient  city, 
to  the  northeast  of  Hamia,  and  known  to  Homer.  Its  inhabit- 
ants  were  all  cruelly  butchered,  during  the  Pelqx>nnesism  war, 
by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athens.  25*  AtUis^  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  a  sea-port  celebrated  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Grecian  jflieet  when,  kbout  to  sail  for  Troy. 
Strabo  remarks,  ihatt  as  the  .harbor  of  AuUs  could  not  contain 
more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Grecian  fleet  must  have  assembled  in 
the  neighboring  port  of  Bathys,  which  was  much  more  exten-. 
sive.  Bathys  is  still  called  Vathij  and  is  described  by  Gell 
as  an  excellent  harbor.  26.  Salgdneus^  above  AuUs,  and  an 
important  post,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Euripus.. 
27.  Anthedofij  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Dicsearchus  represents  the  inhab- 
itants in  his  time  as  nearly  all  fishermen,  and  claiming  descent 
from  Glaucus,  the  sea-god;  Near  the  sea  was  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucus.  The  Cabiri,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
worshipped  at  Anthedon.  28.  Tan&graj  southeast  of  Thebes, 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus.  Its  earlier  appellation 
was  GrcBCL  An  obstinate  battle  was  fought  in  its  vicinity  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans  prior  to  tiie  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  which  the  former  were  worsted.  Tanagra  was  famous 
for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks.  The  modem  village  of  Grimdda 
or  GrimMa  marks  the  ancient  site. 

29.  Delium^  to  the  northeast,  close  to  the  sea,  and  .fkcing 
Eretria  in  Euboea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  when 
the  former  were  totally  routed.     It  was  in  tlus  engagement 
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that,  aooording  to  some  aooomrts,  Socrates  saved  the  lif&of  Xen* 
ophon,  or,  aooording  to  others,  of  Aloibiades.  Some  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain  near  the  village  of  Dramiri.  30.  Oropus^  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopns. 
From  its  situation  on  the  borders  of  Attioa  and  Bcsotia,  this 
place  was  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  people.* 
It  is  now- called  Orapo.  31.  Delphinium^  a  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus,  sometimes  called  the  Sacred  Port  ('lepd^*  Atjiigv). 

's.  MEGARIS. 
(A.)    Name,  Boundabibs,  &c. 

L  MegdriSj  aixxxrding  to  one  tradition,  derived  its  name  from 
Megarus,  a  Bceotian  chiefs  and  a  son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune. 
According  to  others,  however,  it  had  this  name  from  the  earli- 
est historical  times. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bcsotia;  on  the  west  by 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  temtoiy  of 
Corinth;  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  Sinus  SaronicuSy 
now  the  Gulf  of  Engia ;  and  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
Attica. 

m.  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  con- 
tains only  one  jdain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the  capital,  iHe- 
gdra^  was  situated.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  cal- 
qareousv  The  country  is  very  deficient. in  springs.  The  ex- 
treme breadth  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  and  the  area  of  the  country  is 
calculated  by  Clinton  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  mil^. 

Megaris  was  separated  from*  BcBOtia  by  the  range  of  Mount  Oiiharaii,  and 
fh>m  Attica  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the  northwest  boundary  of 
Attica,  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Elensis  in  two  summits, 
anciently  called  JCeroto  (K^para),  or  ■<  the  Horns/'  and  no#  Kandilu  It  was  di- 
'  vided  from  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  southwest,  by  the  Onean  range  of 
'  mountains,  through  which  there  were  only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris. 
One  of  these  roads,  called  the  Scironian  Pass,  was  said  to  have  been  the  haunt 
of  the  robber  Sciron,  who  plundered  travellers,  and  then  threw  them  from  the 
high  rocks  into  the  sea,  until  he  was  orercome  and  treated  in  the  same  way  by 
Theseus.  This  narrow  pass  was  situated  between  Megara  and  Crommyon,  a 
small  maritime  town  belonging  to  Corinth.  The  road  followed  the  shore  for 
the  space  of  several  miles,  and  was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by  a  lolly  mountain 
range,  while  toward  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  precipices.  Pausanias 
reports  that  it  was  afterward  rendered  more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
being  made  wide  enough  for  two  Tehicles  abreast.  At  present,  however,  it 
admits,  according  to  Thiersch,  only  a  single  yehicle,  except  in  a  few  phices. 
Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  it  is  only  practicable  by  foot  paasengem 
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The  oAer  road,  fbUowiog  ^he  coast  of  the  CoriDthian  Gq1(  crooBed  the  Gera- 
nean  Moaataias,  which  belong  to  the  Onean  raDge,  and  led  to  Pag?s,  on  the 
Corinthian  Guif,  and  thence  into  Bceotia. 

(B.)    Skbtch  of  thxHibt'obtof  Mbo^bis. 

I.  AccoBDiNG  to  the  traditions  preseryed  bjr  Pansanias,  Gar,  the  son  of  Pho- 
ronei;s,  originally  reigned  at  Megara,  and  was  succeeded,  aftet*  the  lapse  of 
twelve  generations,  by  Lelex,  who  gare  to  the  people  the  name  of  Leleges.  Le- 
lex  was  sacoeeded  by  Gle8on>  -and  Gleson  by  Pylas.  By  the  mairiage  of  Pyias 
with  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  Megara  became  annexed  to  Attica ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Megaris  also,  in  early  times,  belonged  to  Attica,  since  it  is 
represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient 
divisions  of  Attica. 

II.  Gn  the  death  of  Pandion,  Megaris  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ;  but  it 
was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  the  reign  of  Godrus,  when  the  Dorians 
invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian  colony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country 
was  firom  this  time  regarded  as  a  Boric  state;  It  remained  for  some  tim^  sub- 
ject to  Corinth ;  but  it  afterward  asserted  its  independence,  although  at  what 

'  time  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and  power  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Se- 
lymbria,  Calchedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  anH  Propontis,  and  Hyb- 
Isean  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy  of  Megara  was  once  poweriul  enough  to 
cope  with  that  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Megarians. 

'  III.  The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Dorian  land- 
holders ;  but  they  were  depriTed  of  their  power  by  Theagenes,  who  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  about  B.C.  680. 
He  adorned  the  city  with  seyeral  public  buildings.  He  married  his  daughter 
to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted  by  him  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  government  at. 
Athens.  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from  Megara ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  most  violent  struggle  arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a  native 
of  Megara,  who  appears  to  have  been  bom  shortly  before  the  death  of  Solon,  and 
to  have  lived  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

IV .  For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars,  Megara  appears  to  have  been  c6n- 
stanHy  engaged  in  war  with  Corinth ;  and  her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the.  occa- 
sion of  her  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens,  about  B.C.  461.  Athenian  garri- 
sons were  placed  in/ Megara  and  Pegae ;  but  six  years  afterward  the  Megarians 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Athens,  and  put  te  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Megara.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  democratic  party 
formed  a  plan  for  surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  Lacedaemonian  force.  We  read  little  more  of  Megara 
jn  Grecian  history.  In  B.C.  357,  democracy  was  agam  the  established  consti- 
tution. Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Demetrius ;  it  was  also 
taken  hy  the  Romans  under  Metellus.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric ;  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

(C.)    PlaobsznMko^bis. 

1.  Megdray  the  capital  of  Megaris,  sitaate  at  the  foot  of  two 
hills,  on  each  of  which  a  citadel  was  built.    These  hills  were 
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named  Carta  and  Alcathous,  It  was  oonnected  with  the  port 
of  NiscRa  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which  was  about  eight 
stadia,  according  to  Thucydides.  They  were  erected  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  time  when  the  Megarians  placed  themselyea 
under  their  protection.  The  distance  from  Athens  was  two 
hundred  eind  ten  stadia,  as  we  leavn  from  Procopius.  Chry- 
sostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Modern  travellers  generally 
reckon  ^ight  hours.  Alaric,  «s  already  remarked,  nearly  ruined 
this  once  flourishing  place.  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was 
the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not  restored  by  Hadrian,  in 
consequence  of  its  inhabitants  having  murdered  Anthemocritns, 
the  Athenian  herald.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  town 
of  Megara.  2.  Nis<Ba^  the  harbor  of  Megara,  with  a  citadel 
called,  also  NisaBa.  This  citadel  was  el  place  of  considerable 
strength,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  but  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  city  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  wajls.  The  port 
itself  was  sheltered  by  the  small  island  of  ilftnoa,  which  lay  off 
it.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Minoa  had  become  connected  with 
the  main  land,  and  is  called  by  him  a  promontory.  3.  Pag(B^ 
a  port  on  the  shore  of  the  Mare  Alcyoniutn,  and  the  first  place 
after  leaving  the  Boeotian  frontier.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  used  by  them 
as  a  naval  station.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem 
harbor  of  Psatho.  -  4.  ^gosthSncs,  placed  by  Cramer  to  the 
southeast  of  Pagae,  but  by  Leake  to  the  northeast  of  it.  To 
this  place  the  Lacedsmonians  retreated  by  a  difficult  road  along 
the  coast,  after  their  defeat  at  Leuctra.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modem  village  of  Porto  Ghermano,  5.  Tripodiscus,  at  the 
foot'  of  the  Geranean  chain  of  mountains,  a  part  of  the  Onean 
range.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Susarion,  one  of  the  earliest 
comic  poets  of  Greece. 

9.  ATTICA. 

(A.)    Naxb  and  Boundasies. 

I.  Attica  {'ArriKTi)  detived  its  naine,  according  to  some,  from 
AithiSy  a  daughter  of  Cranaus,  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
the  country.  Others,  however,  deduced  it  from  Acti  {cucTfff 
^^  shore"),,  in  allusion  to  its  mantime  situation  and  great  ex- 
tent of  Coast ;  and,  according  to  these,  the  country  itself  was 
actually  known  by  the  appellation  oiActe^  even  before  the  reign 
of  Cranaus. 
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n.  It  is  iqore  than  probable,  however,  that  Ihe  name  Attica 
oontains  the  element  Atth  or  Ath,  which  we  observe  in  the 
words  Atth4s  and  Ath^^etuB. 

in.  Attioa  may  be  oonsideied  as  forming  a  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  is  common  also  to  Bqsotiay  while  the  two  sides  lie  upon  ^ 
the  sea,  and  the  vertex  is  formed  by  the  Promontory  of  Sunivm. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side^  till  it  meets  the  base  at 
the  extremity  of  Citheeron,  served  also  )as  a  common  boundary 
to  Attica  and  Megaris.  Hence  Attica  may  be  said  to  be  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  BcBotia^  and  on  a  part  of  its 
western  side  by  Megaris,  and  the  rest  kA  the  country  to  be 
washed  by  the  sea, 

.  (B.)     DssCBIPTIOirOFTHBConNTBT.  -■ 

•  ^  « 

I.  A  WILD  and  rugged,  though  not  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  bearing  the  name 
of  Ciiharon  on  the  west,  and  of  ParM$  toward  the  east,  dindes  Attica  from 
Boeotia.  A  considerable  part  of  the  range  of  Fames  is  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  arbutus,  and  wild  pear  trees.  Lower  ridges,  branching  off  to  the 
south,  and  sending  out  arms  toward  the  east,  mark  the  limits  of  the  principal 
districts  which  compose  this  little  country,  the  least  proportioned  in  extent  of  \ 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  its  fame  and  its  importance  iq  the  history  of 
mankind. 

II.  The  most  extensive  of  the  Attic  plains,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  uni- 
form level,  but  is  broken  by  a  number  of  hills,  is  the  Aihemtany  or  that  in  which 
Athens  itself  lies,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and  in  which,  according  to 
the  Attic  legend,  the  olive,  still  its  most  valuable  piQoduction,  firat  sprang  up. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  PwnuUcuM^  and  by  the  range  which,  under 
the  names  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  HymUtuM,  advances  till  it  meets  the  sea 
at  the  Promontoiy  of  Zoster. 

III.  The  upper  part  of  Pentelicus,  which  rises  to  a  ^eater  height  than  Hy- 
mettus,  was  distinguished,  under  the  name  of  Epacria  or  Diaeria,  as  the  Attic 
Highlands.  This  range,  which,  after  trending  eastward,  terminates  at  the  Prom- 
ontory of  CynMsema^  forms  with  Mount  Fames  and  the  sea  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Marathon, 

IV.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Hymettus,  a  comparatively  level  tract,  separated 
from  the  coast  by  a  lower  range  of  hills,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was 
called  Metogita,  or  the  midland  country,  and  is  still  termed  Mes^a.  The  hills 
which  inclose  it  meet  in  the  mountainous  mine  district  of  Laitrtum,  and  end  with 
the  Promontory  of  Sunium,  the  southernmost  foreland  of  Attica. 

y.  The  tract  on  the  coast,  between  Sunium  and  Cape  Zoster,  a  range  of  low 
hills  and  undulating  plains,  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Paro/io,  or  the  sea* 
coast  district 

VI.  On  the  westem  side,  the  plain  of  Athens  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills, 
issuing  from  Fames,  and  successively  bearing  the  names  of  JcantM,  CorydMu, 
and  JEgaliuf,  as  it  stretches  toward  the  sea,  which,  at  the  Promontory  of  Am- 
phiale,  separates  it  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mite  in  width,  ftt>m  the  island 
of  Salamif.  It  parts  the  Athenian  from  the  EUusinian  plain,  in  which  stood  the 
city  of  £Ieusis. 
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yil.  The  chieF  part  of  the  Eleosinian  plaiji  was  called  the  Tkriasian  by  tlie 
ancient  writers,  from  the  demus  of  Tkria,  and  extended  between  the  range  of 
iGgalens  and  Eleusid,  along  the  borders  pf  the  bay,  and  to  the  north  of  it.  This 
plain  and  the  Rarian,  which  last  also  formed  part  of  the  Eleusinian,  were  re- 
markable for  their  fertility,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  Attic  mythology  as  the 
soil  which  had  bete  first  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  hanrests. 

VIII.  Attica  is,  on  the  whole,  a  meagre  land^  wanting  the  fatness  of  the  Bceo- 
tian  plains,  and  the  freshness  of  the  Bceotian  streai|ps.  The  waters  of  its  prin- 
cipal river,  the  CepkUut,  are  expended  in  irrigating  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Athens ; 
and  the  Ilissus,  though  no  less  renowned,  is  a  mere  brook,  which  is  sometimes 
swollen  into  a  torrent.  It  could  scarcely  boast  of  more  than  two  or  three  fertile 
tracts,  and  its  principal  riches  lay  in  the  hearts  of  its  mountains,  in  the  silver  of 
Laurium,  and  the  marble  of  Pentelicos.  It  might  also  reckon  among  its  pecu- 
liar advai^tages  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  fragrance  of  its  shrubs,  and  the  fineness 
of  its  fruits. 

IX.  But  in  its  most  flourishing  period  the  produce  of  Attica  was  never  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  industry  was  constantly 
urged  to  improve  their  ground  to  the  utmost.  Traces  are  still  visible  of  the 
laborious  cultivation  which  was  carried,  by  means  of  artificial  terraces,  up  the 
sides  of  their  barest  mountains.  After  all,  they  were  compelled  to  look  even 
to  the  sea  for  subsistence.  Attica  would  have  been  little  but  for  the  position 
which  it  occupied  as  the  southeast  foreland  of  Greece,  with  valleys  opening  on 
tiie  coast,  and  ports  inviting  the  commerce  of  Asia.  From  the  top  of  its  hiQs 
the  eye  surveys  the  whole  circle  of  its  islands,  which  form  its  maritime  subnibs, 
and  seem  to  point  out  its  historical  destination. 

X.  As  to  the  ancient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  satis- 
&ctory  conclusion.  Clinton  considers  that,  about  B.C.  317,  it  may  have  been 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  a  large  popfula- 
tion  for  such  a  territory  (being  above  seven  hundred  to  the  square  mile),  even 
if  we  take  into  account  that  it  contained  a  populous  city.  At  the  present  day, 
Attica  is  one  of  the  eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  contains  one 
city,  Athens,  and  above  one  hundred  villages.    The  population  is  not  known. 

(C.)    Skbtch  of  the   H18TORT  OF  Attica. 

I.  If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  political  communities 
in  Attica,  and  its  occupation  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek 
stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  may  find  it  in  the  names  of  mountains, 
streams,  and  places.  The  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries 
the  most  permanent  memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic  names  can 
be  explained  from  the  Greek  language  as  known  to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced 
to  personal  names  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But  there 
stiU  remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison  of  Greek  words 
with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which  we  can  not  explain  at  all :  such  are 
Ceplf,'isus,  IUU9U9,  Hym-ettns,  Bril-essiu  or  Bril-etius,  Garg-ethUf  Pam-es  (com- 
pare Pam-assus)f  Braur'<m^  Marathron,  Sun-ium,  &c. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  o/*  settlements  in  Attica  is  found  in 
the  numerous  political  divisions,  of  which  traces  remained  in  the  historical  pe- 
riod. The  oldest  political  division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  was  that  by 
Cecrops  into  twelve  parts,  the  names  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  that  class  of  words  which  the  Greek  language  can  not  explain.  Another  di- 
vision into  four  parts,  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula,  including  in  this  teim  Megaris, 
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^ch  afterward  fell  into  tiie  hauds  of  the  Dor^s.  '  That  there  is  an  hi8torix»l 
ftot  oontained  ia  the  dimion  of  the  petunsula  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion 
appears  from  there  bei^g  three  great  natural  diYieiona  of  Attica  afle^  the  sepa* 
ration  of  Megarie,  which  three  diyieions  formed  the  ground-work,  of  the  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  PisiBtratua.  These  parties  were  the  Diuerii  or 
Hyperacrii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  northeast  region  and  the  range 
of  Fames ;  the  Menyf  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  plain  of  Athens,  and 
probably  the  Eleusinian  also,  are  included),  and  the  Parali,  qr  inhabitants  of 
the  PartUia  (seai-codst),  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

Ill/  A  division  into  four  tribes  (fvXal),  and  also  a  division  into  four  castes,  is 
attributed  to  Ion.  Hits  division  into  four  tribes  remained  until  the  time  of  Glis^ 
thenes,  who  increased  the  number  to  ten.  These  ten  were  called  HipptHhoorUisj 
AfUiochi^i  CeentpiM,  Ereehtheis,  Paniwms,'Le9ntUt  JBg^^  Aeamantie,  (EneU'j  and 
Mantis.  The  ten  tribes  were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
denii  (d^^t)  or  townships,  each  demos  apparently  containing  a  town  or  small 
village.  Under  Macedonian  influence  two  trioes  were  added,  Antigoma  and 
Demetrias,  but  these  were  afterward  changed  to  PtoUmaie  hndAttaUfi.  A  new 
tribe  was  added  in  honor  of  Hadrian*  ■.    \ 

ly.  The  first  period  of  Athenian  histdry,  ending  with  the  war  of  Troy,  is  of 
a  mythical  character.  Acteus  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.  Gecrops,  accords 
ing  to  one  &ble,  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Act«us, 
and'  succeeded  to  the  monarchy ;  according  to  another  fable,  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  brought  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  rehgious  and.  political  system  of  the  Athenians.'  Of  the  successors  ofCe- 
crops,  Ereehtheus  the  first,  otherwise  called  Erichthonius,  was  of  divine  or  un* 
known  descent.  A  second  Ereehtheus  foi9^>with  the  Eumolpids  of  Eleosis, 
and  lost  his  life,  ^geus,  the  son  of  the  second  Pandion,  in  the  course  of  time 
■came  to  the  throne ;  and  lue  son  Theseus,  as  he  ^as  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  As  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Athenian  polity,' 
who  united  into  pne  confederation  the  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or 
cities  of  AttioB,  estabhshed.by  Gecrops,  he  appears  to  be  iavetted  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  historical  personage.  > 

Y.'If  we  endeavor  to  trace  the  histojy  of  the  Athenian  people,  we  find. the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  ei^iMressed  by  the  statement  that  they  were  Autochihb- 
nesj  sprung  from  the  earth,  or  ^people  coeval  with  the  land  which  they  inhab- 
ited. Herodotus  says  that  the  Athenians-were  originally  Pelasgi^  and  that  they 
became  changed4nto  HeUenee^  or  Greeks.  Such  a  change  implies  the  conquest 
of  the  countiy  by  one  race,  while  it  was  already  in  po^fMssion  of  «iQther ;  it 
implies,  also,  either  the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering  race8> 
or  the  extinction  of  those  who  Were  compelled  to  yield.  The  fonner  is  sup*' 
ported  by  more  probabilities.  Xuthus,  the  son  of  HeUen,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  second  Ereehtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Acheus  and  Ion  ;  and  thus 
the  name  Ionian  became  attached  to  the  Attio  soil.  We  have  the  historical 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Glisthenes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ion.. 

yi.  The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its  historical  com- 
mencement, terminated  with  Codrus,  when  the  oflice  of  king  ceased  at  Athens, 
and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an  archon  or  governor,  whose 
office,  from  being  at  first  hereditary  and  for  life,  wa^  by  degrees  changed  into 
a  decennial,  and  finally  into  an  annual  ofiSce.  When  the  last  change  took  place, 
a  further  alteration  was  made  by  distributing  the  duties  of  the  archon  among 
nine  magistrates  instead  of  giving  them  all  to  one.    From  the  death  of  Godres 
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to  (he  legislation  of  Solon,  Athenian  history  piesents  but  ihw  and  donbtfii]  fiieCB ; 
and  though  the  personality  of  Solon,  and  his  framing  of  a  code,  can  not  be  mat- 
ten  of  doubt,  yet  the  eyents  of  his  life  belong  to  that  epooh  where  tiie  reebfds 
of  history  are  still  obsctfre  and  dispated.  With  the  legiafaitimi  of  Solon  <B.C. 
604)  Athenian  history  begins  to  assuine  a  more  definite  fbm,  aad  the  same 
epoch  marks  the  historical  coinmencement  of  that  series  of  eveota  which  brought 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris  into  4)onnectioB  with  the  sooth 
of  Europe. 

VII.  The  history  of  Athens  now  becomes  more  or  leas  i&tinstely  oonBected 
with  that  of  Greece  in  general,  of  which  we  hate  elsewhere  given  a  rapid  sketch 
(page  468,  seqq,).  Its  political  history  during  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander 
is  of  little  importanoe.'  The  city  was  ofthn  involved  in  the  revolntioas  and 
movements  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  enjoyed  internal 
tranquillity  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it  owed  chielty 
to  the  control  exercised  by  the  various  rulers  of  Macedonia.  t9oon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost 
the  last  feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit,  which  bnoe  led  it  to  trinraph  over 
the  arxt&es  of  the  Dast.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Ma- 
nychia.by  a  Macedonian  garrison  (B.C.  9S2) ;  and  the  death  of  Phocion,  whidi 
took  place  soon  ^er,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her  ancient  states- 
men. 

VIII.  Cas^nder,  having  got  possession  of  Athena  (B.O.  817),  aj^nted  De-v 
metriua  of  Phaleruih,  supportjsd  by  .a  Macedonian  garrison,  the  governor  of  the 
city.  l)uring  ten  yealv  Demetrius  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  prosperity,  at  least 
repose.  During  t^e  subsequent  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  with  Attalus,  king  of  Pei^gimns,  took  the 
part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens,  though  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  strong 
within  her  walls ;  .the  Macedonian  king'  attacked  both  the  Pineos  and  the  city 
before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their  assistance's  but,  failing  in  his  object,  he 
turned  his  vengeance  against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numeroos  beantiftil  temples 
which  adorned  the  Attic  plain.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  invasion  of 
Philip  was  most  destructive  to  the  monuments  of  Attica,  though  Eleosis  and 
Athens  itself  escaped. 

IX.  The  next  great  calamity^of  Athens  was  its  captore  by  the  Romans  nnder 
SyOa  (B.C.  96>.  This  was  the  first  Ume  that  the  fortifications  of  Athens  had 
been  forced  by  an  enemy.  SyUa  demolished  the  .walls  of  the  Pirens,  together 
with  the  great  arsfBnal  of  Philo,  and  from  tl)is  time  the  commerce  of  Athens  was 
annihilated.  Under  Roman  government,  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her  po> 
Htical  power  aad>  her  tommerce,  was  still  the  centre  of  the  arte  and  of  philoo- 
ophy,  and  a  lavorite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romana,  From  the  time  of  Jn* 
lilts  Cssar  to  that  of  Hadrian,  it  was  occasionally  honored  by  the  visits  of  the 
mastem  of  the  Roman  worjd,  and  to  them  it  oWed  much  of  that  splendor  winch 
Pausanias  admired  in  the  adcond  century  of  our  enu  The  gradoal  decay  of  its 
buikiings  has  been  attributed,  with  good  reason,  partly  to  the  dacliae  of  pagaaian, 
and  to  the  sloW  thoiq^h  gradual  progress  of  tha  new  faith. 

,  (D.)    Placb^,  &c.,  in  Attica. 

AtkeniBy  now  Athens  ('Adfjvai),  the  capital  of  Attioa,  sita- 
ated  about  five  miles  from  the  ooast,  and  oooapying  part  of  the 
central  plain  of  Attica,  together  with  some  heights,  which  ron 
down  into  tbe  plaiiL     Of  these  eminences  the  most  oonspiouoas 
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tctt  Mount  LycdbMus^  wifh  its  peaked  stiinxniX)  on  the  nofth* 
west  of  the  eity ;  erroneously,  oalldd  Anchesmtis  by  Leake ;  the 
AeropoliSf  or  citadel ;  tha  AreqpAgus^  opposite  to  the  west  end 
Off  the  Aeropotjs ;  and  the  hill  f^  tiie  Museum',  Ihe- highest  em*- 
inence  on  the  south, '  On  the  east  of  lihe  city,  the  little  river 
Ilissus  ran  in  a  southwest  ^ur^tion,  separating  the  heights  of 
Atheiis  on  the  west  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range 
of  Hymettus  on  this  east.  This  little  river,  which,  in  its  natural 
state,  n^y  have  reached  the  marshy  lands  near  the  coast,,  is 
now  redttoed  by  itheheats  of  summer,  and  the  diannels  for  Bt* 
tifioial  irrigatigi^  to  an  iaconeiderable  stream.  '  Another  river, 
the  CepKisttSy  ran  due  i9outli,'past  the  western  side  of  the  city^ 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  waljs. 
This  is  ali^  neacly  cadiauiAed  at  present  by  tiie  outs  for  irriga* 
tion  before  it  reaches  the  neighborhbod  of  the  I^irseus.  Athens 
had  three  harbora,  Pircsus  {the  largest),  Munyohia^  and  Phali^ 
ruMy  and  it  waa  cenneoted  with  these  1^  Long  WcUls^  as  they 
weve  oatted  {koKfid  Te^;^),  which  abutted  on  the  city,  respect- 
ively, at  the  hfll  of  the  Mus6um  antj  the  Gate  of  the  Piraeus. 
A  more  partioular  account  of  these  walls  will  be  given  further 
on.  Th^  whole  circuit  of  the  otty  proper  was  abent  forty  three 
stadia,  or  a  little  over  five  English  miles.  Hiat  of  Athens,  with 
its  three  harbors,  however,  was,  according  to  Thuoydides,  in 
B.C.  431,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  stadia^ 
&t  about  nineteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  population  in  the  time 
of  Xenophoji  appears  to  have  been  one  himdred  and  tweAty 
thousand  for  the  pity  propel. 

TopooBAPHY, OP  Athens.  ■ 

Wk  haTB  little  or  no  hifoniMtioa  respectiiig  the  ane  of  Athens  finder  ito 
earliest  kings,  it  is  generally  sapposed,  howoTsr,  that,  erota  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Thssens,  tbts  town  was  almoBt  etttkeiy  coofiaed  to-the  Acropolis  and  the  ad^ 
joining  hill  of  Mars.  Subsoqnently  to  the  Trojan  war  it  appears  to  bSTe  ith 
cieased  considerably  both  in  popnlation  and  extent,  since  Homer  applies  to  it 
the  epithets  of  e^cr^evor  and  €6pvayvtoC'  These  improvements  oonthined  prob> 
ably  dnring  the  reign  of  Pisistiatos,  and,  as  it  was  abl(»  to  stand  a  siegb  against 
the  Laoedmoonians  under  his  son  Hippias,  it  mnM  evidentljr  have  possessed- 
wnfls  and  fortifications  of  snfllcient  height  and  strength  to  instue  its  safety. 

The  invasion  of  Xeixes,  and  the  subseqnent  irmplSon  of  Mi^tLonlos,.  efibeted 
tke  entire  destnietion  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  rains ;  with 
the  exception  only  of  sndi  temples  and  boildings  as  were  enabled,  from  the  so- 

'  lidity  oi  their  materials,  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demoUtion. 

^  When,  l^owever,  the  battles  of  Salamia,  Plataa,  and  Mycale  had  averted  aa 

danger  of  invasion,  Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security,  soon  rose  from  its 
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state  of  rufn  laid  ddsohttion.  And  hating  been.Annicdiad,  by  Hie  prodent  fine- 
sight  and  energetic  conduct  of  ThemistodeSi  with  the  militaiy  works  requisite 
for  its  defence;  it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  administrations  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  to.  the  highest  pitch  pf  beauty,  magnifisence,  and  strength.  It  was  im 
the  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  attained  the  siummt  of  its  beavty  and  pros. 
perity,  both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic,  and  the  extent  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  architectural  decorations  with  which  the  capital  was  adorned. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  structures  and  places  in  andeot 
Athens  trorthy  of  more  particular  notioe. 

1.  Pomphmt  ne^  the  Pirate  gate,  and  so  called  ftcm  its  containing  the  sa- 
cred vessels  {nofiireta)  used  in  certain  processions.  In  it  were  also  a  statue  of 
Socrates  by  Lysippus,  and  several  paintings.  ?.  The  Cerannetta,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  and  important  parts  of  the  city,  and  so  called,  most  probably, 
from  some  potteries  ancienUy  situated  there.  ^  It  was  divided  into  the  (hutr  and 
Inner  Ceramlcua.  The  former  was  without  the  walls,  and  contamed  the  tombs 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  and  were  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Hie 
communication  from  the  one  Geramicus  to^the  other  was  by  the  gate  Dfpvban. 
9.  The  Agdra.  There  were  two  Agora,  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  QUA  Agom 
formed  part  of  the  Geramicus.  .  The  New  was  in  a  qnaiter  of  the  city  wfaieh 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  demus'of  Eretria.  The  change  was  made  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  Agora  after  the  former  had  been  defiled  with  massacre  by 
Sylla.  4.  Stoa  B<uiUeios,  or^Hoyal  Portioo,  so  called  because  the  archon  be- 
sileus,  or  king  archon,  held  his  court  here.  Its  roof  was  adorned  with  statues 
of  baked  clay.  Thi9  structure  was  in  the  Geramicus.  6.'Jlf«iroaisi,  also  in  the 
Geramicus.  It  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whose 
'statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Hete  thearchives  of  the  state  were  depoeited, 
end  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for  the  archon  eponymus,  or  chief  archon. 
6.  BouUuierium '  (BovXetnipiw),  or  Senate-house,  adjacent  to  the  Metionm. 
Here  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  formed  the  annual  council  of  the  state, 
had  their  meetings.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  the  counsellor,  of  ApoDo, 
and  the  Athenian  Demos.  ^7.  TMHub,  a  building  elose  to  the  proceding,  and 
where  the  Piytaoes  held  their  feasts  and  sacrifices.  It  was  also  called  Semg. 
8.  PoeciU  Stoa  {UoiKiXij  Stoo);  so  called  from  the  celebrated  paintings  whidi  it 
contained.  Its  more  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  PeiMtanaetius.  Hie 
pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  fiimous  among 
the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the  battle  of  Theseus  agamst  the  Am- 
azons, and  that  of  Marathon,  as  well  as  other  achievements  of  the  Athenians. 
It  was  in  this  portioo  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  school,  which  fh>m  this  place 
derived  its  name  of  Stoic,  or  the  sch^l  of  the  Porch.  Leake  supposes  that  some 
walls  whioh  aie  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  Panagkia  Fanaroman  aie  the 
lemains  of  this  celebrated  structure. 

9.  MaertL  Stoot  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  ftom  the  vicinity  of  the  Stoa 
"  Basileios  to  the  Poecile.  Behind  it  rose  the  hill  <^  CoUrniu  Agorau*^  where 
Meton  erected  a  table  <br  astronomical  purposes.  10.  TheshoHj  the  oelebialed 
temi^  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  Ci- 
mon was  sent  to  the  iriand  of  Seyms  to  convey  his  remams  thence  to  Atheaa 
It  stood  north  of  the  Macra  Stoa.  This  great  edifice,  which  was  held  bftbe 
Athenians  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  possessed  an  inviolable  ahnotoaiy,  wis 
built  about  4W  B.G.,  under  the  direction  of  Oimon.  Its  precincts  were  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  contain  oil  certain  occasions  a  large  military  assembly.  In  the 
interior  it  was  decorated  with  pictures  representing  the  achievements  of  The- 
seus, his  battle  with  the  Amazons,  and  the  fi^t  of  the  Gentaus  and  Iispithar. 
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a  was'bnilt  ofPentefio  ooofbla,  Md  is  olffi  one  of  ibe  best^preserred  pqtiUe'lyQild- 
mgs  of  Atbens.    It  Btands  upon  an  Artifidal  foundation  fonned  of  birge  qaad- 
,  itiDgttlarbloeksofUnieetonO.  ■      .    ■'         ^     ' 

41.  Hadriani  Stoa,  Or  Portico  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  montunenta  witb  whjch 
Ulat  emperor  embellished  Athens.  It  stood  east  of  the  Tbeseom.  13.  fiondo- 
gium  4^'idr&inei  Cfrrhu/ta^  or  the  Water  GIbok  of  Andronions  Cyrrhestes,  called 
likewise  the  "Tower  of  the  Winds."  ^  It  was  an  octagonal  stmctare,  erected 
to  indicate,  by  means  of  dials  on  its  walls,  the  honr  of  the  day  when  the  weather 
was  clear,  and  by  means  of  water  when  it  was  cloody.  It  alsb  denoted  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  .  The  water  dock  was  supplied  with  water  hf 
an  aqnedoct  from*  the  spring  tinder  the  cave  ofj^ans  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  AcTopolisL  The  figorOs  of  the  eight  winds  were  cnt  in  relief  on  the  exteiibr 
wall  of  the  bailding/ wi^  their  names  aboTe  tiiem  on  the  frieze.  On  the  top  of 
the  tower  was  a  Triton  of  bronxe,  which  moved  round  with  the  wind,  and  indi- 
oated  by  a  rod  the  quarter  whence  it  blew.  Beneath  the  figures  of  the  winds 
were  traoed  solar  dials.  The  stmetnife  stil)  remains,  and  the  celebrated  D^ 
kimbre  beare  testimony  to- the  oonectoess  of  the  dialf,  whicdi  he  describes  ae 
tbe  most  enrions  ensting  monument  of  the  practical  gnomonics  of  antiquity. 
Stuart  fomid  traces  of  the  Clepsydra  (Mr  water  clock  carefhlly  channeled  in  the 
erii^nal  floor. 

15.  Hadriam  Ateus,  or  the  Arch  of  I^adrian,  which  formed  an  entiaiioe  to  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  city. '  It  stood  near  the  peribotnsof  the  Olymp^um. 
The  structttie  was  of  Pontic  marble,  Und  consisted  of  a  circnlar  aich  with  Go- 
fintfaian  oo&mns.  Remains  of  it  still  exist,  and  an  inscription  shows  that  the 
emperor  gave  bis  name  to  the  part  of  the  city  between  this  edifice  and  the  Iiis> 
8Q8,  this  quarter  being  called  Hadrianopolis. .  14.  Oiympeum,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  magnificent  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens.  It  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympins,  begun  by  Pisistratus,  B.O:  680,  and  completed  by  Hadrian^ 
A.D.  146.  The  building  of  thistenqde  went  along  with  the  course  of  the  nfl- 
tional  ezisteqise  of  Athens.  Athens  ceased  to  be  independent  before  the  stnio-^ 
tare  was  completed.  Sixteen  columns  of  P^ntelic  marble,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
abore  six  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  which  once  adorned  this  magnificent  building.* '  The  whole 
length  of  the  siruemre  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  and  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet.  The  fountain  called  CaUirrhol,jox  Eftnes- 
crumu  (the  nine  spnugs),  the  only  source  of  fresh,  water  in  tlie  neighborfaeod, 
was  a  short  distance  from  the  southeast  angleoffhe  great  temple. 

16.  Via  Tripdditm,  or  the  V  Street  of  the  IVipods,"  so  called  from  its  being 
lined  with  small  temples  where  prize  tripods  were  usually  .deposited.  Of  this* 
desoiiption  was  the  heautifrd  tittle  choragic  monument  of  Lysierates,  erected 
about  884  B.C.,  and  vulgariy  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  This  still 
remains,  and  stands  between  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Olym- 
p6am.  16.  Letueumt  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  to  which  Thucydides  aDudes  as  the  tern jile  of  that  god  in  lAmnU 
(^  Aiftvtuf)'  It  stood  in  a  eouthwestem  direction  from  the  monument  of  Lys-^ 
ierates.  17.  Batehi  Tkeairum;  or  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  called  also  the  Temple. 
of  Baeicfaos,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  southeast,  angle  of  th^ 
Acropolis.  In  this  theatre,  which,  according  to  Dic«archu8,  was  the  most  bead^ 
tifbl  In  existence,  the  dramatic  contests  were  decided,  and' dramatic  exhibitions 
Md.  From  Phito  we  may  coUect  that  it  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thou- 
sai^d  epeetators.  From  the  level  of  the  plain  a  semicircular  excftTation  gradu- 
al^ aseended  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  a  considerable  hei^^t,  while  the  part 
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whioti  pnlfeeted  lata  tlia  jiaii!  Iras  Ibnaad  AfmaMiny.    Roond  the  eoifcBwitjr 
were  the  aeats  lioir  tiM  mdJeBtte,  rmM  Taase  abore  Ttaos ;  and'tho  whole  wa* 
topped  and  incloaed  by  a  ioft^  poiiico,  adoraed  with  alitaea.  aDd  ao^^ 
a  b^vBtraded  terrace. 

18.  Odbim  PtrieHtf  not  fitf  inom  the  precediag.  It  waa  a  mosical  theatre^ 
aaid  to  have  been  oonatmcted  hi  imiiatieB  ef  ike  tent  of  Xensa.  Phitarehhi- 
4»Qn9  SB  that  it  waa  nobly  deoanUed  with  colnmaB,  and  that  the  joof  tanaiaated 
in  a  point.  It  waa  aet  ea  fiie  hy  Ariation,  geiazal  of  Mithradatea,  who  defeaded 
Athena  Qgahist  SyHa ;  -bat  it  was  afterward  raatored  at  the  esqteaae  of  Anobv-. 
aanes,  king  of  Oappadoeia.  19.  Odam  RegiOiK,  aaother  mnsioal  theatre,  on  the 
aouthweat  aide  of  the  Acropolia.  It  waa  erected  by  Heiedea  Attiena,  wad  mamtA 
afWr  hie  deeearied  wiie  Regilhu  TUb  Odenm  was  boilt  in  the  aeaoad  eaotaiy 
(^  oar  era»  and  wu  the  iaeat  baildiag  of  the  kind  ia  Gieeee. 

80l  AcropUi9*  The  Ceoropian  citadel,  pr  eld  Ceerepian  foitrcia,  whidi 
80  eoBspieaoQa  a  featare  ia  the  topofrqphy  ef  Athene.  It  waa  aitnatedl  om 
elOTaied  rocfev  rising  abruptly  from  the.  piaia^-aad  piecipilaaa  oA  eveiy  sidh 
eept  at  the  weatem  end,  where  it  waa  aloae  aooearitaie.  Hen  atood  the  mag- 
nifieant^  Frcfylma^  of  Pentelie  maride^  which  aerred  halh  aa  an  iqipieadi  and  a 
n^ta^  defe'nee  to  the  eitadel.  It  ooasiBted  eC  a  9reat  Toattaie^  with  a  Aaaft 
df  six  Doric  colanms ;  behind  which  was  another,  supported  by  aa  ana^y  piBaoa 
«f  ^  lodie  order.  Theae  fomed  the  approaeh-ta  the  fire  galea,  «r  eatruKsea 
to  the  oitadeL  On^eaeh  aide  were  two  wiaga,  projecting  froaa  the  great  eeatial 
eolonoade,  and  pieaoitiag  a  wall  ainiply  aderaed  with  a  frieae  ef  tri^ypha. 
This  great  Mraotnra  ia  said  to  have  been  five  yean  in  progiaissi  and  to  hBf» 
oast  two  thouaend  talents. ' 'It  was  mach  injared  in  I66d  by  an  e3q>]QBioB  of  gm^ 
powder.  Some  portions,  however,  sliU  ranani.  . The  gavsnuBeat  h^. lately 
cleared  the  whole  of  the  beaatifnl  entranoe,  and  agdn. opened- the  twe  aneiBiit 
doorways  whudi  gare  admission  into  the  ABropelia. 

%i,  Pwrthhumf  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  viigin  goddeas  (nvpdlNwf),  and  ait- 
aate  en  the  highest  level  ef  the  Aoropcdia.  It  waa  built  ef  Pettelie  jsailde,  and 
ooeapied  a^iBreBtly  the  aite  of  an  <dder  tonipb  called  g>ca/oayid>a»  alao  ded- 
icated to  lAinerva,  and  which  had  beea  deetreyed  in  the  Fenian  iavaaioa.  The 
Parthepon  was.bnilt  dnringthe  adminisnation  ef  Pericles  (about  B.C.  4fi(M40). 
The  arcbifiectwas  Ictinne.  The  atatae  of  the  goddess,  aocerding  to  Pliny,  waa 
twenty-8ixeabitahigh,andwaaofitoryandgoM.  It  was  the  work  of  Phkliaa. 
This  temple,  after  haTing  beea  beantified  and  repaired  by  the  fiaperor  Hadrian* 
continued  ih)m  his  days  almost  entire,  aatil  1667,  when  the  roof  was  destroyed 
by  a  bomb  fired  from  the  Venetiaa  army  under  Moreoiai,  which  feU  upon  a  part 
of  the  structure  Uiat  had  bean  converted  into  a  powder  asagazine.  The  eohuaaa 
auflbred  much  damage  also  in  the  late  war.  Hie  remnant  of  the  aenlpunaa 
which  decorated  the  pedimeats,  with  raaay  of  the  nietepes  and  a  large  pan  of 
the  Jrieie,  are  now  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  Britiah  Musenm. 

M. .  Erfcktkhmif  a  beaatilal  Ionic  temple,  dediontaid  to  Erechtheas,  and  aitnata 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Adjoining  it  waa  the  teqiple  of  Mi 
FolidSf  the<tntehiiy  deity sof  the  etty,  whose  statue  je  said  to  hare  been  a 
oflSsriDg  of  the  demi  before  they,  were  coflected  into  one  metropdSe  by  Theeea^ 
The  lamp  which  waa  auspended  in  the.  aaactuary  waa  never  aaffeied  to  he  ex* 
thiguiriie^-  Anotber  part  of  thie  oooipound  building  waa  the  P^mdrmmm,  or 
ohapel  sacred  to  Paadrosu8»  one  of  the  danghten  of  Ceorops.  -  The  BrecbtbdaHi 
oontaiaed  the  Alive-tree  produced  by  Minerva  in  her  contest  with  Neptnne,  an 
also  the  well  of  salt  water  create^  by  the  latter.  Not  fiir  fmta  the  £reehtheaaa 
was  the  brtiize  colossal  atatue  of  Mimn^  PromaiclmSf  or  the  Defender^  the  wo^ 
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of  PhldiM.  ne  $pni  aid  heimet  of  this'ooloMal  Ugaie  were  Tisibte,  tomegmg 
above  the  Acropolis,  tothoee  who  approached  Athene  by  ate,  aa  aooa  as  they 
had  rounded  Cape  Saoiom.  -  The.  whole  of  the  Acropolia  waa  aonoaDded  by 
walla  raiaed  on  the  natural  rock.  The  moat  ancient  part  oftfaeae  fortiioatioDa 
was  constructed  by  the  Pelasgi,  and-ia  often -mentioned  under  the  name  of  iV 
idagieum,  an  appellation  indodiag  alao  a  portion  of  ground  below  .the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  racloi  of  the  Acropolis.  The  wall  termed  Pelaagioum  waa  apparentiy 
on  the  northern  aide  of  the  citadel. 

88.  AreopSgHfi  or  HiJl  of  Maie,  a  Ultle  distance,  to  thenorthweat  of  the  Acrop^ 
oUs.  It  .receiirad  its  name  from  Mara  having  been,  as  w^a  aaid,  the  fiivt  perv 
eon  tried  there^  for  the  mnjrder  of  Halirrhothiua,  Uie  son  of  Neptune. .  The  cel- 
ebrated court  which  was  here  held,  sat  in  an  open  space*  in  which  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Minerra  Areia,  and  two  rode  aeata  of  atone  for  the  defendant  iini. 
his  eccoaer.  From  YitruTiua  we  leain,  that  at  a  later  period  thia  space  waa  in* 
eioaed,  and  roofed  with  til^.  84.  Pnyxt  in  the  daya  of  Athenian  greatness,  tha 
usual  place  of  aaaembly  for  the  people,  especially  during  elections.  It  appears 
to  haye  been  aitnated  on  a  rising  ground  to.the  southwest  of  the  Areopagua,  and 
in  a4ine  with  the  Propylca-of  the  Acropolia,  which  faced  it  to  the  eaat  It  waa 
ako  close  to  the  city  wall  The  celebrated  Bema^  from  which  the  oratora  ad* 
dressed  the  people,  was  a  aimple  pulpit  of  stone,  which  at  firat  looked  to  the 
sea,  but  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyranta  it  was  turned  to^;ard  the  interior  of  the 
conntiy.  86..JtfiwanR,  another  etovation  in  the  aame  vicinity,  to  the  aonth- 
west  of  the  Acropolia,  and  so  called-  from,  the  poet  Mussus,  who  was  buned 
there.  At  a  later  period,  a  monumeDt  was  erected  here  by  Philopappus,  a  de- 
acendant  of  the  kings  of  CommagSne,  and  who,  having  heen  consul  under  Tra* 
jan,  retired  to  Athens,  aa  we  learn  from  the  inscription  on  the  atmctuxe; ' 

86.  MdUc^  a  demus  south  of  the  Acropcdis,  and  both  populous  and  well  fre- 
quented. 37.  Colyttuif  another  demus,  lying  to  the  northeaat  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  children  of  this  quarter  were  remarkable  for  being  very  precocious-  in' their 
speech.  88.  SUuHnium/on  an  island  formed  by  the  Hisses,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Acropolia.  It  was  a  temple  of  Cerea  and  Proserpina,  set  apart  for.  th^ 
celebration  of  the  leaser  Eleusinian  mysteries.'  39.  Stadium  Panathetuucum, 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus.  It  was  erected 
for  the  celebration  of  the  games  during  the  Panathenaic  featival  by  Lyourgus^ 
the  son  of  Lycophroo,  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  lifo  of  that  orator.  Pauaaniaa 
describes  it  aa  an  astonishing  structure  rising  in  the  ah^pe  of  an  amphitheatre 
above  the  Ilissus,  and  extending  to  the  bankffof  that  river.  The  area  of  this 
building  still  remains  entire,  together  wjth  other  vestiges.  80.  Lycettm,  a  aa- 
cred  indosure  dedicated  to  ApoHo,  virhere  the  polemareh  formerly  Icept  hia  court. 
It  lay  above  the  preceding  to  the  nbrtheaat,  and  waa  deconted  with  fountaina, 
plantations,  and  buildings,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exercise  for  the  Athe- 
nian youths  who  devoted  themselves  to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was- it  less  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  and  tho^e  addicted  to  i^tirement  and  study.  We'  know 
.thitt  it  waa  more  especially  the  favorite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his  followera. 
81.  Cynosmrga,  a  spot  consecrated  to  Hercules,  apd  possessing  a  gymnasium 
and  groves  frequentedby  philosophers.  It  is  supposed  tQ^have  been  situate  at 
thie  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmus.  Here  was  the  school  of  the  Cynics.  33.  ilco- 
demia,  situate  in  the  outer  Ceramicua,  and  about  six  stadia  lirom  the  gate  Di« 
pylum.  It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot  But  Hipparchua  sur* 
rounded  it  with  a  wall,  and  it  was  afterward  adorned  With  groves,  walks,  and 
fountains  hy  Cimon.  Here  Plato' possessed  a. small  house  and  garden,  and 
ftom  this  place  his  aehool  derived  ita  name  of  the  Academy.    Sylla,  daring  tho 
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Biege  of  Athenaj  is  said  toliaye  cnt  down  the  grores  of  this  oelebnted  spot. 
A  little  to  the.  northwe;0t  of  the  Academy  was  the  demtis  of  CoIodvs,  named 
Hippeios,  fh>m  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  equestrian  Neptnoe,  and  rendered 
so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  So|>hocles  as  the  scene  of  tiie  last  adrentures  of 
GSdipus. 

83.  Lbngi  Muri  lUcucjpit  Tetxti)f  the  celebxated  walls  which  oonpeeted  Athena 
with  its  soYeral  ports. .  Th^y  were  first  planned  by  TbemiBtocles  aftor  the  term- 
ination of  the  Persian  war ;  bat  he  did  not  terminate  this  -great  undertaking, 
which  was  completed  by  Cimon  and  Pericles.'  One  of  these  wiUls  was  called* 
the  Pirate,  and  sometimes  the  Northern  Wall,  and  was  forty  stadia  in  length. 
The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric  or  Southern  Wall,  and  was  thirty-^fire  stadia. 
The  height  of  these  walls  was  forty  cubits,  and  they , were  broad  enough  for  two 
wagons  to  pass.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  learn  tnm  Thucydides  that 
the  exterior  or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  enemy  could  advance,  there  being  no  passage  to  Uie  south  and  east 
of  Athens  except  through  a  difficult  pass  between  the  city  and  Mount  Hymet* 
tus,  or  by  making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  Which  would  have  been  a  has- 
ardous  undeftaking.  The  long  walls  remained  entire  abont  fifty-fonr  years  after 
their  completion*  till  the  captura  of  Athens  by  the  peloponnesian  forces,  elcTea 
years  after  which  Conon  rebuilt  them,  with  the  assistance  of  Phacnabaaas.  In 
the  'siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  thoy  were  again*  broken  down  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed.    Some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  atill  remain^ 

Maritime  Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  the  three 
quarters  of  Pirseus,  Miinytshia,  and  Phalerum,  which  formed 
the  three  ports  of  Athens,  geing  from  west  to  east.  We  shall 
now  consider  -these  in  order.  1.  Pircms  was  the  great  dock- 
yard of  the  Athenians,  and  the  chief  harbor  for  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  corn  and  other  foreign  trader  It  contained  large 
warehoases,  public  arsenals,  the  armory  of  Philo^  several  tem- 
ples, a  theatre,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portico  or 
arcade  (|ua«pd  arod)  analogous  to  the  bazars  qf  the  eastern  cities, 
and  other  buildings.  The  port  was  subdivided  into  three  lesser 
havens,  named  Gantharus,  Aphrddistum,  and  Zea,  The  first 
was  appropriated  ito  dock-yards,  and  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three.  The  second  was  the  middle  or  great  harbor ; 
while  the  outermost  was  Zea,  so  called  from  the  grain  imported 
from  the  Hellespont  and  oth^lr  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
houses erected  there  for  that  purpose.  The  Piraeus  was  thickly 
inhabited.  The  modern  name  is  Porto  DrakOj  ot  Leone,  de* 
rived  from  'a  colbssal  figure  of  a  lion  in  white  marble,  which 
once  stood  upon  th6  beach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687.  2.  Munychiay  now  Stratiotikij  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.  When  inclosed  by  fortified  lines,  Munychia  be- 
caipe  a  most  important  station.    3.  Pkalerum^  now  Port  Pha* 
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ndrij  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  ports,  bnt  aftefr  the 
ereotion  of  the  docks  in  the  Pirsens  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  im« 
pprtanpe  in  a  maritime  point  .of  view.     It  was,  however,  in-' 
okeed  within  the  fortifications  of  Themistooles,  and  gave  name 
to  the  southernmost  of  the  long  walls. 

'  Having  now  terminated  the  description  of  Athens,  with  its 
subnrbs  and  dependenci^,  we  will,  proceed  .to  give  some  ac* 
count  of  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the  PircBUs  as  far  as  the  Me- 
garian  frontier.  Leaving  E^onea,  we  come  to,  1.  The  little 
iskunds  of  PsytttUea  and  AialaiUe.  The  £>rmer  is  ^lebrated 
in  history  for  the  destruction  of  a  corps  of  Persians  by  the 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  duling  the  battle  of 
6alamis.  It  is  now  called  Lipsocoutalia,  '  Atalante  bears  the 
name  of  Talantous.  In  the  same  vicinity  was  CynosurOj  a 
promontory  mentioned  by  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  9-*  Above  this  part  of  the  coast 
rises  Mount  Corydallus,  now  Daphni  Bouni,  said  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  the  robber  Procrustes,  3.  Amphtdle  PramofUom 
Wi^m,  near  which  werejsome  stone  quarries  noticed  byStrabo. 
4.  At  a  little,  distance  from  the  shore  are,  two  islets,  named 
PharmacuscBf  in  the  largest  of  which  Circe  was  said  to  have 
been  interred.  5.  Above  this  coast  rises  Mount  JEgaleus^ 
from  the  summit  of  which- Xerxes  beheld  the  action  of  Salamis. 
The  modem  name  is  ^karamcmga.  Following  the  coast  we 
come  next  to  thp  Thriasian  plain,  taking  its  name  from  the 
demus  of  Thria,  and  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  which  Aristotle 
ascribes  to  the  south  wind  that  btew  from  the  sea. 

■ 

7.  Eleusis,  near  the  mouth. of  the  Eleusinian  Cephisns,  so 
c^ed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cephisus  which  flowed 
near  Athens.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  said  to  have 
existed  already  in  the  time^  of  Cecr<^s.  In  very  early  times 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  independent  state  of  some«import« 
ance,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  war  with  Athens,  by  the  result 
of  which  it  became, subject  to  that  city.  Eleusis  owed  its  ce« 
lebrity  in  the  historical  age  to  its  being  the  principal  seat  of 
the  wor&diip  of  Ceres,  and  here  w^re  celebrated  the  famous 
mysteries  in  honor  of  that  goddess  and  her  daughter  Proserpina, 
which  it  was  death  to  divulge.  These  mysteries  were  abolished 
by  the  Emperor  Theodbsius.-  The  temple  of  the  EleusLoian 
Ceres  was  a  ooagnifioent  structure,  and  the  mystic  cell  in  which 
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the  celebration  took  place  vrpis  capable  of  containiiig  as  many 
p^sons  as  a  theatre.  Within  the^  temple  vnis  a  colossal  statqe 
of  Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  brought  to  England  in  180S 
by  Dr.  Clarke^  and  is  now  in  the  vestibule. of  the  public  library 
at  Cambridge.  The  tenqple  was  entirdy  destroyed  by  Alario, 
A.D.  396^  and  has  ever  since  remained  .^l  ruins.  A  modern 
village,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  called  Lefsina,  The 
Raxian  plain,  near  Eleusis,  was  celebrated  as  the  one  in  which 
Qeres  was  said  to  have  first  sown  corn.  It  was  famed  for  its 
fertility,  dnd  is  even  now  remarkably  productive. 

Opposite  the  Eleusinian  eoast  w«b  the  island  of  SiaXaaoMs,  ancientlj  caHed  also 
'  SeiroM  and  Cyckna^  from  the  heroes  Sdzos  and  CjclBpens,  and  jPifyiuM,  finom 
its  abounding  in  fin.  It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory for  the  colony  of  the  ^acids,  i¥ho  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  possession  of  this  island  was  once 'obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megariaoa.  It  ihll,  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ibrmer  people,  and  contiaued  after  tlrie  always  subject  to  them.  On  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes,  the  Athenians  remoYod  hither  with  their  families,  and  in  the 
'  strait  between  this  island  andrihe  main  land'was  fought  the  famous  nard  battle 
hi  which  the  Persians  were  completely  defeated.  A  trophy  was  erected  on  the 
Island,  opposite  to  Cynosura,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest  Strabo  informs 
ns  that  this  island  contained  two  cities,  namely,  Old  and  New  Salamis.  The 
former  was  situate  on  the  southern  side,  and  opposite  to  ^gina,  and  was  de- 
serted tn  his  time.  The  latter  was  on  a  bay,  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which 
advanced  toward  Attica.  Salamis  is  now,  or  was  very  recently,  caDed  Coloiiri ; 
the  modern -name  of  the  city  is  AwbdakU. 

Returning  to  the  Pirseus,  we  will  now  describe  the  coast  of 
Attica  below  this  .port.  1.  Golias  Pronumtoriwn,  celebrated 
for  its  earthenware.  Here  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus 
Colias,  and  the  goddess  named  OenetylUs.  This  promontory 
IS  now  commonly^  called  Trispyrgoi,  2.  JExiney  lower  down, 
whose  inhabitants  were  so  addicted  to  slander  and  calumny  that 
aZ^vevc  became  a  term  for  ^<  a  >slanderer."  The  site  is  still 
called  Axcuyna.  3.  Passing  by  theismall  island  Hydrusa,  now 
Cambonisij  and  the  Zoster  Promontorium,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  (page  485),  wecometo  Thorse,  near  the  modem 
village  of  Barij  off  which  lies  the  island  Phaura,  now  Phlega, 
4.  Anaphlystui,  lower  down,  a  town  of  some  note^  with  a  bar* 
bor  and  fortifications.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem  village 
of  Anaphiso.  The  Astypalia  Promontorium  is  now  Cape  Ana- 
phisOi  forming  one  of  the  sides  of  the  harbor  of  the  same  name. 
Opposite  is  the  island  bf  Eleusa,  now  Elissa. 

fi.  Laurium^  celebrated  for  its  silver  minesi  was  a  range  of 
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hUk  eitending  firom  that  part  of  the  Attio  coast  whioh  we  hav^ 
now  reached  to  the  i»roinontory  of  Suninm,  and  thence  to  Prasiee^ 
on  the  eastern  coast.  In  Strabo's  time,  the  metallic  veins  were 
nearly  exhaui^ted.  A  full  a)ocount  M  these  mines  is  given  by 
BoBckh,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (1814-1815, 
p.  89,  seqq.):  6.  The  Promcmtory  of  Sunimn  has  already  been 
me^t^ned  (p.  485).  Near  it  stood  a  town  <tf  the  samti  name, 
-with  a  hiyrbor.  Off  the  coast  in  this  quarter,  and  a  little  to  the 
west,  is  an  insular  rock,  called  the  island  of  Patroolua  anciently, 
and  now  OaidarO'Nesif  <xc  '^  Ass's  Island."  At  some  distanoa 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  ialaxid  uf  Belbina,  now  S.  Giorgio 
ifArbora. 

7,  PafiormuSf  the  i^rst  harbor  on  the  eUstem  coast  after 
doubling  Sunium.  S/Tharicus^  to  the  north,  now  Thoriko. 
It  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians  toward  the  close  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war.  Opposite  .Tboricos,  and  extending  down  to 
Sunium,  was  a  deserted  and  rugged  island  named  Helena,  and 
which  Strabo' makes  the  Cranae  of  Homer.  Pliny  calls  it 
Maoris.  The  modern  name  is  Mcbcraniriy  or  '^Long  Island.'^ 
9.  Prasm^  to  the  north,  now  Port  Baphti.  The  Hyperborean 
offerings  were  brought  to  this  place,  where  there  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  conveyed  hence  to  Belosi  10.  BraUron^  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  spot  where  Iphigenia  first  landed 
after  her  escape-  from  Tauris  with  fhe  statue  of  Diana.  From 
this  circumstance  the  goddess,  was  here  held  in  peculiar  vener- 
ation under  the  title  aSBrauranea.  The  statoe  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  off  by  Xerxes.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are  near  the 
spot  now  called  Palaio  Braona, 

11.  Passing  Cynosura  PromotUorium^  now  Cape  Cavala^ 
we  come  to  Mprrhinusj  so  called  from  the  nomerous  myrtles 
which  grew  there.  12.  Marathon,  to  the  northeast,  memorable 
for  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  in 
the  adjacent  plain  over  the  Persian  forces,  B.C.  490.  The  plain 
is  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Marathon  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  According  to  Dodwell,  it  is 
eighteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Athens  ^  the  village  of 
Marathon,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  The  plain 
of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  small  stream,  caDed  Asopus  by 
Ptolemy,  which  forms  marshes  near  the  sea,  in  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Pausanias,  a  great  many  of  the  Persians  perished.    The 
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Atheniaos  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried  in  the  jAain ;  and 
also,  but  apart  from  the  Athenians,  the  Platesans,  Boeotians, 
and  slaves.  A  large  tumulus  of  earth  stiU  rises  from  the  oentie 
of  the  plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  muoh  lower 
than  the  former. 

18.  RhamnuSy  on  the  ooast,  nbA  sixty  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Marathon.  It  was  so  named  from  the  plant  rhanmus,  which 
grew  there  in  abundance.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  particu* 
larly  worshipped  here,  and  is  hence  called  by  some  of  the  Latin 
poets  ^^  Rkamnusia  Virgo}^  The  temjde  of  the  goddess  con- 
tained a  statue  of  her,  said  to  be.  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Phidias.  It  was  qf  colossal  size,  and  Parian  marble.  The  site 
of  this  town  now  bears  the  name  of  Vr(Bo  Castro, 

Returning  to  the  interior,  we  come  to  Mount  Hymettus,  to 
the  southeast  of  Athens.-  This  celebrated  mountain  forms  the 
southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain,  which,  under  tiie 
several  names  of  Pames,  Pentelicus^  and  BrilessuSj  traverses 
nearly  the  whole  of  Attica  from  northeast  to  southwest  It 
was  divided  into  summits,'  one  of  which  was  Hymettus  properly 
so  called  ;•  the  other,  Anhydros^  or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The 
former  is  now  Trelovouni  ;  the  latter,  Lamprovouni.  Hymet- 
tus was  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers  and  excellent  honey. 
It  produced  also  marbles  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  The 
honey  of  Hymettus  is  «till  held  in  high  estimation. 

To  the  north  of  Hymettus  was  Alopice^  not  far  fh>m  Cynoearges,  and  con- 
teqnently  close  to  Athens.  It  wa6  the  demus  of  Aristides  and.  Socrates.  To 
the  northeast  of  Hymettus  was  Girgethu,  the  birth-place  of  Epicnms,  sappooed 
to  corresfiond  to  the  modern  Krabato.  Above  Qargettos  was  Mount  PaUeUats^ 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beautiful  marble.  The  modem  name  is  Pcntdi 
It  surpasses  'in  elevation  the  chain  of  Hymettus,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
To  tbei  north  was  a  range  of  hiUs  called  Mount  BnUttUM^  and  now  TwkewmmL 
A  little  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Hymettus  was  the  demVis  of  Aehama^  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  and  which  furnished  alone  three  thou- 
sand heaty-armed  men  fbr  the  service  of  the  state.  This  circumstance  induced 
the  LacedttmonJans  to  ravage  the  territpry  of  Aehame,  with  a  view  of  provoking 
the  Athenian  troops  to  quit  the  walls  of  their  city  and  hazard  an  engagement. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  play  which  takes  its  title  from  this  demus,  represents  the 
Achamians  as  charcod  burners.  Other  comic  writers  stigmatized  them  as 
rough  and  boorish.    The  miAs  of  the  town  of  Achame  are  near  the  modem 


To  the  north  of  Achamte  was  the  demus  and  fortress  of  Deeelia,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Boeotian  fh>ntier.  This  town  was  always  considered  of  great  importanoe,  fhMn 
its  situation  on  the  road  to  Eubcsa,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  their 


BQpplies.  When,  tHereforer  by  the  adfice.of  Akibiades^at  was  occupied  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Lacedemonian  force,  the  Athenians  became  e^qibfled  to  great 
I068  and  inoonVenience.  Thucydidea  reports  that  Decelea  was  Tisible  from 
Athens.  Gell  describes  it  as  situate  on  a  toond,  detached  bill,  cmmected  by  ft 
aort  of  isthmus  with  Moant  Fames.  This  last-mentioned  mountain,  to  the  north 
of  Decelea,  was  fhmons  for  its  wines.  Its  prolongation  formed  part  of  the  north- 
em  frontier.  The  modem  name  is  No»ea.  To  the  southwest  was  the  fortress 
Pkfle,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Atiiens  as  the  stron^old  of  Thrasy- 
bulas  and  his  little  band  of  patriots,  before  they  moTed  downward  to  the  vicinity 
of  Athens,  and  succeeded  in  freeing  their  native  couotiy  from  the  yoke  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  It  is  now  Bigld  Ciuiroy  according  to  Gell,  whe  says  it  is  situated 
oa  a  lofty  predpice,  and,  though  small,  must  haye^been  hhnoet  impregnable,  as 
it  citn  only  be  approached  by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Bodwell,  howOTer,  makes 
the  modem  name  Argiro  Ca»tro,  The  town  of  Phyle  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
fortress.  ' 

More  to  the  west,  and  on  the  road  from  Elensis  to  Platees, 
Mras  the  city  of  EleuthHrtB^  which  appears  to  hitve  once  belonged 
to  BcBotia,  bttt  finally  became  inclnded  withifi  the  limits  of 
Attica.  Pausanias  reports  that  the  Elentherians  were  not  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united  themselves 
to  that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  Thebans. 
Bacchus  was  fabled  to  have  been  born  here.  The  ancient  site 
is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Gypto  Castro.  Gell, 
however,  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the  ancient  (Enoe,  which 
was  contiguous  to  Eleutheree. 

Having  completed  our  description  of  Attica,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Eubcea,  as  this  isTand  was 
more  or  less  closely  connected  in  its  history  with  that  of  Attica. 

EUBGSA. 

(A.)    SfTVATioN,  Naxbs,  dcc. 

I.  EuhaOf  now  Egripo  or  Negroponi,  is  an  island  of  the  ^gean,  extending 
from  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  now  Gulf  of  Zeitoun,  along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  Ba* 
otia,  and  Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Ew' 
fipiw.  It  is  this  latter  name  which,  by  a  series  of  corraptiens,  has  giren  its 
modem  appellation  16  the  ishmd,  namely,  Ewipm,  EuripOj  BgHpo,  Negrdpma. 

II.  The  most  ancient  name  of  this  iaige  and  oelebrated  island  was  Macnf, 
given  it  from  its  length,  which  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  appeUaGons  of  Ocht^ 
JBUopiOj  Atopitf  and  Ahantia,  The  last  of  these  names  it  derived  from  the 
Abantes,  who  are  named  as  its  inhabitants  by  Homer« 

III.  The  name  Eubcta  is  probably  derived  ftom  the  good  pastures  with  which 
the  island  abounded  (ei  and  /3oi)r>';  aHhougfa  some  dedueed  it  from  the  legend 
of  lo,  who  was  said  to  have  given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  this  island. 

IV.  The  abundance  and  fertility  of  this  extensive  island  in  ancient  times  are 
sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus,  who  compares  it  with  Cyprus,  and  also  by 
Thucydides.    Its  opulence  is  also  apparent  from  the  designation  and  value  af« 
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fixed  to  the  tatepts  so  fteqnenlly  lefenied  to  liy  the  dBMie  wxibeni,  under  the 
namB  of  EvboU. 

y.  Modem  computatioii  gives  the  length  of  Eaboea  ae  nisety  iiule8»  and  its 
extuBme.breadth  ^airty.  In  one  part,  however,  between  Aliweri  Bay,  below  tluB 
ttneleDtTanqruB  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  island,  and  Pert  Pitrw  on  the  eaat- 
erA  <eea[St,  it  is  scareeiy  four  milies  aqroes  fiom  shore  to  ahore. 
ywt.  The  island  generallj  is  elevated,  and  contains  among  its  inoantains  some 
of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Mount  Dd^  the  ancient  Dirpkyt  or  Dir- 
pkossHs,  rises  on  the  edstern  side,  to  the  northeast  of  Ghaleis,  lo  the  hei^^  of 
seven  thousand  .iwo  hundred  and  sizty-rsix  feet  above  the  sea*  and  its  sommit 
is  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow ;  Moant  £/t«#,  the  ancient  Ocha^  near  Caiystns, 
at  the  southern  extremity,  is  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-^gfat  feet 
high ;  Mount  JOumdUi,  a  little  distance  above  Ohaleis,  on  the  western  shore,  is 
four  thousand  iwo  hundred  feet ;  and  Mount  Plokmwmh  tbe  aneknt  Tdetkriiu^ 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet. 


/ 


(B.)      SCSTOH    OP   EvBCIAir   HlSTOKT. 

I.  Thi  first  inhabitants  of  thv  ishmd  were  piobal^  a  Pelaagie  nee,  who  are 
said  to  have  occupied,  before  the  historical  times,  moat  of  the  islands  of  the 
iBgean  Sea.  The  Dryopes  from  Mount  CEta  were  said  to  have  founds  Car 
lystus  and  Styra ;  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalcis  and  Eretria  at  a  very 
early  period.  Homer  calls'  the  inhabitants  of  Euboaa  by  the  name  of  Abantea, 
and  mentions  them  as  having  taken  a  very  distinguished  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy.  The  HestieoW  were  said  t6  be  a  colony  of  the  Perrfaebi,  a  Pe> 
lasgic  tribe ;  but  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been,  frdm'a  very  remote  epoch, 
the  principal  colonizers  of  the  island.  , 

II.  At  the  dawn  of  tbe  historical  times,  we  i|nd  Chalicis  and  Eretria  two  v^ 
dependent  but  allied  towns,  which  had  advanced  to  a  hi|^  state  of  prosperity, 
holding  dominion  over  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and  sending 
colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  as  well  as  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and^  Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cnnue,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chaksis.  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  howevei^ 
quarrelled,  and  Thucydides  mentions  the  waf  between  these  two  states  as  one 
of  the  oldest  wars  on  record  among  tbe  Greeks.  This  war  was  not,  however, 
one  of  extennination,  and  we  find,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  two  conunoni- 
ties  still  flourishing  under  the  government  of  their  HippoboUt,  or  wealthier  citir 
sens.  Unfertonately  for  them,  they  co-operated  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion 
of  Attusa,  which  followed  tbe  expnlskm  of  the  Pisistratids ;  in  conseqnence  of 
which,  after  the  Athenians  had  repulsed  Cleomenes,  they  invaded  J^nboea,  abont 
606  B.C.,  defeated  the  Baeotians,  who  had  come  to  Uie  assistance  of  Chalcis, 
and,  having  taken  the  latter  eity,  poniriied  it  sevevsijr,  put  many  of  the  citixeas 
into  fetters  until  they  ransomed  themselves,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the 
i^pobottt,  and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they  sent  over  to 
the  island  to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

in.  Eaboea  now  became,  in  a  great  measure,  a  dependency  of  Athens.  Al* 
terward  the  Eubceans,  together  with  the  Athenians,  sent  assistance  to  the  losi- 
ans  of  Asia  in  their  war  against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  their  troops  were  among 
those  which  burned  Sardis,  B.C.  409.  The  first  invasion  of  Greece  was  the  con* 
sequence  of  that  expedition.  The  satraps,  Datis  and  Ait^hemes,  landed  in 
Eubcetf  With  an  immense  force,  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  sent  its  in- 
habitants as  slaves  idtb  Asia.  At  the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  we  find  the  Athe- 
nians under  Cimon  making  war  against  |he  Caiystians,  who  had  revolted,  and 
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rednoiiig  them  to  solueetKm.  A  general  ievott  of  Euboa  agaiitft  Athene  brais> 
4>at  in  445  B.C.,  hut  Pedicles,  with  five  thdosand  regular  troope,  marched  into 
the  island,  and  recovered  possession  of  it.  The  towns  of  Eubcea  weje  redaced 
to  the  condition  of  tribntariee  to  Athens,  and  an  AtheniaQ  colony  was  settled  at 
Oreu%  in  the  noitheni  part  of  the  island. 

rv.  EttbcBa  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians ;  it  famished  them  wit]^ 
com,  supplied  (hem  with  horses,  and  was  considered  of  more  value  to  them 
than  a]l  their  other  colonies  put  together.  During  the  Peloponheaian  war,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Alheniaoe  in  Sicily,-  another  general  revolt  of  Enboea  took  place, 
and  the  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Lacedaeraon,  but  afterward 
returned  to  the  Athenian  allegiance.  In  the  general  prostration  into  which  the 
principfQ  states  of  Greece  fell  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Kubcea  seems  to 
have  been  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  itself  Its  principal  towns  came  under 
the  role  of  chiefs,  or  tyxanta,  as  thi^  were  called,  without  any  interfereoce  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians. .  ,  ., 

v.  About  350  B.C.,  Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  who  were  ruling  in  Chalets, 
sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchus,  made  overtures  to  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
ordei  to  have  hia  assistance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  island,  an  oi^rtunity 
which  was  eagerly  seised  by  Philip.  Plutarch,  who  was  at  the  same  time  ty» 
rant  of  Eretna,  applied  to  the  Athenians  to  check  Philip's  interference.  The 
Athenians  sent  an  jBxpedition  under  Phocion,  who  defeated  the  Chalcidians  after 
hard  fighting ;  but  this  led  to  no  favorable  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  pos- 
aession  of  Chalois,  and  the  Maoedonian  infloence  was  eslabliflbed  over  the  tsUoid. 

VI.  When  the  Ramans  began  to  extend  their  influence  to  Greece,  Chaleis 
and  the  other  towns  of  Enboea  contracted  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  remained 
steadfast  to  that  alliance  during  the  .£tolian  war.  Chalcfs  afterward  submitted 
to  Antiochus,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  In  the  diamembeiment 
of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  or  Franks,  the  Yenetians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Eubcea,  but  lost  it  again  in  1470.  The  island  now  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

(C.)    PlacssxhEuboia. 

BfioiNinif  o  at  the  upper  part  of  liie  islamiy  we  oome  to,  1.  Hi^ 
tuBa^  near  its  lu^heasteni  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most  ooiw 
siderable  of  the  i^ubcean  cities.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  tfat 
Athenians  qn  the  termination  of  the  Persian  "war,  and  having 
sabseqnently  attempted  to  revolt,  was  severely  punished,  tiie 
inhabitants  being  driven  ont,  and  Athenian  colonists  sent  to 
supply  their  place.  According  to  Strabo,  the  HiistisBans  with«- 
drew  on  this  occasion  io  Macedonia.  The  name  of  the  plaoQ 
was  now  changed  to  Oreos,  which  was  at  first  that  of  a  small 
settlement  dependent  on  Histisea,  at  the  £9ot  of  Moont  Tele* 
thrills.  •  This  city  was  in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time.  Leake  places 
its  site  near  the  modern  viUage  of  Oreos.  2.  Artemisiuniy  to 
the  southwest,  a  celebrated  promontory,  off  which,  the  Greeks 
fought  their  naval  battle  with  the  Persian  fleet  prior  to  the 
action  at  Salamis.    It  has  already  been  referred  to  (piage  485). 
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Beyond  was  the  Ceneean  Promontory,  forming  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Island  to  the  northwest  (page  485). 

3.  4^hen(j^  Diodes,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the'Censean  Prom* 
ontory,  and  founded,-  aooording  to  Strabo,  by  an  Ath^iian  ool* 
ony.  '  The  modern  name  is  Port  Calos.  4.  CerifUhuSy  lower 
down,  near  a  small  rivQr  named  Budorus.  The  hamlet  of  G^- 
fonda  appears  to  mark  its  site;  5.  JEdepsuSy  lower  down,  on 
the  western  coast.  Near  it  were  some  celebrated  warm  springs, 
consecrated  to  Hercules.  The  spot  still  retains  the  name  of 
Dipso.  The  warm  baths  are  a  mile  above  it.  6.  Mg<B^  lower 
down,  and  celebrated  for*  tiie  wprship  of  Neptune*  Aooordiiig 
to  Strabo,  this  place  gave  name  to  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  sdte 
is  now  called  Akio.  7.  OrobitBy  below  the  preceding,  and  &med 
for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius.  This  place  suifered  severely 
from  an  earthquake  during  the  Pebponnesian  war.  It  prob- 
ably occupied  the  site  now  called  Bovies. . 

8.  ChalciSy  tiie  most  celebrated  and  important  city  of  Eubcea, 
founded  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens  shortly  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Some  account  of  it  has  already  been  given  in  the 
sketch  of  Eubcean  history,  and  of  the  numerous  colonies  sent 
forth  from  it  at  an  early  period.  The  Chalcidians,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  dependent  on  Athens 
with  the  rest  of  Eubcea,  and  did  not  regain  their  liberty  till  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  by  the  Boeotians,  fortified  the  Euripus,  and  es- 
tablished a  communication  with  the  continent  by  throwing  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  channel  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
eitremity,  and  room  was  left  in  the  middle  for  one  ship  only 
to  pass.  This  work  was  undertaken  410  B.C.  From  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Chalois 
was  considered  in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  as 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  that  oountry,  and  hence 
we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  termed  it  one  of  the  fetteis 
of  Greece.  According  to  the  epitomist  of  Livy,  it  was 'event- 
ually destroyed  by  Mummius  for  haviog  aided  the  AchsBans 
against  Ro^me.  It  Was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  assumed  the  name  of  Euripos,  which  was,  in  process  of 
timie,  corrupted  to  Egripo  or  Negroponty  the  modem  appellatum 
of  the  whole  island  as  well  as  that  of  its  capital^ 
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Osi.  The  Buf^nu,  a  obaDDel  t»etween  Eabcea  aad  the  maliJaiid,  wa^  remarks 
able  for  the  rapid  changes  of  its.  tides.  Several  of  the  ancients  have  reported 
that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed  several  times  in  the  day,  and  as 
.many  titaies  duting  the  night,  and  that  the  (Current  was  so  strong  as  to  arrest 
the  progr.e88  of  ships  in  fioU  sail.'  Livy,  however,  attributes  the  rariableness 
of  the  current  .to  the  eflfeot  of  winds,  which  were  so  violent  as  to  cause  the  sea 
to  rnah  through  the  channellike  a  mountain  torrent.  Modern  accounts  do  not 
uphold  Livy's  account,  but  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  popular  notion.  ^Thidi 
breadth  of  the  Eoripas,  according  to  recent  authorities,  Is  diminbhed  by  ajrool^ 
in  mid-channel,  on  which  a  fort  is-buiH,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  channels  *,  thiU 
toward  the  main  land,  though  mther  the.  broader,  is  only  practicable  for  small 
boats,  as' there  is  not  more  than  three  feet  water  at  any  iiroB.  Between  the  rock 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Egripo  or  NegropaM  is  a  distafloe  of  thirty^hree  feet, 
and  the  least  depth  at  the  highest  water  is  seven  feet.  It  is  here»  say  modera 
writers,  thai  the  extraoirdinaiy  tides  take  place,  for  which  the  Euripus  was  once 
80  noted.  At  times,  the  water  iruns  as  much  as  eight  miles  iii  an  hour,  with  a 
fall  under  ihe  bridge  of  about  one  and  a  half  feet ;  but  iivhat  is  most  singular  is 
the  fact  that  ^vessels  lying  one  hundred  and  filfly  yards  from  the  'bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid..  It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  a  quiesoent 
state,  cnanging  its  direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately  resuming- 
its  velocity,  which  i/s  generally  from  ibur  to  five^iiles  an  heur  either  way^  its 
greatest  rapidity  being,  however,  always  to  the  southward.  No  satis&ctory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given  of  these  singular  changes. 

9.  Eretriuy  to  the  aoatheast  of  the  preceding,  and  a  city  of 

very  early  origin,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  Ionic  colony 

from  Athens.     Mention, of  its  early  commerbiai  prosperity,  and 

the  colonies  estaUished  by  it,  has  beeii^  made  in  the  sketch  of 

UnbcBan  history ;  and  also  of  its  subsequent  capture  and  de-^ 

struction  by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Djarius  Hystai^is. 

It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  again  became  flpurishing, 

though  at  a  later  period  it  fell  upder  the  dominion  of  tyrants. 

The  Romans  made  it  a  free  town.    Eretria,  according  to  Strabo, 

was  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  flour  and  bread.     Its  ruins 

are  still  seen  at  a  spot  called  Castri*     10.  TamytUBy  to  the  east, 

noted  for  an  ancient  temple  of  Ajpollo,  said  to"  have  been  erected 

by  Admetus.     Ita  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Ghymno. 

11.  DystuSy  to  the  southea^, now Disto.     12. Porthmus,loyreT 

dpwn,  probably  the  modem  harbor  of  Bufalo,     13.  Styrd,  now 

Stouray  founded  by  some  Athenians  belonging  to  the  demus  of 

Stiria.     14*  Cary$£us^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ooha,  in  the  lower 

extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Castel  Rosso.    It  was  a  place 

of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  was  said,  by  some 

Dryopes,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  Hercules.    It 

was  taken  and  plundered  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  and  sub- 

Bcquently  had  heavy  contributions  laid  upon  it  by  Themistooles^ 

Nn 
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which  indaoed  it  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Athenians.  This 
difference,  however,  was  eventually  jsettled.  This  pla6e  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  Miaioedonian  war.  Ca* 
rystns  was  principally  celebrated  for  its  marble,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  and  much  used  by  tiie  Bomans.  The  spot 
whenoe.  th6  marble  was  obtained  Was  termed  Marmarivmj 
where  a  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo  Marmarius.  Asbestos 
waQ  also  {bund  in  the  territory  of  Carystns,  which  was  woven 
into  garments,  and  cleansed  by  ihe  action  of  fire.  Carystns 
was  also  famed  for  -its  fish.  The  promontories  of  Owrsestas, 
CapharenS)  &c.,  have  ilready  beeti  mentioned  (page  .485). 

PELOPONNESUS. 
(A.)    Name.. 

I.  PelopamUiUi  (HcAoTrdvviToof)  is  commonly  supposed  to 
mean  the  ^'  Iftland  of  Pelo^"  {JliXcTroc  v^<k),  and  answers  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Morea.  It  is  a  peninsula,  comprehend- 
ing the  most  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  would  h^  an  island 
were  it  not  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

n.  The  word  Peloponnesus  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The 
original  name  of  tiie  peninsula, appears  to  have  been  J^pia^  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  much  disputed.  When  the  house  of 
the  PelopidsB  h^ld  the  supremacy,  the  peninsula  was  sometimes 
called  Ar^oi^  a  name  which  Homer  in  s(»ne  cases  em{doys  in 
this  same  sense. 

Obk  1.  The  PelopoDDsina  is  said  to  hare  derived  its  Bame  from  Pelops,  who 
is  Imported  by  the  later  Gr«ek  mythologists  to  have  been  of  Phiygian.origiD. 
Thucydides,  however,  simply  observes  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought 
great  wealth  with  him.  He  married  Hippodania,  this  daughter  of  (Enomans, 
king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  Pelops  is  said  to  have 
subsequently  extended  his  dominion  o^er  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon 
Elis,  wheoee  the  whole  country  obtained  ihe  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus  were  descended  fxom  him. 

8.  The  name  Apitk  is  said  to  have  been  derired  ftwn  Apis,  an  ancient  mon- 
arch, and  soihof  Apollo.  Some  modem  Qcholan»,  howeyer,  make  it  signify  '<  a 
far-distant  land'*  {'Kmrit  from  dfro),  as  used  by  the  Greeks  before  Troy  in  speak- 
ing of  their  native  hmd  far  away  over  the  waters.  Buttmann,  again,  thinks  that 
this  name  is  epnnected  with  that  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who  inhabited  the 
European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(6.)      EZTSNT,   BOVNDABISS,   ^t* 

I.  Stsuiio  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  at  fourteen  hundred  stadia 
from  Cape  ChelondUts^  now  Cape  TortuMet  its  westernmost  point,  to  the  isthmus, 
being  nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Cape  MaUa,  now  Cape  St.  Angelo,  to  i^gi- 
wn,  now  Vostizzaj  m  Achaia. 


•  n.  By  some  of  the  aneient  writers  tlie  PefoponneBiu  was  soppoeed  to  re- 
aemUe  the  leaf  of  the  pkae^net  btiog  mdented  by  mnMroas  hays  on  all.  sides. 
The  modern  appellation  Morea  is  derived  either  from  tho  supposed  resemblanee 
of  the  peninsula  to  fl  xbolberry  ieaf,  of  from'  thd  molheri^  trees  intinoduced  in 
BMdeni  times  to  supply  tfe»  sflk^worms  with  fbod. . 

IIL  The  PefopoBoesos  is  boanded  «n  the  north  by  the  jkmi$  C&rinikmetUi 
on  the  west  by  the  Msre  /(miitm,  pn  the  south  by  the  Mare  Libycuwi,  and  oa 
the  east  by  the  Mare  Myrtoum  and  JEgmm.  The  indentations  along  its  coasts  , 
fomr  fire  l^irge  bays,  namely,  the  Oypsrisshis  Sinus,  now  QMotArcaiia ;  thd 
MesseaiS0«i  Siaua,  now  Qulf  Of  Ctmm^  the  LaooMoaS  aious,  now  Golf  of  Cb* 
lokyikiai  the  ArgoUcos  Siiras,  now  Qniii  of  Naupiia ;  and  the  Saronieus  SinnSy 
now  Gulf  of  £f^ia. 

IT.  Peloponfigsus  contains  bat  one  smal^  lake,  that  of  Stympbalns,  now  thd  , 
Lalie  (ft  Z4rtJu^  Ito  pvinoipid  moffntains  are  CfUhu,  on  the  oonflnes  of  A#» 
cad£a.and  Aohaiii ;  BrfmmUlmtt  in  Ai«adia }  Wumty  in  the  seme  country,  adi 
T^gUut,  in  L^sofiia.  It^  principal  rivers  are  the  Alphius,  running  through 
Arcadia  and  EUb  *,  the  EuroUu,  in  Laconia ;  and  the  Pamistu,  in  Messenia. 
These  will  be  noiB  paiticularly  alluded  to  hereafter,  and  have  already  been  re* 
ftned  to. 

V.  The  PelopoDDesQs  was  subdivided  into  the  foHowing  eonntriee:  1.  Co* 
rinikia,    3.  Aehaia.  .  3.  J?/i«.    4.  Meaeinia,    6.  Laefmia,    6.  ArgdUe.    7.  Arcadu^ 


1.  CORtNTHlA. 

(A.)    Naks,  BotJiroAaiisy  ^c. 

I.  Corinthia  vbb  a  small,  but  wealthy  and  powerfdl  district 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  deriring  its  name  fronL 
CarifUhuSy  its  capital  city. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiaeus^ 
on  the  south  by  Argolisi  on  the  west  by  Argolis  anc^  Achaia^ 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus: 

lU.  The  Corinthian  territory  was  fertile  and  well  watered. 
The  fountain  of  PirSnCy  on  the  Acrocorinthu%  a  high  hill  over- 
hanging the  city,  was  celebrated  by  the  poets ;  but,  in  the  tim6 
of  Hadrian,  the  inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  thd 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  that  they  induced  the 
emperor  to  supply  them  with  water  from  the  Stymphalus  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  twenty  miles  loilg.( 

IV.  The  neck  of  land  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronio 
Gnlfs  was  called  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  in  its  narrowest 
part  can  not  be  less  than  six  modem  Greek  miles  (not  quite 
five. English),  whence  the  modern  name  of  Hexamili  applied 
to  a  village  and  tower  in  this  quarts.  A  more  particular  ac« 
ooont  of  the  isthmus  will  be  given  hereafter. 


>. 
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(B.)    Places  IK  Oo^BiKTaiA. 

1.  CorinthuSy  the  capital,  built  upoii  a  level  to  the  north  of 
a  steep  and  high  hill,  called  the  AorooorinthiiS)  which  served 
as  a  citadel,  and  was  included  within  the  wall.  Corinth,  from 
its  favorable  situation  between  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronio  Gulfs,  became  the  most  wealthy  emporium 
of  Greece.  Its  opulence,  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  from 
all  parts,  favored  every  thing  which  ministered  to  the  grfiitifioa- 
tion  of  the  senses,  and  both  arohit^ture  and  the  other  arts  wwe, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  cultivated  here  with 
the  greatest  success.  Corinth  had  three  ports,  Lec/uBum^  Cei^ 
vhrecB,  and.  Schoenus.  Lechsdum,  the  nearest  of  them,  was  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  was  cotmected  with  the  city  by  two 
parallel  walls,  which  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  Laoedasmo- 
nians  B.C.  393.  This  harbor,  which  Leake  conceives  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  all  that 
remains  of  it  being  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  site.  The  har- 
bor of  Cenchreee  was  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  connected  with  the  city.  It  was,  however, 
fi  more<$onsiderable  place  than  Lecheeum,  and  contained  several 
teinples.  The  modern  name  is  Cechrites  (Kexptai^y  A  few 
mUes  td  liie  north  of  Cenchrea^  was  a  small  bay  called  Schcenus, 
forming  the  third  harbor.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus;  and  a  kind  of  land-carriage,  called  the  IHolcuSj  was 
established  bora  the  harbor  of  Schoenus  to  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty  of  Port  Lecheeum,  and  ^hips  were  run  ashore  at  one  of  these 
points,  and  dragged  to  the  other  sea.  This  work  existed  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  ,*  but  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  appears 
they  had  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations  from  the 
Corinthian  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  without  dragging  their  ships 
across  the  isthmus.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Diolcus  was 
a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded  when  any  danger  threat- 
ened the  Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  Schoenus  is  now  called 
Cbcosi.  Corinth  is  now  called  C6rintho^  or  by  an  abbreviatuxi 
Chrtho. 

Sketch  of  Corinthian  History. 

I.  Ths  earlier  name  of  Corinth  was  Epkyra,  and  under  this  name  it  was  one 
of  the  Beats  of  the  iGolic  race.  Even  in  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  eaDed  '<  the 
wealthy,"  an  epithet  which  it  acquired  from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhah- 
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Haate,  oocasioned  by  the  fiiTorable  aitoation  of  the  {dace,  already  alhided  t(^ 
which  threw  all  thei  inland  eariying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power,  while  the 
difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Malea  (which  was  proverbial)  made  it  the*  empo- 
rium of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Italy. 

U.  About  thirty  years  ^iter  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  is,  < 
about  1074  B.C.,  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power  of  Aletes,the  son  of  Hippotes,  a 
HeracUdi  who  had  slain  a  soothsayer  on  the  passage  from  Naupactua^^and  had  (0 
been  compelled  to  separate  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  army  of  the  Do- 
rians.   The  city  then  assumed  the  name  of  Coritithus,  or  the  Corinthus.  of  Ju- 
piter, apd  the  .£olian  inhabitants  became  a  subject  class,  though  not  altogether - 
deprived  of  their  civic  rights.    The  descendants  of  Aletes  ruled  Corinth  for  five  ' 
generations  with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a  rigid  oligarchy  was  substituted    , 
'  for  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes, 
chosen  annuaUy  from  the  powerful  Heraclid  clan  of  the  Bacchiads.    llie  itiem- 
bers  of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  consequently  kepi 
aloof  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens,  whom,  besides, 
they  did  not  treat  with  much  forbearance.  > 

III.  In  the  year  660  B^C,  Cypselus,  an  opulent  citizen  of  ^olian  descent, 
patting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarohy  without  ^ 
much  diffieulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  His  son  Periander,>who 
succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Greece.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which  we  must  understand  that 
practical  wisdom  which  consists  in  governing  mep)  procured  him  a  place  among 
tlie  seven  sages  of  Greece.  Upon  his  death  in  579  B.C.,  his  power  devolved  on 
one  of  his  relatives,  who,  after  three  years,  was  deposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  former  constitution  was  then  restored,  but  doubtless  much  modified,  and 
Corinth  remained  an  oligarchical  state  till  the  beginning  df  the  fourth  centuiy 
B.C. 
"^  lY.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war^  which  was  in  some  measure  brought  about  by 
them,  the  Corinthians  were  stanch  supporters  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  and  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  feltthe 
influence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  Was.  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  under 
Antjgonus,  but  liberated  by  Aratus.  The  Corinthiaps  took  the  lead  in  the  Achae- 
an confederacy^  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the  Romans,  but  at  last  the  temptatioii 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  pretext  furnished  by  some  insults 
which  the  Corinthians  had  ofifhred  to  the  Roman  embassy,  led  to  the  destruction 
and  plunder  of  the  city  by  L.  Mummius,  in  146  B.C.,  according  to  an  express 
decree  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  contributed  to  en* 
courage  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Italy. 

V.  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar  about  one  hundred  yeaxB  after  its 
conquest  by  Mummius,  and  peopled  with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  a  Cdonia.  Little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  the  ruins  of  a  Dorio 
temple,  probably  the  oldest  eiusting  specimen  of  that  style. 

VI.  The  colonies  of  Corinth  were  very  numerous,  but,  as  has  been  jusfly  re- 
marked by  Muller,'they  were  all  sent  out  from  Lechaeum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  the  isthmns.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse  and  Corcyra.  Pq- 
tidaea,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception  to  Muller's  redark. 

2.  Crpmmyon^  on  the  Saronio  Gulf,  east  of  Schcsntusi,  and 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar  .destroyed 
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by  Tbeaeos,  Th^  little  faamfet  ctt^inetta  JHH  ganerally  tbpi^^ 
to  QoodpyitB  site^  though  Leake  makes  them  to  be  at  some 
.  distance  from  each  other.  3.  Tenea,  in  the  interior  of  Corin- 
thia^  soatb  of  Corintbust  aai^  to  bi^ye  been  ooloniEed  by  some 
Trojan  captives  brought  from  TenedOQ  by  the  Ghreeks.  It  wns 
also  celebrated  as  the  place  where  CEdipns  was  brought  up  by 
his  iBupposed  father  Polybos,  Its  inhabitants  could  likewise 
boast  that  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  who  followed  Ar- 
ohias  to  Syracuse  were  their  fellow-citizens.  This  small  town 
became  latterly  sp  prosperous  that  it  assumed  a  government 
<rf'  its  Owut  distinct,  from . that  of  Corinth;  and  having  wisely 
submitted,  in  the  first  instanoe,  to  the  Roman  power,  it  was 
preserved  from  the  destruction  whidi  overwhelmied  that  un- 
fortunate city.  We  shaU  tetiminaiie  our  account  of  Corintbia 
by  some  remarks  on  the  Isthmps  of  Cbrintt. 

ISTHKtrS   OP    COBIKTB. 

Thk  tediott8De|»  and. expense  stteo'ding  t^e  usual  iQode  of  drawiog  thipo 
serosa  the  isthmus,  hy  moaos  of  machinery,  from  Scho&nas  to  Lecfaeum,  led  to 
fre^ent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  efiecting  a  juuctioD  between  the  two 
liea»;  but  all  proved. equally  upsucoessful.  Aocordiug  to  Strabo,  Demetrius 
PoUorcetes  iabandoned  the  eoterprtse,  because  it  was  found  that  the  two  gulfr 
were  not  on  the  same  level.  We  read  of  the  attempt  having  been  made  before 
}n/B  time  by  Periander  and  Alexander,  and,  subsequently  to  Demetrius,  by  Julius 
Cfi^sar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Herodes  Atticos.  Lucian  informs  us  tha,t  Nero  was 
,  deterred  from  proceeding  by  a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to^hat  which 
Demetrlns  received,  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  the  two  seas.  He  adds, 
however,  a  more  probable  reason ;  the  troubles,  nameJ^,  that  were  excited  by 
Vittdex  in  Gaul,  and  which  occasioned  the  emperor*s  hasty  return  from  Greece 
to  Italy.  TraveUers  inform  us  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  undertaken  by 
the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching  from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Ledue- 
]im,  about  half  a  mile  acrosa  the  isthmus. 

We  hear,  alsb^  of  varioua  attempts  made  to  raise  fortifications  across  the  isth- 
mus for  the  Peloponnesus  when  threatened  with  invasion.  The  first  under- 
taking of  the  kind  was  made  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Many  years  after, 
the  Iiacedvmonians  and  their  allies  endeavored  to  fortify  the  isthmus  from 
Cenchree  to  Lecheam  agaist  Epaminondas,  but  this  measure  was  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  conduct  and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Oneian  Mountains.  Cleomenes  also  threw  up  trenches  and  lines  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Macedonians  under  Antigonus  Doson  from  penetrating  into  the 
peninsula. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived  grisat  celebrity  from  the.  games  which  were 
held  there  every  five  years  in  honor  of  Pal»mon  or  Melicerta,  and  subsequently 
of  Neptune, 
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fk  ACHAIA. 

(A.)    NaM«,  &C. 

I.  AcHAU  was  first  oalled  jEgicUus^  either  from  a  hero  of 
that  name,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  maritime  sitQation  of 
the  oonntry  {alytaX6^^  "  shore"),  smoe  it  |aj  along  the  southern  ' 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  .  It^  earliest  inhabitants  were  a' 
Pelasgie  race,  who  became  afterward  blended  with  a  large  Io- 
nian oolony,  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  then  changed  to 
lonia^  and  alsp  JEgialean  Ionia. 

n.  Eighty  yeai^s  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  when 
the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  took  place,  a  numer*. 
ous  body  of  AchfiBi,  driven  from  Laconia  and  Argolis,  retreated 
to  iEgiaJiean  Ionia,  drove  out  thelonifuas,  and  gave  the  country 
the  name  cif  Achaia.  -  ' 

III.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  term  Achaia 
received  an  extension  in  its  signification,  principally  due  to  the 
importance  which  the  Achsean  league  had  obtamed.  The  Ro- 
jnaii  province  of  Achaia  was  then  formed,  comprdiending  all 
Peloponnesus,  with  northern  Greece  south  of  Thessaly .  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  limit  between  the 
province  of  Achaia  and  that  of  Macedonia  to  the  north  of  it. 

(B.)      BOUNDABIKS. 

Achaia^  including  Sicyonia^  wa^  bounded  on  th^  uorth  by 
the  Sinus  CorinthiacuSf  oa  the  south  by  Arcadia  and  Elis,  on 
the  east  4)y  Corinthian  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Ionium. 
Sicyonia,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  forming  a'  part  of 
Aphoda,  yet  seems,  from  its  early  admission  into  the  Achaean 
league,  to  belong  naturi^y  to  this  country.       . 

(C.)      SKKTCd    or    AOHiBAK   HlS'TOBT. 

I.  The  Achasi  are.  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  ruling  people  of  the  east- 
em  and  southeastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  From  compaoring  Homer  with 
Strabo  and  Pansanias,  we  may  infer  that  the  Achaei  came  fnun  Thessaly,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Htmer's  notion,  they  were  the 
ruling  nation  in  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  chief  people  in  the 
war  against  Troy.  Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1 104),  the  Dorians 
from  the  Qorth  drove  the  Aeh«i  from' Laconia  and  Argolis.  Those  who  did  not 
leave  the  country  became  an. inferior  caste,  and  entered,  into  the  condition  of  a'  . 
conquered  people ;  but  a  large  part  retreated  to  ^gialean  Ionia,  and  expelled 
the  lonians.    From  this  date  the  name  of  Achaia  was  given  to  that  province. 

n.  The  history  of  the  Acheans  forms  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  general 
histoiy  of  Greece  till  about  B.C.  251.    During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the' 
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Penianei  they  took  no  part  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salknus,  and  Platea, 
nor  during  the  long  war  of  twenly-aeven  years  did  they  taike  any  thing  more 
than  a  forced  share  in  this  protracted  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  war  (B.C.  431),  they  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  neutral ;  but  afterward  favored  the  Lacedaemonian  interest/  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  peninsula. 

III.  During  the  struggles  of  the  southern  Greeks  against  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  Achseans  still  wished  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  like  all  weak  spec- 
tators of  a  bontest  in  which  they  refuse  to  engage,' ihef  became  the  prey  of  the 
▼ictorious  party,  and  suffered  Ondctr  the  Macedonians  all  the  evils  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  There  would  be  little  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Achaean  states 
to  attract  attention  were  it  not  for  the  feudal  union  which  arose  out  of  these 
discordant  elements. 

IV.  Four  of  the  western  states  of  Achaia,  namely,  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and 
Pharae,'  seeing  the  difficulties  in  whi^h  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  involved,  formed  a  union  for  mutual  protection  B. C.  28 1 .  Five  years  after- 
ward, i£gium  ejected  its  garrison,  and  Bura  killed  its  tyrant,  which  examples 
moved  Iseas,  who  was  ttien  tyrant  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Gerynea,  to  sur- 
render his  authority  and  save  his  life.  These  three  towns  joined  the  new  league. 
In  B.C.  251,  ATatus,  having  delivered  Sicyon,  which  was  not  properiy  an  Achaean 
town,  brought  it  over  to  the  confederacy.  In  B.C.  243,  Corinth  was  added  to 
the  confederaoy,  and  Megara,  ^pidaurus,  and  Troezene  joined  it  not  long  after. 
Other  accessions,  including  Sparta  herself,  followed.  But  the  Romans,  having 
humbled  Philfp  II.  of  Macedonia,  and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
king,  proceeded  to  weaken  the  power,  of  the  confedentcy,  which  was  e^ily 
effected  by  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  that  had  fbr  some  time  been 
growing  up  in  the  Greek  cities.  The  league  finally  fell  with  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  ihb  Roknan  general  Mqmmius,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
already  referred  to,  was  established. 

(D.)    P LACKS  IN  Achaia. 

1.  Sicyouj  capital  of  the  district  Sioyonia,  and  One  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  exists,  under  the 
names  of  JEgialea  and  Meconey  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pe- 
lops  in  the  peninsula.  The  Sicyonians  were  conquered  by  the 
Dorians  and  Heraolidse,  and  afterward,  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  espoused  tiie  cause  of  Sparta.  This  city  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  also  for  its  manufacture 
of  slippers.  These  last  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  effeminate 
and  luxurious.  The  modem  name  of  Sicyon  is  Basilico.  A 
short  distance  to  the  southeast  was  the  River  Asopus^  now.  J?a- 
silico,  on  whose  banks  were  celebrated  the  games  instituted  by 
Adrastus  in  honor  of  Apollo.  2.  Crossing  the^  Sythas,  now 
Xylo'  Castro^  we  come  next  to  Pellene,  situate  on  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  hill,  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  Pelleni- 
ans  alone  first  aided  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  l^eir 
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neighbora  the  Phliasiaiis  and  Sicyonians.  Pellenb  vtBs  oe]e> 
brated  for  its  mannfaotore  of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  riders  in  the  gymnastio  games  held  there  in 
honor  of  Mercury.  The  nuns  of  this  place  are  near  the  mod* 
em  TriccUa.  The  hiftrbor  o(  Pellene  was  'AristonatUce,  so  called 
from  the  Argonauts  having  touched  there  in  the  course  of  their 
voyage.  3.  JSgtra^  to  the.  northwest,'  called  at  an  earlier  pe« 
iiod  Hyperesiaj  but  which  changed  its  -name,  -according  to 
Pausanias,  from  the  following  circumstanoe.  The  lonians, 
who  had  colonized  the  city,  being  attacked  by  a  superior  num- 
ber of  Sicyonians,  collected  a  large  herd  of  goats,  and,  having 
tied  fagots  to  their  horns,  set  them  on  fire,  when  the  enemy, 
conceiving  the  besieged  to  have  received  re-enforcements,  hastily 
withdrew.  From  these  goats  (dird  rC^  filyCni)  Hyperesia  took 
the  name  of  wZBgira  (Afyeipa),  though  its  former  appellation  nev- 
er feU  into  total^disuse.  *  The  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  woody  hill 
above  the  spot  now  called  Bloubouki.  To  the  leftiare  the  ruins 
of  the  port,  choked  with  sand.  The  black  poets  on  iJie  two 
piers  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Mavro  Lithari.  ^  To  the  west 
of  ^gira  was  the  River  Grathis^  now  Acrathuj  which  descend- 
ed from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arca- 
dia. It  was  from  this  stream. that  the  Italian  Gratlus,  which 
flowed  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation. 

4.  JSg(Bj  on  the  banks  of  the  Crathis,  neeir  its  mouth,  and 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer.  In  ^abo's  time  it  heui  ceased  to  exist,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  been  removed  to  iBgira,  when  their  territory  was 
annexed  to'  that  of  ^gium.  5.  Bura^  to  the  northwest.  It 
was  one  of  the  twelvcvoriginal  Acheean  cities,  and  stood  at  first 
dose  ta  the  sea,  but,  having  been  destroyed  VTith  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Helice  by  a  violent  earthquake,  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants rebuilt  it  afterward,  about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast, 
and  near  the  small  river  Buraicus,  now  the  Calavrita.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river  was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Heroulds,  and 
also  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  usually  consulted  by  the  throwing 
of  dice.  According  to  Oell,  the  whole  country  in  this  quarter 
-exhibits  strong  marks  of  the  violence  of  earthquakes.  6.  Helice, 
near  Bura,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  It  was  here 
that  the  general  meeting  of  the  lonians  was  convened,  while- 
they  were  yet  in  possessipn  of  the  country.    A  prodigious  influx 
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of  the  86a,  oansed  by  a  yiolent  eartiiqiiake,  •  ovenftlielmed  and 
oompletely  destroy^  this  place  two  years  before  tiie  battle  of 
Leuctra,  B.C«  373.  Vest^es  of  the  suboierged  city  were  to  be 
seen  long  after^  This  disaster  took  plaoe  during  the  uight,  and 
the  city  and  aU  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
twelve  stadia,  were  inondated  in  an  mstaiit.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  hdive  all  perished.  '     . 

7.  Ceryneaf,  to  the  right  of  aiid  nea^  Helice.  It  afforded  a 
refuge  to  tUe  inhabitants  of  Myoeztee  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  Marcus  of  Cerynea  was  the 
&st  prffitor  of  the  Adiesan  league.  Near  it  flowed  the  River 
Cerynites,  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Bokhusia.  This  river 
rose  in  Mount  Cerynea,  on  ihe  borders  q(  Arcadia.  8.  JEgiua^ 
to  the  northwest,. near  the  coast,  and  now  Vostizza,  The 
states  of  Aoha'ia  held  theur  general  assemblies  here,  until  a  law 
was  n^ade  by  Philopceinen,  by  which  each  of  tiie  federal  towns 
became  iu  its  tnm  the  place  of  ndeeting.  9.  iZAyjM?,  farther 
along  the  coast,  on  the  River  Meganitas,  now  the  Otudouriari. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Aohsan  cities,  but  was  no  longer  in- 
habited in  Strabo's  time. .  It  was  the  birth-place  .of  Mysoellus, 
founder  of  Crotona.  Beyond  is  the  River  Ehcenix,  now  the 
Salmenico.  Leaving  Rhypse,  we  come  to  Drepanum  Promoa- 
torium,  now  Drepano^  near  which  .was  port  Panormus,  and 
farther  on  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of  Rhium,  al- 
ready referred  to  (page  483).  It  was  sometimes  snmamed 
Achaicumf  to  distinguish  i^  from  the  Molyorian  or  ^tolian 
Rhium  on  the  opposite,  coast,  called  also  Antirrhimn.  The  in« 
tervening  strait  was  only  seven  stadia. 

10.  Patrwy  below  the  promontory  of  Rhium,  now  PatraSj  and 
still  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns  called  Aroe,  Anthea,  and 
Messatis,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  lonians  when  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  country.  On  their  expulsion  by  tiM 
Achsei,  the  small  towns  just  mentioned  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Patreus,  a  distinguished  chieftain  of  that  people,  who,  uniting 
them  into  one  (City,  called  it  by  his  name.  Its  mariiime  sitna- 
ticm,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  j£tolia  and  Aoamania,  rendered 
it  a  very  adva):itageous  port  for.  communicating  with  these 
countries.  It  sustained  severe  losses,  however,  in  the  Achaean 
war  from  the  Romans,  so  much  so  tl^at  the  few  inhabitants 
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who  lamailied  in  it  detorai^ed  at  length  to  /abaiidon  the  pluoe, 
and  to  reside  in  the  neighboring  villages  and  boroughs.  Patav^t 
however,  was  raised  to  its  former  flourishiog  condition  after, the 
battle  of  Actium  by'  Augustus,  who,  in  additiozi  to  its  disperae^l 
inhabitants,  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  oolaaists,  chosen  from 
his  veteran  soldiers.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  pi  large  and  pop- 
ulous town,  with  a  good  harbor.  11.  Olinus^  to  the  southwest, 
and  one  of  the  most  anoient  Achsean  town?*  It  was  deserted 
in  Strabo'^  time.  12.  J)jfme  ox  Dufmm^  the  lust  of  the  Aohsan. 
torwns  to  the  west.  Its  more  aneient  name  was  Palea.  Strabo 
thinks  that  the  appellation  Dyme  has  reference  to  its  western 
situation  (Kfu,  <)vo)y  "  to  set").  The  river  Larissus,  now  Ris* 
so  or  Mana^  formed  the  boundary  betwewi  Aohaia  and  Elis. 
13.  TWtoa,  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  the  most  .inland  of 
the  twelve  Acheean  cities^  Its  remains,  are  supposed  to  be  those  - 
si  Chumenit^ay  aiyi  are  sometimes  called  St.  Andrea,  from  a 
ohuroh  dedicated  to  ihftt  apostle  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

'  3.  ULIS.  .       / 

•    XA)    BouirpA»i»»,  Namu,  <kc.. 

I.  Elis  Inras  bounded  ott  the  north  by  Aehizidy  on  the  south  ' 
by  Messeniaj  on  the  east  by  Arcadia^  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mo^re  Ionium.  •  It  was  separated  frpm  Messenia  by  the  River 
Neda,  now  the  Bouzi,  and  from  Aohaia.  by  the  Larissusi  now 
the  JBt'550,  although  originally  the  promontory  of  Araxus  was 

the  common  limit  of  SHs  and  Actaia. 

.    .  « .  «■  • 

II.  Elis  was  originally  divided  into  several  districtB  or  prin* 
eipalitiee^  each  occupied  by  a  separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these 
the  Caucdnes  were  probably  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the 
most  widely  disseminated,  since  wq  find  them  occupying  both 
extremities  of  the  province,  and  extending  even  into  Achaia. 
Next  to  these  were  the  Epei^  who  aria  placed  by  Homer  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  anc(  ne;^t  to  Achaia.  The  namea 
Elis  and  Elei  are  said  to  have  come  in  at  a  later  date,  and  to 
have  been  derived  from  Eleus,  a  eon  of  Endymion. 

in.  The  more  common  division  of^Elis  was- into  three  dis- 
tricts, namely.  Hollow  Elis  (KoiA,^  ^HAtf)  in  the  north,  Pisutts 
in  the  middle,  and  Tfipkylia  in  the  south. 

rV.  Elis  was  far  the  most  fertile  4md  populous  district  of 
PeI(^;anesuA,  and  it9  inhabitants  are  described  as  £>nd  of  (tgr 
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rioultiire  and  rural  pursuit.  It  was  *tlie  only  part'  of  Greeoe 
in  whibh  the  byssos'  was  known  to  grow. 

(B.)  Sketch  op  Elbak  Hibtobt. 

I.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Epei  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  their  w^rs  with  Hereales,  who  conquered  Atigeas  their  king,  and  with  the 
I^hans  eomman^d  by  Nestor.  They  sobseqiiently^  howeTer,  acquired  a  great 
accession  of  strength  by  ^he  infliue  of  a  large  colony  from  JBtolia,  opder  the 
conduct  of  Oxylos,  and  their  numbers  were  farther  increased  by  a  considerable 
detachment  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclide. 

II.  Iphitus,  descended  from  Ozylns,  and/a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus,  re-estab- 
lished the  Olympic  games  (838  B.O.),  though  the  Olympiads  did  not  begin  to  be 
reckoned  until  776  B.C.  These  games  had  been  originally  established  by  Her- 
cules. The  Pisat«,  having  remained  masters  of  the  plain  6f  Olyinpia  from  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  long  disputed  its  possession  ¥rith  the  Eleans, 
but  they  were  finally  conquered*  and  the  temple  and  presidency  of  the  games 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  preponderance  obtained  by  the  latter  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  assistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in  return  for  the 
aid  afforded  to  that  power  in  the  Messenian  war. 

1  ni.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  ascendency  of  Elisiyver  all  the  other 
surrounding  districts  hitherto  independent  It  now  comprised  not  only  the 
countiy  of  the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  be  termed  Elis  Proper,  but  the 
territories  of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelops,  and  the 
whole  of  TriphyHa,  which  constituted  the  greater  part  of  Nestor's  dominions. 
The  ElelEins  were  p)%8ent  in  all  the  engagements  fought  against  the  Persian^, 
and  in  the  Peloponaesian  war  zealously  adhered  to  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  AmphipoUs,  when  an  opea 
rupture  took  place  between  them  and  the  Lacedflsmonians,  in  consequence  of 
protection  and  countenance  afforded  by  the  lattisr  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leprttum« 
who  had  revolted  from  them.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  prohibited  the  Lacedaemonians  from  taking  part  in  the  Olym- 
pic*games. 

rv.  The  S^rtans  retaliated  by  frequent  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Elis, 
the  ferfility  of  which  piresented  an  alluring  prospect  of  booty  to  an  invading 
army.  They  were  twice  defeated,  however,  once  at  Olympia,  and  again  before 
the  city  of  £|is.  At  length  the  Eleans  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient 
alliance.  In  the  .time  of  Philip,  they  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refused 
to  fight  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Chttronea ;  and  in  the  Lamiae 
war  they  united  with  the  other  confederates  against  Antipater. 

V.  During  the  Social  war  the  Eleans  were  the  firmest  allies  of  the  ^Etolians 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  though-  tbey  were  on  more  than  one  occasion  basely 
deserted  by  that  people,  and  sustahied  heavy  losses,  they  could  never  be  induced 
to  abandon  their  cause  and  join  the  Achean  league.  They  were  included,  how* 
evert  in  the  general  decree  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  wxh 
nezed  to  the  Roman  empire. 

(C.)    PlacssznElis. 
I.  ELIS  PROPER. 

1.  BuprOsiunij  the  first  town  on  the  Elean  side  alter  leaving 
the  Laiissos^    Itis  ofteninentioned  by.  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief 
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oities  of  the  Epei.  jBupranumhad  oeased  to  exist  ^  the  time 
of  StralK^,  but*  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  dilstriot  on  the 
road  leading  £rom  Dyme  to  EUs.  This  seeing  to  be  what  is 
now  called  the  jdain  of  Bakouma^  2.  MyrrinuSy  another  Epean 
towpy  to  the  GDuthwest,, called  afterward  Myrtaatinin.  Its 
rains  are  near  the  village  ef  KeUoteichos^  according  to  G(ell. 
3*  CyUene^  to  the  wes^  of  the  preceding,  ancl  forming  the  haven 
of  the  city  of  Elis.  It  was  the  usaid  i^ace  of  debarkation  for 
thpse  who  sailed  from  Pdoponnesos  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  Its 
ruins  are  at  Glarentza.  The  promontory  of  Hyrmlne  to  the 
west  is  now  Cape  Glarentza.  •  The  Chelonatas  Promontorimn> 
farther  on,  formed  the  extreme  point  of  Peloponnesus  to  the 
west  It  is  now  Cape  Tofnese.  Below  this  headland  is  the 
Biver  Peneus,  now  the  IgliacOj  to  the  south  of  which,  and  near 
its  mouth,  was  Coryne,  now  Gaskmni, 

4.JEliSy  on  the  Biver  Peiieus,  and  the  capital,  not  only  ci 
this  district,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Strabo  and.Biodoms 
assert  that  it  did  not  ^cist  as  a  city  until  after  the  Persian  war, 
when,,  aooording  to  Strabo,  several  previously  detach^  village 
were  united  into  one  town.  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
opinion  6f  Pausanias,  and  of  the  natives  themselves^  that  Elis 
had  been. founded,  on  the  return  of  the  HeraclideB,  by  Oxylus 
tile  ^tolian.  Leake  thinks  it  probable  that  fhe  town  of  Elis 
was  Jat  that  time  named  Ephyra,  and  that  it  assamed  under 
Oxybis,  'who  enlarged  it,  the  name '  (Elis)  which  had  before 
been  applied  to  the  district.  Cramer,  on  Hke  contrary,  places 
Ephyre,  which  he  makes  the  same  with  CEtioe,'  on  the  boast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  SeUei's.  The  ruins  of  Elis  are  now 
termed  PaUeopoli.  5.  PploSj  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  called,  for  distinction'  .sake,  Pylos  Elidis.  There  were 
two  other  places  named  Pybs,  one  in  Triphylia  and  the  other 
in  Messenia.  They  all  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of , having  been 
the  capital  of  Nestor.  The  Triphylian  city,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  the'  best  right  to  be  so  considered;  In  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  Elean  I^los  was  Mount  PAdioej  which  Leake 
regards  as  a  general  name,  comprising  all  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  summits  of  what  is  now  called  Mount  OlonOf  \ 
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1.  Pisa,  the  capital,  on  the  Alpheus,  and  a  t^iy  uoi^t  oitf. 
It  was  the  city  of  ^nomaus  and  Pelops,  and  origmally  enjoyed 
the  prei^ency  of  the  Olympic  games  until  its  rights  were  tisaT|V 
ed  by  the  Eteans  and  Heraelidee.  A  w^r  ensued^  which  ended  in 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  Pisa.  Cramer  places  Pisa  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alp^etts ;  Leake,  howev^,  on  the  right,  in 
close  proximity  to  Olympia.  The ,  miri  of  the  city  oooorred  at 
so  early  a  period  as  to  fender  the  determination  of  iis  site  im- 
possible at  the  present  day.  Leake's  opiniofi,  however,  is  prob- 
ably the  .rndre  'corrdct  one.  2.  Olprnpiay  a  namsr  git^n  to  th^ 
aggregate  oi  temples,  altars,  and  other  straottkres  on  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  Alp^eus,  in  the  immediate  Vicinity^  of  the  spot 
where  the  Olympic  gained  W6re  cdebrated.  >  It  was  not,  as 
many. have  incorreGtly  supposed,  a  city,  nor  did  it  at  all  re- 
semble one.  The  main  featnre^  in  the  picture  was  the  sacred 
grove  AlHs^  plaixtedj  as  legends  tdd,  by  Hercnliss,  and  which  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.  -  Throughout  the  grove  were  scattered  in 
rich  profusion  the  moist  splendid  monuments  of  arcbitectond 
sculpture  and  pictorial  skill.'  The  site  was  already  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  but  it  was  not  mitil  the.Eleans  had 
conquered  the  Pisatse,'*  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  temple 
was  Q^ected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  -The 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  the  ma^ter-pieoe  of  Phidias.  The  god 
was  represented  ets  seated  on  his  throne,  composed  of  gold, 
ebony,  and  ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones.  The  figure 
itself  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  propcnrtiions,  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceiling.  The  head  was 
crowned  with  olive.  In  the  right  hand  it  grasped^  an  image  c{ 
Victory,  and  m  the  left  a  sceptre  on  which  was  perched  an  eagte. 
A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olympia  was  the  Hill  of  Satom  (Kp^ 
viov  lipo^)i  often  alluded  to:  by  Pindar,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  priests  named  Bisusilss  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every 
year  at  the  vernal  equinox.  '  The  Olympic  games  were  oele» 
brated  every  fifth  year ;  or  rather,  the  exaet  interval  at  whieb 
they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nin^  and  ^ty  kmar  mMitiis  al- 
ternately.' The  period  between  two  celebrations  was  called  an 
Olympiad.  The  festival  lasted  five  days.  The  Olympic  crown 
was  of  wild  oUve.     The  Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned  from 
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the  year  776  B.C.,  in  which  year  CoroBbas  was  Tiotor^in  the 
foot-raioe.  -      ^ 

3.  Letriniy  near  the  month  6f  the  Alphens,  and  a  town  of 
great  antiquity.  It  derived,  its  name  from  Letrinjas,  son  at 
Fdlops..  It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Diana  Alphea. 
4*  Saimmey  northeast  of  and  near  to  the  preceding.  It  was 
tdso  a  place  of  great  antiqtdty,  and  w^  said  to  have  beenfound-^ 
ed  by  Salmoneus.  *^ 

a  TftlPHtLIl. 

Thv  name  of  Hub  divtrict  is  snppoaed  to  have  aiiaen  froia  libe  dfeiiii]8taB<$e 
of  the  in^iaintants  having  aprung  from  the  blending  of  three  difihrent  races,  the 
£pei,  Miny«,  and  Eleans.  Before  the  Social  War,  the  whole  of  this  district  had 
been  reduced  by  the  .Eleans ;  but  sereral  of  its  towne  during  that  contest  were 
takes  by  PliilSp  of  Mkcedout  who  gare  them  iqp  to  the  Achsaos,  and  thovgfa  the 
Eleans  afterward  disputed  tbeir  possession,  they  were  awarded  by  the  Romans 
,  to  the  former  people.  The  Triphylian  territoiy  was  rich  and  fertile,  and  ap- 
pears to  hSTo  been  thickiy  inhabited.  The  places  most  worthy  of  notice  ais 
the  foOowing : 

1.  Scilim  or  ^ciUunSy  rendered  interesting  from  Xenophon's 
having  fixed  his  abode  there  daring  hi3  exile.  T)ie  town  itself 
lifeul  been  destroyed  by  the  Eleans,  bnt  the  territory  being  .after- 
ward wrested  from  Blis  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  was  made  over 
l^  the  latter  to  Xenophon,  when  that  celebrated  Athenian  was 
banished  from  Athens  for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus. .  Between  Scillus  and  the  Alpheus/in  the  di- 
rection of  Qlympia,  was  a  craggy  and  lofly  summit,  named 
Typaumy  from  which  the  law  decreed  tfiat  those  women  should 
be  hurled  headlong  who  had  infringed  the  regulations  which 
prohibited  their  appearance  at  Olympia.  This  barbarous  sen* 
tence,  however,  was  never  isarried  into  execution^  2,.  Samiay^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Anigrus.  In  Strabo's  timd  the  fortress 
of  Samicum  had  replaced  the  ancient,  city.  The  River  ^i- 
grus  formed  marshes  near  its  mouth,  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odor  which  they  exhaled,  and  isriiich  was  popularly  ascribed  to 
ihe  circumstance  of  the  centaur's  having  washed  in  this  stream 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  his  envenomed  shafts. 

3.  Pplos  Triphpliacusy  to  the  southeast,  and  regarded  by 
Strabo,  with  great  probability,  as  the  city  of  Nestor,,  although 
Leake  is  in  &vor  of  the  Messenian  Pylos.  Notwithstanding 
its  ancient  celebrity,  this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later 
times.    Gell  places  its  remi^ins  a.t  Ptskinij  about  two  .miles 
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fioin  the  ooast  ^.Lepraum^  to*  the  cputheast  of  Pylos,  fotmd'* 
ed,  as  was  said,  by  the  Cauoones.  It  wad  a.  place  of  soma 
strength, -and  possessed  a.riob  and  fertile  territory .  Its  Tcuns 
are  to  be^seen  near  the  village  of  Strobitzi.  5,  MapistaSf  to 
the  northeast  of  the  jweoeding,  apd  giving  name  at  one  time  to 
the  whole  surrounding  districtj.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
inodem  Mofkitza.  .  6.  Pyrgos^  the  last  town  of  Triphylia  to 
the  .south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Neda/  Herodotus  says  it 
was  founded  by  the  Minyee.  Its  ruins  lie  on  the  right  bank  of 
the-Neda,  near  the  Khan  of  Bauzi.  Apollodorus  seems  to  as- 
sign to  Elis  a  river  once  called  Tigres,  but  afterward  Harpys, 
from  the  fall  of  one  of  the  Harpies  into  its  stj^eam.  The  StrO' 
phades  were  small  islands  off  the  coast,  two  in  numberi  and 
which  were  fabled  to  have  been  so  caUed  fit>m  the  circumstance 
of  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  having  returned  thence 
{cTf3i$<l>($)f  ^'to  turn")  after  they  had  driven  the  Harpies  thither 
from  the  table  of  Phineus.     They  are  now  called  Strivali. 

4.  MESSENIA.     '^ 

(A.)      NaMB    and    So0trD>LBIE8,   &€. 

L  Messenioj  called  also  Messene,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Messene,  the  wife  of  Polycaon,  one 
of  the  eajrliest  sovereigns  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
me]:e  ;fable. '  •  •. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  e^t  by  Laconia^  on  the  north  by 
Elis  and  Arcadia^  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Mare 
Ionium,  It  was  separated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountain  chain 
of  Taygetus,  and  from  Elis  and  Arcadia  by  the  River  Neda, 
and  the  high  land  which  runs  between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus. 

ni.  JMessenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile 
province  in  the  Peloponnesus;  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage 
,  quoted  by  Strabo,  speajos  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered,  very 
fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  possessing  a  cli- 
mate neither  too  oold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer. .  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  in  particular,  ^uth  of  Ithome,  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fejrtiUty.  Leake  de- 
scribes it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plantations  of  the 
vine,  the  fig^  and  the  mulberry,  and  as  rich  in;  cultivation  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 
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(B.)      SkKTCH   6p  MsSBBNIAir    HlfeTOBT, 

I.  At  the  timd  of  the  Trojaa  war  Messenia  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
Menelaas,  wiUi  the  ezception  of  Pylos,  and  probably  pairt  of  the"  western  coast. 
After  the  death  of  Meaelans,  the  -N^eid  princes  of  Pylos  are  said  by  Strabo  to 
haye  obtained  the  whole  of  the  covntry.  On  the  division  of  the  Peloponnesosi 
after  the  Dorian  conquest,  under  the  Heraclidas,  llessenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Cresphontes,  who  fixed  his  capital  in  Stenydenis. 

II  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  series  of 
disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  ,hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this 
feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  re- 
torn  home  tilT  Messenia  was  subdued ;  and  they  commenced  the  contest  by  a 
midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the 
first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  Which  was  about  743  B,C.  After  a  contest  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  the  Messenian  king  Aristodemus  distinguished  him- 
self by  deeds  of  heroic,  valdr^  the  Messeniaas  were  subdued,  apd  reduced  to  th# 
condition  of  Laconian  helols* , 

III.  After  bearing  the  yoke  for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms 
agakist  their  oppressors  B.C.  085,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristomenes,  a  youth 
of  loyal  blood.  They  were,  however,  agj^n  subdued,  and  those  who  remained 
in  their  native  oouatry  were  treated  with  the  greatest  rigor.  The  raigority  qf 
freemen,  however,  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  number,  under 
the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Italy  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  Tbey 
afterward  obtained  possession  of  Zancle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
called  it  Messana,  the  Doric  form  of  Messene. .  This  ia  now  Mu9ina. 

IV.  The  Messenians  again  revolted  in  B.C.  464.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Mes- 
senians, who  had  occupied  the  stronghold  Of  Mount  Ithome,  surrendered  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Pel^^nnesus.  •  The  Athenians,  who 
were  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle 
at  Naupactu.8,  which  they  had  recently  taken  from  the  LocrL  Ozolae.  Thie  place, 
however,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
pennesjan  war,  the  Spartans  became  masters  of  Greece. 

V.  After,  however,  the  suprema^  of  Sparta  had, been  overthrown  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,.£pamiaonda8  formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independenoe 
of  Messenia,  and  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  all  parts  of 
Greece,  to  invite  the  long-exiled  Messenians  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
Numbers  obeyed  the  summons,' and  in  B.C.  369  a. town  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ithome,  which  they  called  Messene.  'I%e  independence  oi  the  Messe^ 
nians  was  guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded  B.C.  361 ;  and  Messenia  con- 
ttnoed  to  remain  an  independent  state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  con- 
federacy. In  the  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  'Epaminondas,  the  ancient 
natiooid  manners  are  said  to  hav^  been  retained ;  and  the  dialect  remained,  up 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  purest  Doric  that  was  spoken.in  the  Peloponnesus. 

(C.)    Plaobs  IK  MissKiriA. 

1.  CyparisHct^t  on  the  western  coast,  below  the  month  of  the 
Eiver  Cyparissus.  It  is  now  A^Citdhia,  and  gives  their  mod* 
em  names  to  the  river  jnst  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  Sinus 
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Cyparissius,  into  which  it  flows.  The  Cyparissitun  Promonto- 
'  rium,  neap  this  town,  is  now  Cape  Konello.^  2.  Erana^  lower 
down  on  the  ooast,  and  which  ^ome  have  idei^tified  with  tiie 
Arene  of  Ho9ier,  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Ordina,  Off 
this  coast,  and  a  little  to  the  south,  was  the  island  of  Prote, 
now  Proti  or  Prodano,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  anchored  pre- 
vious to  the  naval  fight  in  the  harbor  of  Pylos.  3.  P^los  Ma- 
senidcuSf  to  the  solithj  and  also  on  the  coast.  It  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^galeus,  now  Mount  GeraniOf  or  Agio 
Elia^  and  was  one  of  the  cities  named  Pylos^  which  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  capital  of  Nestor.  :Strabo  is 
.  in  favor  of  the  Triphylian  Pylos  in  Elis^  but  Leake  of  the 
Messenian.  Pylos  answers  to  the  modern  NavarinOy  and  mnst 
9ot  be  confounded  with  Coryphaaium^  the- fortress  erected  by 
'  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  at  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  harbor,  and  which  corresponds  now  to  Old  Navarino. 
The  harbor  of  Pylos  was  a  very  spacious  one,  and  was  proteoted- 
from  the  swell  of  the  sea 'by  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  having 
an  entrance  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  now  the  best  harbor  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  NavariiHK 
This  bay  has  attained  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  The  island  of  Sphacteria  also  was  ren* 
dered  memorable  by  the.  defeat  and  capture  of  ft  LacedsBmonian 
detachment  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  likewise  called  Sphagia,  Which  name  it  still  retains. 

4.  Methone^  lower  down  on  the  coast.  Pausanias  calls  it 
Mothone,  and  makes  it  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  rook 
Mothon,  which  formed  the  breakwater  of  its  harbor.  It  was 
^.  ^  identified  by  some  with  the  Pedasus  of  Homer,  one  of  the  seven 
towns  onered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  Th^  Emperor  Tn- 
• '  jan  especially  fayored  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  privileges 
on  its  inhabitants.  Its  site  at  the  present  day  is  called  Palaio 
Mothone^  and  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  modern  Modon,  The 
(Enussm  InsukBj  in  its  vicinity,  lire  now  Sajdenza  and  Cabrera. 
^fter  doubling  the  Acritas  Promdhtorium^  now  Cape  GallOy  we 
enter  the  great  Messenian  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Corofiy  and 
reach,  5.  ColonideSy  an  Attic  -  colony,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Coron.  6.  JEpea^  to  the  north,  on  the  coast,  and 
which  changed  its  name  to  Cor&ne^  after  the  restoration  of  the 


Messenians.  It  was  in  attempting  to  take  this  town,  during 
the  war  oooasioned  hy  the  secession  of  Messene  from  the  Aohsean 
Ie€^e,  &at  Philopoemen  was  maide  prisoner,  llie  Messenian 
Oulf  was  sometimes  called  Cor<Hi8eas  Sinns.  Corone  answers 
to  the  modem  Petalidiy  about  fifteen  iniles  to  the  north  of  Co- 
ran.  Passing  the  River  P&imisus,  femied  for  the  purity  of  its 
waters,  and  now  the  'Pimatza^  we  come  to,  7.  Abicd^  opposite 
.  to  Corone,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Ira  of  Homer^  though  not  to 
be  confounded  With  Ira  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  iBsculapius. 
8.  Cardamyle,  farther  south,  now  Scardamoula.  Augustus 
adjudged  it  to  belong  to  Laconia.  9.  Leuctrum^  the  last  town 
of  Messeniist  on  this  coast,  and  from  its  frontier  situation  a 
source  of  dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Laconians.     The 

ancient  site  is  still  called  Leuiro. 

♦ 

.  A4v^oing  into  the  interior  of  Messenia,  we  come  to,  1»  Oe» 
reniaj  to  the  northeast  of  Cardamyle,  and  a  very  ancient  city, 
where,  accolpding  to  some,  Nestor  was  educated,  and  whence 
be  derived  the  epithet  of  Gerenian.  Other  accounts,  however, 
identify  Grerenia  with  the  En5pe  of  Homer.  2.  Zrimnes,  some 
distance  to  the  north,  sacred  to  Diana,  and  having  a  temple 
where  a  festival  was  celebrated  by  both  the  Messenians  and 
Laconians.  3.  CalanuBj  to  the  west,  and  near  the  modern 
CalafH4Ua,  4.  Tkuriaj  to  the  north,  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony.  5.  Stenp* 
cleriiSf  to  the  north,  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  reign  of  Gresphonte^i.  The  region  around  was  ealled  the 
Stenyderian  plain,  anii  was  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  na- 
tives as  the  scene  of  the  achievements  of  Aristomenes.  6.  Mes^ 
senij  to  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome,  founded,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  by  Epaminondas,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spartan  power.  Pausanias  says  that  the  waUs  of  the 
city  were  the  sti^ongest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  citadel  was  on 
Mount  Ithome,  now  Mount  Vourkano^  and  celebrated  for  the 
long  and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians  there  .made 
against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  On  the  summit  was 
tiie  temple  of  Jupiter  Itbomatas,  to 'whom  the  mountain  was 
dedicated.  This  citadel  and  the  Acrocorinthus  were  deemed 
the  two  strongest  places  in  Greece,  The  ruins  of  Messene  are 
still  visible  at  the  village  of  Mavromm<Uu    The  River  Balyra, 
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flawing  neax  the  iovm^  was  said. to  huave  deidbredlts  naQie'fioiii 
the.  lyre  of  ThamyriSi  which  the  baard  thre^w  into  the  stream 
afiter  losing  bis  sight.  It  i&  now  the  Mavro  Zoumenaj  and  is 
tiie  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pamisns. 

Aulon  was  that  district  of  Messenia  which  bordered  on  Tri« 
phylia  an4  part  of  Arcadia,  being  separated  fix>m  them  by  the 
Neda.  It  contained  the  cily  of  AuUmi  near  the  month  of  fbe 
Neda.  Higher  up  the  rivet  stood  Ira^  a  mountam  fortress^  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  the  Messenian  w^rs  as  the  last  strong- 
hold whither  Aristomenes  retreated,  andi*  which  he  so  kog  de» 
fended  against  the  enemies  of  his  coun^. 

6.  LACONIA. 
(A.)    Naicx,  BoritDABzssv  dec.  ^ 

I.  The  Greejk  name  of  this  country  was  Laeanice  (iUtt»Ma^ 
sctL  yrj).    The  Roman  writers,  however,  call  it  Liicoma. 

n.  Luconia  was  bounded  on  the  nc^rtb  by  Arcadia  and  Ar^ 
golisy  on  tiie  west  b^  Mtuema^  on  the  east  and  aonth  l»y  the 
Mare  JSgaum, 

m.  Lacania  is  a  hmg,  narrow  valley,,  running  firom  north  to 
south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  masses,  which  stretdi 
from  Arcadia  to  the  southern  extremities  of  ,the.Peloponne(908. 
The  western  range,  which  terminated  in  the  Promontory  of 
TiBnarus,  now  Cape  Matig^a/n^  waer  called  Tayg&^us,  and  the 
eastern,  terminating  in  the  Promontory  of  Malea,  now  Ci^ 
8.  AngelOy  was  known  by  the  names  of  Parnany  ThomaXi  and 
Zarez.  The  whole  drainage  of  this  valley  is  collected  in  the 
River  Eurotas,  now.  the  BoM^potamo^  which  'flows  from  the 
high  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  jcaned  by  the.CEnus,  a  little  .above 
Sparta. 

IV.  From  its  source  to  its  jun6tk>n  with,  the  (Enns,  the 
Eurotas  flows  through  a  Very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which 
near  Sparta  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  leave  rocmi  ion  litUe 
mc»re  than  the  channel  of  the  river.  After  it  leaves  %ajrta,  the 
hills  recede  farther  from  the  4ver ;  but  near  CEnoe  they  again 
approach  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterward  retire  to  the 
west  and  east,  toward  the  Capes  of  Tsnarus  and  Malea  re« 
speotively,  leaving  between  them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth, 
through  whidi  the  Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea. 

V.  The  snow  remains  on  the  bluest  points  of  Tayg$tii%  in 


the  neighborhood  of  Amyote,  to  the  month  of  June.  The 
streama  on  the  eastern  slope  of  tliis  mountam  range  are  abund- 
ant. Leake  describes  the  soil  of  Laoonia  as  in  general  a  foot 
imxtore  of  white  clay  and  stones,  difliciilt  to  plough,  and  better 
soited  to  olives  than  com.  This  descriptioii  is  in  conformity 
to  that  of  Euripides^  who  says  that  it  possessed  much  arable 
land,  but  difficult  to  work. 

VI.  Strabo  informs  us  that  there  were  some  valuable  stone 
quarries  near  Tasnarus,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus ; 
and  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  the  shell-fish  on  the  coast,  which 
produced  a  dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian.  Laoonia  was  sub* 
jeot,  in  common  with  the  southern  (k)untries  of  Greece,  to  earth- 
quakes, the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurred  B.C;  462,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  with  ihe  exception  of 
five  houses. 

Obi.  Laconia  u  well  described  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  acoees  to  aa  enemy. 
On  the  west  the  range  of  Taj^getus  formed  almost  an  insuperable  barrier  to  anj 
inYading  force ;  and  on  the  north  ther^  were  only  two  natural  passes  by  whieh 
the  eountry  could  be  entered,  one  by  the  yaUey  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  as  the' 
course  of  that  rivdr  above  Sparta  may  be  termed,  and  the  other  by  the  Talley 
of  the  (Enus.  Both  of  these  natural  openings  led  to  Sparta,  which  shows  how 
admirably  the  capital  was  situated  for  pnipeaes  of  defence.  The  want  of  good 
harbors  on  the  coast  also  protected  it  from  iuTasion  by  sea ;  and  the  possessKW 
of  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  Sinus  Laeonieus,  was  therefore  always  c(Misid*> 
ered  by  the  Lacedemonians  as  a  point  of  great  importance. 

(B.)    Skstcb  or  LiooiriAif  Histojit. 

I.  AocoBDiNo  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  of^Laeonia,  the  Leleges  were  the . 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  suoeeeded  by  his 
von  Mutes^who  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Eocotas.  This  last  inoMrc)k»dyiiiC 
vKthottt  issue,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Laoedaemon,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Taf  geta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Euiotas.  The  sovereignty  is'said 
to  have  remained  in  this  family  till  shortly  befote  the  Trojan  war,  wheo  the  de- 
eoendants  of  Pel^Ni,  Menelans  and  Agamemnon,  obtained  pessessioB  of  Ihe  ooa»> 
try  by  marrying,  the  former  Helen,  the  latter  Clytemnestra,  dangbtens  of  Tra^ 
dareus,  the  last  monarch  of  the-  ancient  dynasty.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  we  find  the  oonntry  in  the  possession  of  the  Adittansi  who  undoubtedly 
nettled  in  Jiueonia  at.a  veiy  early  period*  and  probably  conquered  the  Lelegem 
Menelaus  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Heimioiia^ 
and  Orestes  by  Tisamenns,  during  whose  reign  the  PeloiMiBnesne  was  iniraded 
by  the  Dorians. 

IL  The  Heradidffi  established  a  double  dynasty  of  two  kings  at  9parta ;  fat 
as  neither  the  mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  conid  decide  ^^ifcb  of  the  twin 
sons  of  A.Rstodemus,  namely,  Eniys^henes  and  Proeles,  was  first  bom,  the  oouik 
try  of  Laoonia  was  assigned  to  them  in  common ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  descendants  of  both  should  succeed  theuL  fhe  previons  inhabitants,  howw 
e¥er,  had  little  causer  to  rejoice  in  the  airiTal  of  these  foseigneiB,  whone  fierce 
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4ispote8  under  Beven  mien  of  both  hooaes  diatncted.^  eonntiy  witk  cirtf 
feuds,  while  it  was  ^t  the  same  time  involved  in  constant  ware  with  its  neii^* 
bore.  The  rojral  authority  was  continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular 
power  was  increased  by  tliese  dirisions,  until  Lycorgns  earner  upon  the 
This  distinguished  man,  the  only  individual  in  whom  both  parties  eonfited, 
tablished  a  new  constitution  for  Sparta  about  88Ci  B.C. 

IIL  Lacedsmon  now  acquired  new  vigor,  which  was  manifested  in  her 
vrith  her  nei(^hbore,  particularly  wiih  the  Messenoms,  whose  country  was  snb- 
jugatol  The  battle  of  Thepnopyle  gave  Sparta  somuch  dittioction  among  llie 
Greeks,  that  even  Athens  consented  to  yield  the  command  of  the  confederate 
forces  by  land  and  sea  to  the  Spartans.  Pausanias  gained,  in  consequence,  the 
celebrated  victoiy  of  Platss,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Grecian  army  and  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  kidg  Leotycbides,  and  the  Athenian  genend 
Xanthippi^,  defeated  the  Pereiaos  at  Mycale. 

ly,  With  the  rise  of  the  political  importance  of  Sparta,  the  social  organiis- 
tion  of  the  nation  was  developed.  The  power  of  the  kings  was  gradually  limited^ 
while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.  After  the  Persians  had  been  victorv 
ously  repelled,  the  Grecian  states,  having  new,  acquired  wartike  babilSk  carried 
on  hostilities  against  each  other  \  jealousy,  arose  between  Sparta  and  Athens^ 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war  en9ued,  B.C.  431.  This  ended  in  the  ascendency 
of  Sparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her  rival  The  Spartans  next  became 
Involved  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  the  Pereian  throne  was  shaken  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Agesilaus ;  but  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian states,  were  instigated  by^  Pereian  gold  tci  declare  war  against  Sparta,  and 
Agesilaus  waff  recalled.  This  commander  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Coronea ; 
bnt,  on  the  other  band,  Conon,  the  Athenian  commander,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Speftan  fleet  at  Caidus,  and  took  fifty  galleys.  To  this  contest  succeeded^ 
after  so^e  interval,  the  celebrated  Theban  war,  in  which  Epaminondas  broke 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  this  state  thenceforth  ceased  to  act  a  prominent  part 
in  Greece. 

v.  The  Macedonian  pdwer  now  gained  thCiBscendency,  and  Sparta,  along 
with  the  other  states,  was  compelled  to  succumb.  Luxuiy  and  licentiousness 
«ft»r  this  began  to  make  gradual  inroads,. and  after  Cleomenes  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  torrent,  the  state  fell  under  the  power  of  the  tyrants  Ma- 
efaanidas  and  Nalns.  Its  final  downfall,  h6wever,  was  eflfected  by  the  Acheans 
aod  Romans,  and,  on  being  compelled  to  join  the  Ach»an  league,  it  passed 
evQitfually  with  that  confederacy  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

YI.  Under  Uie  Roman  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Laoonia  enjoyed  a  greater  de- 
Ipwe  of  freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces  of  Greece,  being,  says 
fttrabo,  regarded  rather  as  allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerabfe  ^lart  of  die 
nation,  consisting  of  several  knaritime  towns,  was  dignified  with  the  tide  of 
Ekuthiro'lAudnesi  or  Free  Laeonians,  conferred  lipon  it  by  Augustus,  together 
with  other  privileges,  for  the  zeal  which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in 
ftvoroftheRonuns:    ' 

VII.  Laconia  is  said  to  have  once  contained  one  hundred  towns.  When  the 
Dorians  conquered  it,  they  selected  Sparta  for  the  place  of  dieir  own  resideaoer 
and  permitte4  die  rest  of  the  province  to  be.  occupied  by  a  mixed  population 
oomposed  of  Dorians  and  other  stran^ere,  and  of  the  Acheans  the  pretions  in- 
liahitants.  The  Doriaas  who  held  Sparta  received  from  their  cify  the  bame  of 
SparUm§;  the  Laeonians  who  inhabited  ^e  surrounding  towns  were  termed 
iftpioiKot.  The  name  of  Laetdamonians  was  common  to  both.  The  nephuot 
were  treated  generally  with  great  oppression,  and  held  their  towns  as  mibjeets 
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or.  TMsala  o^  ihe  Si>artaiui.  Tb^  foimed,  howeyer,  H  part  of  the  militsTy  iqrce, 
and  were  sometimes  eyen  placed  in  offices  of  trust.  The  slaves  were  called 
Helots.  These  Helots  were  originally  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconian 
towns  redaoed'to  sISTeiy ;  but  their  name  was  afterward  eommnnicated  to  those 
Meseehiaos  who  remained  in  the^coanti;  after  the  second  Messenian  war. 

.(C.)    Placs*8  IK  Laoonxa. 

After  leaving  the  moutii  of  the^Pdmisus,  whicfh  sejlarated 
La<k>nia  from  Messenia,  we  oome  to,  l.Pephnus,  now  PeknOy 
aooording  to  Cramer.  .  Leak^  plaoes  it  at  the  harbor  of  Platza. 
Opposite  td  it  waa  a  little  island,  also  oalled  Pephnus;  in  which 
the:  Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  been  bom.  2.  Thaldm^,  now> 
aooording  to  Gell,  CcUamo.  3.  (Etylus^  lower  down,  now  Vu 
tuh.  It  contained,  a  temple  of  Serapis.*  4.  Messa,  some  dis- 
tance below,  and  mentioned  by  Hdmer.  Cramer  makes  it  an- 
swat  to  the  modem  iifafwo,  bat  Leake  to  ihe  harbor  of  Me* 
zapo.  5.  Ttendrumy  to  the  east  of  the  Thyrides  Pramontoriumy 
or  Cape  Grosso.  Jt  was  oalled  >  Cetnepolis  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  Roman  sway 3^  and  was  the  chief  place  of  the  £leu- 
thero-Laoonio  ocmfederation.  The  ruins  are  near  Cypcurisso, 
Doubling  the  prpmcmtory  of  Tsenaros,  now  Cape  Matapan^  and 
entering  the  Sinus  Laoonicus,  sometimes  called  Qythedtes  Si* 
nus J  now  the  Gulf  of  Colokythiaj  we  meet  with  no  place  of^iih- 
portanoe  until  we  o(»nevto,  6.  Gfytbium,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Sparta, 
from  which  it  was  distant  two  hundred  and  forty  stadia.  Ao- 
oording td  Pliny,  it  was  the  nearest  pcrnit  to  embark  firom  for 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  site  is  now  called  PalcBopoli,  but  no 
habitation  is  left  upon  it.  The  small  island  of  Cranae  lay  off 
this  plaoe,  alluded  to  by  Homer,  aooording  to  some,  in  his  ao- 
oount  of  the  abduction  of  Helen.  It  is  now  Marathonnisi.^ 
Some>  however,  lay  the  scene  ef  this  adventure  in  the  island 
c^  Helena  or  Maoris,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.* 

7.  HiloSy  to  the  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  having  revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidse,  were 
reduoed  to  slavery,  and  oalled.  Helots,  which  nisime  was  after- 
ward extended  to  the  various  people  who  were  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Spartans.  Polybius  says  that  the  district  of  Helos  was 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  But  the  coast 
was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it  probably  derived  its 
name  (2Aoc,  ^'  a  marsh").    The  site  is  uncertain,  probably  ne^ 
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JVtm Ax>.  8.  Ci^parissiaj  aooording  to  Strabo,  sitaate  on  a  pen* 
insala.  It  lay  to  tho  south  of  Helos,  and  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  fortress  of  Rupino  or  Rampano^  s^xne* 
times  called  Ca$tel  Kyparissi.  Doubling  the  promontory  of 
Onugnathus,  we  enter  th^  Sifms  Baaticus^  now  the  Gulf  (^ 
VcUhika^  off  which,  to  the  somihwesty  lay  the  island  of  Cythera^ 
now  CerifjtOj  celebrated  as  having  received  Venuis  on  her  birtii 
£rom  ih^  sea.  According  ta  Enstathius,  it  was  once  called 
Porphyris,  firom  ihe  quantity  of  purple-yielding  shell-fish  found 
on  its-shores.  This  island  was  of  great  importance  to  Sparta, 
nnce  its  harbors  sheltered  tha  Spartan  fleets,  and  afforded  pnv 
lection  to  merchant  vessels  against  the  attacks  of  pirates.  It 
was  taken  by  the  AtheniaHjs  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  tiie 
Spartans,  were  in  consequence  exposed  to  much  aunoyanee  fixxn 
the  rayaging  of  the  coast  of  Laconia.  The  principal  town  was 
also  called  Oy^Aera;  the  principal  harbor  was  called  Seandea^ 
rad  is  mentioned  by  Homer.         r 

Returning  to  the  coast  of  Laeonia,  we  come  to,  9.  Bomb^  on 
the  Sinus  Boeatious,  and  giving  name  to  it..  The  site  13  now 
called  Vathikd.  Doubling  the  Promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape 
St  Angela  or  Malioy  we  pass  to^  10.  Epiddiumj  now,  aoconl* 
iog  to  Cramer,  &  Angeio.  Its  ruins  ate  near  the  modem  Cape 
Kamili.  11.  JEpidaurus  Limera^  to  the  north,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Argives,  to  wJbom,  at  one  time,  this  whole 
coast,,  as  far  as  the  Malean  promontory,  belonged.  This  place 
oontaineil  a  celebrated  temple  of  ^sculapius.  Its  site  is  now 
called  Paltea  Monembasia.  The  modem  Monembasiaj  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  south,  appeazs  to  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Minoa. 

^  12.  Sparta^  sometime^  caUed  LacecUsman,  was  the  oc^ital 
of  Laconia,  and  the  chjlef  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  about  twenty 
xniles  from  the  sea.  Spetrta  was  built  in  a  plain  of  some  ex* 
tent,  and  was  bounded  on  th6  east  by  the  Eurotas,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Knakion,  now  TrypioUho. 
Polybius  describes  it  as  of  a  circular  fbrm^  and,  though  situate 
in  a  plaiA,  containing  within  it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills. 
Homer  calls  it  the  <^  hollow  Lacedflsmon,"'&om  the  mountain 
ranges  by  which  the  plam  JB  surround^.  Sparta  was  not  reg- 
ularly fortified  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  interference  in  Greece, 
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tfaoagb  Ibrti^oajioiti^  had  been  liastity  ttarowti  np  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Demetrius  Polibroetes  (B.C.  280)  and  Pyrrhns  (B.C.. 
272)i  It  was  at  last  oon^letely  snirpmided  with  walls  by 
order  of  Appios,  the  Roman  legate.  The  rnins  are  abont  two 
niiles  distant  from  the  modern  Mistra,  The  villages  of  Ma-^ 
gala  and  Psykhikd  ooonpy  a  part  of  the  immediate  site.  Bparta 
was  much  suhjeot  to  earthquakesy  and,  on  (me  of  these  oooa* 
sions,  prior  to  the  Pelqpoiuiesian  war,  only  five  hotiiBes  were  left 
standing. 

13v  Therapne^  on  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Eufotas,  and  south- 
east of  Sparta.  Hare  were  to  be  seen  the  temple  of  Menelans 
and  his  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  Helen.  The  rnins  are  near 
the  village  of  Amphi^u,  14.  Am^chB,  south  of  Sparta,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Enrotas.  It  was  one  of  th^  most  anoient  cities 
of  Laoooia^  having  been  founded  lo^g  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Dorians.  It  wad  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the.  Amyole^an 
ApoUo.  Hyaointhus,  the  favorite  of  Apollo,  was  fabled  to  have 
been  buried  beie.  It  was  also  oelebrated  as  the  birth-plaoe  of 
Castor  and  Polkix,  who,  aooording  to  anothelr  legend,  were  bom 
on  the  island  of  Pephnus.  The  country  around  was  beautifully 
wooded,  and  ia  so  still  at  the  pr^fsent  day.  .  Leake  places  the 
site  of  AmyotBB  at  Aia  Kf^riaki.  15,  SelUUiOf  Bome  distance 
to  the  north  of  Sparta,  near  the  confluence  of  ibe  (Enus  and 
Gongylus,  in  a  valley  confined  between  two  mountains,' named 
Euas  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which 
an  army  could  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  was  there- 
fore a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
A(k$ording  to  Boblaye  and  Hoss,  its  ^te  is  near  the  Khan  of 
Krevata.    LeiJ^e,  however,  places  it  more  to  tiie  south. 

6.  ARGOLIS. 
(A.)    Nami,  Bovkdab'iss,  4to. 

I.  Argdlis  derived  its  name  firom  the  Pelasgic  term  Argosj 
which  properly  meant  ^'  a  plaip,"  but  which  served  also  to  in- 
dicate as  well  the  district  of  country  afterward  called  Argohs, 
as  the  city  situate  therein.  Argos^  too,  as  has  already  been  re* 
marked,  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 

n.  Argolis  was  of  a  peninsular  shape  for  the  most  part,  and 
was.  bounded  on  the  north  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyoniai  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Laconia  and  the  Sinus  Ar*. 
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golicuSf  now  fhe  Gulf  of  Napoli^  ejid  <m  the  e&it  by  the  Sinms 
Saronicusy  now  Gulf  of  Engia,  Its  ^eatest  lengthy  meamred 
in  a  straight  line,  along  its  western  frontier,  was  nearly  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and  the  peninsular  part,  of  it  varied  from  twenty- 
five  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth. 

in.  Argolis  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  monntains,  which  ran 
nearly  in  a  continaed  line'  through  the  peninsula,  from  Mount 
Cyllene  in  Aroadia,.oii  its  northwestern  frontier^  in  an  eastward 
direction  to  the  promontory  of  Scylkeum.  These  mountains 
are  intersected  by  deep  v^dleys,  through  which  -flow  rivulets, 
generally  dry  during  sununer.  The  ancient  name  of  part  of 
this  ridge  was  ArachfUBUs^  which  was  crossed  dy  the  road  from 
Argos  to  EpidaurUs.  The  valleys  cire  very  numerous,  and  of 
greatest  b^^th  on  the  southern  side  of  the.  ridge,  but  none  pf 
them  are  of  any  great  extent.  That  in  which  Argos  and  M y- 
cen^  were  situate^  is  the  largest,  and  through  it 'flowed  the 
loaehus.  The  coast  is  of  an  irregular  shiape,  with  numerous 
indentations,  and  is.  generally  low.  The  only  good  harbor  was 
Naupliaj  now  Napoli  di  Eomania^  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Saronicus. 

(B.)  ;Skbtch  ov  Abgitb  Hibtobt. 

I.  Tb«  earliest  inhabitants  of -Argdlis  w^re  Pelaa^.  The  teim  Argo9  itaeff 
was.  one  ti  Pelasgic  origin,  and  we  find  it  applied  to  cities  in  Tbeaaaly  and  olher 
Quarters  of  Greece,  once  in  the  occupation  of  this  people.  On  the  arriTal  of 
Danaus,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  are  reported  to 
have  changed  theif  ancient  appellation  of  Pelasu  to  that  of  Danai.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  what  was  afterward  called  ^Argolis  acknoiniedged  the  an* 
thority  of  one  sovereign ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  generations,  a  division  took 
place,  by  vtrhich  Argos  and  its  territory  were  allotted  to  Acrisius,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Danaus,  whOe  Tiryns  and  the  maritime  country  became  the  inher- 
itance of  hif  brother  Proetns.  A  third  -kingdom  was  subseqaently  establiabed 
by  Perseus,  son  t)f  the  forpier,  who  founded  Mycene.  But  these  were  all  finaQy 
reunited  in  the  person  of  Atreus,  son  of  Pelops,  who  acquired,  in  right  of  the 
houses  of  Pelops  and  Perseus,  which  he  represented,  possession  of  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  ample  territory  came  in  course  (^snecessioiL 
to  Agamemnon. 

II.  After  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  the  crown  descended  to  Orestes,  and  sub- 
sequently to  his  son  Tisamenus,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclids.  Temenus,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Heroules,  now  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  Argives,  having 
acquired^a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the  power  of  their  sovereigns  as 
to  leave  them  but  the  name  and  semblance  of  kings.  At  lengthy  having  deposed 
Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenid  dynasty,  they  changed  the  constitution  into  a 
repnblican  foni)  ojf  government. 

ni.  In  the  more  certain  historical  ages,  Argos  becomes  first  koowii  to  as 
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when  ebgaged  in  war  with  the  SpartaoiB  respecting  the  tenitofy  of  Thyraa. 
This  war  was  contemporaneoas  with  the  capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyras.  Be(pre 
this  epoch  the  possessions  of  Argos  had  e^^teqded  along  theisoast  to  Cape  Ma- 
lea,  and  inchided  Cythera  and  other  jblands.  ,  At  a  later  period,  B.C.  408rthei«' 
was  another  contest  between  Argoe  and  Sparta,  in  which  Argoo  was  unsuccepa- , 
fill,  and  so  many  of  the  citizens  fell  in  battle,  that  the  slaves,  or  more  probably 
the  Periceci,  foand  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  goyernment,  and  are  said  to  have 
)retained*it  till  the  sons  of  their  masters  had  grown  np,  when  they  were  agabi 
e^cpoUed  from  th^  city.  It  was  probably  on  thiS'  adooont  that  the  ArglYes  took 
no  part  in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  though  many  belieTed  them  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Xerxes. 

Vf.  A  few  years  afterward  we  find  th^m  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  My* 
oene,  who  had  reftised  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Ar^osrand  had  been 
sapported  for  nuiny  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans.  M^cen«  fell, 
and  never  arose  again  from  its  ruins. 

V.  Though  Argos  remained  neutral  daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  Peloponiie- 
sian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times  opposed  to  the  Spartans,  and  she  at  last 
took  an  actire  paitwitli  the  Athenians.  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  Argives 
at  Maiitine'a,  B.C.  418,  dissolved  the  confederacj^  of  which  she  was  ,the  head, 
and  Argos  was  compelled  to  accept  an  aristocratic  constitution.  .  She  subse- 
quently shook  olTthe  yoke,  and  we  find  her  assisting  the  Thebans  at  the  battle 
pf  Manlinea,  BXI.-dOS^  But  her  history  becomes  gradually  less  impMtant ;  nor 
is  tliere  any  fact  worthy  of  being  noticed  till  the  unsuccessful  attenipt  made, by 
Pyrrhue,  B.C.  272,  to  take  the  city.  It  joined  the  Achsan  league,  and  eour 
tinned  to  form  a  pait  of  this  confederacy  until  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans. 

(G.)    Pl'acbs  iN'Akoolis. 

Asyancing  from  the  Laconian  frontier,  we  oome  to  the  small 
territory  of[  Cynuriaj  the  posseesioti  of  which  led  to  frequent 
disputes  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Its  principal  town 
was  Thyreai  near  which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fonght  be- 
tween  three*  hnndred  Spartans' and  an  equal  number  of  Argives. 
The  Argives  being  defeated  in  a  general  action  not  lofig  after, 
Thyrea  was  held  by  the  Spartans,  who  established  here  the 
j^ginetcB,  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  their  island 
by  the  Althenians.  Thyrea  was  afterward  ceded  by  treaty  io 
the  Argives.  Its  site^  was  probably  not  far  from  the  modern 
town  of  Astro.    The  Thyredtes  Sinus  is  now  the  Bay  o!  Astro. 

Leaving  Cynuria,  and  moving  upward  along  the  coast,  we 
come  to,  1.  Lemay  a  small  lake  or  marsh,  formed  by  several 
sources  which  discharged  themselves  into  its  basin.  It  was 
o^lebrated  as  tiie  scene  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and 
the  Hydra.  The  most  famous  of  tiie  streams  which  formed 
this  ]ak»  was  the  fountain  Amymone.  The  Lemean  Lake  is 
how  a  small  marshy  pool,  overgrown  with  reeds.  Bending  our 
course  around  the  head  of  the  bay,  we  oomeuaxtito,  ^Nauplia^ 
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tiie  port  of  Arges^  ntm  Napoli  di  Bomairia.  Both  in*  aiioient 
and  modem  times  this  has  been  an  important  harbor,  and,  in* 
4eed,  the  only  good  one  in  Argolis.  Z.ArgaSf  to  the  north* 
"West,  inland,  and.  still  preserving  its  nc^e.  It  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  oldest'  oily  of  Greeoe.  The  walls  of  this  oity 
were  construoted  of  nutssive  Uooks  of  stone,  qTi  in  other  words, 
were  of  Cyclopean  straotore.  It  was  also  protected  by  two  oi^ 
adels,  situated  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  fortifica* 
tkms  equally  strong.  The  prinoipal  one  was  named  Larissa. 
Argos  stood  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Inaohus^  In  Strabo's  time  it 
was  inferior  only  to  Sparta  in  coctent  and  population.  An  a<v 
count  of  the  River  Inachus  has  already  been  given  (p.  479). 

4.  MifCewBy  to  the  ncnrtheast  of  Argos,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Perseus  after  the  deatii  of  his  grandfitther  AcrisiaBL 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pelopides,  and  under  Agamemnon  at- 
tained to  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  power.  It  was  at- 
tacked aod  ciB4f>tiured  by  the  people  of  Argos,  B.C.  468,  who 
levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  enslaved  tiie  inhabitants.  Ao» 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  rel- 
ative to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the  two  re- 
pubU6s.  Modern  traveUer^  have  given  a  full  and  interesting 
aoeonnt  of  the  mins  of  this  place,  among  whioh  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  subterranean  chamber,  called  by  Pausanias  the 
Treasuiy  of  Atreus.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  still  remains  in  the 
same  state  in  whioh  it  was  when  seen  by  Panaanias,  and  also 
a  magnificent  vrall  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  l%e  ruins  are  dose 
to  tiie  village  oiErabata.  6.  Tit^m  ot  TirynthuSj  to  the  south- 
east of  Argo^  and  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  King  Prcetns,  bmther  of  Anrisius,  who, 
as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  ooostruction  of  his  citadel 
workmen-firom  Lyoia,  or,  in  other  words,  Cyolopean  bafldera 
Tiryns  is  oonneoted  with  the  legend  of  Hercules..  Alomena, 
his  mother,  vras  daughter  xst  Eieotiyon,  a  descendant  of  Proetus, 
and  the  crown  would  have  devolved  on  her  husband  Amphitryon 
had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos.  Her* 
oules,  however,  afterward  regained  possession  of  his  inheritance, 
vifheoce  he  derived  the  surname  of  Tirynthius^  This  oity  was 
destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  tiie  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Argos.  The  mins  are  still  very  imposing.  The 
general  form  of  the  citadel  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  ship  or  boat 
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6.  Ifirmtdnt,  on  tfie  sontheastem  'coast,  aad  some 
to  the  west  of  the  SeyUsui^  PronioQtoriam.  Aoooiding  tD. 
HovodotoBy  it  iras  founded  by  the  Ihryopea.  Thia  plaoe  was 
oAe  of  ocmsidemUe  inportaoeey  and  octttaiaed  many  templee, 
ooe  of  whkhy  that  of  Geres,  was*  famed  for  its  afibrding  an  in- 
violable refuge  to  suppliants.  Not  far  from  this  was  a  oave 
supposed  to  ootnmunioate  with  the. infernal  legk^iB.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  tins  speedy  deseent  to  Orous  that  the  Her- 
mionians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  Lasus,  an  early  poet  of  some 
note,  said  to  have  been  the  instruotot  of  Pindar,  was  a  natire 
of  this  place.  The  ruins  are  near  CdsMi  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Hydray  the  ancient  Hifdrea,.  The  bay  in  front  was  ^M 
the  Sinns  Hemuonicus,  now  O^fof  Casiri. 

This  part  of  the  Aigolio  coast  was  lined  with  several  snndl 
islands,  of  which  we  may  name  the  following :  1.  Aperlipiay 
now,  according  to  Cramer,  Bi^on  ;  but,  according  to  BoJ^ya 
and  Leake,  Dkoko.  2.  Httdrea^  now  the  cejebrikted  oommer- 
ciid  island  Hydra.  3.  Tiparevmsy  now  Spexzioy  and  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  commerce. 

Returning  to  the  main  land,  w6  ciMooe  to^  7.  ^l^mzene^  north* 
east  of  HerHUone,  and  scdd  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  city- 
It  derived  its  name  from  Trcezen,.  son  of  Pelope,  but  had  existed., 
long  before  this  period  under  the  severed  appellations  of  Orea, 
Althepia,  and  Posidonia.  TrcBzene  was  the  native  place  of 
ThesQUs^  and  here  he  long  resided.  In  the  Persian  war,  the 
TVoezenians  received  most  of  the  Athenian  fiunilies/virho  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  city.  From  the  description  which  Pau- 
sanias  has  given  of  its  buildings,  we  learn  that  it  was  stUl  a  flour- 
ishing town  in  the  seccNud  century  oltiie  Christian  era.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Damala,  The  harbor  of 
TroBzene  was  called  Pogotiy  from  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a 
curved  strip  of  land  which  resembled  <  <  a  beard."  Off  this  harbor 
was  the  island  otCalauria.  Neptune  had  &  temple  here,  ^ioh 
was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  In  this  sanctuary  De- 
mosthenes took  refuge,  and  here  he  ended  his  existence.  Co/- 
aUria  is  now  called  Poro.  8.  Methone  or  Metkana^  tQ  the  north 
of  Troezene,  and  now  Methana  or  Miione,  It  was  situate  on 
the  neok  of  a  peninsula.  In  its  vicinity*  were  some  hot  springs, 
produced  by  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
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9.  Epidaurusj  higher  np  on  the  oosast.  Its  earlier  name  was 
Epioan:^,  its  founders  having  been  Carinns,  as  Aristotle  report-^ 
ed,  who  were  afterward  joined  by  an  loniaiji  colony  firom  Attioa. 
Bpidaunis  was  celebrated  for  its  vines,  and  also  for  its  breed  of 
horses ;  but  its  greatest  celebrity  arose  from  its  temple  of  ^soa* 
lapius,  which  was  the  resort  of  invalids,  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
erected  on  the  ispot  where  ^sculapius  himself  was  said  to  have 
been  born'  and  brought  up.  Leake  makes  the  site  of  Epidaurus 
correspond  to  that  of.  Pidavro,  but  Boblaye  to  that  of  Nea 
JEpidavros. 

10.  Lessay  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,,  and  liear  Mens  Araoh* 
n^us,  which  mountain  is  mentioned  by  uSschylus  as  the  last 
station  of  the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Myden®.  Araohnseus  is  now  So- 
phico.  li,  Nem6aj  -some  distance  to  thd  northwest,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  the  Nemean  games  were  held.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  It  was 
not  a  city,  but,  like  Olympia,  a  sacred  spot^  with  temples  and 
other  buildings.  12.  Cleofue^  to  the  northeast,  situate  on  a  rock, 
and  well  fortified.  The  ruins  are  near  Kurten.  13.  J^AliuSj 
.  to  the  southwest,  and  properly  a  small  independent  republic, 
though  in  early  times  dependent  on  Myoense.  Its  ruins  are 
near  Agios  Oiorgtos.  ' 

'         .     iBOINA. 

1 

I.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  island  of  JEginoj  Ijing  as 
it  does  in  the  Sinus  Saronicas,  and  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  its  position, 
therefore,-  it  naturally  belongs  to  tb^  latter  country,  and  Homer,  moreorer,  has 
ranged  its  warriors  ui^der  the  standard  of  Dionaede,  sovereign  of  Aigos. 

II.  In  fabulous  times  this  island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  iEnone, 
which  it  afterward  exchanged  for  that  of  i£gina,  daughter  of  Asopus,  and 
mother  of  ^acos,  and  the  long  Hne  of  heroes  descended  from  him.  The  re- 
sown  of  the  iEacidae,  indeed,  reflected  no  small  glory  on  the  country  which  had 
givoR  them  biitb,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  its  inhabitants.  ^Egina 
subsequently  received  colonies  from  Crete^  Argos,  and  Epidaurus.  The  Cretan 
establishment  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Minos ;  tl^at  of  Argos  to  the  period 
in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant  of  that  city ;  white  the  Epidaurians  who  crossed 
over  into  the  island  were  a  detachment  of  those  Dorians  who  had  left  Argos 
under  Dei'phontes,  to  settle  at  Epidaurus. 

III.  iEgtna  soon  became  distinguished  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  eltensive  commerce  and  its  powerful  navy  enabled  it  to 
oontend  successfully  even  withr  the  power  of  Athens.  As  early  as  B.C.  563,  in 
ihe  reign  of  Amasis,  before  any  town  of  European  Greece  except  Corinth  had 

.  acquired  great  commercial  wealth,  We  find  that  ^gina  had  a  factory  established 
in  lower  Egypt  for  its  merchants.    The  island  was  -then  one  of  the  great  cen- 
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tnlb  of  the  Medkenranean  commeree.  .^Sgina  bad  also  a  Tsry  eariy.ailTer  coio- 
age,  and  many  of  its  eoina  still  exist.  Accordinff  to  th6  common  accoant,  the 
Ibiit  sflver  money  was  coined  here  by  Phidon  or  Aiigos,-  who  at  tiiat  time^held 
the  island  under  his  sway. 

rv.  Whenr  Xerxes,  invaded  Greece,  the  people  ofJB^xa  took  «  brilliant  part 
in  the  groat  sea  fight  of  Salamisi  •  They  sent  thirty  ships  besides  those  whidi 
guarded  their  t>wn  island,  and  were  allowed  to  have  acquitted  themseWes  better 
than  any  other  of  the  Greeks ;  which  tended  to  wipe  off  the  di^fracefhl  impu- 
tation of  previous  treachery  to  the  common  cause,  pf  which  they  were  app»> 
rently  not  altogether  guiltless.  This  event  may  be  fixed  as  the  latest  pe^od 
ja(  their  great  prosperity,  which  had  probably  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
After  the  Fersian  wars  the  old  jealousies  of  Athens  and  iEgina  again  broke  oat, ' 
and  finally  Tesulted  in  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  former,  add  the  expulaion 
of  the  inhabitants,  B.GJ  480.  A  renmant  of  them  were  restored  Jby  Lysander 
at  the  close  of  the  Pdoponnesiah  war,  B.G.  404 ;  but  ^gina  never  afterward 
recovered  its  importaaee. 

V.  The  capital  of  ihe  island  was  likewise  called  JEgindj  and  was  situate.in 
the  northwestern  part  of  it.  Its  vestiges  cover  at  the  present  day  an  extensive 
plain.  The  modem  name  of  the  island  is  S^gina  or  Engkia.  iBgina  is  ede> 
brated  for  its  remaioa  of  antiquity,  jparticnlaily  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Jo- 
piter  Panhellenins. 

7.  ARGADIA. 

(A.)    Namb,  BouNDABiBs,  dbc: 

L  Arcddia  wa3  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Aiccas, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  CalUsto,  who  ruled  atone  time  over  the 
oountry,  according  to  an  early  legend^  and  was  instructed  i9 
agriculture  by  Triptolemus. 

II.  Arcadia  was  bounded  on  tiie  north  by  Achaia^  on  tiie 
west  by  Elis^  on  the  south  by  Me^senia  and  Laconiaj  and  on 
the  east  by  Argolis. 

HI.  It  was  a  mountainous  region,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the'  Switzerland  of  Qreeoe,  thoqgh  its  mountains  are  of  much 
less  elevation.  The  centre  of  the  Pelojponnesus,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  high  table  land,  tri^versed  by  numerous  mount- 
ain ridges,  and  contains  the(  souroes  of  some  of  the  most  con* 
Biderable  rivers  that  flow  into  the  seas  around  the  peninsula. 

IV.  The  most  fertile  part  was  toward  the  south,  where  the 
oountry  sloped  off,  and  contained  many  firuitfiil  vales  and  nu- 
merous streams.  The  scenery  in  tiiis  quarter  is  still  very 
beautiful. 

.    (B.)      CHAiACTBR   OF  TBB    I  NR  A  BI  T  A  WT  8. 

I.  A9  Arcadia  is  a  mountainous  coudtry,  and  abounds  in  forests  apd  gtass 
xft&nds,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  determined  by  these  physical  circumstances.  The  tending  of  cattle, 
therefore,  and  hunting,  were  their  chief  occupations. ' 
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n.  To.  their  pattonl  mode  of  life  may  also  be  ascribed  tbe  attachment  of  the 
Aicadiana  for  music ;  and  henoei  also,  the  irorsbip  of  Pan,  as  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Arcadia.  It  was  their  diligent  coltiTation  of  music  which,  according  to  Po- 
lybius,  himself  an  Arcadian,  changed  his  countrymen  from  the  fierce  and  almost 
savage  chsraoter  which  they  had  in  their  early  state,  to  miMttess.  and  imoeeBt 
simplicity. 

lU.  llie  Arcadians,  like  the  people  of  Switseriand  al  the  present  day,  pos- 
sessed a  strong  Ioto  of  freedom,  and  likewise  a  Ioto  of  monoy »  ^9  wherever 
there  was  money,  70a  might  see  Arcadian  mercenary  troqpe. 

(C.)    Sketch  or  Ascadxan  Hxstobt. 

I.  AocosniNo  to  their  own  aooouBt,  the  Arcadians  had  occupied  the  cental 
puts  of  the  Peloponnesus  from  time  immemorial  According  to  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, they  expelled  a  prior  race  from  the  ooantiy .  Tkiey  appear^  in  fr^sl,  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  nation ;  and  hence  the  tradition,  that  a  long, 
named  Pelasgos,  taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the 
irtfipn  of  animals. 

II.  In  the  second  Mossenian  war,  B^CX  666-^6te,  we  find  the  Arcadians  under 
the  rule  of  a  monarch  named  Aristocwtes,  whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  ae* 
Qouat  of  his  treacherous,  behavior  to  the  Messeoians;  and  the  oonatiy  was 
thereupon  divided  into  a  number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  says  that  they 
took  part  with  the  ot^r  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  and  that  they  sent  to  Ther- 
mopyle  a  body  of  two  thousand  one  hotidied  and  twenty  men. 

III.  Their  histoiy,  however,  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  this,  dearly  shows 
that  they  did  not  possess  tbe  feelings  of  a  united  people.  They  were,  as  already 
remarked,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  behalf  of  any 
one  willing  to  pay  them.  In  the  celebrated  Sicilian  expedition  they  weie  fonnd 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  nation  till 
they  had  founded,  under  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  the  city  of  Megalopolis, 
B.C.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  countiy. 

IV.  From  this  time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a  confederate  state,  with  a  gen- 
eral council  to  manage  the  afihirs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  members,  called  ol  fiiipioi ;  and  if  it  were  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  soine  mistake.  What  makes  it  still  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it 
possessed  the  executive  and  judicial  powerET,  but  not  the  legislative,  which  n- 
sided  in  the  whole  assembled  people. 

y.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  the  countiy  a  prey  to  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  Achsan  league  did  not  relieve  them 
from  their  difficulties,  or  enable  them  to  re-establish  peace  and  security.  TIm 
Romans  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  their  country,  and  indoded  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

(D.)      PLAOBBlwAaOAniA. 

1.  MiantinSaj  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  ArtemisiuSy  on  tbe  boT' 
ders  of  Argolis,  and  nearly  dae  west  from  Argos.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  oelebrated  cities  of  Arcadia,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  fonnded  by  Mantineus,  son  of  Lyoon.  Mantinea 
was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  OpMs^  and  was  at 
first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets,  which  were  afterward 


fxdleoted  into  one  dty;  and^  previous  to  the  fbnnding  of  Me- 
galopolis, was  the  largest  luoid  most,  populous  place  in  Arcadia. 
Ti!he  great  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  its  plain  between 
the  Boeotians  and  Spaftans,  in  whioh  Epaminondas  was  slain. 
The  ruins  axe.  new  called  Palmopoli.  2.  OrckomSnuSj  to  the 
northwest), also  a.  veiy  ancient  city,. and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bcsotia.  The  adi^oent 
plain  wasfin  ,  g«at  measure,  occupied  by  a  smaU  lake  formed- 
by  the  rain  wa,toi  which  descended  firom  the  neighboring,  bills. 
The  site  of  this  city  is  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  village 
of  Kalpaki.  3.  Stymphdlus^  to  the  northeast,  founded  by 
Stymphalus,' son  of  Areas,  and  palled  by  Pindar,  from. its  great 
antiquity,  the  mother  of  Ardadia.  Near  the  town  was  a  lake 
of  the  saiQC  name,  onee  the  fabled  haunt  of  tiie  birds  ^balled 
Stymphalides,  which  were  destroyed  by  Hercules.  The  town 
stood  on  the.  northern  shore  of  ihe  lake.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  modem  J^ionia^  according  to  Leake. 

4.  PhenSuSy  to  the  northwest.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
here  after  his  departure  from  Tiryns.  Homer  mentions  jt 
among  the  principal  Arcadian  cities.  It  was  surrounded  by 
extensive  marshes,  formed  principally  by  the  River  Aroaniua  - 
These  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the  whole  country,  andf 
to  have  destroyed  the  ancient  town.  Its  ruins  are  near  the 
village  of  Phonia.  Between;  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  rose 
Mount  Cpllmey  the  loftiest  and  most  eelebrated  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  and  on  which,  according  to  the  poets.  Mercury  was 
born.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  him  on  its  summit.  The 
modem  n&me  is  Zi/fia.  5.  NpnacriSf  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
confines  of  Achaia.  It  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and, 
pJBxpendicular  rocks,  >over  whigh  a  torrent  called  Styx  precipi- 
tated itself  to.  join  the  River  Crathis.  The  waiters  were  said  to 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  corroding  metals 
and  other,  hard  substances.  The  fall  of  the  Styx  is  now  called 
Mauronero^  or  "the  Black  Water." 

6.  CiUoTy  nearly  due  west  from  Pheneus,  and  a  town  of  some 
celebrity.  There  was  a  fountain  here,  which  made  those  who. 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  The  town  was  situate  on  the 
River  Clitor,  k  tributary  of  the  Aroanius.  The  ruinii,  now 
called  Palaqpolii  are  near  the  modern  Jifazi.  .  7.  CyfUBtha,  to 
the  northwest,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Aroanius. 

Pp 
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The  inhabitants  yrere  depraved  and  barbarona,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  their  negleot  of  mnaio,  to  :whioh  the  other  Aroadian&paid  ae 
much  attention.  Near  the  tcmn  was  a  feuntain  oalled  AlyssuSf 
from  its  onrkig  hydrophobia.  C jnsetha  probably  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  modern  CcUavrita.  8.  P^aphis,  some'distanoe  to  tiie 
southwest,  on  the  River  Eryroanthns,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
monntain  of  the  same  name.  Mount  Brymanthns  is  celebm- 
ted  in  fable  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
oules.  The  River  Erymanilnis  is  now  the  Do f  ana.  The  ra- 
ins of  Psophis  are  near  the  Ahofi  of  Tripakimo*^  9.  Her^ta^ 
some  distance  to  the  southwest,  between  the  Ladon  and  Alpha- 
us,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter  strc^fm.  It  was  near  the  oonfines  of  Elis, 
whioh  oonntry  frequently  disputed  its  po^eessim  with  Arcadia. 
Its  aite  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  vUlage  of  Aiani,,  10.  AIu 
pheray  to  the  southwest,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
occupied  by  the  Eleans  after  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  Me-> 
galopolis.    Its  site  corresponds 'to  the  mbdem  Nerovitza. 

11.  MegdlljpdliSj  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia.  It  i^as  the  most  recent  o{  all  the  Ar- 
cadian tcjwns,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  and  was  situate  in 
a  wide  and  fertile  plain  watered  Iqr  the  Helisson,  whioh  nearly 
divided  tjhe  town  into  two  equal  parts.  It  was  founded  by  the 
advice  of  JBpaminondas,  as  a  check  upon  the  Spartans,  with 
whom  the  Megal(^litans  often  came  subsequently  into  coI« 
Ikion;  It  was  at  last  surprised  by  them  and  destroyed.  The 
Acheeans  restored  it  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  but  it  never 
rose  to  its  former  flourishing*  condition.  Megalopdis  was  the 
birth-plaoe  of  Philoposmen  and  Polybius.  Its  site  is  in  part  oc- 
cupied iby  the  modem  Sincmo.  12.  Lyeosnra^  to  the  northwest, 
and  whioh  Pausanias  makes  to  have  been  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  It  still  contained  a  few  inhabitants  when  he  made  the 
tour  of  Arcadicu  It  was  situate  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lyc&eua 
On  this  mountain  Jupiter  was  worshipped,  and,  according  to 
the  Arcadians,  he  was  bom  oi|  its  summit  Mount  Ifycsns 
was  also  saored  to  Pan^  yAio  had  a  temple  here,  near  which  tte 
Lycsean  games  were  performed.  On  the  eastem  side  of  the 
mountain  yitb&  the  temple  of  Apollo  Parrfaasius.  The  modem 
name  of  Mount  Lycsus  is,  in  its  northern  part,  Dioforii,  and 
in  its  8outhem>  Tetrazi. 
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'13.  Phigalidj  to  tl^e  West  of  Ljrcosara,  and  beyond  tbe  Ili:ver 
Platanistas,  on  thd  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  which 
overbmig  tbe  bed  of  the  Neda.  It  wae  said  to  have  been  found* 
ed  by  Phigaltn,  0011  of  Lyoaon.  The  site  is  snpixieed  to  be 
oooilpied_iy-tbe-itl6dern  town  otPaulizmcL  The  so-called  Phi- 
galean  marbles  are  a  series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  pre- 
served in'  the  British  Museum,  and  derive  their  name  from 
having^  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  ten^ple  at  the  an* 
mnt  BassiBj  on  Mount  Cotylon,  not  fai^  fh»n  ther  site  of  Phi-* 
galea.  The  subjects  represented  in  them  are  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  LapithGe,  and  that  of  tbe  Greeks  and  ^mazoua^ 
These  sculptures  show  a  fine  school  of  design,  and  are  to  be  re^ 
.ferred  to  about  the  same  period  with  that  when  the  Parth^on 
was  erected  at  Athens.  ^14.  Tegia^  to  the  northeast  of  Mega- 
lopolis, and,  next  to  Mantinea,  the  most  ancient  city  oS  Arcadia* 
The  TegeatGB  were  early  distinguished  for  their  valor,  and  gained 
many  victories  over  the  Spartans.  They  furnished  three  thou- 
sand soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Plateee.  It  was  the  <»ily  towil 
pf  Areadia  which  in  Strabo's  time  preserved  any  degree  of  con- 
sequence  and  prosperity.  Its  remains  are  to  be.  seen  about  an 
hour  east  of  Tripolizzay  at  a  site  now  qalled  Piali.      , 

Between  Megalopolis  and  Tegea  extended  the  range  of  Mount 
M(6nalus^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Arcadia,  and  sacred  to* 
Pah,  whose  favorite  haunt  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The' sur- 
rounding  district  was  called  from  it  McBnaHayOt  theMsmalian 
region.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  range  is  Botnoi 
according  to  Cramer.  Leake,  hpwever,  gives  the  naxne  of  the 
highest  summit  as  4ia»». 

GRECIAN  isLANDa 

LC¥0L1D£& 

I.  Thb  Dame  Cydade*  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Oteeka  to  (fast  diuter 
(tt^cXof )  of  iBlaada  which  encircled  Deht.  Stuabo  says  that  the  Cyctaides  wei^ 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  bqt  were  afterwattt  inc^rtesed  to  fifteen.  .  T'hese, 
aa  ve  team  from  Artemidonis,  were  Ceds,  CytkHM;  SeriphoB,.  llfelot,  Sfiph$i09i 
€Hpt9lo9t  PtepfwihM,  OMtroB^  Pitoi^  Naio^y  Syrot,  Mycdnm,  TenM,  Andro^t  m)d 
Cfyarm,  which  last,  however,  Strabo  himself  was  desirons  of  elckiding,  /hMtt  its 
being  a  merd  rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos. 

II.  It  appears  fh»m  the  Greek  historians  that  the  Cychtdes  were  -fifBt  inhale 
ited  by  the  ]Phenicians»  OaHaas,  and  Leleges,  whose  piratical  habits  renderetl 
them  formidable  to  .the  cities  on  tbe  continent,  till  they  were  conquered  and 
finally  extirpated  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete.    These  islands  ware  snbseqnentl]^ 
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occupied'for  a'short  time  by  Poljisnites^  tyraat  of  Satnoe*  and  by  the  PeretniB  ; 
bat  after  the  battle  .of  My cale^hey  became  dependent  on  Athens. 

IH.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation ;  others  are  composed 
almost  enthely  of  a  pare  white  inarble,  of  which  the  Pahan,  from  Paibs,  where 
it  was  formerly  most. worked,  is  ofteik  mentioned  by^  ancient  writevs.  •  Thi^ 
now  form  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

L  DELOS. 

.  I.  AccoRDiira  to  the  poetic  tradition,  Delos  was  originally  a  floating  island, 
moving  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ^gean,  until  Neptune  caused  it  to  become 
manifest  (d^Xoc)  above  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  made  it  stand  firm,  for  the 
purpose  of  reoeiviog  Latona  when  about  to  be  delivered  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
It  bad  several  other  hncieftt  names,  such  as  Astoria,  Ortygia,  Lagia,*^  dec  It 
was  named  Ortygia  from  Sprv^t  "  a  quail,"  and  Lagia  from  Xo)^, "  a  hare,"  the 
island  abounding  with  these.  On  this  account,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  not 
aUowed  to  have  dogs  at  Delos, /because  they  destroyed  the  quails  and^  bares. 

JI.  Delos  was.  celebrated  from  the  earliest  jtimes  as  a  seat  of  the  wocship  of 
Apollo,  it  being  his  natal  island.  His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother  Latona 
were  in  the  town  of  Delos,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain^  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Cyntkus,  whence  ApoDo  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Cyntkiut,  and  Diana  that.of.Cyn^Mo.  The  River  InopuM 
ran  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  town. 

ni.  Delos  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lonians  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  and 
athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and  singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honor  of 
Apollo.  Polycrates  of  Samoa  consecrated  the  adjoining  island  ofRhetua  to  the 
Delian  god,  and  joined  it  to, Delos  by  a  chain.  Delos  fell  into  the  power' of  the 
Athenians  in  the  tin^e  of  Pisistratus,  and  then  a  partial  purification  of  the  island 
took  place  by  the  removal  of  the  tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple. 
In  the  year  426  B.O.,  a  complete  purification  of  Delos^was  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  it  was  proclaimed  that  no  one  should  theneefoith  die  or  be  bom  in 
the  island,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring  forth  should  be  sent  over 
to  Rhenea. 

IV.  The  Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and  sent  thither  annually  a  sacred 
vessel  called  the  Theoris,  in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  The- 
seus from  the  Cretan  tribute.  In  422  B.C.,  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  Athenians  removed  the'whole  population  to  Adramyttium,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnaces,  and  where  many  of  them 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Persians.  Finally,  however,  the  Atheni- 
ans restored  those  that  survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 
as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the  war  proceeded  from  the  anger 
o(  the  god  on  account  of  their  conduct  toward  this  unfortunate  people.  They 
had  removed  them,  in  the  first  instance,  because  not  satisfied  with  the  purifica- 
tions which  the  island  had  undergone. 

v.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Delos  succeeded  to  the  com- 
merce of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time  veiy  flourishing ;  but  the  generals  of 
Mitl^radates  having  landed  there  in  the  war  between  that  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  Taid  .waste  by  them,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
desolation.  In  the  days  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  eanied  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive slave  trade  with  CilJcia,  and  thousands  of  slaves  were  landed  and  sold 
in  a  single  day.  The  modem  names  of  this  little  island  are  Delo,  DiUj  and 
It  i»  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rook. 
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a  CE08,  CTTRM08,  AUD  BEIUPBtJCL 

I.  Ceoiy  now  Zea^  Utj  off  tb&  promontory  of  Snniam.  It  ono^  poo&essed  four 
towns,  nftmely,  lulii,  Carthad^  Coresia,  and  Pmessa  (tlot^Mva).  Of  these,  Inlia 
was  the  largest,  and  its  site  eorresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Zea,  which  gives 
name  io  the  whole  island.  lulis  was  the  birth-place  of  Simonides  and  his 
nephew. 

n.  Cytkmu,  now  Thermioj  lay  to  the  sontheast  of  Ceos.  It  had  a  town  named 
Gythnns,  and  now  TAermui,  from  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  and  this  mod* 
em  name  has  become  that  of  the  whole  island.  Cythnus  was  famed  in  ancient 
times  for  these  hot  'springs,  and  also  for  its  cheese.^ 

III.  Senphos  to  the  sonth  of  Cythnos,  is  now  Serpko,  It  was  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus, 
who  chfl»iged  Polydectes,  king  of  the  island,  and  his  subjects  into  stones,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Danae.  Strabo  seems  to  account  for 
this  fable  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  In  Juvenal*d  time  state  prisooerf 
were  sent  thither. 

aM^LOB  AND  SIPHN08. 

• 

I.  Mel9»,  now  MUOf  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  seven  hundred  stadia  from  th& 
Sdjllieum  Promontoriom,  and  nearly  as  many  from  the  Dictynneum  Promon- 
torium  of  Cr^te.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  PhcenicianSf  and  afterward  col- 
onized by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tlie  chief  town  was  also  called  Melos.  This 
island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who  put  all 
the  ^ales  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  and  children,  and  sent  five  hundred 
colonists  into  the  island.    Melos  was  a  very  rich  and  productive  isle. 

n.  Siphnott  now  SipkarUo,  lay  to  the  southeast-of  Seriphus,-  and  northeast  of 
Melos.  It  contained  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polyerates,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Siphnians  surpassed  those  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  then^ 
to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of  .the  most  opulent  cities,  and  their 
own  buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  j^arian  marble.  They  after- 
war4,  however,  sustaii^ed  a  heavy  loss  by  a  deacobt  of  the  Samians,  who  levied 
upon  the  is^nd  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  talents.  In  Strabo's  time,  this 
idhad  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as,  to  give  rise  to  proverbs, 

4.€IM5Lir8,  PREPESINTHUS,  AND  OLEABUa 

I.  Cinwlusr  DQ^  Cimoli  or  ArgenUera,  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Melos,  ^nd  be-  "^ 
tween  that  island  and  Siphnos.    It  produced  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth,  which  was. 
of  ^at  use  in  whitening  eldth.    Its  figs  also  were  muph  esteemed,    "l^he  island 
was  of  small  size.    The.  town  of  Cimolus  was  situate  on  its  western  side. 

II.  PrepesifUhust  a  small  island  between  Cimolus  ahd  Olearos,  and  now,  ac- 
cording to  Cramer,  Spotiko  or  DupoHko.  Others,  however;  give  the  modem 
name  as  Strongylo* 

III.  OUarotf  now  ArUiparo,  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Pares.  The 
ancients  made  the  intervening  space  eighteen  stadia.  It  is  fanaous  in  modern 
times  for  its  grotto. 

5.  PAROS  AND  NAX08. 

I.  Paros,  now  Paroy  to  the  northeast  of  Siphnos,  was  celebrated  for  its  beau-' 
tifnl  marble.    Its  early  prosperity  is  evinced  by  the  colonies  it  established  at 
Thasos,  atid  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.    During  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  it  was  the  most  flourishing  and  important  of  the  Cyclades.    After  the  battle 
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of  Marathon  it  was  besieged  in  Tain  by  MHti^dea  for  twenij^aix  daja,  and  tb«» 
proved  the  cause  of  liie  disgraoe.  The  marble  qnairiea  weve  on  Ifoonl  Jr«r- 
p€*$a.    Parod  was  the  birth-|4aoe  of  the  poet  Arohilodraa. 

11.  Nuxog,  DOW  iVofta,  lay  to  the  east  of  Faroe,  a^d  was  the  ioofeat  of  the 
Cyidadcif.  It' was  first  peopled  by^the  Oarians,  bni  afierwav^  reeeived  a  coisBy 
of  looians  from  Athens.  The  (aHare  ef  the  expedition  nadertaken  bgr  the  Fsr* 
aians  against  this  ishmd,  a^  the  suggestion  of  Aristaiporas,  led  to  the  reydlfc  of 
the  Ionian  stales.  Not  long  alter/ howoTer,  it  was  conquered  by  the  PeniaB 
fleet  under  0ditis  and  Artapheraes,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  temples,  and  ei^ 
slaTed  the  inhabitants.  It  soodi  faowerer,  recovered  from  this  blow.  Naxos 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  whe,  according  to  one  l^gopd,  was 
bora  here.  The  princqal  town  was  Nam$ ;  there  w^re  also  two  otherPk  named 
Ay«a  and  Tra^ia. 

&  BTR06  ARD  VTC^IfOS. 

-  J.  fihraot,  now  Syra,  lay  between  Cythnos  and  Rheneh,  and  was  e^tehrated 
H>T  having  given  birth  to  Pherecydes  the  philosopher.  At  the  present  day,  the 
•exceDence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  central  situation,  have  made  it  a  coosiderahle 
pommerctal  dep6t.  It  is  the  pnncij^al  seat  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  to  the 
Levant. 

II.  Mydnrntf  A  little  to  the  east  of  Delos,  was  9  poor  and  barren  irisnd,  and 
the  inhabitants  iwnse^ently  were  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  They  are  said 
to  have  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age,  wheace  the  name  of  Myconi«n  was  pro- 
verbiaUy  used  to  designate  a  bald  person,  -^t  was  also  said  that  the  giants  whom 
Hercules  had  cooqnered  lay  in  a  hi^ap  uUder  this  island ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise 
to  another  saying  QUa  M^«oyor),  applied  to  those  authors  xwlio  eoalosedly  mixed 
together  things  which>ought  to  have  been  treated  pf  separate^.  The  islaiid  had 
two  towns.    Its  modern  name  is  AfycMt. 

7.  TERO8,  AND&OSk  A*.  '    ' 

I.  T9nm,  now  Tmo^  lay  to  the  northwest  of  Myoonos.  It  was  dso  called 
HydruuAt  froih  tiie  abundance  of  its  springs.  Near  the  town  of  Tenos  was  a 
temple  of  Neplnn^  hM  in  gseat  veneration,  and  mnoh  frequented  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  islee. 

II.  Afuhro^,  noiw  Andr^  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  pretedlng.  The  island 
whis  a  poor  one,  and  was  fruitlessly  sought  to  be  reduced  by  Themiatodes. 
Eventually,  howoTer,  it  was  rendered  tributary.  . 

in.  OyiruM,  the  last  of  the  Cydades.  60  wretched  and  poor  was  thb  banen 
rock,  inhabited  t^  only  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  deputed  one  of  their  number 
to  go  to  Augustus,  then  St  Corioth  after  the  battle  of  Adfum,  to  petition  that 
tlieir  taxes,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachma,  might  be  di- 
minished, as  they  were  not  able  to  raise  more  than  one  hundred.  '  It  became 
aubse^uently  notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  crimiaals  or  suspected  persons  were 
banished  by  the  Romaq  emperors.    The  modern  name  is  OkUnam. 

».  SPORADCS. 

Tan  Greeks  comprised  under  the  name  of  Sporides  the  numerous  islhnds 
McaiUred  around  the  Cyclades,  with  which,  in  iact,  several  df  them  are  iater- 
mixed,  and  those  a)so  which  h^  toward  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice : 

.  1.  Therat  now  Santorin,  a)>out  sevein  hundred  stadia  to  the  north  of  Crete,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  in  circumfQience.    It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
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•0tion  of  fluhmiTiw  in,  as  well  sst'tbe  ii^and  of  TWona  eoatigaoM  \m  it 
This  lottor  iBtiU  feUiss  its  nime.  TheiB  waa  first  oocapied  by  the  Ph<enieiatia, 
but  was  aAenrard  ootoaiaad  by  the  Laoedntnoniaas,  who  settled  there  the  d6- 
aoendsBta  of  the  llioycv  after  they  had  beeo  expelled  firote  Leamos  by  ihe  Pe^ 
Issgi.  SevSral  feaeratioaa  afterward,  a  pcdoay  was  led  from  this  island  under 
Battos,  a  dowendant  of  the  MinyB)  into  Afi^ca,  and  there  foiuided  the  city  of 
Cyrenoi  about  630  B.C.  8.  AnSepkt^  now  Anphio,  to  (he  east  of  libera.  It  was 
so  named,  according  to  ApoHonhis,  from  the  circumstance  of  ApoUo's  having 
speared  {&va^veaBat)  in  this  quarter  to  the  Argonauts  in  a  stomi.  A  temple 
was,  ta  eonseqoence,  eveeted  to  htm  in  this  island,  upder  the  name  of  MgUitt 
(AlyAi^r)i  W*theTadiant  one."  •       :     ^ 

-  8.  JTof ,  north  of  Then,  and  now  Nio,  Here,  aeeording  to.  some  aocoants, 
HoAer  was  interred.  It  was  also  said  that  his  mother  was  a  hative  of  tins 
island.  4^  Sieinoit  to  the  west  of  los,  now  SUdno,  bat  originally  ealled  (Eaoe, 
from  the  qoaniity  of  wine  which  it  produced.  5,  PkoUgandrtti,  to  ttie  west  of 
Sieinosi  now  PitliaMtio.  It- was  so  barren  and  rooky  that  Aratos  called  it  the 
iron  isle.  6.  Dar^ui,  to  the  northeast  of  loe,  and  now  Uddia.  7.  Amorgrat,  to 
the  east  of  Dooysa,  and  jaow  Amorgo.  It  was  of  eonsideraiUe  sise,  .and  contaiaed 
three  towns,  namely,  Arcestnet  now  Arkesini;  ^guUuSf  now  Porto  S.  Anna ;  and 
Bitnooj  now  Fmo  Bathy.  Amorgos  gate  its  nanie  to  a  pecttiiar  Icind  of  flax . 
{^pjif)  prodnced  here,  and  remaricable  for  its  line  quality.  It  was  also*  the 
birth-place  of  Sunonides,  the  iambic  poet.  8.  Astypalia,  to  the  southeast  of 
Amorgos,  and  now  Stanpalia.  .It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
said  that  hares  haying  been  introduced  into  this  island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so 
OTerrun  hy  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  compiled  to  consult  an  oracl^,  which 
adyised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and  that  in  pne  year  six  thousand  were 
caught.  •  9.  Tibs,  to  the  southeast  ofthe  preceding,,  and  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
.Minor.  It  was  noted  for  a  particular  ointment  made  there.  *  The  modem  name 
is  Epiteopia,  10.  Niiprui,  to  the  northwest  of  Telos.  According  to  the  legend, 
it  was  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  order  that  he  might  hurl  it  against 
the  giant  Pdybotes.  The  modem  name  is  Nisari.  11.  Carp^hus,  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  now  Scarpanto.    It  contained  four  towns. 

8.  C  Iv  £  T  A*  A 

\  1.  Name,  DaBOBiPTipK,  dto- 

I.  CrUa,  now  CUmdia,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Meditemneaa  Sea* 
and  lay  to  the  south  of  all  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades.  *:  It  was  febled  to  hate 
derired  its  name  from  the  Ouretes,  who  are  said  to  have  been  its  first  inhabit- 
ants. 

.II.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles;  its 
breadth  is  very  unequal.  In  some  phices,  toward  the  middle  of  the  island,  it  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  broed ;  in  others,  about  twenty  miles.  Between  the  4m» 
pkmaUinu  8imu  aadPhmnuc  PortuM  it  is  only  ten  miles ;  and  io  the  eastern  j^ert^ 
hetween  t^e  Didjfmi  8inuM  end  Hiergpiftna,  it  is  merely  six  miles  aeross. 

III.  Crete  has  three  prifKsipal  capes :  1.  Salmonhim  Prmiundmwm,  now  Caps 
Salmons^  at  the  eastern  extremity.  3.  Coryeum  Promontoriumj  now  Cape  JCar»* 
Mfta,  at  the  western  end,  looking  toward  the  Peloponn^as.  8.  Crtft  Metopon, . 
new  Cape  Crio,  at  the  aouthweatera  eztretaiity.  Its  coast,  especially  toward  the 
north,  is  indented  by  deep  guUs.  The  southern  ooast  is  ragged  and  iron  boond. 
A  eontinuous  mass  of  highland  -runs  throogh  the  whole  length  of  tha  islandt 
about  the  middle  of  which»  Mount  lie,  now  called  Pnloraih  iiaea  &t  above  the 
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test,  t9  the  height  of  .sevea  thoaaand  six  bandfed  and  80?eat74tNir  feet  The 
mountaips  in,  the  western*  put  were  called  Lrnei  Montu  (Aeti«d  'O/Hf).  The 
rivers  are  only  a  kind  of  torrents,  rery  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 

tV.  The  modem  name  Candia  qomes  from  the  Arabic  CktaidML,  an  appeDa- 
Hon  given  by  the  Saracens  to  the  town  founded  by  them,  and  whieh  still  ezisli 
as  the  capital  of  the  island,  signifying  **  an  IntreDchment" 

3.  SketchofCbbtanHistosy.  ' 

I.  Historians  and  poets  tell  us  of  a  king  called  Minos,  who  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war,  &nd  resided  at  Cno^us.  He  ruled  over  the  greater  piurt  of  the  island. 
Minos  was  the  legislator  of  the  country,  and  hi&laws  became  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  from  them.  Lycurgus»  in  particular,  is  said  to  have 
taken  many  of  the  features  of  the  Spartan  constitution  from  the  Cretan  qpde. 
Minos  was  also  the  first  who  had. a  navy.  He  cleared  the  Grecian  seas  of  pi- 
rates, and  expelled  the  Oarians  from  the  Cydades...  Idomenens,  a  grandson  of 
Minos,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  went  with  Agamemnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 
On  his  return,  however,  he  was  driven  from  his  thrpne  by  a  ^tion,  and  sailed 
to  lapygia  in  Lower  Italy,  where  he  founded  Salentum.  At  ti^is  period  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  piized  popli^lation  of  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
T|ie  eastern  paits  of  the  island  wore  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  under  the  con^ 
mand  of  Althamenes  of  Argost  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  and  the  fijundation  ef 
Megasa. 

II.  After  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  the  principal  cities  of  Crete  fonned 
themselves  into  several  republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  while  others 
weace  connected  by  federal  ties.  These,  though  not  exempted  ftom  the  dissen- 
sions which  so  universally  distracted  the. Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
time  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the  good  Bystem  of  laws  and 
education  which  had  been  so  early  instituted  thcpughout  the  isfauid  by  the  laws 
oC  Minos.  Ths  Cre^n  -soldiers  were  held  in  high  estimi^on  as  light  troops  and 
archers.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  was  decidedly  bad,  and 
they  were  accused  of  habitual  iying  and  deception,  and  of  the  grossest  iouno- 
rality. 

III.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  67,  under  the  command  of  the 
proconsul  Quintus  Metellus.  It  became  a  Roman  province,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  to  Cnosus.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Roman  ehiperors^  and  afterward  to 
the  Byzantines,' until  A.D.  638,  when  it  v^as  conquered' by  the  Saracens,  who 
built  the  town  of  Candta^  which,  besides  giving  name  to,  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island. 

__  _    i 

8.  Places  in  Cebtb. 

HomB,  in  one  (nssage,  {II.,  2»  649),  ascribes  to  Crete  one  hundred  cities,  and 
in  another  (Oii.,  20, 174)  only  ninety.  This  variation  has  been  accounted  lor 
by  some  on  the  supposition  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  founded  subse- 
qnentiy  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  '  Others,  however^  affinned  that  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  the  ten  deilcieBt  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  Idomeneus. 
In  the  present  enumeration  we  will  name  merely  a  few  of  the  most  important 
places. 

1.  J^halaaama,  to  the  south  of  Corycum  Promontorium,  and  a  port  of  sone 
eoDsequence  in  this^  the  western-  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the  nearest  Crscan 
harbor  to  the  Peloponnesus.  2.  Cydtmia,  to  the  east,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and.  important  towns  of  Crete.  It  was  said  to  have 
beenibnndedbyapartyofSamiaQs,  exiled  bx  Polycrates.    The  MdUum  Cyio^ 
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mum,  or  *<-Qiiiiioe,''  derived  its  nune  ftem  this  place.  *  Its  mine  are  pn  the  site 
of  JeranU.  3.  AmpHmalla,  to  the  soafheast,  near  the  modern  fortress  ofArmrro. 
4^  Cnasus  or  GnUus,  aokne  dktanoe  to  the  east,  the  aneient  royal  city  of  Crete, 
aad  capital  of  Atinoe.  Its  earlier  name  was  Oizraftw,^  according  to  Strabo. 
Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  oonstnicted  by  Deddlus,  but  of 
which  no  traces  remaibed  in  the  time  of  Diodoms.  Cno^us  lon^  preserved  its 
rank  among  the  chief  cities  of  Crete,  and  by  its  alliance  with  Gqrtys  obtained 
the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  The  vestiges  of  this  place  are  dis- 
cernible to  the  east  of  the  modem  town  of  Candia,  The  precise  site  of  the  rains 
is  called  Lang  Candia. 

£.  AftRoa,  some  distance  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the  Didymi  Stmuif  now  Gulf 
of  MitabtUo.  Here  is  the  narrowest,  part  of  the  island,  the  distance  across  to 
IQerapytna  being  merely  six  miles:  To  the  soatheast  is'  Mont  DieUj  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  and  now  Lassiti  or  Last/a.  Here  was  the  Dictsean 
cave,  in  which  the  infant  Jove  was  fed  by  bees.  6.  Hierapytna,  on  the  southern 
eoast,  and  directly  across  from  Minoa.  ft  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Coiybaotes.  It  ivas  successively  called 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camirus,  and  Hierapytna.  The  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
motlem  Girqpietra.  7.  Lychu,  to  the  niorthwest,  and  an  important  town  in, the 
days  of  Isomer  and  Hesiod.  A<;cording  to  the  latter  poet,  Jupiter  was  brought 
up  on  Mount  JBgstks  in  its  vicinity.  Lyotus  sufisequently  received  a  Laoe- 
domonian  colony:  It  was  destroyed,  however,  by  the  Cnosians.  The  inhabit*' 
ants  ranked  high  in  regard  to  moral  character  among  the  other  Cretans.  8.  JV»- 
tu9f  to  the  southwest,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  island.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Hierapytna.  The  ruins  are  near  Castet  Belvedere. 
9.  Gortye  or  GortynAf  to  the  west,  and  next  to  Cnoeus  in  splendor  and  import^ 
taice.  It  was  situate  on  the  River  Letheeus,  ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea, 
and  had  two  harbors,  Lebena  and  MeiqUa.  To  the  northwest  was  the  Qretan 
Moiint  Ida,  now  Ptihriti.  10.  Pheemx  Portu9,  farther  to  the  west,  and  now 
probably  Ctutel  Franco,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sphakia.  The-  ship  which  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  to  Rome  endeavored  to  put  in  here  before  it  was  overtaken  by. 
the  tepipest.  In  the  westemoiost  part  of  (he  island  were  the  Leuci  Montea,  now 
Aofro  Vouna. 

The  Grecian  islands  that  remain  to  be  described  will  be  noticed  under,  the 
head  of  itfia. 

ASIA.'..- 

1.  Name. 

I.  HoufiR  applies  the  name  of  Asia  to  a  fflmall  district  of 
MflBonia  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  River  Cayster. 
^  n.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ionian  Oreeks,  on  their  first  ar- 
rival on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  found  the  name  of  Asia  at- 
tached to  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it  to 
their  European  countrymen,  who,  in  process  of  time,  applied 

it  to  all  the  countries  situate  to  the  east  of  Greece. 

Obs.  1.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name  Asia  belonged 
merely  to  that  part  of  the  continent  with  which  the  loni^  colonists  first  beeune. 
acquainted. .  It  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  given  at  an  eariy  period  to  va- 
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ri9U8  BpoU  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  A«t,  and  aQ  pointing  to  dome 
gion  of  the  remote  east,  where  the  name  most  popbably  originated. 
^  2.  The  term  An  is  a  geaeral  appeUation  given  in  the  mythcdogy  of  northern 
£arope  to  the  deities  that  came  in  wvth  Odin  from  the  east.  Ana,  thereloie> 
wittmean  the  land  of  the  Ami,  (m:  the  '^  Holy  Landi"  and  wfflAndicate  the  regkm 
'where  religion  arose,  and  whence  it  spread  to  the  countries  of  the  west  Com- 
pare Anthim'i  CUui.  Did.,  $,  v.  Ah. 

2.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

\  L  The  aaoients  were  unaoquainted  with  the  extreme  north- 
ern and  eastern  portions  of  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  been 
aware,  however  (at  least  aft^  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  washed  by  three 
di^erent  oceansi  and  on  the  western  side  by  an  inland  sea,  the 
tnost  considerable  in  the  world. 

.  II.  The  boundaries  of  anoient  Asia,  therefore,  may  l^  given 
as  follows:  on  the  north,  the  great  Northern. Ocean;  on  the 
east,  the  great  Eastern  Ocean;  on  the  soutii,  the  Oceamis  In- 
dieugy  or  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  southwest,  the  Stnu9  Arabicus^ 
or  Red  Sea^  which  separated  it  from  Egypt.  The  western 
boundary  was  jGotmed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  .Sgean  Seas, 
and  a  line  draWn  through  the  Heilespontus,  or  DanlanelleSj 
the  PropontiSy  or  Sea  of  Marmara^  the  Pontus  EuscinuSf  or 
Black  /Seat  the  -P^^^A^  MceotiSy  or  Sea  of  Azof^  and  then  by 
the  Biyer  Tana%  or  Don. 

.  Obs.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Phdns  as  separating  Asia  from  Europe,  but 
later  and  better  authorities  name  the  Tanais.  The  older  geographers  oonsid* 
ered  Egypt  sometimes  partiaUy,  sometimes  entirely  aa  belonging  to  Asia. 

3.  Progressive  Gbography. 

I.  FsoM  the  eariiest  records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems,  we 
.  learn  that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  (tf  Troy,  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  and  Asia.  But,  as  far  as  we  cap  infer  from  our  authorities,  it 
was  more  of  a  hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems  to 
have  been  nearty  confined  to  a  few  Phcenician  Tessels,  which  visiied  the  isUnds 
of  the  AJrchipelago  and  some  ports  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  Greek 
colonies  in  Ionia,  an4  the  Greek  navigation  of  the  Blaclc  Sea,  gradually  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  western  Asia. 

U.  About  560  B.C.,  a  large  number  of  separate  statss  were  inooiponted  hrto 
the  extensive  Persian  empire,  which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  conntries  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur  Ddgh  on  the  east,  the 
Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountuns  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  south ;  and  as  many  of  the  Greek  oolotaists  were  plaoed  in  close  com- 
munication with  this  empire,  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  rapidly  ex- 
tended. 

III.  Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  empire  had  become 
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Stationary.  Acoovdio^,  we  find  that  the  geographical  knowMfO  of  the  Oreakf, 
for  more  than  a  century,  did  not  advance  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  us  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  pacific,  between  the  Greeks 
aad  Persians,  had.doring  that  period  consideitibly  increased,  theit  knowledge  of 
jtfae  d^rent  proiriBees  oomposing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  eidarged.  By 
thiQ  snbssf  neot  oooqueats  of  Alexander,  the  remoter  proyuiees  of  the  Persian 
oipoarehy  were  at  ones  opened  to  the  Ghreeks.  • 

XY.  The  ettcoessors  of  Alexander,  being  almsst  ooniinnally  engaged  in  wats 
among  themselves,  did  not  add  Ungdy  to  the  then  existing  knowledge  of  AbIb. 
At  a  later  date,  when  the  Romans  extended  the  bonndaiy  of  their  empire  to  tb» 
Tigris  aad  the  Eiqdurates,  their  military  expeditioBs  being  carried  on  in  conn- 
triea  pseviously  known,  coold  add  veij  little  to  tbe  store  of  infoitiiation.  We 
ought,  however,  to  make  an  exception  with  respeet  to  the  Caucasus.  In  their 
wars  >nth  Mithradates,  king  of  "Pontos,  the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the 
bOpndari^B  of  the  then  known  world,  and  arrived  at  Meant  Caucasus,  with  whose 
extent  ind  sitnatien  they  became  aeqiiaiBted,  thongh  they  did  not  enter  thie 
▼alleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  Inproceeding  farther  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
piim  Sea,  they  got  inibrlmrtion  of  a  commercial  road  through  Bactria,  by  which 
the  oonntries  on  the  south  of  the  Ca^an  Sea  carried  on  an  active  commerce  . 
with  India;  and  soon  after  another  route. was  dlscoveiod,  which  led  over  the 
high  table  land  of  Upper  Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 

6m.  1.  The  knowledge  which  the  aodoiti  ecqvlred  conoernfaig  the  geography  of  Aala  ia  em* 
bodied  lit  the  •ftfamatie  iforfei  of  Btrsbo,  Plfaiy,«nd  Fkdeiiiy,4he  laat  of  whei»  rdaed  geogrt- 
phy|QgaclBiio9byb««h^^ltoaefltraioiD^o8l|Mnoipleib  From  Ihete  writen,  it  if  flwideiit  tfaift 
only  thoce  countries  into  whioh  the  MacedonJen  conqueror,  had  cwried  hii  enoe  were  known 
wltii  imne  degree  of  correetneef  as  tolheir  general  features,  axtd  that  beyond  them  their  knowl- 
edge  tras  limited  to  a  few  pkoes  trareraed  by  commercial  roada^  and  to  the  harbors.  * 

ji.  Besides , die  works  jaat  mentUmed,  the  '<  Periplqs"  of  Neaiehns,  and  another  probaMy  written 
hi  the  second  oentniy,  and  attarlbatod  to  Ai9iaii,gi!fe  sm<^  psrtievllar  desoriptton  of  tteeoest  of 
eastern  Africa  and  Asia.  Another  **  Periphis'*'1ikewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian,  eon- 
likit  s  brief  daaeriptimi  of  Ifie  PontasBiudnns.  As  to  Ae  geogr^y  of  northera  Asia,  few  ad* 
ditions  seem  to  hare  bech  made  after  the  time  of  Heyodotus  and  AtoTander.  In  some  rosp»etp 
there  seeims  to  hare  been  a  retrograde  movement;  as  Herodotus  knew  tilie  Caspian  to  be  a  lake* 
which  Strabobidieved  to  commnnieate  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Plolemy,  hi  hii  map,  restored 
Hie  Caspian  to  its  tnm  character  of  an  hiland  sea,  but  he  p)809d  its  leogtih  firom  efMt  to  wist,  hk* 
stead  of  from  north  to  soitfi  as  BerodoCos  had  done. 

4.  S^A&y  GuXiFS,  8tbait8|  6do. 
In  enumerating  theWi  we  will  include  some  which  have  been 
already  mwfioned,  but  whiph  may  be  said  to  belong  in  com- 
mon to  both  Asift  a^  Europe : 

1.  Mare  Seythicum  • 

2.  Oeeanus  E6us  .  • 


3.  Oeeanus  ItuUcus  . 

4.  Mare  ErythrcBwm 

5.  Mare  Mediterraneum 

6.  Mare  JBgewm      • 

7.  Pfopontie  .    ,  \ 

8.  PofUus  Euxinus  . 

9.  PaJ,us  M0oti$ .    e 


Frozen  Sea  (p.  9). 
Eastern  f  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean, 
(Erythr€Ban  Sea). 
Mediterranean  (p.  8); 
JEgean  Sea  (p.  489.) 
Sea  of  Marmara  (p.  425) 
Black  Sea  (p.  236). 
Sea  of  Azof  {p.  237). 
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10.  Mare  Caspium Caspian  Sea. 

11.  Paludes  recipientes  Araxem  .  Sea  of  Aral, 

■ 

Ob».  1.  The  name  Man  ErytkrcBum  l^as  first  applied  l^  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  ocean,  extepding  from  the  coast  of  ^Ethiopia  to  the  idand  of  Taprobaoa, 
when  their  knowledjgfd  of  India  was  as  yet  in  its  in&ncy.  *  It  would.mean  at  thai 
time  the  whole  Indian  Ocean.  Afterward,  however,  when  the  Greeks  leaned 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  Ocean  in  a  special  sense,  the  term  Eiytbrean  Sea 
was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below  Arabia,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  betweea 
the  peninsulas  of  Arabia  and  India.  •     .     .     ^ 

3.  The  Caspian  Sea  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hwodotos,  the 
first  who  mentions  it  <L,  203),  calls  it  by  this  name,, and  the  appellation  wouki 
seem  to  have  been  derived  either  from  the  Gaspii,  who  inhabited  its  sonthem 
coast,  or  from  catp, "  amounti^n,"  in  allusion  to  its  vicinity  to  Oancasus. .  Later 
writers,  however,  limited  the  term  Caspian  to  the  western  portion,  calling  the 
eastern  Mare  Hyrcanium,  or  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  At  one  time  it  became  a  geD> 
era!  belief  among  the  ancients  that  the  Caspian  was  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Sea  by  a  stpdt,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  slight  infiir- 
matioa  obtained  respecting  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga.  Ptolemy,  however,  who 
knew"  the  .Wolga,  \prhich  is  named  by  him  Rha,  does  not  mention  the  ezistenoe 
of  ^is  strait. 

.  dl  ;The  ancients  weve  not  acquainted  with  the  Sea  of  Aral,  but  confounded  it 
'^tlk  the  Caspian.  The  language  of  the  text  is  mainly  based  upon  the  acoonnt 
of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  a  large  river  named  Araxes,  coming  in  from  the 
east,  and  losing  itself  amid  marshes,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  mouths, 
which  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  This  river  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
laxartes,  by  others  4he  Oxus,  both  of  which  empty  into  the  Sea  of  AiaL  For 
a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  consult  Bdhtf  ad  Herod.,  i.,  90%. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  guLb^  oommenoing 
with  the  remote  east : 

1.  Magnus  Sinus Oulfof  Siam, 

2.  Gangiticus  Sinus .     .    .    .    .  Bay  of  Bengal. 

3.  Persicus  Sinus .     .     .     ;    .     .  Persian  Oulf 

4.  Avalites  Sinus  .     .     .     .     .    .  Bap  of  Zeyla, 

5.  Ardbicus  Sinus     .     .     .    .    .  Red  Sea., 

6.  Issicus  Sinus Bap  of  Iskenderoon. 

7.  Dortdis  Sinus Oulf  of  Syme. 

8.  Ceramicus  Sinus Oulf  of  Cos. 

9.  lassius  Sinus Gulf  of  Asyn  Alessi. 

10.  SmymtBus  Sinus  .    .    ,    .    .  Oulf  of  Smyrna. 

11.  AdramyUenus  Sinus  ,    .    .    .  Gulf  of  AdramyH. 

^  12.  Cianus  Sinus Gulf  of  Mondanich. 

13.  Astac&tus  Sinus    .    .    .    «    .  Gulf  of  Isnid. 

Among  the  straits  may  be  enumerated  tihe  foUowing,  some 
of  whioh  have  already  been  mentioned : 
1.  Dire  or  Dere ....  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb. 
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%  BeUesponius  .    .    .    .  Dardanelles  (^,  ^ZS). 

3.  Bosporus  Thracicus    .  Btraitof  Constantinople  (p.  9). 

4}  Bosporus  Oimmerius   .  Strait  of  Caffa  or  Feodosia  (p.'9). 

0b8.  L  ThetermDirtf  18  io  Greek  A0<p9»  and  signifies"  the  neok."  The  name 
i^  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  strait  by  the  Greeks^  from  its  appearance  as  it 
stretched  along  the  coast.  Ptolemy,  however,  writes  the  name  A^p^,  Dere. 
Mannert  maintains  that  Dire  is  now  Rtu-helj  and  that  the  opposite  premohtoiy 
of  Posidiom  is  sow  Bab^el^maadeb,  This  modem  name  means  "  the  Gate  of 
Danger." 


6.  Promontories. 

■ .              1 

1.  Satyrorum  Promontorium  .    , 

.     .  P(W»^  Condor. , 

2.  Magnum  Promontorium     . 

.    •  JRomania  Poi^. 

3.  Comaria  Promontorium 

.  Cope  Contorin. 

4.  Syagros  Promontorium .    .    ; 

.    .  (7apc  RaskiUHad, 

6.  Carmelum  Promontorium  . 

,    .  Cape  CarmeL 

6^  Anemurium  Promontorium     , 

■ 

..    .  Cape  ilnamotff. 

7.  Sacrum  Promontorium  .    .    . 

>    .*  Cape  Kelidoni. 

8.  Triopium  Promontorium    . 

,    .  Cape  Krio. 

9.  Trogilium  Promontorium  .     , 

..    ,  Cajt^e  fi.Jifana. 

10.  Coryceum  Promontorium    .     , 

»    .  Cape  Courco. 

11.  Phance  Promontorium    .    . 

.     .  Cape  Masiico,  "- 

12.  Melcma  Promontorium  .     . 

,    .  •  Cope  Kara-bouroun 

l3.  Ledum  Promontorium  *     . 

. .   .  Cope  Bdba. 

14.  Sig6Bum  Promontorium .    ,    -, 

,    •  Cape  Jenischer, 

16.  i2A(e^^m  Promontorium 

.    .  (7aj?e  It'Qhelmes. 

16.  Ca//76  Promontorium     ,    ,    , 

,    .  Cope  Kirpe. ' 

17.  Carambts  Promontorium    .     . 

,    .  (7a/7e  Karempi. 

18.  Ja^d^wm  Promontorium     .     . 

.    .  Cape  Jaw». 

6.  Rivers. 

(A.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Oceanus  IndicuSy  or  Indian 

Ocean 

1.  Ganges,  a  celebrated  river  6f  India,  rising  in  Mans  linauMy  of  the  Htmmakk 
Mountains,  and  flowing  into  the  Simie  GangetieuB,  or  Bay  of  Bengal  It  is  com- 
puted to  be  fifteen  handred  miles  in  length. 

2.  Indus,  another  celebrated  river  of  India,  risinig  also  in  Mom  Imm$,  and 
falling,  after  a  course  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  into  the  Erytkraum  Mare,  a 
part  of  the  Oceanus  Indieus.  It  receives  in  its  coarse  the  following  five  rivers, 
which  reach  it  through  a  common  affluent :  1.  The  HyAaspes,  now  the  Jhylum. 
2.  The  Acesines,  now  the  Chunab.  s;  The  Hydraotes,  now  the  Ratee.  4.  The 
Hyphasis,  now  the  Beyah.  5.  The  Xeradrus,  now  the  SelUdge.  The  country 
watered  by  these  five  riTers  was  called  by  the  Greek  writers  Peniapdtamia,  and 
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« 

10  now  the  Pendjdhf  Of  ^eomitiy  of  the  fiye  riven/'  <  Of  these  streeaw  the 
Hyphasifl  wee  the  Jimit  of  Alezand^'s  conqaests.  Ptolemy  giyee  the  ledoe 
seven  mouths,  j^t  the  present  day,  however,  it  enters  the  sea  in  one  volimie, 
the  hiteral  streams  being  abedrhed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 

3.  Tigrisy  a  large  rifver-of  Asia,  rising  in  .the  mountains  of  Armenia  Major, 
in  the  district  of  Sophene,  and  fhUing  iiltd  the  Eophtates.  The  stream  farmed 
hy  their  junction  was  called  Piut%ft#,  now  !$tuu-et'Arabf  or  «the  River  of 
Arabia.^    The  length  of  the  Tigris  is  eight  hund^red  miles, 

4.  Euphrates,  a  celebrated  river  rising  near  if  rare,  the  modem  Erre  Ro^m,  in 
the  most  northern  branch  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  receives  the  Arsanuu  from  the 
east,  a  river  often  mistaken  for  the  true  Euphrates.  -  Its  maiu  tributary,  how- 
ever, is  the  Tigris.  The  Euphrates  fl#W8  into  the  9hou  Persieus  after  a  oonise 
of  one  thousand  eiie  hundred  and  forty-seven  ndlea. 

(B.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Mare  Caspimi^. 

1.  RhtL,  now  the  Wqlga.  No  ancient  Writer  priorto  Ptcriemy  mentioiis  either 
its  name  or  course.   '        '      ,        '' 

2.  Arases,  a  river  of  Armenia  M^jor,  issuing  from  Mens  Abusj  on  ihe  side 
opposite  to  that  whence  the  Arsanias,  or  southern  artn  of  the  Euphrates,  flows. 
It  runs  east  until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Armenia  from  northern 
Media,  when  it  tuma  to  the  north,  and,  after  reeeiviag  the  Cynuy  now  the  Zjir, 
faUs  into  the  Caspian.    It  is  now  the  ArrM. 

(C.)  lUvers  emptying  into  ike  Sea  of  Aral,  • 

1,  Jaxartee,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Moru  Itti^us,  and  flowing  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral  after  a  course  pf  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  It  is 
now.  the  Sir.  Ptolemy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  existence  of  the  Sea  "of  Aral.  Herodotus,  long  before,  had  called  the 
laxartes  by  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  confounded  it  with  the  Oxus. 

%  0xu9,  rising  in  the  northeastern  eztretuity  of  Bactriana,  and  flowing  for 
the  greater  part  of  ite  course  in  a  northwest  direotion.  It  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  falls^  after  a  course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  It  is  now  the  Amoo  or  Jihon.  The  ancient  writers  make  it  flg^r  into  the 
Caspian,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  existenee  of  tike  Sea  of  Aral 

(D.)  JRivers  emptying  into  the  Palus  Mceotis, 

1.  Tan^U,  now  Don,  forming  the  boundaiy  in  this  quarter  between  Aaia  and 
Europe.    It  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  236). 

2.  Hyphas,  called  also  Vtardamuj  rising  in  the  central  part  of  Caoeasue,  and 
falling  into  the  Palus  Kfootis  by  several  mouths.  It  is  now  the  Kuhtnu  We 
must  not  confound  it  with  the  European  Hypanis,  now  the  Bog,  which  flows 
into  the -Guxine. 

(E.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Pontus  Enxinus. 

1.  PHm,  rising  in  the  soothem  portion  of  the  Moschian  Mountains,  wUdi 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  Armenia,  and  flowing  through  parts  of  Armenia, 
Iberia,  and  Colchis,  into  the  Euxine.  It  is  now  the  Rion  or  Jttont.  The  Turks 
call  it  the  Fateh.  It  is  famous  in  mythology  from  Jaeon^s  having  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  the  golden  fleece. 

2.  I^fcut,  rising  on  the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the  Eux- 
ine to  the  southeast  of  Amisus.    It  is  now  the  YeskU^Ertnak,  or  **  the  Green 
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Riiter."    The  Lycns  receires  fBe  En^r  lrt«,  wliicli  also  riMs  od  the  cootees 
of  Arfnenia  Minor,  and  is  now  caBed  flie  ToSai-iu.  • 

S.  Halif$y  now  the  KisnUErmakt  or  **Red  RiTer,"  rlahig  on  the  Oonfiiiee  of 
Pontue  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  entering  Hie  sea  some  distance  to  the  nortb- 
west  of  Amisus.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  the  pcrninsnla  of  Asia  Minor,  This 
nver  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  dominions  of  Cnnsns,  king  of  Lydii^  < 
•  4.  8angMiu9t  rising  in  Mount  Adoreos,  a  b^andi  of  Monttt.]>indymoe,  near  the 
sonthem  cqn^es  of  Galatia,  and  fhlling  hito  the  Einine  after  flotriiig  thvongk 
CkUatia  and  Bithynia.    It  i^  npw  the 


(F.)  Bivers  emptying  vnto  the-  Medttemmeam.  ,  ' 

i:  Scamander,  K  river  near  Troy|  rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Simois,  idling,  into  the  ^gean  at  the  entra^e  of  the  Hellespont  It  is'  How 
the  Bowmarbadd^  The  nodem  name  of  the  9biiois  is  Mendire^SouJ  The  Se»> 
mander  was  also  called  the  Xanthus. 

2.  Hermus,  rising  in  Mount  Dhidymus  ill  FhrygiS}  and  fhlting  into  the  Simis 
Sm^sus.  It  n^ceived  in  its  course  the  watem  of  the  fifJku  and  Pactelus. 
The  nuKlenuiaine  is  the  SardboL 

Z/BiataUtft  rising  near  C^mim  in  Phiygia*  and,  after  fonningthe  common 
boundary  between  Lydia  and  Garia,  falling  into  the  2Sgean  below  the.promon- 
toiy  of  MycSle.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  winding  course.  The  modem  name 
'li^eJf9Nie«\ 

4L  ^uithu,  a  river  of  Lycia,  rising  in  the  range  of  Momt  Tanxns,  and  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean  below  the  Cragi  Vertices,  or  the  projections  made  by 
the  range  of  Cragus  on  the  Lycian  coast.    It  is  now  the  Etehen  Choi,   r    . 

&.  Cydnuij  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  rising  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  fedling 
into  the  sea  hear  Tarsns»  which  stood  upon  Hs  banks.  It  i^^as.remartcable  for 
the  coldness  of  its  waters,  and  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing 
in  them.    It  is  now  the  Ter tut- Chat.    . 

I 

fS,  Oroniis,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  th^eastem  side  of  the  ftage  ai  LitaitMr) 
and  fiiUtng  into  the  Mediterranean  about  six  leagues  below  AnUophia.  It  is*  now 
the^don.  .' 

7.    MOUI^TAINS, 

1.  Mofu  Tdiiruf,. according  to  the  later  Greek  geographers,  a  gr6at  chain  of 
SBoantsins  extending  nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the  shores  dP^the  .£gMn 
to  th^se  of  the  supposed  Eastern  Oceans  and  dividing  Asia  into  two  pSits^  Asia 
within  the  Taurus,  and  Asia,  without  the  Taurus.  The  chain  of  Taurus,  how- 
ever, properly  so  caOed,  commences  at  the  southwestern  point  of  Asia  MiiioT, 
and  proceeding  eastward,  parallel  and  near  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  ineloses 
between  itself  and  the  coast  Pampbylia  and  Cilicia.  At  the  River  Pyramua  the 
chain  divides  into  two,  namely,  that  of  Amanus,  which  proceeds  to  the  east, 
dividing  Syria  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  continuation  of  Taurus,  which  runs 
northeast,  along  the  southeast  side  of  Cappadocia,  across  the  Euphrates  into 
the  northern  part  of  Anaenki,  where  it  joins  Mens  Masiu&  This  chain  now 
bears  the  name  of  EnanuUf  Ramadant  and  Gcurin, 

%  AniUauriu,  a  groat  branch  thrown  off  by  Taurus,  and  which  passes  through 
the  middle  of  Cappadocia,  northeast  to  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  thence  east 
to  the  Euphrates.    Its  modern  name  is  AJidagh. 

3.  Caucdsu9y  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas.    This  chain  is  entiroly  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great  mountain  sys- 
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tema  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  jflteicoiirBe  between  the  conntriee  aooUi  and 
north  of  the  Gauotsus  is  carried  on  by  two  roada.  The  most  eaaterly  rana 
along  the  shores  of  the  CaspiaD,  and  was  called  by  the  ancients  Albam<t  PyUt. 
It  is  now  the  pass  of  DerUni.  The  other  traverses  the  Caacasns  nearly  in  its 
oentte.  The  ancients  called  it  the  PotUb  Caucasia.  It  is  now  the  pass  of 
•  DarieL 

4.  Emda  Monies,  a  part,  ip  Act,  cf  the  range  of  Mons  Imaus,  or  the  great  chain 
of  HimmaUiJi.  Hiat  part  of  the  chain  which  Alexander  crossed  in  order  to  in- 
vade Bactriana  was  ctLHed.Paropamisus;  the  more  easterly  continuation  of  the 
range  was  tenned  Emodi  Monies ;  and  its  still  farther  continuation  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  was  styled  imaus. 

» 

Main  DivisioNfi  of  Asia. 

I.  The*^  most  natimil  divimon  of  ihia  oontment  wiH  be  iniOy 
1.  Southern  Asia.  .  2.  Central  Asia.    3.  Northern  Asia. 

n.  By  Southern  Asia  is  meant  the  oountry  south  of  Taorasi 
in  the  enlarged  sen^e  of  this  latter  name,  now  AsioHe  Turkey^ 
Arabia^  Persia^  India^  Thibet^  and  the  islands  of  Soatfaem 
-AJ3ia.    ^ 

m.  By  Central  Asia  is  meant  the  Caucasian  region,  Asi- 
atic  Tartary^  jjldngoliay  Corea,  Japan,  &o. ;  by  Northern 
Asia,  on  the  other  hand,.  Asiatic  Russia. 

1.  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

I.  Southern  Asia  comprises  the  oountry  from  the  fortieth 
degr^  of  north  latitude  nearly  to  the  equator.  It  possesses 
great  advantiagea  over  Central  and  Northern  Asia  in  respect 
of  agriculture,  and  the  abundance  of  its  costly  and  varied  prod- 
ucts. 

n.  Here  it  appears  that  man  first  adopted  political  govem- 
monts  and  fixed  residences ;  here,  therefsre,  was  always  the 
main  seat  of  Asiatic  industry,  exhibited  in  the  manufaotmBe  of 
fine  cottons,  silks,  &c.  The  natural  marts  in  the  interior  were 
on  the  great  rivers,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads  were  from 
the  Euxine  across  Armenia,  or  from  the  Wolga  across  tiie  lax* 
artes^  far  into  the  east.  Marts  of  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians 
crowded  the  western  shores. 

m.  I^uthem  Asia  |nay  be  subdivided  into,  1.  Southwestern 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  2.  Southeastern 
Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

(A.)    SOUTHWBSTEEN   ASIA. 

L  Thus  country,  again,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts. 
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Atoiely,  1.  The  oountries  l)etween  the  Mediterranean  aivl  the 
Euphrates.  3.  The  coantrie&  between  ihe  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris.   3.  ^he  countries  between  tibe  Tigris  and  Indus. 

•  .  Countries  West  op  the  Euphrates. 

The  grand  divisions  of  the  land  between  thd  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euphrates  are,  1.  Asia  Minor.  2.  Syria^  including 
Phomicia  and  Palestine.    3.  Arabia. 

1.  ASIAMINOR.  : 

I.  Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula,  boundeSi  on  the  north  by  the 
Pontus  Etmnus  ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus^ 
the  PropontiSj  and  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  west  by  the  JSgean 
Sea;^  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean;  on  the  southeast 
by  Syridy  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Amanusf  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia^  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Acampsis. 

II.  The  interior  of  this  peninsula  forms  a  westerly  continu- 
ation of  the  Armenian  highlands,  separated  from  the  coast  on 
the  north  by  the  range  of  Mount  TauruSj  and  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Anti'TaurtiSf  and.  broken  toward  the  west  into  chains 
of  lower  mountains,  such  as  Tmolus^  SipyluSj  Ida^  and  Olym-^ 
pus.  The  highest  point  is  Mpuht  Argceus^  now  Asrjish  Dagh^ 
on  the  Upper  Halys,  the  point  from  which  the  rivers  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions  into  the  Eu^une  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and 
the  Euphrates* 

in.  Asia  Minor  contained  twelve  provinces^  namely,  three 
on  the  southern  coast,  Cilida^  Pamphyliay  Lyciu;  three  on 
the  western  coast,  Caria^  Lydia,  Mysia  ;  three  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  Bithynia,  Paphlagoma,  Pontus;  and  three  in  the 
interior,  Phrygia^  Pisidia^  and  Cgppadocia,  Under  Phrygia 
was  comprehended  Galdtia  ;  and  under  Cappadocia,  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria.  This  order  will  be  observed  in  describing  them, 
and  we  will  then  give  an  account  of  the.  islands  along  the 
southern  and  western  coasts. 

IV.  The  name  Asia  Minor  was  nqt  employed  by  the  Roman 
writers  in  the  classical  period.  It  occurs  first  in  Orosius,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  frfth  century  of  our  era. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  special  designation  before  this 
time  for  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  for  the  name  *A<ila  hn-d^  rov 
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Tavpovj  or  Ada  Cis  Tdumm,  (ttly  referred  to  the  western  hilf, 
as  did  also  Pliny's  Asia  Propria.  The  Roman  prcwmict  of 
Asia^  or  Asia  Procomsulardg^  cdrnpnaed  Mynay  Lyiia^  Caria^ 
and  Phrygiai.wii\L  the  exception  of  Lp'caania. 

CILigiA. 

I.  Ciltcia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Monnt  Taurus,  on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  'on  the  east  by  Mount  ilmS^ 
nus,  and  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia.  It  Was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  names  of  which  were  derived  firom 
their  physical  character.  The  western  division  was  called  Ct- 
licia  Trachea,  {KiXixia  Tpaxela),  that  is,  mountainous  or  rough 
Cilicia ;  and  the  eastern  division  Cilicia  Campestris  {KiXuua 
TTisdidg),  that  is,  level  Cilicia. 

n.  The  inhabitapts  of  the  interior  were  of  Syrian  origin. 
The  coast  was  first  settled  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward 
by  the  Greeks.  The  character  of  thie  Cilidians  did  not  stand 
high.  They  became  addicted  tb  piracy,  and  at  one  time  ruled 
a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  put  down  com- 
pletely, however,-  by  Pompey.  Cilicia  Trachea,  produced  val- 
uable ship  timber  in  great  abundance.  Cilicia  Campestris  was 
well  watered  and  fertile,  and  has  always  been  famous  fer  a  fine 
breed  of,  horses.  The  annual  tribute  to  Darius  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses,  and  five  hundred  talents 
of  silver.  .."'•' 

IIL  The  rivers  of  Cilicia  all  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus, 
and  as  they  all  carry  down  the  melted  snow  firom  this  mount> 
am  chain,  the  water  of  all,  but  especially  of  the  Cydnns,  is  ex- 
tremely cold.  Among  them  may  be  named,  1.  The  Pyramus, 
now  the  Jyhoon.  2.  The  Saras,  now  the  Sikoon.  "  3.  The 
Cydnus,  now  the  Tersoos.  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  bathing,  when  overheated,  in  this  cold  stream ;  and 
it  proved  fatal  in  a  later  age  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa.  4.  The  Lamus,  now  the  Lamas,  separating  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris firom  Trachea.  5.  The  Calycadnus,  now  the  Ghimk' 
Sou.    6.  The  Setinus,  no^  tiie  Selenti. 

Places  in  Cilicia. 

Ik  Cilida  Tr^kia  we  have,  1.  Ckfracenumf  the  fii^t  town  after  leaviDg  Pn^ 
phylia.  It  was  a  strong  and  important  fortress,  on  a  steep  rock,  and  is  now 
Alaya.  8.  Hamaxia^  to  the  east.  The  country  around  was  fomed  for  its  cedars, 
and  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra  for  the  construction  of  her  fleet.    9.  8e- 
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iMMfjil  the  Bio«U|«f  titf  Selwu,^  Hm  Tniiui  died,  ind  it  was  iftenpeii 
called  ff4^§mpolit.  It  w  bqw  Sdtndt  whieh  is  the  modem  name  abo  of  the 
mer.  4  An€miirmm,  a  towR  and  promontory,  now  Anmuur.  Thia  cape  ia  the 
moat  aoethere  point  <ur  Aaia  Minor.  '5.  Meniiris^  to  the  nortbeaat,  e  Pl|fleni> 
cian.  eattlement  originally:  Afterward  •  eolony  ftMa  Saittoa  was  eataUiahed 
here.  It  waa  a  pteoe  of  fveat  atrength,  bnik  on  a  loftj  preeipice,  and  ia  now 
Cluimdrtk.  6.  StlenOAyTraekHr  in  B  fertile  plain,  watered  by  ihdJMycmdmi*, 
It  waa  limaded  by  Seleucna  Nieator,  and  became  diatingniahed  aa  a  achool  of 
Ulerature  and'  ph^loeopby.  Ba  remaina  are  eaUed  8eit/hi$k  7.  Cerfeut^  Hm 
chief  landtag  i^ace  from  Crete,  and  a  city  of  great  importanee  under  the  ktet 
Roman  emperoia,  nowSKorghoz,  Near  it  wai^^a  deep  va^e  ftmed  for  prodOciag 
the  beat.aafiron,  and  eontainiag  alao  a  cave  fi^ded  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  monater  Typhon,  but  probably  the  erater  of,  an  extinct  Toleano.  8.  Hth 
Htmiada,  in  the  interifM;  north  (^Anemnrinm,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Horaoik* 
adeaaea,  9  hardy  mountaineer  race,  aobdned  bySalpwiua  Qsiiinioa,  the  Cyne- 
niua  of  St.  Luke.  D'AnvUle  makee  it  anewer  to  the  modem  ErmiMmk,  9.  CUmi 
Hopolu,  to  the  eaat,  on  a  branch  of  the  Galycadoua,  Aid  now  probabfy  Mmu. 
10.  02^  to  the  eaat,  Atned  for  its  tempre  of  Jupiter,  the  prieata  of  whioh  en* 
jeyed  great  poww  and  wealth,  and  were  at  one  time  forda  ef  the  whole  of  Ci> 
Uoia  Trachea. 

In  CUUm  C€mp€$tH9  we  havei^  !•  SHi^  the  irat  nanrilime  town  after  croasing 
the  River  Lamuab  It  was  fonnded  by  a  aaixed  colony  of  Achmma  aad,Rhod»* 
ana  from  Lindua,  in  Rhodes. .  The  inhabitants,  from  their  commuaioation  with 
the  Cilicians  of  the  interior,  spoke  in  time  incorrect  and  ungranuhatidal  Greek, 
whence  the  term  oo^iKioftdCt  "a  solecism."  Having  been  nearly. depopulated 
by  Tigranea,  king  of  Armenia,  it  waa  founded  anew  by  Pompey,  who  aettled 
here  a  eolony  of  Ciiician  pirates,  whom  he  had  eonquered,  ani  the  place  then 
took  the  name  of  PompeiopdltM.  It  was  the  birtb-place  of  the  philosopher  Chiy- 
sippus,  and  the  poets  Philemon  and  Ar&tus.  The  site  is  now  called  Mezetlu. 
S.  4^Am^i  eaid  to  have*been  founded  by  Sardanapahis,  king  of  Assyria,  and  to 
have  contained  hia  tomb^  8.  Tartutt  9b  the  River  Cydtaue,  and  the  capital  city 
under  the  Persian  sway,  the  tributary  kiiaga  of  Cilicia  reaidiag  here.  It  waa  a 
very  flourishing  city  also  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  so 
under  the  Roman  sway,  Jolius  Cesar  having  granted. unta  its  citizens  both 
fteedom  and  exemption*  from  tribute,  for  having  zedously  espoused  bis  eau8e« 
aikd  theae  privileges  having  been  .confirmed  by  Augustus.  It  waa  to  theae  aeta 
of  favor  and  protection  that  St.  Paul,  who  was  »  native  of  Tarsus,  owed  the 
right  of  being  a  free-born  citizen  of  the  place.  Tarsus  was  celebrated,  also,  under 
the  earlier  Roman  emperois,  for  its  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which 
rivalled  those  of  Athena  and  Alexandrea. '  Julian  the  Apoatate  was  buried  hsra. 
The  modern  nwoae  is  Ter$oo9,  and  it  ia  still  the  chief  town  of  this  part  of  Kar^ 
ntania.  The  River  Gydnus  has  undergone  a  great  change  here,  from  the  de- 
poetta  carried  down  from  the  mountains ;  formerly  it  allowed  large  vessels  of 
war  to  approach  Tarsus,  now  none  but  the  smallest  boats  :aa  eater  the  stream. 
4.  Hoptuerentf  to  the  north,  just  below  the  point  where  the  Oilieian  pass  {Pylm 
CUicia)  enters  Cilicia.  5.  Addna,  to  the  southeast,  on  the'  River  Sarus,  and 
of  Phoenician  origin.  It  is  still  called  Adana^  and  gives  name  to  the  modem 
paehalik,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  the  ancient  CilUia  CamptHria.  6.  Mai- 
hw,  to  the  aootheast,  on  the  Pyramtu.  Between  this  place  and  Taraua  waa  tiie 
AUian  Plain,  or  "  Plam  of  Wandering*'  {*A^iov  vediov),  where  Bellerophon 
wandered  after  having  been  thrown  from  (the  winged  steed  Pegasua.  T.  Ana* 
xtwhoy  to  the  northeast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Anazarbusj  and  called,  iii  Roman 
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times,  Casatla  ai  ATiaztarlmm.  ItfeaB  the  Uilit-plaoe  of  X>foeeoridee  the  nat- 
iiralist,  an^  Oppian  the  poet.  8.  I$stu,  at  the  ba^  of  Mount  AxDStaaoy  and  mt 
the  head  'waters  of  the  Sinus  Issicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  In  its  Ti- 
cinity  was  fought  the  second  great  battle  between  Alexander  and  the  Persians, 
the  latter  being  comnlanded  by  Darius  in  person.  9.  Alexandrea,  sumamed  mi 
Utum  {Kor^  1e6ov\  from  its  being  situate  near  the  battla  field  of  Issus,  aind 
built  in  commemoration  of  that  victory.  It  is  now  Starideroon  or  Alexandrttu, 
a  small  town,  but  with  a  fine  harbor.  10.  Myriandrus,  to  the  west  of  and  near 
the  preceding,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  of  Phcenician  origin.  11.  Pm- 
denusuSf  in  the  interior,  to  the  northeast,  a  town  of  the  EleuthSro-Ciffioes,  a  wild 
and  fierce  mountaineer  race.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  but  was  taiken  by 
'Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-seren  days. 

Before  leaving  Cilicia  we  must  mention  some  mountain  passes  leading  into 
or  from  it.  These  were^  1.  Pyla  CUicuB,  leading  from  Cappadocia^into  Cilicia, 
and  entering  the  latter  country  to  the  north  of  Mopsucrene.  It  was  by  this  de- 
file that  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  subsequently  Alexander  tlie  Great,  penetrated 
into  Cilicia.  Here,  likewise,  Pescennius  Niger,  against  whom  Seveivs  march- 
ed, took  possession  of  the  road,'fianked  on  one  side  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  deep  abyss.  8.  Pyla  Syruvt  tothe  south  of  Maxyandros.  3.  Pyl^ 
AmaniciB,  to  the  east  of  Issus,  and  leading  through  the  range  t)f  Mount  Amanus. 
It  was  through  this  defile  that  Darius  marched  from  northern  Syria  into  Cilieia, 
at  the  very  time  that  Alexander  was  passing  into  Syria  in  pursuit  ofhim,  through 
the  Py to  Sf/rim. 

pamphVlia 

i 

_  • 

I.  pamphylia^y^dA  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia^  tin  the 
north  by  Pisidia  and  Istmria^  on  the  West  by  Lyda^  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Pamphplium,  or  Gulf  of  Adalia  or  So- 
talia.  It  was  separated  firom  Pisidia  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  flowing  from 
the  highlands  of  the  latter  country. 

n.  The  main  population  of  the  country  derived  their  origin 
probably  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Cilioians.  The  Greek 
account,  however,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  made  them  to  be  the 
descendants  of  those'  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Calchas  and 
Amphilochus  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  as  these  Gi^eoian  em- 
igrants were  said  to  have  been  portions  of  various  Helieoio 
tribes  that  had .  been  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  a  plausible 
derivation  was  found  in  this  circumstance  for  the  appellation 
Pamphyli  (Ila/i^vAoO)  namely,  firom  mv  and  ^pvkovy  as  indicating 
an  assemblage  of  difierent  nations  or  tribes.  Several  towns, 
however,  on  the  coast,  were  undoubtedly  of  Grecian  origin. 

in.  Pamphylia  possesses  but  little  interest  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  It  became  subject,  in  turn,  to  Croesus,  the  Per- 
sian monarchs,  Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  Antioohus,  and  the 
Eomans.    It  was  entirely  a  maritime  country,  and  its  coast  is 
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uidented  by  a  (teep  golf,  oaUed  anciently  More  Pamphylium^ 
and  now  the  Ghilf  of  Adalia  or  Satalia,  The  .eastern  part  of 
the  ooast  is  dcSsoribed  by  Beaufort  as. flat,  sandy,  and  dreary ; 
the  western  part,  on  the  other  hand.)  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
moiuitains,  jwfaieh  rise  from  the  sea,  itud  q,ttain  their  greatest 
beigtit  in  Mount  Solyma^  on  the  borders  of  Lyoia.  The  inte-^ 
riorof  the  country  is  said  by  Fellows  to  be  very  beautiful  qnd 
picturesque.  Pamphylia  forms  part  of  the  modern  Kairamania^ 
and  is  called  by  the  Turks  Tek^Ili. 

'  TV.  Among  the  rivers  of  Pamphylia  we  may  mention,  1.  The. 
Melasy  how  the  MenougaUSou,  .  2.  The  Ewymidonj  nowUie  ' 
Kapri'Sou^  celebrated  for  tiie  double  defeat,  by  land  and  sea^  . 
which  the  Persian  fleet  here  sustained  from  Cimon.  3.  The 
Oesiruiy  now  the  Ak^Sou,  4.  The  CatarrhacteSy  now  Duden^ 
Sou.  This- last  was  a  largie  and  impetuous  stream,  which 
poured  its  waters  over  a  high  rdck  near  Termessus,  with  a 
v^  loud  noise,  and  hence  derived  its  Greciaxi  name. 

Places  in  Pamphylia. 

L  OthiOf  the  first  town  on  the  weBterh  coast,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
according  to  Strabo.  2.  Attalea^  to  the  east,  ahd  foanded  by  Attains  Philadel- 
phu8  of  Pergamus.  This  city  was  Tisited  by  St.  Panl^  on  his  route  from  Perge  t^ 
Antiooh.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  modem  Adalia  or  SaUUia.  8.  Perge^ 
to  the  east,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  coast,  on  the  River  Cettrus.'  In  its  neigh* 
borhood  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Pergtean  Diana,  at  which  a  sacred  meet- 
ing (irav^pic)  was  held  twice  a  year.  Perge  waa  twice  visited  by  St.  Paul. 
Its  *Tuins  are  probably  those  at  Eski  KeUtL  4.  Aspendus,  to  the  eaat,  on  Uie 
River  Enrymedon,  and  about  sixty  stadia  from  its  month.  It  was  built  for  the 
greater  part  on  a  precipitous  rock,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  consid> 
erable  importance  in  the' time  of  Alexander,  who  punished  the  inhabitants  se^ 
verely  for  refusing  to  contribute  fifty  talents,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  horses 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rear  for  the  King  of  Persia.  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  an  ancient  and  noble  city  in  his  time,  and  full  of  works  of  art.  Its  site 
is  doubtful.  6.  SidCf  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  MeUu,  and  founded 
by  an  ^olian  colony  from  Cuma.  The  inhabitants,  however,  soon  forgot  the 
Greek  language,  and  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  wbb 
the  principal  harbor  of  the  Cilician  pirates.  The  Turks,  according  to  Leake, 
ignorantly  give  the  site  of  this  place  th6  name  of  Eski  Adalia  (Old  AttalSa). ' 

lyoia. 
I.  Lpcia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia^  on  the  east 
by  Pamphylia^  on  the  west  by  Caria^  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  Herodotus,  Lyda  was  originally 
called  Milyasy  and  its  inhabitants  Solynti,  These  probably 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  stock.    A  colony  subsequently  came 
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firom  tbe  island  of  Crete,  imder  the  giiidsiioe  of  Sarpedon,  who 
had  been  driTen  oat  by  hiB  brother  JMmoe.  These  ecdooisto 
bore  the  name  of  TermiUB^  and  waged  war  upoa  the  GMymi, 
driving  tbem  into  the  interior ;  and  the  new  aettlen  ntaiaeii 
the  name^Tennibe  natil  Lycns^  son  of  Pandion,  led  a  eokny 
hither  from  Atiiens,  and  them^  it  issaid,  the  country  ohanged 
ite  name  to  Lycia^  apd  the  people  were,  called  Lycians  (Avjuw). 

IL  In  tiie^Homerio  poems  the  country  is  always  called  Lycia, 
and  tbe  Solymi  are  mentiMied.  its.  a  waxlike  people,  against 
whom  Bellearopbom  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Lyoia.  In  later 
times,  'the  socrthen^  part  of  Pbrygia,  on  the  north  of  l*yoia,  was 
always  called  MilyaSyXmi  the  people  dwelling  therein  are  Bevar 
called  Solffmi^  ihon^  the  name  still  remained  inthat  of  BCoant 
Solyma,  on  the  nortbeastem  coast.  That  Lyoia  was  eariy  col- 
onised  by  Ghcceks  is  evident,  not  only  frcHn  the  aceoont  of  Ha* 
lodotus,  hot  ahio  from  many  Lymai  traditums,  as  weH  as  frmn 
the  worship  'of  ApoUo,  which  was  spread  over  the  wiwie  ceran* 
try.    The  chief  temple  of  the  god,  however,  was  at  Patora. 

ni..  The  interior  of  this  country  was  entirely  nnknown  to  ns 
until  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  ancl  subsequently.  This 
traveller  has  made  many  impc^rtant  disooveries.  According  to 
him,  there  are  no  mountains  of  atiy  consequeiice  in  the  interior, 
but  .the  country^  is  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  in  many  places  to  a. great  height,  and  it  is  drained 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  River  Xanthus,  now  the 
Etchen-Chai.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  still, 
according  to  Strabo,  contained  a  great  many  good  harbors. 

Places  in  Lycia. 

1.  Tdmtavu  or  7V/mi««M,  near  the  western  extremikj'of  the  coaAt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiver  Glaueutt  which  empties  into  the  GltMcua  Sinus,  or  Golf  of 
Macri,  someUmes  called  Telmessicus  Sinui.  Telmessus  was  fiuned  ibr  the  skin 
of  its  augars.  The  remains  of  this  place  are  near  the  modern  Jtfint.  Beyond 
Telmessus  the  coast  rises  abrujAIy,  forming  tbe  lofty  and  precipitons  range  of 
AnHerSgus,  now  Soumhourlu;  aftet  wliich  we  come  to  another  mass  of  moant- 
ains,  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  called  anciently  Mont  Cragvs.  It  is 
remaiicable  for  its  numerous  detached  summits,  termed  by  the  ancients  Cngi 
Vertices,  and  now  called  by  the  Turks  Yedi  Bcurtmnj  or  "  the  Seven  Capes.** 
t)ragus,  according  to  Strabo»  was  the  fhbled  abod^  of  the  Ghimsra ;  but  Fliny 
and  otbers  are  ui  fevor  of  Mount  Ghimera,  near  the  easteni  coasts  abova  CMym- 
pvs.  3.  Pintarett  at  tbe  foot  of  Gragng,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Xantfaas. 
The  Lycian  hero  Paudarus  received  divine  honors  here.  The  site,  marked  by 
numerous  rock-tombs,  a  common  feature  in  the  antiquities  of  Lyeia,  is  near  the 
modem  Mtnairm.    8.  Patara,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthoa,  eae  af  tl» 
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nMMt  oelebraM  ^i$im  of  Lyeiii,  aada  comm^roial  plaoe  of  muoh  imiwrtaDoe. 
Here  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  second  only  to  that  at  Delphi.  The 
oracles  were  dbliveied  during  the  six  winter  months,  as  those  at  Delphi  weio 
daring  the  summer  ooes.  Hepoe  Apollo,  was  Yabled  to  reside  at  Fatara  daring 
tbe  six  months  of  winter.  He  receited,  m«ireo?er,  from  this  place,  ike  sor- 
name  of  Pdtarem^  The  rains  of  Patara  are  near  the  village  of  Fama»,  4.  JToii- 
lAitf,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lycians,  on.  the  riyeir  of  the  same  name,  and  some 
distance  from  its  moath.  It  was  twice  remarkable  in  history  fbr  the  daanUesa 
oeurage  of  ita  inhabifaats,  onee  againat  Haipagus,  the  general  of  C^miB,  aad  a 
aepond  time>  in  a  later  age,  against  Brutus-  and  the  republican  forces  of  Rone. 
On  both  these  occaaions  they  set  fire  to  their  city  rather  than  surrender.  The 
rains  are  near-  the  modem  Kootuk^  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  beautiful  rook- 
tombs.  ~  6.  Ttd9,  to  the  northeast,  and  one  of  the  prinoijial  eitiea  of  Lycia.  its 
niins  are  near  th«  modem  village  of  Jh^^r,  two  ai»d  a  half  English  milea  to 
the  east  of  the  Xanthus,  . 

6.  Myra^  to  the  east  of  Patdra,  an  important  commiercial  city.  Its  harbor  was 
Andriace,  now  Andraki.  Here  St.  Paul  was  transi^nred  ffota  the  Adramyttian 
skip  to  that  of  Alexandrea,  in  which  be.Bafiered  ahipwreek.  Myta  still  retaina 
ita  name  among  the  Greeks,  but  iis  caBed  by  the  Turks  Danire^  from  the  river 
in  its  Ticinity.  To  the  southeast  was  the  Sacrum  Promonlorium  {If  i«pd  'Axpa), 
regarded  commonly  as  the  commencement  of  (he  great  chain  of  Tauras,  though 
Btrabo  makes  Taurus  begin  on  the  qoast  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes.  The  mod* 
em  name  is  Cape  KelidoniiMm  the  islands  which  lie  near  it,  the  ancient  Cksl- 
idimut  Jnmda,  7.  (Hymfus^  to  the  nprtheast^'on  a  moantain  of  the  same  name, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  Ly6ia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  It  was  an  important 
and  opulent  place,  but  became  eventually  the  haunt  of  Cilioian  pirates,  and  was 
taken  by  Paulas  Servilius,'the  Roman  eommander.  The  aite  ia  calM  by  the 
Turks  DdikttLiX^  or'**  the  perforated  rock,"  the  oAly  approach  to  it  being  through 
a  natural  aperture  in  the  cliff.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  was  Mount  CU- 
mora,  regarded  by  some  as  the  fabled  residence  of  the  monster  of  the  same 
name,  though  other  ancient  authorities  are  in  lavor.  of  Mount  Cragu9.  8.  PA*- 
tiHst  to  the  north,  of  Dorian  origin.  It  had  three  harbors,  and  was  a  very 
nourishing  commercial  city.  Having  become  one  of  the  principal  resorts,  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  it  was  destroyed  by  Paulus  Servilius.  It  was  afterward  re- 
built, but  never  recovered  ita  fomier  importance.  The  rains  are  at  Takofm. 
A  short  distance  inland  are  the  Soljrmaean  Mountains  (r^  ISXvfia  6pai),  BeyoOMl 
Pha^elis  the  moaotains  press  in  upon  the  shore,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  pas- 
sage along  the  strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but  when  storms  pre- 
vail, and  the  sea  is  high,  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  travellers  must  then 
take  a  long  circuit  inland.  This  defile  was  called  C/tmas,  and  derived  great  di»- 
lebrity  from  Alezander'a  having  led  his  army  through  it  under  clrcomstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  when  marching  eastward  after  the  conquest  of  Caria- 

The  student  is  referred  to  Fellows's  "  Asia  Minor"  and  "  Discoveries  in  I^ 
oia,^  for  interesting  information  respecting-the  antiquities  of  Lycia. 

qARIA. 

I.  Caria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lydia^  from  wbioh  it 
was  separated  by  the  River  MtBcmdetj  oh  the  west  and  soath 
by  the  Mediterranean^  on  the  east  by  Lyeia^  and  on  the  norib- 
east  by  Phrygia.    lit  extent  it  was  the  least  oonsiderable  of 
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the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  from  the  number  of  towns 
and  villages  assigned  tp  it 'by  the  geographers  of  antiquity,  it 
would  seem,  to  have  been  very  populous.  It  answeifs  to  the 
Turkish  province  of  Muntesha, 

n.  The  Cairians  were  not  considered  to  have  been  the  abo- 
riginal  ^ihabitants  of  the  country  to  which  they  communicated 
their  naine,  but  to  have  previoudy  occupied  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  under  the  name  ofL'eUg'es,  until,  having  been  reduced 
by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  they  were  removed  by  that  monarch 
to  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  they  still  continued  to  be  his 
vassals,  and  to  serve  him  more  es^)eoially  in  his  maritime  ex* 
peditions.  The  cause  of  their  expulsion  from  the  islands  ap- 
pears to  have  beeh  their  notorious  proneness  to  piracy.  They 
excelled,  too,  at  this  period,  in  tiie.manufiEU)ture  of  arms,  and 
the  Oreeks  ascribed  to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the 
devices  and  handles  of  shields.  Before  the  Carians  settled  in 
thii»  quarter  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  the  Phoenidians 
OQcupiedii  portion  of  it.  .  * 

m.  The  Carians  appeiar  to  have  offered  little  resistance  to 
the  Oreek  polonists  who  subsequisntly  established  themselves 
on  thoir  coasts.  The  lonians  first  drove  them  from  Miletus 
and  Priene ;  and  the  Dorians'  next  obtained  a  footing  on  their 
shores.  The  Bhodians  also  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
southern  coast,  called,  in  consequence,  Percea  Rhodiorum^  from 
its  lying  oyer  against  their  island.  This  tract  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Lycia  to  the  castle  find  mountain  of  PhcBuix  on 
the  Doridis  Sinus*  after  which  Doris  commenced,  and  reached 
to  the  Bargylieticus  or  lassicus  Sinus  on  the  north. 
•  rV.  When  the  Dorians  arrived  in  Asia  Minor  they  formed 
themselves  into  six  iadependent  states  or  smkU  republics,  which 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  as  many  cities.  These 
cities  were  Cnidus  and  HeUicamassUs^  on  the  mainland;  CoSj 
i|i  the  island  of  that  name ;  and  the  three  Rhodian  towns  of 
Lindus,  lalmssu^j  and  Camirus.  Other  cities  belonged  also  to 
the  confederacy,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  six  alone,  as  tme 
and  genuine  Dorians,  formed  the  regular  Doric  league ;  and 
the  members  of  this  allianoe  met  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
to  celebrate  in  public  national  festivals  the  rites  of  Apollo  and 
Ceres.  This  confederation  was  called  the  Doric  Hexapolis 
imtil  Halioamassus  was  excluded}  when  it  took  th^  name  oC 
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Pentapolis.  The  reason  for  the  excltidion  v^,  that  a  citizen 
of  that  place,  who  had  gained  a  tripod  as  a-pme,  violated  the 
regulation  which  required  that  the  tripod  should  always  be  con-' 
sacrated  as  an  offering  in  the  Triopian  temple  .of  Apollo/  in 
order  that  he  might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own  house. 
Probably,  too,  the  increasing  predominance  of  the.  Carian  ^le-' 
ment  at  Halioamassus  had  some  effect  in  producing  the  ex- 
clusion. '         .      * 

I  '.'■■• 

Places  in  Caria.   . 

In  Peraa  Rhodionim  we  have,  1.  Dedala,  close  upon  Lycia,  and  on  the  Gkm- 
eu^  Stilus.  It  was  said  to  have  beon  called  after  Dedalas,  who,  being  bitten 
by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  neighboring  River  Ninus^  died  and  was  buried  here. 
Inland  was  the  moantain  i^nge  of  DadaU^  on  the  confines  of  Lycia.  .  2.  Ca- 
lyndat  to  the  northwest,  near  the  junction  of  the  Asim  with  t^e  India,  now  the 
Kaiguez.  At  Calynda  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Latona.  The  remains  of  this  city 
were  discovered  by  Fellows.  8.  CountM,  supposed  to  be  of  Cretan  origin,  and 
lamed  for  its  figs.  It  had  a  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  was  very  unhealthy  in 
the  summer  season.  The  site  is.  now  occupied  by  the  small  sea-poit  town  of 
Ka^gruz.  Passing  the  RiveV  CaUnt,  now.  the  Tawu,  according  to  some,  but 
more  correctly  the  DdUomon-chaiy  we  come  to,  4.  Pkyscut  Portus,  the  harbor  by 
whicb  Ephesus  communicated  with  Rhodes.  5.  Phanix,  a  mountaurand  castle, 
^larking  the  limit  ofPcraa  Rhodhrum  to  the  west.         ' 

proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Cynot^ema  Promon/mum,  where  Do- 
n't commences,  and,  doubling  this,  enter  the  Doridis  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Symi, 
so  called  from  the  island  ot  Symi,  the  ancient  Syme,  lying  ofi^tbe  promontory. 
We  then  come  in  order  to^  1.  Cnidusy  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  called 
Triopium,  and  sometimes  the  Carian  Chersonese.  The  extreme  point  of  this 
neck  of  land  was  called  the  Triopium  PromorUorium,  now  Cape  Krio,  and  on  it 
was  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where  the  members  of  the  Doric  league 
used  to  meet.  'Cnidus  was  a  cdel^ted  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorians.  Venus,  in  particular,  was  worshipped  here>  and  among  other  remark- 
able works  of  art  which  this  place  contained  was  the  famous  statue  of  that 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  -  The  historian  Ctesias  and  thcf  mathematician  Eudoxus 
were -natives  of  this  city.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins..  On  doubling  the  Triopian 
promontory  we  enter  the  Cerameus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Budrun.  The  an- 
cient name  ia  derived  from  the  town  of  Ceramus,  on  the  northern  shore,  now 
'KeramOf  the  modern  name  from  that  of  Halicamassus.  To  the  west  of  Ctra- 
mus  we  come  to,  2.  Halicamassus,  a  celebrated  city,  fisunded  by  a  colony  of 
Troezenians,  and  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus.  It  belonged  originallyto  the 
Doric  confederacy,  bat  had  been  excluded  for  th^  reason  already  mentioned. 
It  fell  afterward  under  the  sway  of  Lygdamis,  one  of  its  own  citizens,  who  trans* 
mitted  his  authority  to  his  daughter  Artemisia,  of  whom  Herodotus  makes  such 
honorable  mention,  and  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  Somewhat 
later  we  find  it  ruled  by  princes  of  Carian  extraction,  as,  for  instance,  Mausdlus 
and  his  sister^and  wife,  the  younger  Artemisia.  The  monument  erected  by  this 
princess  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  called  the  Mausoleum,  was  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ^orld.  This  city  was  famous  also  for  the  siege  which 
it.  stood,  under  Memnon,  against  Alexander  the  Great.    The  mins  ars  at  the 
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modem  Budrvn.  3.  Myndui,  to  the  northweet,  on  the  Sinus  BsrgyUeUems  or 
lasticut,  DOW  the  Gulf  of  Hassan  (or,  more  correctly,  Asyn)  KaUssi.  Atbeneiis 
praises 'the  wine  of  this  place  a$  good  ^i^  digestion.  •  Leake  identifies  Myndua 
with  Gumishluy  but  Cramer  is  in  favor  of  Mentesha.  4.  Caryanddy  to  the  east, 
the  birth-place  of  Scjlax  the  geographer.  6.  Bargyha,  to  the.  northeast,  giviaf 
one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  gulf.  It  was  noted  for  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Diana  Cindyas  (so  named  from  the  adjacent  village  of  Cindye).  Whenever  it 
rained  or  snowed,  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  observed  to  be  free  from  mcnst- 
uTOv  6.  lassusy  to  the  north,  giving  one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  ^olf.  The 
fisheries  in  its  neighborhood  are  very  abundant,  and  on  these  the  lassians  chiefly 
depended  for  subsistence.  The  town  was  situate  on  an  island  close  to  the  shore, 
and  had  a  good,  harbor.  The  nei^boring  mountains  supplied  a  beautiful  kind 
of  marble,  used  for  ornaihental  purposes.  The  color  was  blood-red  and  livid 
white  striped.  The  remains  of  lassos  are  at  Hassatir  {or  Asyn)  KaUssL  With 
lassus  Doris  tenninated  on  the  north. 

^  In  the  interior  of  paria  we  have,  i:  JBuromus  or  BurdpuSf  to  the  east  of  lassns, 
founded  by  Idrieus,  son  of  Gar,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  in- 
cluded several  adjacent  towns  within  Its  territoiy,  which  were  afterward  taken 
by  itylasA,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it.  2.  Myl&sa,  one  of  the  most  considered 
ble  towns  of  Caria,  and  the  residence  of  the  Carian  dynasty  before  kalicamas- 
8US  fell  under  their  power.  It  wais  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful  white  marble,  a  material  which  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  adorn  their  city  most  sumptuously  with  porticoes  and  temples. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Melasso.  8.  Labranda,  to  the  north,  and  dependent 
on  Mylasa.  It  was  celebrated  for  two  temples  sacred  to  Jupiter  Labrandemu 
(or  Labradeus)  and  Straiius.  The  former  of  these  titles  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  Carian.  term  Labrys,  "a  hatchet,"  the  statue  of  the  god  bearing  this 
ntensfl.  A  paved  road,  called  the  Sacred  Way,  led  to  the  other  temple  from 
Mylasa.  This  latter  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Mylasians  and 
the  neighboring  communities.  4.  Stralonicea,  to  the  southeast  of  Mylasa,  found- 
ed by  Antiochus  Soter  in  honor  of  his  queen  Stratonioe.  'The  site  is  now  marked 
by  the  village  of  Eski-hissar.  6.  Alabanda,  to  the  north  of  Labranda,  and  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  hero  Alabandus,  or  else  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  equestrian  victory,  aiat  in  the  Carian  tongue,  signifying  "  a  horse,'*  and 
banda^  "  a  victory. '*  This  place  was  famed  for  its  quarries  of  dark-colored 
mai4>le  approaching  to  purple.  It  is  now  represented,  according  to  Leake,  by 
Arahi'hissar.  6.  Antiockia  ad  Maandrum,  to  the  northeast  oIT  Alabanda,  and  near 
th^  junction  of  the  rivers  M<zander  and  Orsinus,  It  was  founded  by  Antiochus, 
son  of  Seleucus.  The  countiy  around  was  fkmed  for  its  abundance  of  firuits  of 
every  kind,  but  especially  of  the  fig  called  tripkylla.  The  site  corresponds  to 
the  modem  Jeni-sher.  7.  Apkrodisiast  to  the  southeast,  and  in  the  time  of  Hi- 
erodes  the  metropolis  of  Caria.    Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Gkeira. 

LYDIA. 

L  The  boundaries  of  Lydia  differed  at  various  times ;  but 
under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  00* 
riay  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Msander;  on  the 
north  by  Mpsia^  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
Caious  and  Macistus,^  and  the  intervening  range  of  Mount 
Tamiius;  on  the  ^ast  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
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jEg^axL.  The  coast  was  oopupiedlyy  the  I<«uaii  oolonieSy  aiid 
bore  the  general  Jiame  of  Ionia. 

JI.  The  oirig^  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uno^rtain.  Aooording 
to  HergdotuSy  they  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Cariaas 
atid  Mysians.  ^Hoiuer  does  not  appear  to  hare  knowa  the  naipe 
f^  ^'  Lydia,"  bat  always  caUs  ]the  people  M^Bdnes.  Aeoordiiig 
to  most  ancient  writers,  they  were  originally  called  Meones, 
and  obtained,  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Aty% 
who  is  mentioned  in  tradition  as  the  first  king  of  the  country. 

nZ.  Aoomrding  to  Herodotos,  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia : 
the^  MyddtB^  irom  the  earliest  times  to  B.C.  1221 ;  the  Hera-^ 
clidcdj  from  B.C.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the  MermfkUke,  from  RC. 
716  to  556.  The  first  two  of  these  are  almost  entirely  fabu- 
lous. The  monarch  of  the  last  were  engaged  in  almost  unin- 
terrupted war^  with  the'  Glreek.  cities  on  the  coast  \  but  the  em- 
pire steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  until  it.  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  Under  Crcesus.  This  empire,  however, 
was^overthrown  by  Cyrus  (B.C.  556).  After  Alexander's  con- 
quests, Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  western  Asia,  formed  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  SeleucidsB ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  fay 
the  Romans,  B.C.  189,  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  On  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
BvC.  133,  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

IV.  The  ancient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  t6  have  possessed  a.bundance  of  th^  pre- 
cious metalsi  They  are  said  to  have  obtained  large  quantities 
oi  gold  from  the  sands  of  the  River  PactqluS ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  ever  carried  on  the  operation  of  mining.  Croe- 
sus, king  of  Lydia,  ma^e  himself  iieUnous  by  the  rich  presents 
which  he  sent  to  the  different  oracles  of  Greeoe.  The  fertility 
of  Lydia,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  ai^e  firequently  m«i- 
tioned  by  the  ancient  writers ;  and  their  accounts  are  confirmed 

by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers;  \f^ 

V.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lydia  are,  1.  Sardenej  in  Hn^  *  ^>. 
northwest,  and  connected  with  Tanrnus,  which  last  separatee 
Lydift  in  part  firom  Mysia.    2.  Messdgis^  a  branch  of  Taurus, 

and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Msean- 
der.  3.  Tmolusj  detaching  itself  firom  Mesiogis  near  tiie  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  running  parallel  to  that  chain  through  the 
centre  of  Lydia,  and  terminating  on  the  western  coast,  opposite 
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tiie  island  of  Chios*  4.  Sipylu^^  a'branch  of  Tmoliis,  streidi* 
ing  more  to  the  northwest,  toward  the  oities  of  Coma  and 
Phoceea.  The  rivers  of  Lydia  are>  1.  The  MtBander,  now  the 
Minder^namg  near  CeUsnue^  in  Phry^a,  in  the  chain  of  Mons 
Aulocrene  (p.  607).  2.  The  Ca^^^er,  rising  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  range  of  Messogis  in  the  south  and  Tmolns  in 
the  north,  and  falling  into  the  ^gean  near  Ephesos.  Near 
its  montli  it  formed  the  'Asia  PaluSj  or  Asian  Marsh,  much 
frequented  by  water-fowl.  3.  The  Hermus  (p.  607).  4.  The 
CdicuSy  now  the  Bakir»chaij  separating  Lydia  from  Mysia. 
5.  The  Pactolus  and  Hylius  or  Phrygius^  tributaries  of  the 
Herpins. 

yi.  Lydia  answers  now  to  the  Turkish  provinoe  of  Sarou* 
khan  J  Bud  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Siffhlai  We  will  now 
mention  tl>e  most  important  places  in  Lydia  Proper  j  and  will 
then  give  a  sketch  of  Ionia.  .'  * 

Places  in  Ltdia  Proper. 

In  the  portion  of  Lydia  lying  between  the  GaicM  and  Hermas  we  may  name, 
*  1.  Hiero-Catarea,  Where  Diana  Persica  was  worshipped,  and  whose  rites  are 
said  to  h^ve  been  established  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Gyms.  S.  ApoOdm»t 
Xo  the  south,  named  after  the  wife  of  Attains*  and  often  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
Its  site  is  probably  marked  by  the  hamlet  of  BulUne.  3.  Thyatir£,  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  River  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Hylius,  and  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 
It  was  famous  for  th^  art  of  dyeing  purple.  Thyatira  is  one  of  the  seven  chuich- 
et-  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  Ak-hduar.  The  plain  to  the  south  of  Thyatira, 
watered  by  the  HyUus,  was  called  Hyrcaniiu  Campui,  from  a  colony  of  Hyrca- 
nians  settled  there  by  the  Persians..  4.  Jtiita  Gardua,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Hylius,  and  sumamed  Julia  in  compliment  to  Julius  Gssar,  or  Augustus.  Its 
remains  are  at  Okiurdiz,  To  the  southwest  of  this  [daoe  was  the  Gygaa  PabUf 
subsequently  called  CoinK  Palut,  and  now  Lake  Mtnure.  It  was  a  work  of 
human  art,  and  was  a  large  basin  excavated  to  receive  the  waters  which  inun- 
dated the  neighboring  plains.  Near  it  were  the  graves  or  tumuli  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  from  one  of  whom,  Gygesj  it  received  its  earlier  name.  Among  these 
mounds  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Groesus,  being 
of  enormous  dimensions.  Hamilton  makes  the  number  of  tumuli  in  this  quarter 
to  be  upward  of  sixty,  called  by  the  Turks  Bin  Tcpeh,  or  "  the  thousand  hills ;" 
and  describes  the  mound  of  Alyattes  as  far  exceeding  them  in  sixe,  and  having 
a  oircum^erence  oC  nearly  half  a  mile.  6.  AUoRof  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Her- 
mus, and  now  A^al<u  '  6.  SUaniiu,  to  the  northeast,  an  episcopal  see  of  Lydia, 
now  a  small  village  named  SeUndi. 

In  Lydia,  south  of  the  Hermus,  we  may  name,  1.  Magnesia  ad  Sipylmn,  just 
b^w  the  Hermus,  and  near  Mount  Sipylus,  by  which  it  was  distmguished  fiom 
Magnesia  ad  Mmandrum^  farther  south.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  signal  vidtMy 
gained  under  its  walls  by  Lucius  Scipio,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  his  brother 
Africanus,  ov«r  the  forces  of  Antiochos.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  neaily 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  shook  and  overthrew  several  other  oitiea  in 
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Asia.  It  18  now  ManUta,  and  was  nt  one  time  the  resideiice  of  the  Tuild^h 
auttans.  Mount  Sipylus,  to  the  soath,  is  oelebrated  in  mythology  as  the  resi- 
dence t)f  Tantalus^'  and  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Niobe.  There  was  a  city  in 
early  timesj  also  named  Sipylus,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  here  Tan* 
ttf  ns  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  though  his  phice  of  abode  is  more  commonly 
referred  by  classical  writers  to  Phrygia.  This' city  is  said  to  haye  been  swal- 
lowed dp  by.  an  earthquake,  and  plunged  into  a  crater  afterward  filled  by  a  lake. 
The .  lake  was  named  Sale  or  Saloe'  Mount  Sipylus  is  now  Sipuli'dag  or  Sa- 
houndji-dag.  2:Nymfhaium^  to  the  southeast,  where  the  Byzantine  emperoib 
are  said  to  haye  ^i^oyed  the  fine  seiason,  qmrt  from  the  cares  of  public  life. 
The  site  is  now  called  NymfiL  Near  this  place  rose  Mom  Mash^f  now  TV- 
tali,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Tmolus.  8.  Sardes,  to  the  northeast,  the  capital  of. 
Lydia' before  the  Persian  conquest,  situate  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot,  of  jthe 
northern -slope  of  Tmolus.  The  River  Pactolus  flowed  .through  it,  and  soon 
after  joined  the  Hermus.  Even  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  empire  by 
Cyrus  it  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of  the  Persian  dominions  i^  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the  satrap.  The  burning  of  this  place  by  the 
lonitos  and  Athenians  led  to  the  war  between  Persia  and  Greece.  Sardee  is 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  little  more-  than  a  vil- 
lage 16  the  midst  of  eictensive  ruins,  and  is  called  Sort.  Mount  Tmolus  is  called 
by  the  Turks  Boux^dag.  "' 

4.  JiffpapOi  to  the  southwest,  near  the  sources  of  the^afster,  and  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  females,  a  praise  to  which  the  Lydian  women  in  general 
Were  entitled.  The  rums  are  near  the  modem  town  of  BirkhL  5.  PhUadelpUaf 
to  the  east,  on  the  River  Cogamus,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus.  It  was  built  by  A^ 
talus  Phiiadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus.*  This  place  sufibi^  repeatedly  by  violent 
abodes  of  earthquakes,  and  beeakne  eventually  ahno^t  deserted.  It  was  one  of 
the  seven  chu^hes.  The  modem  name  is  AUah-shehrf  or  <*  City  of  God."  To 
the  east  and  northeast  was  a  district  named  Cataceeaumene  {KarcuteKovfUvti),  or 
*'  Entirely  burnt,"  from  its  volcanic  appearance  and  character.  The  plains  weta 
covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rocks  Were  of  a  black  color,  as  if  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  vine,  however,  was  cnltivateii  here  with 
great  success.    A  full  account  of  the  geology  of  this  tract  is  giren  by  Hamilton. 

6.  Magnesia  ad  Maandrumf. to  the  southeast  of  Ephesus,  and  near  the  River 
Mnander.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Magnesians  firom  Dotium  in  l^essaly, 
and  became  powerful  enough  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus.  Its  territoiy  was  re« 
markable  for  its  fertility.  The  River  Lethaus  flowed  dose  to  the  place,  and  in 
the  vicinity  was  Mount  Thorax.  Hamilton  has  proved  the  site  of  tbiscity  to 
be  at  Jnek-bazar,  and  not  Gu»el^his9«rt  as  Pococke  and  Chandler  supposed 

7.  TfxUUs,  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.     It  was  strongly  fortified.     The  site  is  near  Guzel'hiMsar. 

8.  Nysoy  to  the  northeast  distinguished  for  its  cultivation  of  literature.  It^ 
ruins  are  at  EsH' 


lOlHiJL    . 

I.  Ionia,  as  already  remarked,  oociipied  the  western  shore  of 
Lydia.  It  extended  from  the  Sinus  Cunueus,  now  Gulf  of 
Tschanderli,  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Grius,  and  the  Sinus  Bar* 
gylieticus,  on  tho'sonth,  a  length  of  not  more  than  one  hun« 
dred  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  with  a  coast  three  times  that 
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length,  owing  to  the  niany  sinuosities  that  marked  it  inland 
the  Ionian  territoiy  did  not  extend  above  forty  nules  from  the 
coast. 

n.  The  Ionic  migration  from  the  Peloponnesns  te  Asia  Mi* 
nor  took  place  in  B^C.  1040.    In  truth,  however,  as  we  have 

.  already  remarked  (p.  469),  it  was  not  one  single  event,  bat 
tiiwe  seem  to  have  been  mimy  mud  varibos  migrationa  of  loni-' 
ans  to  this  quarter.    The  settlers  coming  after  the  ^olians 

'  oocupiod  the  coast  immediately  below  these,  and  gave  it  their 
name.  They  established  colonies  also  in  Chios  and  SamoSj 
bei^ides  those  on  the  main  land.  The  cities  on  the  main  land, 
together  with  the  two  Islands  just, named,  formed  the  confed- 
eration of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrna,  .being  seized  by 
Colophonian  exiles,  was  in  course  of  tune  added  to  the  configd* 
eration.  The  names  of  the  thirteen  Ionian  cities,  therefore, 
commeiicing  on  the  north,  were  as  foUowsf :  Phoccea^  Smyrna, 
OlazoniSiug,  Erytkrm^  Ckioiy  Teas,  Lebtdm,  CotSphoHj  Ephi^ 
sksj  Priine,  Santos^  Mym,  and  SKlitus.  Other  colonies,  how- 
ever, from  the  original  Ionian  cities^  were  founded  along  the 
eo^  sudi  as  Germi  MyonemSy  Clarus^  Sco. 

ni.  The  Ionian  confederatSion  appearv  to  have  heea  mainly 
united  by  a  common  religious  worship,  and  the  celebration  of 
a  periodical  festival;  apd  it  seems  that  the  deputies  of  the 
several  states  only  met  in  times  of  great  difficulty.  The  plaoa 
of  assembly  was  .the  Panionium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycdlej 
where  a  temple,  built  on  neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune, the  natkmal  deity  of  the  lonians. 

Places  in  Ionia. 

U  Pkocaa,  the  most  nortlidni  of  the  loMan  oitiet,  founded  bgr  a  oolooyiitMi 
tlieeis,  tinder  the  guidance  of  two  Atheviae  diieft,  ^ut  not  ioeladed  in  the  loeiaa 

•  eonfMbrecy  uDtH  it  hsd  conseeted  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  aAtra  two  prinoei 
of  the  line  of  Codrus.  Fiom  the  excellence  of  its  baitar,  and  the  eBterpraMSs 
spirit  of  its  infaabitame,  it  soon  beoame  a  oeiebiated  oomneieial  city,  and  aeat 
oat  many  cdoniea,  the  moat  important  pf  which  was  Ma»9mHa,  in  southern  Gaol, 

now  MarseilUt. .  The  Pbocaeana  are  known  in  history  by  the  circumstanos  of 
their  having  abandoned  their  city,  in  order  to  avoid  subjugation  by  Harpagns, 
tbe  genecal  of  CymSt  and  their  having  sworn  not  to  retam  until  an  ignited 
oiBss  of  iroit  which  they  bast  into  the  sea  should  rise  to  the  surface.  One  halt 
^  however,'  did  return ;  the  remainder  migrated  to  Alalia,  a  Phoccan  colony  in 
Corsica,  whence,  afVer  a  few  years,  they  removed  to  Velid  or  £Zaa  in  Lower 
Italy.  Phocaea  still  oontinned  to  exist  under  the  Persian  doninion,  and  also 
subsequently  under  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidee  and  the  Romans,  but  greatly 
reduced  in  population  and  conmierce.    It  is  now  Fokia  or  Fougct,    22.  SmyrRa, 
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to  the  sootheaat,  at  the  tisa^  Kratera  of  the  Simu  Smymmu  or  Hemunu,  now  the 
^ulf^of  iSfN^mo,  and  on  the  little  rvrer  BieUt,  Aooording  to  Herodotns,  it  was 
ori^ally  an  iEotian  «itj,  but,  baring  giren  shelter  to  aame  Colephoniao  exilee, 
the  latter  took  ndmntage  of  a  festival,  and  made  theoneWes  maatere  of  the  plaoe. 
.ft  was  then  received  mto  the  Ionian  conlederacj.  Smyrna  waa  celebrated  far 
ito  eommeroe,  and  ip  stilt  the  great  mart,  of  the  Levant  trade.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  eltiea  which  elaimed  to  have  been  the  birth-plaoe  of  Homer,  and  the  Smyiw 
Aeans  ahowed  a  cave  near  the  soarces  of  the  If  eles  where  the  bard  was  said 
to  have  composed  his  verses.  From  his  having  been  sappoeed  by  them  to  haw 
been  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Meles,  Homer  was  called  by  the  Sra^'mfleans  M^ 
Usigenes.  This  city  is  now  called  Ismir  by  the  Turks,  bat  retains  among  the 
FnuriEs  its.  ancient  name.  3.  CUzaminmy  to  the  soothwest,  on  the  lower  shore 
•f  ttM  Sinos  Smymtttts,  and  the  biith-plaee  of  Anaxagoras  the  philosopber.  Its 
nins.  are  a  little. to  the  nonheast  of  the  modem  Ycwla.  Passing  along  tfas 
oee^t,  we  come  to  the  ApocremmuFrdimmtormmr  now  Gape  Etrnngno^  and  thea 
to'  the  ir«/«M  JVomoiitoritim,  now  Cape  JKara-ftMirwfi,  near  which,  according  to 
Stnbo,  was  a  qnany  vrfaere  mill-stones  were  dog  np.  ^  Bendiag  aroond  to  the 
south,  vre  coase  next  to,  4.  Sryikre,  a  oi^  vrhich  obtained  great  oelebri^  ftOM 
the  sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  delivered  propheeies  thero.  The  sito  is  still  eaOed 
ttUre.  The  island  of  ChiM,  to  vrhich  we  ahaU  subsequently  refer,  lies  opposito< 
k  ia  now  3eU. 

Pasung  down  the  oeast,  and  donbMng  the  Argamum  Pnmmtlmium,  now  Cape 
Bi0mc9f  we.  reach  a  high  and  nigged' shore  foraied  by  Mooat  Corytms,  and  to> 
habited  fenaerty  by.  a  wild  and  daring  population,  greatly  addicted  to  piraiqr*. 
The  ridge  is  now  called  itoust  Kcmxko;  and  also  the  TabU  MwmUin,  We  then' 
come  to,  6.  TVm,  originally  eoloaiied  by -a  paity  of  Miny»  fnm  Oiehomenns  in 
BsBotia,  bnt  which  sobsequen^y  received  a  great  aceessipn  of  stieagth  fimn 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  When  Ionia  was  invaded  by  the 
armies  (tf  Cyrus,,  the^eians,  in  order  to  avoid  his  sway,  abandoned  their  city, 
apd  retired  to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  A  smaU  portion  of.  the  inhabilants,  however, 
ftiil.  remained,  but  the  ]daoe  never  ngained  its  feraier  importance.  Teos  was 
the  birth-place  of  Anacieon.  The  diief  produce  of  its  torritory  viras  wine,  and 
Baecbus  was  the  deity  principally  revered  here.  The  site  is  now  called  Bm- 
iro^tHL  A.  LehUiu^  to  the  southeast,  originally  heM  by  the  Carians,  wlio  were 
capeUed  by  an  Ionian  odody  under  Andnemon,  son  of  Codms.  It  was  neaiJy 
destroyed  ,by  Lysunacbus,  in  a  lator  age,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising  £phe» 
sns;  but  it  became  a  place  of  some  noto  afterward  as  the  general  rendesvoos 
eC  aU  the.  Ionian  stage-players,  who  met  here  once  a  year,  and  oelebrated  games 
vad  sports  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  The  population  waa  very  raach  reduced  in  t|B 
Augustan  age,  as  we  learn  iftm  Strabo  and  Horace.  The  tMritcry,  bewever> 
was  very  fertile,  and  the<  mineral  baths  near  the  city  were  in  considerable  rs- 
fnto.    The  site  of  Lebedus  is  near  somid  ruins  called  Seduia  or  Xingi,   ' 

'7.  €olBpi9n,  to  the  southeast,  about  two  miles  irom  the  coast,  and  having  a 
l^arber  called  NoHum,  with,  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  long  waOt. 
The  Ccdophonian  cavalry  were  at  one  time  very  femous,  and  generally  ianed 
the  scale  on  the  aide  on  which  they  fought ;  hence  Ko^o^wa  hnrMw.  {Coi^ 
fkomm  addtrt)  became,  according  to  Strabo,  a  proverb  for  potting  an  end  to  aa 
afihir ;  henoe,  too,  in  the  early  period  of  the  an  of  printiBg,  the  accouat  whMi 
the'prioter  gave  of  the  plaoe  and  dato  d  the  edition,  being  the  last  thing  priated* 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  called  the  Colophon.  Tiiis  ciQr  was  one  of  those 
which  claimed' to  be  the  birth<^plaee  of  Homer ;  it  did  produce,  however,  many 
distinguished  poets,  among  whom  may  be  named  MiBuiennu%  Hermesianax, 
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AntixBaclnifl  and  Nicander.  The  resin,  BtiU  known  in  phannaiqr  hb  the  mmm 
Cohphdnra,  was  obtained  from  this  quarter.  Lysimachns  nearly  rained  the  place 
by  drawing  off  the  greater  part  of  the  population  to  Ephesus,  and  those  who  re* 
otained  migrated  soon  after  to  Notium,  which  then  took  the  name  of  New  Col- 
ophon: Near  Colophon  flowed  the  little  river  HaUs,  noted  for  the  ooldnees  of 
its  waters.  6.  Clams,  in  the  Yicinity  of  Colophon,  and  famed  for  its  tempos 
and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  priest  who  gave  the  responses  tot  descended  into 
a  cave  and  drank  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  then  revealed  in  Terse  to  each  of  those 
who  consulted  the  god  the  subject  of  his  secret  thoughts.  This  oracle  foretold 
a  ^eedy  death  to  Germanicds.  The  remains  of  Claras  are  oear  the  modem 
^mg/^  of  CkUU  or  ZiUe. 

9.  Ephesus,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  CayBter,^«nd  on  its  sodtb- 
era  bank.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Amazons,  and  it  was  subsequently 
colonisBed  by  the  lonians  under  Androclus,  son  of  Codrus.  Ephesus  was  re- 
markable for  the  worship  of  Diana,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  great  goddess  of  nature,  and  her  dtes  were  established  here  long  before  the 
Ionian  migration.  •  The  first  temple  of  the  goddess  was  set  on  fire  by  amadman 
named  Herostratus,  and  was  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer 
columns.  The  new  stracture  which  arose  in  its  place  was  remaikable  for  its 
splendor,  and  was  accdunted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  architect 
was  the  celebrated  Dinocrates.  The  city  itself  gradually  increased  with  the 
celebrity  and  splendor  of  its  fane,  and  to  this  Lysimachns  also  contrihuted  by 
causing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  from  the  old  site,  which  was  subject  to  inun- 
dations, to  a  better  position  *,  and  he  also  increased  the  population  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  neighboring  cities.  Ep;hesus  was  thebirth-place  of  Heraclitus,  the 
w:eeping  philosopher,  and  of  Apelles  and  Parrhasius,  the  painters.  It  ia  memo- 
rable in  the  writings  and  travels  pf  St.  Paul,  and  is  the  first  of  the  churches 
oientioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  rains  of  this  city  are  near  the  mqdeni  town 
of  Aiasluek,  a  name  corraptedfrom  Agio-Tzeologos,  the  modem  Greek  epithet 
lor  St.  John  {'Ayiog  OedXoyor),  the  founderof  the  church  here. 

Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  chain  of  Mount  JfyoUe, 
opposite  the  island  of  Samoa,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  PoKumsufs,  a  temple 
and  place  of  meeting  for  the  members  of  the  Ionian  confederation.  Here  also 
the  great  victory  was  obtained  by  the. Greek  naval  force,  under  the  command 
of  Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  against  the  Persian  forces  encamped  near  the 
ehore,  and  which  wrested  the  whole  of  Ionia  fo^  a  time  from  the  Persian  do- 
minion. The  modem  Turkish  village  of  Tehangeli  seems  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Panionium.  Doubling  the  Trogilian  promontoiy,  now  Gape  jS. 
Maria,  and  entering  the  Latmieus  Smus,  we  come  to,  10.  Prisne,  near  the  npper 
shore,  with  its  two  harbors,  as  mentioned  by  Scflax*  When,  however,  Str^ 
wrote^  the  town  was  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  a  chiange  produded  hj  the  al- 
luvial deposits  of  the  Meander.  These  same  deposits  have  now  efl^ted  a  stiH 
greater  change,  for  the  Sinus  Latmieus  is  now  cloaied  up  by  the  slime  brought 
down  by  this  river,  and  exists  only  as  ^  inland  lake.  Priene  originally  he- 
JkMiged  to  the  Carians.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece.  Ilie  ruins  are  near  the  Turkish  village  of  Samswn,  11.  Jftlefw, 
on  the  lower  shore  of  the  Sinus  Latmieus,  near  its  mouth.  This  city  also  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Carians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Ionian  col- 
onists. '  The  admirable  situation  of  Miletu9,  and  the  convenience  of  having  ter 
harbors,  gave  it,  at  an  early  period,  a  great  preponderance  in  maritime  afbin. 
Its  commerce  vras  most  flourishing,-  and  the  number  of  its  colonies  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  city  of  antiquity.    Miletds  was  the  hirth-plaoe  of  Thales,  Anas- 
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imander,  and  Anazimenes,  tbe  philosophers,  <ii\d  alao  of  Cadmus  and  Hecatsnf, 
two  of  the  earliest  historical  writers  of  Greece.  The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  pf 
the  loniane,  were  voluptuous  and  effeminate;  they  enjoyed,  however,  a  high 
repute  fortheir  manufacture  of  couches  ind  other  articles  of  furniture,  andthpir 
fine  woollen  cloths  and  nchly-dyed  carpets  were  especially  esteemed.  The  site 
of  this  place  is  marked,  by  a  mean  little  settlement-called  Palkt  or  Palatia,  i.  «.,  ^ 
<'the  Palaces."  12.  Latmufy  to  the  southeast,  at 'the  head  i^aters  of  the  Sinus 
Latmicus,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Latmus,  the 
fabled  seat  of  the  adventures,  of  Endymion.  13.  Didymi,  Sp  the  southwest  of 
Miletus,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Apolfo  Didymeeus,  dnd 
where  the  Branchidse  officiated.  The  temple  was  burned  by  the  Persians  after 
the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  the  Branchide  accompanied  them  on  their  retreat, 
taking  with  them  the  sacred  treasury.  ^The  Milesians,  however,  rebuilt  the 
temple  with  thp  greatest  splendor,  as  the  remains  of  it  at  the  present  day  abun- 
dantly testify.  The  promontory  of  Posideum^  now  QsipeArbora,  termiuated 
Ionia  td  the  south.  Inland^  however,  we  have  to  mention,  14.  ifyu^,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meeander,  and  about  thirty  stadia  fj;om  its  mouth.  This  was  one 
of  the  three  places  granted  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  Themfistocles  for  his  sub- 
sistence during  his  residence  in  Asia.  The  choking  up  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus 
produced  ao  great  an  abundance  of  gnats  that  the  inhabitants  of  Myos  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  city  and  remove  to  Mfletus.  This  will-  close  our  ae- 
count  of  tenia.  The  description  of  Chios  and  Samos  wiU  be  given  with  that  of 
the  other  islands,  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Asia  Minor. 

MYSI^. 

\  I.  My$ia  wad  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pfopontis^  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  by  the  ^gwani  on 
the  south. by  Lpdia,  on  the  east  by  BWiynia^  jfrom  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Rhyndaous,  and  on  the  southea§t  by 
Phrygia.  - 

-II.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mysi  {^/ivaoC),  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Teucri^  bdth  being  most  probably  of  Thracian  pri-. 
gin,  and  connected  with  the  Mmsi  who  dwelt  along  the^  Ister 

;  or  Danube.     At  the  time  of  the  settlement' of  the  ^olio  colo-  . 
nies  on  the  shores  of  this  country,  a  Mysian  kingdom,  named 
Teutkrcmiaj  had  arisen  oil  the  banks  of  the  Cai'cus ;  it  was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration.     The  Mysians  lived  in  small  tribes 
on  their  mountains  or  in  valleys.  .  . 

in.  The  range  of  Mount  Temnus,  of  which  /da  fortna  part, 
traversed  this  country  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  commencing  oli  the  borders  of  Lydia.  Prom  its 
aonthem  and  southwestern  decKvity  flow  the  CdicuSy  MysiuSy 
EvenuSj  Sinms^  and  Scamander ;  from,  its  northeastern  and 
northern  declivity,  the  Macestus^  TarsiuSy^sepus^  and  Grcm-- 

Icus.  '  . 

IV.  In  considering  this  country,,  the  most  conveniejit  division 

Rr 
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wiirbe  into,^r^^,  the^  coast  of  the  Propontis,  from,  the  headland 
and  town  of  Pridpus  on  the  west,  where  the  Hellespont  com- 
mences, to  the  River  BhyndCcus,  on  the  east,  where  Mysia 
ends ;  secondl^y  the  Hellespontine  shore^  hota  Priapu»  to  the 
promontory  of  Sigeenm,  where  the  strait  terminates ;  thirdly^ 
Troas ;  fourthly y  the  JEplic  colonies ;  and>  lastly y  the. interior  of 
Mysia. . 

Places  on  the  Shore  of  the  PROPONTiSb 

1:  PriafUMy  a  headland'and  city  at  the  opening  of'the  Propontis,  now  Karaboa, 
it  was  fonpded.bj^  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  was  named  after  thc^  god  Priapoa. 
The  territory  produced  excellent  wine.  2.  Harpaghm,  a  short  distance  below, 
where  Ganymede  was  fabled  to  have  been  snatched  away  by  the  eagle  of  Jore. 
Near  this  place  the  River  Granicus  empties  into  the  8ea,^on  the  banks  of  whi(^ 
river  Alexander  gained  his  first  vicHory  over  the  Persians.  The  Granicus  is 
now  the  Kodtka-Su.  Cramer  less  correetly  makes  it  the  Satal-Dere*  .  3.  Zdek, 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  JBs^nu,  eighty  stadia  from  its  month.  Hiis  was  the 
city  of  Pandarus,  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  tbe 
Persian  army  prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  The  site  is  now  called  Bigak, 
and  the  PtUus  AfhnitiBt  in  its  vicimty,  is  now  the  Lake  of  BigaJL  The  Rivar 
.£eepus,  according  to  Leake,  is  the  Boklu ;  bu^  according  to  Gosselin,  the  Sote^ 
Dere.  4.  Memnih^  tumulut,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ^sepus,  the  tomb  of  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  close  to  it  a  small  town  of  the.aame  name.  6.  Cys^ 
ieiu,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Prapo'ntis,  and 
a  colony  of  Miletus.  It  was  fanJed  ^r  its  commerce,  opqlefiee,  the  splendor  of 
its  public  edifices,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  political  institutions.  It  poeeeaaed  also 
extensive  arsenals  and  granaries,  and  two  barbprs,  one  called  ChytmM^ihe  other 
Fanor9iu9^  which  together  could  contain  two  hundred  galleys.  The  latter  stiH 
i\9tains  the  name  of  Panormo.  Cyzicus  was  at  first  situate  on  the  neck  of «  pei^ 
insula ;  this  peninsula  was  subsequently  converted  into  an  islalid,  and  thia  isl- 
and, again,  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  main  land  by  Alexander  through 
two  bridges.  Now,  however,  the  spot  has  reverted  to  its  ancient  peninsular  form. 
Qyzicua  was  &med  for  the  beauty  of  ila  golden  staters,  which,  aecording  to  De- 
mosthenes, were  worth,  each  twenty-eight  Attic  drachma.  It  continued  to  he 
a  very  flourishing  city  under  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  ruins 
are  near  the  modem  town  of  Firdek^  which  itself  answers  to  the  ancient  Artact. 
8.  PUuw,  to  the  east,  named  by  Herodotus,  together  with  Scyiac^,  farther  oa« 
among  the  few  settlements  belonging  Urtbe  ancient  race  of  the  Pelasgi;  wliioll 
existed  in  his  time.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  spoke  a  language  which 
was.  entirely  different  fVdm  that  of  the  neighboring  people.  Further  on  we  come 
to  the  moutl^  of  the  Rhyndacus.  This  river,  now  the  Edrenot-Su,  rises  in  Pkry- 
gia  BpicitiMSt  near  Azani,  the  modem  Tjtaidert,  and  after  receiving  the  Mmern*' 
tiu,  now  Mickaliek^  and  other  streams,  and  separating  Bithynia  fromMyaia,  AOa 
into  the  sea. opposite  the  little  island  of  Besbicus^  now  Katolimno. 

PlaCSEB    on    the   HfiLLESPONTINfi    BhORE. 
Thb  HeUesp<mtu9t  now  the  Dardanelles;  took  its  name  from  Helle,  daughter  of 


Athamas,  who  was  drowned  in  it  on  her  passage  to  Colchis.    Its  modem 

is  supposed  td  come  from  the  ancient  Dardania,  in  its  vicinity.    The  strait 
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^ptfspeitj  bejfhtt  a  IitHe  to  the  aootheadt  of  the  fa«Mlaod  of  Priapus,  now  Cape 
Karahoay  and  terminates  witli  the  promontorjr  of  9rgttom,  now  CApe  Jemgcher. 
tSome  aneietit  witters,  hcrwerer,  made  the  Hellespont  commence  at  CttUvpolu, 
or  where  ai^  now  ihe  straits  of  OaUtpplu  The  breadth-  ofthe  Hellespont  is  nn- 
eqoa],  Init  where  least,  not  more  than  thTjse  quartets  of  a  mile  across.  On  the 
Heflespontine  shoie  .we  may.  name  the  following  places : 

I.  lAnum^  to  the  west  of  Priapus,  and  well  known  for  a  species  of  shell'^sh 
eanght  there,  t.  Pityeot  near  it,  so  called  from  the  number  of  pine-trees  (nCivc, 
**  a  pine'tree**)  Which  gre#  in  its  Yicinity.  8.  pArium,  to  the  west,  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  ifnd  h  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of 
Angnstns.  It  had  a  secure  and  spacious  harbor.  4.  LampiUcMi  to  the  sooth* 
west,  one  ofthe  most  celebrated  ofthe  Helledpontine  cities.  It  wAs  known  at 
firat  by  the  name  of  Pitpua,  but  aflenf  ard  received  colonies  fVom  Phoctea  and 
Miletus,  and  cbahged  its  appellation.  The  adjacent  territory  Was  very  pro^ 
dnetire  in  excellent  wine,  and  Pnapns  was  worshipped  by  the  peo|^e  of  Lamp^ 
saoos  with  peenliar  honors.  Hence  the  morals  ofthe  place  became  very  corrupt^ 
and  Alexander,  it  is  said,  determined  ib  consequence  to  destroy  it ;  but  it  wail 
Mved  by  the  artifice  of  Anaximenes  the  Orator,  a  native  ofthe  city,  who,  wheA 
Alexander  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  not  grant  bis  request,  whatever 
It  might  be  (the  monarch  suspecting  that  he  iqtenSed  to  ei^  bhn  to  save  the 
piaee),  entreated  him  to  destroy  it.  Lampsacns  produced  several  distinguished 
fiterary  men  and  philosophers,  and,  among  them,  Charon  the  historian  and  Me^ 
trodoms  the  Epienrean.  The  ancient  site  is  near  the  Aipdern  town  of  lAtmsdkt. 
5.  Pere9tet  \o  the  southwest,  on  the  Praetiust  liow  the  river  of  Bnghx.  Thia 
vas  one  of  the  towns  given  to  Themistodes  l^  the  King  of  Persia.  6.  Arisbe, 
to  the  sonthiM^est,  where  Alexander  stationed  his  army,  immediately  after  crbs9^ 
idg  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos.  7.  Aiffdos,  to  the  west,  a  rich  and  Iflonrishing 
place,' occupied  after  the  Trojan  wair  by  some  Thracians,  who  were  driven  out 
by  n  Milesian  colony.  Here  Xerxes,  seated  on  an  eminence)  surveyed  his  im* 
mense  land  and  naval  fbrees;and  here,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait, . 
where  the  breadth  did  not  exceed  seven  stadia,  he  constructed  hi?  bridge  oi 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  his  army  into  Europe.  Sestos  stood  fhrther  t6 
the  north,  the  distance  between  it  and  Abydos  being  not  less  than  thirty  stadia. 
Abydos  has  also  derived  ^me  celebrity  fro6i  the  romantic  story  6f  Hero  ani 
Leander.  The  point  of  land  on  which  Abydos  stood  is  now  called  Cape  Ndg^d. 
But  few  traces  ofthe  ancient  city  remain,  the  materials  having  ^een  carried  <M 
by  the  Turks  to  assist  in  building  the  SuUanie  Kaleisif  or  Old  Castle  of  Asia, 
three  miles  to  the  sodth. 

Places  in  TftOA^. 

I.  Tmm  lerritory  of  Troaa,  in  wealem  Mysia,  was  bounded  on  the  aortb  by  the 
River  BhudiuM,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  4f  Idas  on  the  east  by  another  portion  oC 
the  same  chain ;  on  the  soath  by  the  Sinut  AdramyUemu,  now  the  Gnlf  of  A4nh 
mm ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  JOgman.  The  noctbern  part  ineloded  the  district 
of  Jkurd^nUi  the  western  side  extended  from  the  Sigaian  promontoiy  on  tha 
north,  to  the  promontory  of  LeeMt^  now  Cape  B^a  on  the  sooth. 
.  U.  The  whole  of  the  Troad  is  intersected  by  the  branchea  of  Mount  Ida,  now 
KoM'^ttgh^  which,  on  account  of  the  number  of  projections  thrown  out  from  the 
9uin  ridge,  was  likened  by  the  ancients  to  the  insect  named  centipede.  Two 
of  its  summits,  which  bore  special  appellations,  were  €7ofy^v«,and  Gar^mra. 
III.  The  inl^bitants  of  the  Troad  were,  most  probably,  of  Thraciaa  origin. 
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At  the  time,  howerer,  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  had  reached  a  higher  state  of 
prosperity  and  civilization  than  their  opponents  the  Achei*  The  first  naonaich 
In  Troas  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer,  from  whom  the  Trojans  are  also  called 
Teucri.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  yet  bailt.  Dardanos,  probaUy 
a  Pelasgic  chief,  came  from  the  island  of  Samothrace  to  Troas,  received  the 
daughter  of  Teucer  in  marriagCi  together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  hi^  king- 
dom, founded  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and  called  the  adjacent  region  Dardaam. 
Dardanus  became  the  lather  of  two  sons,  Dus  and  Erichthonids.  The  former 
of  these  died  without  issue ;  the  latter,  who  succeeded  him,  became  the  father 
of  Tros,  from  whom  the  names  Trotu  and  Troja  are  derived.  Tree  had  three 
'sons,  (me  of  Whom,  Dus,  founded  the  city  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  country  of*  Troas.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Laomedon,  the 
city  was  said  to  have  been  fortified  with  wails  by  the  assistance  of  Neptane  and 
Apollo.  Soon  allerthis,  Troy  was  takenl)y  Hercules,  but  was  restored  to  Priam, 
the  son  of  Laomedon,  who  reigned  for  a  long  time  in  peace  and  prosperity,  until 
hia  kingdom  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  his  son  Paris.  After  a  siege  of  nine  years  the  Greeks  took 
and  destcoyed  the  city.  We  will  now  mention  some  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  Troad. 

L  JDordontM,  about  seventy  stadia  from  Abydos,  and  near  the  PromontoHum 
Dardaniuniy  now  Cape  Kepolmrun.  Though  of  great  antiquity,  it  must  not  be 
i»onfounded  with  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  founded  by  Dardanus,  which 
wa9  forther  inland,  and  at  theibot  of  Mount  Ida.  By  whom  the  second  Darda- 
nus was  founded  is  uncertain.  The  place  existed,  however,  in  the  time  of  He- 
fodotnsj  who  mentions  its  capture  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Dados.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Dardania,  from  which  the  modem  name  of  the  Hellespont 
{DardanelU^)  is  derived.  2.  Rhatiuin^  farther  to  the  southwest,  on  a  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  Ajaz  was  burled  on  this  promontory,  and  the  tiimolasy 
anciently  called  ManUwrny  still  exists.  The  Turkish  name  of  the  place  where 
this  tomb  s^tnds  is  InUpe^  and  the  village  of  It-Ghelmes  represents  Rhoeteom. 
petween  the  promontory  of  Rhoeteum  and  that  of  Sigciim,  the  Grecian  naval 
camp  was  placed  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  3.  Gengis,  nearly  due  east  of  Dardanus, 
and  a  place  of  v^ry  great,  aptiquity.  It  was  of  great  strength,  having  an  acrop- 
olis and  very  lofty  walls.  Here  Apollo  Gergithips  was  worshipped,  and  here 
^o  the  £rythrean«  sibyl  is  said  to  have  been  born.  4.  Palcuceptis,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  southeast,. and  so  called  for  distinction'  sake  from  the  more  reoeiit 
town,  of  Scepsis,  io  the  northeast.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
^neas's  dominions. .  .  5.  Scepsis,  memorable  as  the  place .  where  the  original 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  discovered.  It  seems,  according  to  the  conmion 
story,  that  Neleus  of  Scepsis,,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  intimate  friend  of 
Theophrastus,  having  been  presented  by  the  latter  with  his  own  MSS.,  as  weO 
hs  those  which  he  had  inherited  from  their  common  master,  brought  them  from 
Greece  to  lus  native  town.  On  his  death  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  iUiteiate 
relations  of  his,  who  at  finst  allowed  them  to  remain  in  aiieglected  state,  and 
afterward  buried  them  in  a  damp  place,  in' order  to  keep  them  from  iSnmenes 
of  Pergamns,  whose  subjects  they  were,  and  wh'b  was  busily  employed  in  adding 
to  his  recently-established  library.  They -were  afterward  dag  up,  very  mneh 
Injured  by  damp  and  worms,  and  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teos,  whose  library  was 
afterward  seized  by  Sylla  on  the  capture  of  Athens,  and  the  MSS.  in  qaestkm 
were  conveyed  to  Rome.  Stahr,  however,  maintains  that  this  story  is  tnie  only 
of  certain  «opies  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  site  of  Scepsis  jm  atill  called 
Eskktpchi, 
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<  ^,  Troj^  called  ako  iZnrm,  ^e  capital  ofTn>a«,  and  which  appeals  ftom  Ho- 
lier to  have  atood  in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  aourcee  of  the  Scamandery- 
OB  a  rising  gronnd  between  that  rtYer  and  the  Simo&B.  The  site  of  this  cele--' 
hiated  oi^ysis  now  generally  agreed  ^  be  near  the  modem  village  of  Bunat'- 
Bti»hL  The  citadel  of  Troy  waa  called  Ptr gamut.  The  city,  according  to  the 
niMMt  Correct  opinion,  was  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Gr^ks,'  and 
the  town  of  Nimim  iZtuM,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  must  notl)e  confounded 
with  it  The  Raver  Scamander^  called  also  Xciyiftttf,  probably  from  the  yellow 
eolor  of  its  waters,  rose  ftom  Some  hot  and  cold  springs  near  Troy.  It  id(^ow  ' 
the  River  of  Bmar-BoMhi.  The  iStmoi*,  ojk  the  other  hand,  rose  in  Mount  Ida, 
near  G^rgarus,  to  the  east  of  Troy,  and  was  a  mnch  larger  add  mpre  impetuous 
stream.    It  is  now  the  Meniere-  Su.    Both  rivers  united  before  entering  the  s0.a* 

7.  iVofwm  iZfttm,  to  the  northwest  of  Trojd,  and  neater  the  s^.  -It  ^pewfs 
to  have  arisen  not  long  after  the  ^oiian  migration,  and,  in  order  to  gain  ce- 
lebrity for  it,  the  inhabitants  boldly  affirmedtbat  it  stpod  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  This  was  the  city  which  Xerxes,  and  subsequently  Alexander,  visited, 
an^  in  the  citadel  of  which  they  both  oifered  up  sacrifices,  (hinking  thatthey 
'  had:  seen  the  famous  city  of  Priam.  It  vnfi  afterward  fortifiied  by  Lysimachus»' 
iind  its  population  increiased  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  neighboring  townis. 
It  experienced  also  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  kings  of  Pergamu^.and  after 
ihem  of  the  Romans:  According  to  Leake,  it^  site  is  on  a  hiU  to  the  eastward 
of  the  villages. of  Kiwtif-Kiui  and  Kalaftuli^  about  five  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
the  lower  oastle  of  the  Dardanelks.  8.  Sfgauvif  a  town  and  promontory  to  the 
northwest.  The  town  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and 
was  a  few  years  afterward  seized  by  the  Athenians,  \^hich  gave  rise  to  a  war 
between  the  two  states.  This  contest  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  prowess 
of  PittacoB,  vfho  commanded  the  Mytileneans,  and  the  co^i^dice  of  the  poet 
Alceeus,  who, left  his  shield  on  the  .field  of  battle.  X^^e  town  of -Sigeum  no 
longer  existed  in  Strabo's  time,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  o^ 
Novum  nium.  The  promontory  .of  Sigeum,  now  JeniBAer^  was  celebrated  as 
the  spot  wher^  the  asheb  of  Achilles,  Patrbdus,  and  Antilochus  were  interred, 
and  three  mounds  at  the  present  d^y  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  thilae  tombs. 

9.  Alexandrea  Troas,  to  the  Seuth,  on  the  coast,. founded  by  Antigonus,  and 
first  called  from  him  iin/i^ cm&SyiUid  afterMrar^  <MeA  Alexandrea  Troas  by  Lysim* 
achns,  in  honor  of  Alexander.  Under  the  Roipans  it  attained  to  its  height  of 
.  prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic  colonies.  In 
'  the  Acts  of  the  Appsttes  it  is  simply  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia.  Both  Julius- Cesar  and  Constan- 
tine  thought  of  establishing  the  seat  of  empire  here.  The  site  is  now  called 
Bski  Stamhouly  i.  e.,  **  the  Old  City,''^  and  numerous  ruins  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 10.  Chary MOy  a  little  to  the  south,  sumamed  Dio,  and  celebrated  for 
the  wonhip  of  Apollo  Smintheus.  The  temple  itself  was  called  SmtUhS^m, 
11.  HaJUmum,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  salt 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  The  salt  works  themselves  were  at  Tragtu^.  Leaving 
this  )>lace,  and  doubling  the  promontory  of  Leeiutii^  now  Cape.B^^  we  enter 
the  SinuM  Airamyttemut  now  Gulf  of  iliroms/iV  taking  its  name  from  AiraHnyi" 
fium,  now  AdramUif  at  its  head.  On  the  northern  shore  < of  this  -gulf  we  have, 
l9^'Assu»,  a  Lesbian  colony,  and  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  andtbe 
successor  of  Zeno.  Aristotle  also  resided  here  some  time,  having  married  the 
niece  of  Hernias,  tyrant'  of  the  place.  The  wheat  of  Assus  was  reserved  for 
ihs  table  of  the  Pereian  kings.  The  Assian  stone,  used  for  coflins,  and  said  to 
consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was  foiisd  in  this  vioinity.    The  site  of  Assus 
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is  now  e^^M'Bmam  Kdui,  18.  OmgSra,  to  Ih4»  eMt,  anotlier  iBoIitt  egio^jr, 
UikiDg  iu  nana  liom  G^game,  the  oelebratod  Minunit  of  fda,  Tbs  cowlqr 
arouDd  was  ranuurkable  ibr  ilt  fertility.  14.  yUM«fidEni#,  to  the  eaet,  at  the  Ibaft 
of  Mo«nt  Alexandra,  one  of  the  attvuBita  of  Ida,  and  ao  called,  it  ia  aaid,  fymm 
the  judgment  d  Para  or  Akzaader,  whieh  took  plaee  Qpoa  tbie  T'^main 
^ntandrua  ia  now  AmUmdro.  1 6.  CiiU,  (o  the  eaat,  whMre .  ApoUe  wae  pvUon- 
larly  worahjpped.  1&  AdrMmf^^mm^  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  with  a  haihor  aai 
winter  station  for  ahipa.  It  beoaaie  at  an  early  period  .a  wealthy  and  ^ooTiafaing 
eity,  and  ia  ik»w  Adrornkti.  In  ihe  intorior  of  Troan  we  may  notion,  17.  TUU9 
to  the  north  of  the  preoedii^,  snrnamed  Hypoplacia  from  beiivaitnale  at  the 
&wt  of  Mount  Plaem$  {vn6  n  Aacy).  It  waa  the  oity  of  Cetie%  fathnr  pf  AndiOB- 
aehe,  and  wan  aaoknd  by  Achillea 

'  I.  ^HE  ^olio  coIoQies  in  Asia  Minor  owed  their  origin  to 
wbuat  10  termed  the  iBoIio  migration,  viiMh  took  plaoe  firom 
Qreete  on  the  invanion  of  the  Dorians  and  HemdideBy  B£).  1134. 
The  new  settlements  occupied  by  them  on  the  main  land  were 
oalled  Molii,  Besides  these,  however,  the  ^olians  also  formed 
inralar  settlamenta  in  Temdoi^  LesboSj  and  the  group  of  isiaiid» 
Called  Hecatonnisi^  between  Lesbos  aiid  the  continent. 

11.  ^Ks  ma^  b6  divided  into  Old  and  New.  Old  ^olia 
eoosisted  of  the  twelve  ^oUan  oiiiea  named  CyMe,  Temma^ 
jSf  {e,  Ne&i^T^ekoSj  Larissa,  Mprtnaj  Oryn^um^  Argivessay 
PiMne^  AtameuSf  Cqme^  and  Smyrna.  The  last  mentioned 
of  these,  as  we  have  ahready  remarked,  became  at  a  subsequent 
period  a  member  of  the  Icndan  confederacy. 

ni.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  give  the  name  of  New  JEolis 
to  .all.  the-  other  .£olio  cities,  from  below  Adranpiyttimn  to  the 
quarter  where  Old  jSIoIui:  begins.  Sometimes,  however,,  the 
term  ^olis  is  employed  in  aveiy  general  senses  to  denote  aD 
the  ^olic  settlements  on  the  western  and  northwestern  coasts 
ef  Asia  Minor,  and  then  includes  both  Old  and  New  iBolia,  to- 
gether with  the  eoast  as  far  as  the  Prc^Kmtis. 

Placss  i}^  Mohis. 

I.  In  Nem  JBolii  we  haT%  1.  Cor^pkui  founded  by  the  MTtilenonna,  a.  Oif 
<Aai«,  jiiet  below^  aflQuiiabing  town  and  poit,  hnt  deaerted  inthe  tiaae  of  StrabOL 
a.  Pepwwift  to  the  neutheaat,  aubaeqnenUy  oaUed  Thmtdui^palM^  hammg  n  oapn 
per  mine  in  ita  Tioinityt  and  famoua  alae  tbr  Ha  wine.  The  promantory  ef 
Fynta,  oloaing  the  Sinus  Adranqrttenua  to  the  aoath,  ia  now  Cape  S.  Aacela 
On  it  waa  a  temple  of  Venue.  The  Bsgaimmtti^  in  its  neinity,  are  now  oalM 
if iM«Mtwi»  and  derive  their  modern  name  from  the  town  of  MM»»f  oorraapondk 
iKkg  to  the  anoient  PardtmUnM^  an  iGoUan  town  in4he  largeat  one  of  thn  gravis 
4.  C«r«i#,  to  the  weat  ef  Peparene^  and  now  prphaUy  OhmtirEmsL 
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b.  Id.  OU  Mdu  we  may  mentkip,  ,l.'iltanwif«,  a  place  of  dome  impoitanOe, 
md  haviog  a  xioh  and  prodnetiye  territoiy.  It  was  for  aome  time  the  tesidenee 
of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Aaaoa.  The  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  I>tii;A«it.  %.Ca,n^ 
to  the  south,  a  colony  of  Locrians.  3.  FiXSaity  to  the  southeast,  a  city  of  some 
note,  haying  two  harbors,  and  near  t^e  mouth  of  the  BiaewtUy  now  the  Kozak. 
1%  was  the  birth-place  of  Arcesilas,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Academy.  The 
bricks  made  here  were  so  light  as  to  float,  it  is  said,  in  water.  The  site  of  the 
place  is  now  called  Tchanddu  The  promontory  of  Cana,  to  the  west,  is  now 
(?ape  Cclomd.  4.  Pirgtmmr  or  Pergamum,  to  the  northeast,  in*  pkdo  watered 
l^  the  two  small  nrgan  Sekiniu  and  CeiuUf  both  emptying  into  the  Caiejas.  il 
was  at  first  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength^  situate  on  the  top  of  a  conical 
bin,  and  when  the  city  began  to  be  formed'around  thebase  of  the  hill,  the  for- 
tress served  as  a  citadel.  Pergamus  became  subsequently  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  much  enlarged  by  the  tlomans.  It  was 
famous  also  for  its  library,  founded  by  Eumenes  II.,  and  which/coiiBisted  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  This  noble  collection  was  afterWard 
given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandres,  where  it  formed 
part  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city.  It  was  iVem  their  being  first  used 
fyr  writing  im  this  Ubraiy  that  parchment  skins  were  called  P^^Anvncs  ckartm, 
whence  '*  pergamen  "  or  parchment.  £umenes  was  compelled  t6  employ  parch* 
ment  for  books,  because  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  forbidden  the  exporta- 
tion of  papyrus,  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Pergamenisn  library,  if  pos* 
aiUe,  and  prevent  ft  fhun  rivalling  his  owit  Pergamus  is  one  of  the  sevett 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  modern  town  retains  the  name  of  Bergamak 
or  Bergfna.  ' 

5.  E^a,  the  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  Pergatous,  giving  the  name  ofEUaHeus 
to  the  bay  on  which  it  stood,  bnt  whieh  was  more  commonly  called  the  8imi9 
CunutiiSf  now  the  Gulf  of  Tchandeli.  6.  Grynium  o/  Gryn^a,  to  the  souths  Mr 
the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  Who  hence  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Grymtus.  The  temple  of  the  god  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  the 
beaoty  of  the  white  mtLrble  of  which  it  was  built.  The  site  of  this  place  is  now 
oalled  Glf99ekk.  7.  Jtfyrina,  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  caHed,' subsequent])^,, 
nnder  the  Roman  sway,  Sebastopolis,  in  honor  of  Tiberius,  who  had  granted  i% 
a  remission  of  imposts  on  account  of  t^e  damage  it  had  sustained  from  an  earth* 
qoake.  8.  Cyme,  the  most  considerable  of  the  twelve  .£olian  cities,  situate  to 
the  flootheast,  and  snmamed  Pkrieenist  because  its  first  founders  had  settled  lor- 
some  time  around  Mount  Phrieium  ;n  Locris,  previous  to  crossing  ovef  into 
Asia.  Cyme  was  one  of  the  many  cities  which  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Homer.  It  could  claim,  however,  on  surer  grounds,  the  historian  Ephorus  as  a 
native.  In  general,  however,  the  Cymeans  were  taxed  with  stupidity  and  slow- 
ness of  apprehension^  It  sufifeved  severely  irom  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  in  common  with  several  other  cities  of  Asia. "'  Its  ruins  are  near  th* 
Turkish  village  of  Sanderli.  9.  Larissa,  to  the  southeast,  surnamed  Phriconu 
like  Cyme,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  wail,  as  its  name  importe,  originally  a 
Palasgk:  settlement  prior  to  ihei  arrival  of  the  JBolians.  10.  Neon-Teiekoe^  be- 
tween Lartssa  aqd  Cyme,  founded  by  the  .fiolians-  as  a  temporary  fortress  om 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country  from  Locris.  It  afterward  became  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  2Solis.  The  ruins  are  to  be  sought  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hermus,  above  Gtuzd-Husoit.  11.  Termmty  to  the  southeast,  on  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Hermiis  probably,  and  in  a  obmmanding  situation  overlooking  the  plains 
of  Cyme,  Phocea,  and  Smyrna.  The  village  of  Menimm,  to  the  north  of  Smyr* 
oa,  is  supposed'  to  mark  its  site.    12,  £ga,  to  the  north  of  Temnus.    13.  JEgv- 
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TfAtBM,  mentioned  by  Herodotas  as  one  of  (he  twelve  iEolian  cities,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  tis  AtttUia  Agroira,  assigned  by.  Stepliaiiua  to  Lydia,  but  by  Pliny  ■ 
to  JEo]ia.  -    ,  ■ 

BITHTNIi. 

I.  Bilhi/nia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxiney  dti  the 
southeast  and  south  by  Phrygiay  on  the  west  by  the  Thrctcian 
Bosporus  J  .the  PropontiSf  and  Mysia^  aiid  on  the  east  by  Papk^ 
lagonia^  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Partheniui. 
If,  however,  we  exclude,  as  some  do,  the  Mariandyni  from  Bi- 
thynia,  the  eastern  boundary  will  then  be  formed  by  the  River 
Scm^arius. 

n.  Bithynia  had  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  line  of  sea- 
coast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Sinus  Cianus^  now  Gulf 
of  KiOf  and  the  Sinus  Olbianus  or  Astacenus,  now  Gxdf 
of  Isnikmid.  The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  ootintry  as  a 
very  fertile  one,  though  a  great  jpart  of-it  w^is  mountainous. 
The  mountains  themselves,  Jbowever,  were  covered  with  vain* 
able  ship  timber.  The  main  group  is  that  of  OlynipuSy  ocou* 
pying  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  extending 
from  eeist  to  west.  The  western  extremity  of  the  range  was 
called  the  Mysian  Olympus  ;  the  eastern,  ^eBUhynian  Olym^ 
pus. 

HI.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia,  were  called  Bebry* 
ces.  They  were  afterward  conquered  or  displaced  by  the  Thyni 
and  Bithyrdy  cognate  tribes  of  Thracian  origin,  who  came  from 
the  Ectropean  side  of  thePropontis.  "  These  last  were  conquered 
in  their  turn  by  Creesus,  and  on  hi$  overthrow  becanie  subject 
ta  the  Persian  empire.  Bithynia  was  taken  from  the  Persians 
by  Alexander,  but  his  general  Calantus  was  defeated  by  Bas, 
a  nsitive  prince,  who  founded  an  independent  kingdom,  which 
continued  until  74  RC,  when  Nioomedes  III.  left  it  by  his  will 
to  the  Romans.  As  a  Roman  province,  Bithynia  is  well  known 
to  us  through  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  placed 
over  it  as  governor  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

IV.  The  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are,  1.  Thib  Skynddcus^  sep- 
arating it  from*  Mysia.  2.  The  Sang^rius,  now  Sakaria. 
3.  The  ParthSnius,  now  B^Ttan. '  Modern  travellers  describe 
the  country  as  beautiful  and  ramantic^  abounding  in  vines 
and  forests,  ^md  particularly  fertile  Hear  Brousa^  the  ancient 
Prusias.    ' 
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\.  Dtucylium,  near  the  moiith>of  the  RbjiidacaSf  the  residence  of  the  Per&i^ 
satrap  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia,  and  from  which  the  satrapy  itself  was  called  the 
Dascylian.  Near  it  was  the  Palus  D(ucj/lUiM,  formed  l^  the.B4Ter  Odrysses  or 
Horisius,  a  branch  of  the  Rbyndaciis,  and  ndw  the  NUoufer  or  Oufersu,  The 
country  adjacent  to  the  site  of  Dascyliuxn  is  still  called  DiaskUo.  2.  MyrUa,  to 
the  east,  a  colony  of  the  Colophonians,  and  ^a  flourishing  city  until  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip  the  last  of  Macedon.  It  was  rebuilt,  ^wever,  by  Prusiast 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  called  it  Apamea,  after  his  queen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the-  site  how  caHed  Modania.  3.  Ctti«,  to  the  northeast,,  at  the  head  of,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Sirms  Gianust  now  Gulf  of  iTio.  It  Was  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, and  advantageously  placed  at  the  xnouth  of  the  River  AMcanius,  which 
discharged  into  the  Propontis  the  waters  of  the  laike  AscaniuSf  and  being  nayi- 
gable,  rendered  Cius  the  emporium  of  a  large  tract  o!f  surrounding  country,  and 
many  inland  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia.  Jt  served  also  as  the  port  of  Nicaa^ 
Cius  was  destroyed. by  Philip  theiast  of  Mac^don,  but  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Prutids  ad  Mare  {npb^  ^dXaaaav).  The  site  is  still  called 
Kio.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cius  was  Mount  Arganthonius,  whehce  flowed  the  little 
River  Hylas,  where  the  youth  of  that  name  was  fabled  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  Naiads.  This  mountain  range  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Poft^mm, 
now  Cape  Bo^hurun.  4.  Pruaa  ad  Olymjmm  ,{hm  t(^  'OAv^n-^),  to  the  south  of 
Cius,  an  important  city,  and  so  called  from  being  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
CMympus,  or  the  Mysian  part  of  the  chain.  It  was  built,  according  to  one  ao> 
pount,  by  Prusias  I.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hannibal,  when  residing  af  the  court 
of  that  monarch.  Dio  Chrysostom  wa^  born  here.  The  modem  name  is  Brousot 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  A.si^  Minor.  Brousa  was  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  prior  to  the  capture^oi*  Constantinople.  The  Mys^ 
ian  Olympus  is  lioyv  called  Toutnandji  Dagh ;  the  general  name  for  the  whole 
raogfe  is  Keschisch  Dag.  The  appellation  of*'  Mysian*^  is  a  misnomer,  since  the 
highest  part  of  this  branch  of  the  chain  is  in  Bithynia.  6.  HadriaM,  to  the  south- 
west, near  the  Rhyndacus,  and  the  native  place  of  Aristjdes  the  rhetorician.  It 
is  now  Edrenos.  6.  Niccuii  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ascanius,  and 
the  capital  of  Bithynia.  It  Was  built  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  who  called  it 
ArUigoma ;  but  it  subse(|uent]y  received  the  name  of  Nicea  from  Lysimad^s, 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Antipater.  It  stood  in  an  extensive  plain,  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  sqaare,  end  the  streets  were  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  that  from  a  monument  near  the  gymnasium  it  was  possible  to  seethe 
four  gates.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  ^ipparchus  the  astronomer,  and  of  Dio 
Cassius.  Nicaea  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  council  held 
there  against  the  Arian  heresy,  A.D.  825.  The  creed  drawn  up  on  this  occasion 
is  called  the  Nicene.  This  place  was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  thQ  wars 
between  the  Byzantiqe  emperors  and  the  Turks.  It  is  now  dwindled  to  an  io^ 
significant  town  called  Jtnik,  The  watfirs  of  the  Lake  Ascanius  were  so  im- 
pregnated with  natron  that  garments  dipped  in  them  were  cleansed  without  any 
farther  trouble.  '  - 

7.  Asiacus,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Sima  Olhianus  or  Astacenns,  It  was  orig- 
inally a  colony  of  Megarians,.but,  having  been  strengthened  by  a  colony  from 
Athens,  it  received  the  name  of  Olbia,  or  "  the  Happy.*'  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus^  but  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  by  Nicomedes  to  his,  new  city 
of  Nioomedla.    8.  Nicomediaf  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  founded  by  Nicomedes  X. 
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of  Bithynia,  and  the  chief  residence. of  the  Bitbyntan  kings,  aa  honor,  however, 
subsequently  divided  wit^»Nictea.  U  ioereased  greaily  under  the  Romans^  and 
becsmie  the  great  thoroughfare  frbm  Byzantium  to  the  upper  part  of  Asia.  It 
wa^  often  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Parthians  or  Persians.  Constantine  the  Great  breathed  his  last  at  his  TiOa 
near  this  city.  Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander,  w^  born  here.  It  is  now 
called  Isnikmidf  &r  Ismidy  and  is  still  a  place  of  importance,  ^fi.  lAbyssa^  to  the 
West,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  celebrated  as  the  sppt  where  Han- 
nibal ended  his  days,  and  where  his  remains  were  intenoed.  Plutarch  calls  it  a 
small  village.  Some  writers  have  identified  it  with  the  modem  Gkehse^  but 
Leake  m9re  correctly  places  it  at  MaUurfi,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Gkehse. 
10.  BaJLchedany  less  correctly  written  Chalcedan,  to  the  northwest,  and  lying  op- 
posite to  Constantinople.  It  was  founded  seventeen  years  earlier  than  this  latter 
city,  by  the  Megarians,  who  were  jeered  as  blind  men  (though  by  no  meana 
justly,  considering  the  time  when  the  place  was  founded)  for  having  overlooked 
the  far  superior  site  of  Byzantium.  It  w^,  nevertheless,  well  situated  for  trade, 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  so  that  this  soon 
became  a  veiy  flourishing  place.  It  contained  many  beautiful  bufldings  and 
monuments.  Under  the  first  Christian  emperors  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Bithynia,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  PorUica  Frtmc 
Here  also  the  celebrated  council  was  held,  A.D.  451,  against  the  Entyc^an  her- 
esy. The  site  of  Calchedon  is  nt>w  occupied  by  the  village  of  X«it-ICevt,  or 
''-the  Judge's  Village,**  Travellers  were  ferried  across  to  Bjrzantium  from  the 
northern  headland  called  Bous  or  DamaliSfihe  first  name  being  derived  from  lo^ 
who  swam  across  the  strait  at  this  place,  and  the  latter  from  Damalis,  the  wife 
of  the  Athenian  general  Chares,  tl.  Ckrysopolis,  a  lUtle  to  the  northwest,  and 
havipg  a  wide  and  beautiful  harbor.  It  is  now  Scutari.  More  to  the  north,  and 
near  to  the  opening  of  the  Bosporus,  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  Urius 
(Ovptof),  or  the  **  Dispenser  of  d^voring  ^jnnds.** 

Passing  into  the  Euxine,  sLnd  proceeding  in  an  eastern  direction  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Bithynia,  we  come  to,  1.  CtUpe,  a  harbor,  with  fine  water. 
mentionQid  by  Xenophon,  who  halted  there  some  time  with  his  fellow-soldiers. 
The  soil  of  the  adjacent  country  was  extreniely  fertile,  and  the  surrounding 
hills  afforded  fine  natral  timber.  There  was  also  a  promontory  here  called 
Calpe.  The  modern  name  of  both  port" and  promontory  is  Kirpeh.  2.  nynUs^ 
a  small  island,  having  a  port,  and  lying  close  to  the  land. '  It  was  afterward 
called  ApoUonias,  from  ApoUo*s  being  worshipped  there.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
toyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  is  now  Kefken.  3.  Prusa  ad  Hypium,  situate  a 
little  distance  inland,  on  the  River  Hypiusj  now  the  Mitan.  It  was  founded  by 
King  Prusias,  and  was  named  from  its  situation,  for  distinction*  sake  from  Pro- 
sias  on  the  Sinus  Cianus.  Its  site  is  near  the  modern  XJskkh.  The  eountiy 
idong  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mariandynit  a  people  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  who,  differing  neither  in  langua]^e  npr  in  customs  materially  from 
th^  Bithyni,  may  Justly  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thraciao  stock. 
4.  HeraeUa  Pontica,  founded  by  the  Megarians,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni, 
.a  portion  of  whom,  near  the  city,  they  brought  into  subjection,  and  treated  as  he- 
lots. It  was  called  Pon/tot,  or  in  Panto^for  distinction*  sake  from  other  cities 
'  named  Heraclea«  and  scattered  over  the  ancient  world.  It  became  a  very  flour- 
ishing and  powerful  commercial  city,  and  acquired  possession  of  aU  the  coast 
from  the  Sangarius  to  the  Parthenios.  Heraclea  attained  its  greatest  pro^rity 
under  a  tyrant  named  Dionysius,  who  proved  an  excellent  ruler.  The  Heracle- 
ots,  after  remainmg  eighty-four  years  under  kingly  anthority,  passed  successive 


vnd^r  the  dominion  of  Mithradates  and  |lome.  It  .is  now  a  avaU  piaee,  named 
Erekli.  Near  Hei^clea,  on  a  peninsula  termed  the  Acherusian,  was  a  celebrated 
cave,  where  Hercnleis  was  said  to  hare  dragged  Cerbems  to  the  light  of  daj. 

Ill  the  intevbr  ot  Biihiynia  we  may.name,  1.  AiAyntum,  near  Vb»  f^t^i^^^ 
ai|d  in  a  district  named  SiJofi«,  celebrated  for  its  ^cellenl  {iastaies,  and  a  ebeeee 
much  esteemed  at  Rome.  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  CUaidiopoliSj 
and  increased  greatly  under  Hadrian,  being  the  birth-place  of  his  Ihvorite  An- 
Idioqs.  Uifder  ThecKlositts  I.  It  became  the  capital  «f  the  new  proTinoe  of  H§\ 
nolrias^  It  now  probacy  answetn  to  tiia  towuyof  GhsipaL  3.  CrMiia,  to  the 
southeast,  oaUed  also  Flatiopdlif,  flourished  under  the  emperors  of  the  fla- 

.  Yjan  line.  Its  site  is  near  the  modem  Tereholi.  3.  Dutis  pro*  OlumjHm,  to  the 
northeast.  Its  site  is  probably  near  the  Tilk^  of  Dustche,  4.  Hadriandpeii»i 
tn  the  eaal,  now.AiK.  &  ilfltfotteiM*  acne  diatanee  te  the  sonth  of  Ccatia. 
9ere  the  iUnperor  Jovian  died  on  his  ntsan  from  Syria  to  Ponstai)tinople. 
6.  (rorcitum,.  afterward  Jtdiopolis,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  confines  of  Galatia, 
and  near  the>  River  Sangarius.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Phrygian 
kings  Grordina  and  Midas,  and  in  its  cifaM,  which  had  been  the  palnoe  of  GKnv 
diQs»  was  preserved  tl^e  famous  knot  which  Alexander  ont.    It  was  a  place  of 

r  much  traffic,  from  its  central  situation,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Hel* 
lespont,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Sea  of  Cilicia.  It  continued  to  flourish,  under  the 
name  of  Jujiopolft,  fhim  the  reign  of  Augualos  for  many  centuries. 

PAPHLAOpillA,  ' 

I.  Paphlagoniaia  bounded'  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  gn 
the  south  by  Galatia,  on  the  east  by  PotUus,  and  on  the  west 
by  Bithynia,  It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the  River 
Parthenins,  and  from  Pontus  by  tiiQ  River  Hat^fs.  Paphla* 
gonia  is  described  by  Xenophon  as  a  country  having  very  beau« 
tiful  plains  and  very  high  niountaii^.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
chains  of  mountains.  The  higher  and  ^xore  southerly  of  these 
chains  is  called  Olffassys  by  Ptolemy,  now  Ulgaz  Daffh,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain  chain  which  extends 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Axmenia,  i^id  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Ida  in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in 
Bithynia.  V  ' 

II.  The  chief  rivers  are,  1,  The  PartheniuSi  already  men^ 
tioned.  2.  The  AmmaSf  now  Kara  Su^  a  tributary  of  the 
Halys;  and,  8.  The  J?a/y5,  now  SiTil  Ermak:  The  Halys 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  ihe  empire  of  Croesus. 

in.  This  rough  country  had  but  few  roads ;  in  different  parts 
(he  soil  varied  in  its  degrees  of  fertility;  in  the  north,  but  par* 
.«;icularly  about  Sinope,  the  land  was  fruitful,  especially  in  oil ; 
'  ^e  interior  produced  abundance^  o£  wood^  red  ochre,  orpiment, 
&c.,  of  Vrhioh  the  grand  mart  wfts  at  SiHope.  Homer  extols 
Ihe  mules  of  Paphlagonia.         -  ' 
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IV.  The  Paphlagonians  were  a  t)eople  of  Syrian  race,  and 
oame  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
Pykem^ies.  Homer  says  they  came  from  the  country  of  the 
Hen^ti,  whi<5h  means,  most  probably,  that  tiie  Heneti  them- 
selves were  a  Paphlagonian  people,  who  followed  Pytemenes 
to  Troy.  These  Heneti  are  said,  on  the  death  of  their  leadw, 
to  have  migrated  to  Thrace,  and  afterward  to  Italy,  where  they 
settled  under  the  name  of  Veneti,  their  new  leader  being  An- 
tenor  the  Trojan.    This  story,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

V.  The  Paphlfi^gonians  were  subdued  by  QroBsns^  and  after 
his  fall  became  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  After  the  death 
of  .Alexander,  they  fell,  along  with  Oappadocia,  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes.  Subsequently  they  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom  by  the  Romans^ 
they  ,were  allowed  for  soipe  time  to  have  kings  of  their  own. 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors,  Paphlagonia  did  not  form  a 
separate  province,  but  was  united- to  Galatia  till  the  time' of 
Constantino,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 

Places  IN  Paphlagonia. 

1.  Sesamus,  a  little  to  the  noitheast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius.  It  was 
a  Greek  colony  from  l^Oetns,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  afterward 
eolonized  hj  Amaatria,  niete  of  Darius  CodomanoB,  and  wife  of  Dionysindf  ty- 
rant of  Heraclea  Pontica,  who  gaye  it  her  name.  It  was  a  handwome  town,  and 
adorned  with  squares ^knd  public  buildings.  Tke  modem  name  is  Anuuerti. 
3.  Cy  torus,  to  the'  nortbeasi,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  a  factory  of  Sinope. 
Near  it  was  Mount  Cytdrns,  famed  for  its  box  wood.  The  modem  name  of  the 
mountain  is  Sap'a.  The  remains  oK  the  city  itself  are  found  near  the  modmi 
KidroM.  Farther  on  we  come  to  Carambia  PromofUpriutn,  now  Cape  Ktremft. 
3.  Ahonitichoa,  a  small  town  and  harbor,  the  birth-place  of  an  impostor  nasied 
Alexander^  who  assumed  the  character  of  ^sculapius..  The  name  of  the  place 
tras  changed,  at  his  rec^uest,  by  the  Emperor  Maroian,  to  lonopcUs,  of  whidi  the 
modern  Ineboli  is  only  a  conruption.  4.  Sinope,  some  distance  to  the  east, 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  the  most  important  trading  place  on  the  Euxine. 
It  received  an  accession  of  six  hundred  colonists  from  Athens,  abont  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  tea 
thousand,  we  leam  from  Xenophon  that  it  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  hokliog 
many  of  the  neighboring  towns  in  its  dependence,  and  possessing  considerable 
influenee  over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Among  its 
colonied  were  Cerasus,  Cotybra,  and  Trapex^Ut  all  flourishing  cities  on  the  Eux- 
ine coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  mistress,  also,  by  means  of  its  powerful  navy, 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  as  far  as  the  Cyanean  islands,  and  it  shared  with  Byzantium 
the  lucrative  fishery  of  fjhe '  pelamys,  a  kind  of  tunny.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  cynic  phUosopher  Diogenes.  Conquered  snbseqnently  by  Phama- 
ces,  it  became  the  chief  town  and  residency  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  Here  Mitb- 
radates  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  was  born,  who  greatly  ^beUiahed  and  improved 
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thci  place,  l^  fojming  a  harbor  on  each  qide  oC.the  isthmus,  on  which  the  oitx 
was  situate,  erecting  naval  arsenals,  and  constrijctin^  admirable'  reservoirs  for 
the  tunny  fisher^r.  Sinope  was  taken  from  Mitbradates  by  Lneullus,  and  a  Ro^ 
man  colony  was  subsequently  sent  thtther  by  Cwrar.  It  continued  for  a  long 
period  afterward  a  flounshing  city.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the 
small  empire  of  Trebizond,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  about  1470.  The 
modem  name  is  Sinub.  ..  :        * 

.  In  the  interior  we  m^  mention,  1.  Cimiata,  at  tha  foot  of  Momt  (Mgastys, 
the  stronghold  originally  of  Mithradates  Ctistes,  the  first  sovereign  of  his  line, 
who  effected  the  conauest  of  Pontus.  '  It.  was  subsequently  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict named  Ciiniatene.  2.  Siandaracurgiumf  to  the  northeast,  a  gTeat  mining 
settlement,  where  sandaraeh  was  obtained.  ThiflT  was  a  red  pigment,  called 
'now  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  mines  hero  were  worked  by  slaves,  who 
had  been  sold  on  account  of  crime,  the  process  being  a  very  unhealtt^y  one,  and/ 
great  numbers  dying  in  consequence.  3.  Pomp^apciUs,  to  the  northwest,  on 
the  River  Amnias,  and  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  Its  site  is  hear  the 
modern  Task-Kufri,  The  River  Amaias  is  a  tribntary  of  the  Halys,  and  fs  now 
the  Kora  Sut  or  river  of  Ciuiameuni.  pn  its  banks  was  fought  the  great  battle 
in  which  Mithradates  Eupator  defeated  with  great  loss  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  ^yhiqh  decisive  victory  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Bithynia,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  4.  Castam^ij  to  the  soatheasi  of  PompeiopeUs, 
now  CaHatnoum,  Near  it  was  an  extensive  plain  called  Omnaria.  6i  GangrOf 
to  the  southjBast,  near  the  Halys,  and  the  confines  of  Galatia.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  the  ro3raI' residence  of  Morezus,  a  Paphlagopian  prince  men- 
tioned by  Livy.  Itos  oKlen  alluded  to  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  met- 
lopohtan  see  of  Pi^hlagonia.  The  orchards  here  produced  apples  much  e»* 
teemed  at  Rome.  '  The  site  of  this  place  is  occupied  by  the  Turkish  town  of 
Kangrek,  6.  Germanicopotis,  to  the  eaat,  built  in  honor  of  Germanicus,  and  sit- 
uate near  the  Halys.  7.  Andrapa,  to  the  nortb,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Halys.  -  It 
subsequently  received  the  xMBoed  N&oelaudU)p<^i9, 

• 

'        .  PONTUa. 

I.  Pontus  took  its  name  from  .the  sea;  oti  which  it  lay,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxtne,  on  the  northeast  by 
Colchis,  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  Armenia  Minor,  on  the 
south  by  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Colchis. was  formed 
by  the  River  Acampsis,  Ptolemy,  less  correctly,  places  this 
boundary  as  far  east  as  the  Phasis  ;  and  Strabo,  on  the  other 
T&and,  at  Trapezus.  The  southern  boundary  was  formed  by 
the  chain  of  Mount  Paryadres.  .       - 

n.  The  northeastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceedingly  barren. 
The  western  part  is'  very  fertile,  and  is  '^ell^  drained  by  the 
Rivers  Iris,  now  YeshiLErmak,  and  Thermodon,  now  Ther-- 
meh,  and  affords  good  pasture  for  numerous  flocks,  The  dis- 
triot  of  Phanarcea  was  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pon- 
tus, producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.     Pontus  con- 
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tained,  also,  minedt  of  salt,  iron,  and  rook  crystal ;  and  the, coast 
exhibited  somo  large  and  floarishing  Greek  cities,  having  good 
harbors,  and  C6ulrying  on  an  extaiksiYe  tvaffia 

11.  The  tribes  inhabiting  Pontus  were  various  and  independ« 
ent.  In  the  more  western  part  were  the  Leucospri^  or  White 
Syrians,  really  Cappadoeians,>80  called  by  the  Gifeeka  for  dis- 
tinction''  sake  from  the  swarthier  Syrians  of  the  0011th,  but  nt 
the  same  origin.  The  range  of  Mount  Paryadres,  and  that  part 
of  Soydises  called  Frig^idariumj  from  its  severe  cold,  were  an- 
ciently, as  now,  oocai»ed  by  small  independent  tribes,  c^  whttn 
an  account  is  given  us  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis. 

HI.  Pontus  was  first  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ariobarzanes  I.,  bat  cfoes  not  make  any  figure  in  history  until 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Mitbradates  11., 
surnamed  CtisteB  {icTtaTrig)^  or  V  the  founder,''  greatly  enlarged 
and  strength^aed  it  It  attained  its  greatest  prp^rity  undex 
Mithradat^  VL,  suhiamed  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  who  was 
'overthrown  by  the  l^omans  in  B.C.  63.  The  Romans  reward- 
ed Phamaces  II.,  the  son  of  Mitbradates,  who  had  been  treach- 
erous to  his  father,  with  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus ;  but  on  his 
attempting  to  regain  his  "hereditary  dominions  in  Pontus  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  BlC.  47,  and  soon  after  stain*  Phamaoes  left  a  aoBL, 
Darius,  who  was  made  King  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  B.C.  39,  but 
was  soon  deposed,  and  Polerao  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Po- 
lemb  was  subsequently  killed  in  an  expedition,  and  was.  suc- 
ceeded by  his  widow  Pythodoris. 

IV.  Pontus  became  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  was  subsequently  divided  into  three  districts,  called  respect* 
ively  Pontus  Galaticus,  CappadocicuSj  and  Polemonidcus.  In 
the  time  of  Constantino  another  division  was  made ;  the  west- 
ern part,  which  included  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Cappadocicus^ 
being  called  Hehnopontus^  after  Constantino's  mother,  while 
the.easjtern  part  preserved  it3  name  of  Polemoniacus, 

Places  i'n  Pontus. 

A^TER  erassiiig  the.  Haiysi  '^^e  eoter  on  what  Herodbtos  calls  the  district  9t 
Pterid,  and  in  which  a  great  but  undecisive  battle  was  fought  between  Cnesns 
and  Cyrus.  Herodotus  describes  this  as  the  best  and  most  important  part  of 
the  L^uco-S3rrian  territory,  and  Sfrabo  mentions  it  under  the  names  ofGaiiMt' 
Ui9  and  Saramene.  It  was  a  rich  champaigD  countiy,  and  contained  a.  breed  of 
sheep  with  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  accustomed  to  be  protected  with  skins. 
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A4tViiohif  along  tto  oeatt  fhrni  th«  month  of  the  Halyv,  ve  coHsq  to,  i.  Ami- 
wiu,  a  Milesian  colony^  afterward  str^ngtliened  by  one  finom  Atbens.  .It  was 
aventnally' under  t6e  kings  of  Pontus,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  MHhradates  Eapator^  firom^whom  H  was  taken  by  LuouBne.  Under  Augns- 
iuB  it  beeame a fVee city, and  is  now  SttmiBun,  a townof  oonsidentble  trade.  Tf 
lay  twenty  stadia  to  the  west  of  the  rive'r  and  town,  of  l/yeasttu.  2.  Hcraelhtm, 
a  port  and  promohtoiy  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris.  ^  The  headland,  6ii 
which  "^as  a  temple  of  Hercules,  is  now  Cape  Tkermeh.  LeaTing  this,  we  come 
to  the  month  of  the  Tkermodon,  now  Thermeh.  This  river  is  celebrated  hi  poetiy 
•B  the  fiibled  qeat  of  the  Amaions,  who  are  said  at  onei  time  to  hare  eccopled 
the  adjacent  plains  of  Tkefniscyra. '  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  ealls  this  plain  the 
Doeantian,  from  a  leader  named  Dcsas,  and  also  states  that  the  Atnaaons^ere  - 
dlViddd  into  three  separate  cantons,  aU,-  howeyer,  under  on^  queen.  Strabo'dO* 
achribes  the  i^ain  of  Themiscyra  as  a  most  ri^h  and  beaotifol  district,  ever  tciv 
dant,  and  able  to  supply  food  for  innumerable  herds  of  oxen  and  horses.  8.  37k- 
mUcpra,  a  Greek  cHy  on  the  Tbermodoo,  near  its  month,  in  the  plain  just  men- 
tioned, and  remarkable  Ibr  the  tiger  with  which  it  defended  iUself  against  Lu-' 
onHoa.  •  The  townsmen  sent  beftrs,  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  eTen  sWarms  of 
bees  against  the  workmen  who  were  undermining  their  walls.  4.  (Ena^  to  the 
east,  on  the  coast,  and  a  place  of  some  consequedce  in  the  Middle  Ages.'  It'ia 
now '  Unifk  5.  Polemcmum,  to  tho  southeast,  named  after  Pcdemo,  king  of  that 
part  of  PonCua  called  ftvm  him  Potemomaeus.  It  is  not  namM  by^  Strabo,  and 
therefore  probably  was  founded  after  his  time.  It  was  a  phioe  of  iippo^tanc^. 
ne  headfend  Ja«dnt«m,  in  the  vicinity,  is  now  Cape  Jasount  and  toolc  its  an- 
dient  name  from  the  ship  Argo's  having  anchored  near  it.  The  whole  coast; 
from  the' vicinity  of  the  Thermodon  as  ^r  as  this  profnontory,  was  once  inhab* 
ited  by  the  Chalybes,  a  barbarous  people,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great 
iion  mines  and  fdrges  which  existed  in  their  country.  Hamilton  found  some 
traces  of  the  wotking  of  iron  still  existing  in  this  quarter.  Strabo  states  that 
lie  Chalybes  had,  in  his  time,  changed  their  name  to  that  of  Chaldtn.  East  of 
tie  Chalybes  were  the  Tibareni,  possessing  numerous  ^flocks  and  herda ;  and  ta 
the  east  of  these  the  Motynacif  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  their  dwelling  in. 
small  wooden  turrets  named  ft6<wvot.  They  were  a  wild  and  robber  race.  Xen- 
i^hon  gives  an  account  of  them  in  his  Anabasis. 

6.  Cotydra,  a  colony  d^f  Sinope,  and'a  place  of  note  as  described  by  Xenophon-.. 
It  fhrnished  supplies  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  who  were  quartered  in  ita  Yi* 
cinity.  In  Arrian's  time  it  wa^  little  more  than  a  vlUage,  the  population  having 
lieen  removed  to  the  noore  modem  Phamaeia.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  Au- 
Muk-KaU.  7.  Phamadia,  to  the  east,  founded  by  Phamaces,  grandfather  of  Mith- 
Tadates  Eupator,  on  the  site  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  Chterddes.  It  is  er- 
voneously  confounded  by  Arrian  with  CerinSf  which  lay  farther  to  the  east.  The 
mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding  the  ancient  names  Cerasus  and  Chat* 
rades.  The  modem  name  of  Pharmacia  is  Keresoon,  which  has  given  counte-* 
nance  to  the  erroneous  opinion  just  mentioned.  Phamaeia  obtained  a  larga 
portion  of  its  population  from  Cotyora.  B.  CerSms,  to  the  east,  near  the  stte 
now  called  SkeJU.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sibope.  Fr6m  this  vicinity  LucuUus  first 
brought  the  cherry-tree  into  Italy.  Hence  the  Latin  eeriuu*,  "  a  cherry-tree," 
and  eerasum,  "  a  cherry  ;"  uiiless  we  suppose  the  city  to  have  ilerived  its  name 
fh>ro  the  tree  itself  The  adjacent  hills  are  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
cherry-trees  still  grow  naturally.  9.  7Vap«m»,  to  the  east,  a  flourishing  com^ 
mercial  city,  and'd  cdlony  of  Sittope.  It  derived  its  name  ftom  the  square  form 
m  which  it  iras  laid  out,  resembling  a  table  (rpdm^a).    Trapezus  is  celebrated 
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for  the  hospitable  reception  which  it  gayeto  the  ten  tbooBand  Gbreeka  on  tbeir 
retam,  this  being  the  .first  Greek  colony  which  the  latter  had  reached  after  the 
battle  of  Canaza.  The  place  waa  aubseqaently  embellished  and  improTed  by 
Qadrian.  The  modeoi  name  is  Trebizond  or  Terabezoun.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
small  Greek  empire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  uoder  a  i^ranch  of  the  Gomneni,  and 
which  ended  with  the  captnre  of  the  city  by  ^e  Turks  in  1462.  ^  There  are  no 
places  of  any  importance  between  Trapezus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Acampsia. 
The  country  lying  inland  from  this  part  of  the  coast  was  opcupied  by  sereial 
barbarous  tribes,  such  as,  1.  The  DriUi,  the  most  warlike  people  in  this  quarter, 
according  to  Xenophon.  2.  The  Macrdnesy  supposed  to  be  pf  polchian  origiOy 
from  tbeir  practicing  circumcision-  3.  The  Byzerts^  a  wild  and  savage  race, 
who  -cut  to  piecea  three  cohorts  of  Pompey's  army,  by  placing  on  their  way  a 
quantity  of  honey,  which  had  the  effect  of  intoxicating  them,  and  depriTing  than 
of  the  power  of  resistanee.  X6nophbn  speaks  of  a  similar  effect  produced  by 
honey  on  the  Greeks  in  the  country  of -the  Colchihns  near  Trapezus.  Plioy 
says  that  this  honey  was  extracted  from  the  flovrer  of  the  rhododendron. 

In  the  interior  of  Fontus  we  may  mention,  1.  Anuuia,  on  the  River  Im,  and 
the  native. place  of  Strabo,  who  has  left  us  {^  minute  description  of  it  The'  site 
iiB  occupied  by  the. modern  AmazUlL  2.  Ze/a,  some  distance  to  the  southeaaty 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Galatia.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  erected,  aceordihg  to  Strabo,  on  the  mound  of  Semiraimia 
It.  was  at  first  apparently  a  spot  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddeae 
Anaitis,  a  deity  highly  revered  by  the  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Cappadociana. 
Zela  remaiued,  however,  a  small  town/  until  Poinpey,  after  the  defeat  of  Mitli- 
rtidates,  increaaed  its  populatipn  and  extent,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  oity. 
Zela  is  remarkable  for  the  victory  obtained  here  by  0«sar  over  Pharnaces,.and 
which  he  expressed  in  the  laconic  sentence  "  Veni^  vidi,  vicL^*  The  site  is  still 
Called  Zeleh,  3.  Conidna.  Pontica,  to  the  northeast,  and  sumamed  Pontica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  Cappadocian  city  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  not  fkr  fsom 
the  sources  of  the  Iris.  Comana  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Ma,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Beliona  of  the  Greeks,  and  likewise  revered  vrith 
equal  honors  in  the  Cappadocian  town.  The  priesthood  attached  to  the  temple 
was  an  office  of  the  highest  emolument  and  dignity,  and  sought  aft^r  by  kings 
and  princes.  The  city  was  large  and  populous,  and  kept  up  a  consideraUe 
.trafilc  with  Armenia.  There  were  no  less  than  six  thousand  slaves  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  festivals  of  Beliona,  which  were  held  twice 
a  year,  drew  together  an  immeuse  concourse.  The  worship  was  a  licentious  one. 
The  remaihs  of  the  place  are  now  called  Komanak.  4.  Eupaturia,  at  the  confin* 
ence  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus,  now  the  KouUhusar,  I\  was  founded  by  Mithn- 
datesEupator,  but  was  not  yet  completed  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  Pon- 
tus  by  the  iloman  armies.  Pompey ,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  comidet^d 
the  place,  and  called  it,  after  himselC  Magnopolis.  Its  remains  are  near  TchatUodu 

5.  Cabira,  to.  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paryadru,  and  once  the  favorite 
resideoce  of  Mithradates.  Pompey  changed ^the  n&me  to  JHopolU,  and  Pythodo- 
ris  subsequently  to  Sehatte  or  SeboMtopolis.  The  site  is  uncertain.  6.  C^autt' 
chorion^  to  thejsoutb,  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  Mithradates^  where  Pompey 
found  all  the  most  precious  jewels  and  other  articles  belonging  to  that  monarch, 
together  with  his  secret  correspondence  and  papers.  7.  Nto  Ceuarea,  to  the  south- 
east, near  the  Lycus,  and  founded  probably  in  the  r^ign  of  Tiberius.  It  was 
the  native  city  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus^  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  and  in  his  days  it  was  the  most  considerable  town  of  Pontus.  It  ia 
now  Niksarf  a  town  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
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PHRYGIA.  ^ 

I..  The  Hboundarieff  of  'Phrygia  differed  at  various  times. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  and  after  the  death  of  AJexander, 
it  was  bomided  on  the  north  by  Biihynid  and  Paphlagonia^  on 
tiie  south  by  Lyeiay  Pisidiay  arid  Lycaoma,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus  and  Capp'adocta^  and  on  the  west  hy  Lydia  and  Mt/sta. 
On  thei  arrival  and  settlement,  however,  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  northern  part  -^as  abstracted  by  them, 
and  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Galatitt. 

n.  .The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Ghreat  and  Lesser  Phry-  • 
gia ;  by  the  former  is  meant  Phrygia  Proper ;  by  the  latter,  a 
part  of  Mysia,  comprising  the  territory  of  Old  Troy,  along  the 
Hellespont  and  southern  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  which  bad 
been  taken  possession  of  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the,  MysLans 
and  Phry^ns.  The  northern  part  of  Phrygia  Proper,  remain- 
ing after  the  abstraction  of  Q^latia,  was  called  Phrygia  Epi^ 
ctetusy  or  tb^  "  acquired,''  a  name  given  to. it  when  it  was  an« 
nexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  the 
southern  part,  which  Ibordered  on  Mount  Taurus,  was  called, 
from  this  circumstance,  Phrygia  Paroreios.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  Romans  divided  Phrygia  into  two  provinces,  Phry-- 
gia  Salutaris  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana;  the  former  comprising 
the  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  ancient  prov- 

III.  Phrygia  is  a  high  tablcrland,  suf^orted'on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  range  of  mount- 
ains running  from  west  to  east,  under  the  ancient  name  of 
Olympus.  The  western  and  northef n  parts  are  very  fertile  \ 
but  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  are  covered  with  salt 
marshes,  rivers^  and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  eutiet.  Of 
these  salt  lakes  the  most  curious  is  the  one  galled  Taita  laj 
8tral:)0,  now  Tt^zto,  which  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  sup- 
plies a  vast  tract  of  country  ;with  salt.  An  account  of  this  lake 
•Will  be  given  und^r  the  head  of  Lycabnia. 

rV.  The  Phrygians  appear  to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin,' 
and  are  said  by  some  to  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  early  history  of  Phrygia 
we  know  scarcely  any  thing.  There  would  seem  to  have  b^en 
a  kingdom  of  considerable  ppwer  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  under  the  Midian  or  Gordian  dynasty.     Strabo  say8> 
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that  the  palaces  of  Oordius  and  Midas  were  near  the  River 
Sangarlus,  the  neighborhood  of  which  was  probably  the  centsral 
part  of  the  dominions  of  .these  sovereigns.  The  Phrygians  were 
oonquered  by  Crdesus,  and  subsequently  by  the  Persians.  On 
the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions,  Phrygia  first  came  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  afterward  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  SeleuoidsB.  After  Ihe  defefit  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the 
death  of  Attakis,  B.C.  133,  it  came  by  his  bequest  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romems,  together  with  the  other  dominions  of  the 
kings  of  Pjergamus. 

Places  in  Phrygia  tepicTETus. 

1.  Azanit  near  the  source  of  the  Rhyndacus^  not  often  mentioned  bj  the  an- 
cient writers,  but  which  must  have  been  a  place- of  considerable  importance 
from  the  description  of  its  ruins  given  by  Keppel,  who  says  that  the  modem 
tillage  of  Tjaudere  Hissar  is  bt^ilt  entirely  out  of  them.  2.  Coit,  to  the  south- 
west, now  Ketbus,  a  toiyn  celebrated  for  its  scammony.  To  the  west  of  it  was 
Mount  IHndymefUf  now  Morad  Daghy  and  anciently  sacred  to  Cybele,  like  Moant 
DindymuM,  near  Fesnnus  in  GalatiA.  3.  Cofyovm,  to  the  northeast  of  Azan^  oa 
the  River  Thymbrius,  and,  accordiiig  to  some,  the  birth-place  of  ^sop.  It  is 
'  now  KutayOf  and  still  a  considerable  place.  4.  DoryUtunL,  to  the  northeast,  also 
on  the  Thymbrius,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  unfon  with  the  Sangarioa. 
It  is  often  spokea  of  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  There  were  warm  springs 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  corresponds,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  modem  Eski- 
Shekfy  which  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  hot  baths.  5.  Miiauihy  to  the  north- 
east,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Midas,  an  appellation  so  common  to  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Phrygia,  of  whom  it  was  probably  once  the  residence.  6.  Naoh 
Ua,  southeast  of  Cotysum,  a  place  of  importance  under  the  eastern  emperors, 
and  often  mentioned  by  later  writers.  The  usurper  Procqpius  ^ras  defeated 
here  by  Valens. 

Plages  ln  Central  and  Southern  Phrygia. 

1.  Synnadat  to  the  southeast  of  Coty«um,  and  the  most  considerabie  town  of 
this  part  of  Phrygian  being  a  corw€fUu9  juridUus  for  an  the  sarroaoding  places. 
Jt  was  situate  at  the  -end  of  a  plain  sixty  stadia  long,  planted  with  olives,  and 
was  a  city  of  extensive  traffic  and  commerce,  as  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Apamea 
Cibdtus  to  Galatia,  and  also  on  the  way,  or  nearly  so,  from  Apamea  to  looniam 
and  Cilida.  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but  probably,  as  Hamilton  thinks,  at  the  mod- 
em  SurfMneh.  %.  Docimia  or  Docimoumt  to  the  north,  at  the  upper  extremitj 
of  the  plain  in  which  Synnada  stood.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  marble,  of  a  light 
color,  interspersed  with  blood-red  spots  and  veins,  fabled  to  have  come  finom  the 
blood  of  Atys.  This  marble  was  called  b]^  the  people  of  the  countiy  DoeimUk 
or  DoeinuMM,' but  by  the  Romans-  the  Syrmadie,  from  the  adjaoent  and  more 
important  city  of  ^Synnada.  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  quarries  are  placed  by  Leake  on  the  road  from 
Kkosru-klutn  to  Bultpudun,  3.  Ipsus,  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  Syn* 
nada,  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains  by  Antigonus  and  hia 
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son  Demetrius  against  the"  combined  foltws  of  Cassander,  L3rBimachii8,  Ptol* 
einy,  and  Selencus.  It  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  who  lost  his  lile  and 
aH  bis  conquests.  4.  Melisse  or  MeRtSeta,  to  the  southwest,  a  small  placed  but. 
rendered  memorable  by  Alcibiades  having  beeR  interred  there.  A  statue  of 
Parian  marble  was  afterward  placed  on  his  tomb  by  order  of  Hadrian,  and  a 
yearly  sacrifice  of  an  ox  offered  to  his  shade.  .  I^is  place  is-  probably  the  same 
with  Ptolemy's  dielUata. .  6.  Polybdius,  to  the  southeast,  now  BiUvtudun.  6.  Php- 
iomelium,  to  the  southeast,  ja  Phrygia  Paroreios,  often  mentioned  by  the  By- 
zantine ,historians  in  the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sqltans  of  Ico- 
niam.  It  was-situate  neac  the  modem  Hgun,  6.  La&dieea  CcmJmtta  {KaraKjt' 
KQVfiivij),  to  the  southeast,  and  so  sumamed  from  the  volcanic  nature- of  the 
district  in  which  it  was  situated.  It  is  now  Lddikf  and  famed  for  its  mannfac- 
ture  of  carpets. 

Returning  to  the  more  central  part  of  Phiygia,  we  come  to,  1.  Petta,  gn  or 
near  the  River  Orgas,  to  the  west  of  the  Glauauy  and  giving  the  name  of  Pel- 
ttnas  Campus  to  the  plain  in  which  it  was  situate.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis, 
describes  it  as  a  well-inhabited  city.  3.  Eumenioy  to  the  south,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Glawcus  and  OrgoM,  and  founded  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Perg^mus.  lie 
remains  are  at  Ashkli.  8.  Aftamia  Cibotus,  to  the  south,  near  the  junction  of. 
the  Glaucus  and  Maeander.  •  It  was  founded  by  Antiochns  Soter,  on  the  site  of 
an  eariier  place  named  Cibotus,  and  was  called  by  him  Apamiaj  in  honor  of  his 
mother  A'pama,  daughter  of  Artabazus,  and  espoused  to  Seleuctfs  Nicator.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Cel|en8e  were  removed  to  this  new  city,  which 
soon  became  a  place  of  importance,  .from  tbe  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  rivers  which  flowed  around  it,  and,  above 
all,'  Its  situation  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia  and  the  Euphrates,  so  that, 
when  Strabo  wrote,  its  traffic  yielded  only  to  that  of  Ephesus,  and  it  was  the 
largest  town  of  Phrygia.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,' but  still  continued  a  very  flourishing  city  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quently. Its  ruins  are  at  tbe  modem  town  of  Deenare.  4.  CeUsntitf  a  little  to 
^he  southeast,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  It 
was  celebrated  in  mjrthology  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  ApOUa  and  the 
satyr  Marsyas,  and  the  skin  of  the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  hung  up  in  the 
cave  wbeqce  the  river  flowed.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celens 
were  removed  by  Antiochus  Soter  to  his  new  city  of  Apamea,  in  consequence  of  . 
which' the  former  became  a  place  of  small  importance.  The  citadel  of  Celsnse 
was  built  on  at)recipitous  height,  and  was  of  great  strength,  but  surrendered  to  . 
Alexander. 

6.  Colossay  to  the  southwest,  oTk  the  left  bank  of  the  Maeander,  and  mentioned 
by  both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  as  a  large^  and  flourishing  city.  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  however,  at  a  later,  day,  call  it  only  a  sma^l  place.  It  carried  on,  bow- 
ever,  even  in  Strabo'S  time,  a  very  lucrative  wool  trade.  At  Colosss  there  was 
formed  a  Christian  cburcb,*  to  which  St.  Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
visited  the  place  himself,  wrote  an  epistle.  Cplossee  suffered  severely  from' an 
earthquake  in  Xhe  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  which  it  never  fully  re- 
covered ;  and,  under  the  .Byzantine  emperors,  being  now  in  a  ruinoOs  state,  it 
made  way  for  a  more  modern  town  named  Ckona,  built  Only  a  short<  distance 
from  it.  .  This  latter  place  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  the  account  of  Nicetas, 
the  Byzantine  annalist,  who  waB  born  here',  whence  his  surname  of  CAontofc^. 
Some  remains  of  Colossae  and  Chonae  are  to  be  seen  near  each  other,  at  the 
village  of  Khonas.  6.  Hierapolisy  to  the  west,  near  the  River  I^ycus,  arid  cele- 
brated, for  it/3  warm  springs.    The  waters  of  this  place  were  also  remarkable 
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for  their  petriQrnig  propertiefl,  and  were  likewue  eztramety  uefiil  in  wexwing 
the  porpoees  of  the  dyer.  The  ruins  of  Hiempolis  are  conspicQoae  on  the  site 
called  Pamkouk  KaLusi.  .  7.  Lao^eaad  l^cum,  to  the  aouth,  and  ao  called  fram 
ita  proximity  to  the  RiTor  Lycua.  PUoy  ai^ra  it  waa  originally  named  DioMfoUM^ 
aiid  afterward. lUbaf;  and,  aooording  to  Stephanoa,  ita  name  waa  <^nged  to 
Laodicea  in  honor  of  Laedice,  the  wife  of  Antiochoa  II.  There.was  a  Chziatian 
church  at  Laodioea  in  the  time  of  the  apoetlea.  Strabo  aaya  that  thia  place  waa 
celebrated  fi>r  the  aheep  which  fed  'm  the  plaioa  around  it,  and  th^t  Uieir  wool 
Was  considered  superior  to  that  of  Miletus.  The  mine  of  I>odicea,  which  are 
coMiderable,^re  seen  a  little  below  Denw/t,  on  the  site  called  EmH  ffi«Mr,  and 
aometimea  IrfuUfc. 

OALATIA. 

I.  (}aUUia  originally  formed  part  of  Phrygia  and  Ca^qiadooia, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  GaldttB  or  'Guuls,  who  had  mi- 
grated hither  from  Europte.  It  was  likewise,  called  GcUlo- 
Chrceciay  from  the  intermixture  of  the  oustoma  and  Ifimgoages 
of  the  Gauls  and  Greeks  in  this  province.  * 

n.  Galatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paphlagcmia  and 
part  of  Bithynia,  on  the  east  by  PontuA,  on  the  south  by  P&fy- 
gia  and  Gappadociaj  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and  part  of 
Bithynia. 

III.  The  first  horde  of  Gauls  that  appeared  in  Asia  (6.C.  279)  formed  part 
of  the  army  with  which  Brennus  invaded  Greece.  In  consequence  of  some  dis- 
aensioBS  in  bis  army^  a  considerable  number  of  h|s  troapsi  under  the  comnuknd 
of  Leonorius  and  Lutarius^' left  their  countrymen  and  marched  into  Thrace ; 
thence  they  proceeded  to  'Byzantium,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Nicbmedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  Itieir  assistance 
against  his  brother  Zipoetes.  •  With  their  aid  Nicomedes  was  successful,  but  his 
allies  now  became  his  masters,  and  he  as  Well  as  the  other  monarchs  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  west  of  Mount.  Taurus  were  exposed  for  many  years  to  the  rava- 
ges of  these  barbarians,  and  obliged  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of  tribute. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  pountrymen,  fresh  hordes  passed  over  into 
Asia,  and  t^eir  number  became  so  great,  that,  as  Jiisttn  informs  us,  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  them,  and  no  Eastern  monarch  carried  on  war  without 
a  mercenary  army  of  Gauls. 

IV.  The  first  check  they  xeceived  was  from  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamoa,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  (B.C.  239),  and  compelled  them  to  settle  per- 
manently in  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  afterward  called  Galatia.  Though 
Attalus,  however,  reduced  their  power,  they  still  continued  independent,  and 
gave  Antiochus  great  assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  Romans.  Having  thus 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  consul  Manlius  was  sent  against 
them  B.C..  Id9,  and  completely  defeated  them,  so  that  from  this  time  they  were 
in  reality  subject  to  Rome,  though  allowed  to  retain  their  own  native  princes. 

y.  According  to  Strabo,  Galatia  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  of  Gauls,  the 
TVocma,  the  Teciosages,  and  the  Tolistoboii.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  ioto 
four  parts,  and  each  part  was  governed  by  a  tetrarch,  who  appointed  a  judge 
and  an  inspector  of  the  army.  The  powisr  gf  these  twelve  tetrarchs  was  limited 
by  a  senate  of  three  hundred,  who  assembled  at  a.place  called  DfyfuamciuwHf  and 
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wlH)  took  oognizanoe  of  all  capital  cases.    Afl  other  offences  wen  jeft  to  the 
JQXisdiction  of  tbe  tetrarchs  and  judges. 

VI.  Subsequently,  however,  during  the  times  of  the  first  Mitbradatic  war, 
there  were  only  three  tetrarohs,  to  whom  the  Romans,  out  of  policy,  paid  the 
courtesy,  of  princely  dignity.  Soon  after,  the  three  tetrarchs  dwindled  into  two 
ofaieft,  and  finally  into  one.  This  last  change  was  made  by  the  Romans  in  ftror 
of  Deiotamsj  who  had  rendered  their  arms  essential  serrice  against  Mithtadates. 
He  became  sole  master  of  Galatia,  and  received  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus  with  the  royal  title.  On  his'death,  part  of  his  principality  jna  annexed  to 
Paphlagoriiaaad Pontus  uhder  Polemo,  and  part  to  the  dominions  of  Amynt^, 
d^ef  of  LycaoBia.  On  the  demise  of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  became  a 
Roman  province. 

VII.  In  the  time  of  Theodosias  the  Great,  Galatia  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
i»oeB,.OuUtiia  Prima  and  GalaHu  Seeunda.  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  fbrr 
mer,  Pessinns  of  the  latter.  .Though  intermixed  with  Greeks,  the  Galatians 
retained  throughout  their  original  tongue,  since  we  are  assured  by  St.  Jerome- 
that  in  his  day  they  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Treviri  of  Gaul.  Galatia 
wasy  generally  speakiiigy  a  flrmtful  and  well*peopled  coontxy. 

Places  in^Galatia. 

I^B  TcR$tekpn  oecupied  the  sotttfawestem  part  of  the  countiy.  Among  them 
we  find,  1.  PesnnuMt  their  chief  city,  on  the  confines  of  Bithynia,  and  near  the 
Ibft  bank  of  the  River  Sgngarhu.  This  place  was  bne  of  great  trade,,  and  was 
also  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  woiship  of  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybele^  The 
eCatue  of  thet  goddess,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  .stone«  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  Above  the  town  rose  Mount  Dindynuu,  whence 
the  goddess  was  sumamed  DrndynUne,  Tlie  worship  of  Cybele  w^  still  ob- 
served in  Pessinns  after  its  occupation  by  the  Gauls.  The  Phfygian  name  of 
the  goddess  was  AgdisHt,  an  appellation  given  also  to  Mount  Diadymu^.  The 
remains  of  Pessinns  are.to  be  seen  at  Balahusar.  S.  Gtrvko^  to  the  southwe^, 
called  by  Ptolemy  a  Roman  colony,  and  supposed  from  Its  coins  to  have  been 
eetablished  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons.  It  took,  at  a  later  period,  the 
name  of  MyriMigUu  The  modern  Yerma,  evidently  r^rosents  it  8.  Armo- 
rtum,  to  the  east,  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
It  was  taken  abd  sacked  by  the  Saracens.    The  site  is  still  called  Atnoria. 

The  TeetosSg^t$  were  settled  to  the  northeast  o(  the  TolisioboU.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  1.  Aruyra,  their  capital,  and  the  Uurgest  And  most  celebrated 
city  in  the  whole  province.  Tradition  made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Midas, 
who  was  said  to  have  named  the  place  from  an  anchor  (dyjcvpa)  which  he  found 
on  the  site,  and  which  was  exhibited,  as  Pausaaias  relates,  in  the  temple'^of 
Jupiter.  This  city  wa^  greatly  improved  and  embellished  by  Augnstns ;  and 
under  Nero  it  was  styled  the  metropolis  of  Galatia.  Its  situation  was  extremely 
well  adapted  for  inland  trade,  and  it  became  a  kind  of  staple  place  lor  the  com- 
modities of  the  east.  Here  was  found,  in  modem  times,  the  famous  inscriptioB, 
called  Marmor  Aneyran^m,  on  a  temple  erected  to  Augbstus,  giving  a  histoiy 
of  bis  sevenG  acta  and  public  merits.  Ancyra  is  now  called  by  the  Ttirks  An- 
gouri,  and  by  Europeans  Angora,  and  is  the  place  whence  the  celebrated  shawk 
and  hosiery  made  of  goat's  hair  were  originaDy  brought.  Near  this  place  Baja- 
zet  was  conquered  and  made  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  S.  Corheut,  to  the  south- 
east, the  residence  of  Sacondarins,  son-ih-Iaw  of  Deibtama,  and  father. of  Caa- 
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tor,  who.  aceused  the  former  before  Ossar  of  i^ottlng  against  his  Ufe.    It  cb 
swers  to  the  modem  Corbega.  .     ^ 

The  Troctni  weire  settled  i^  the  eastern  part  of  Gidatia^  toward  Pootas  and 
Cappadoeia.  Their  territoi7  formed  the  best  and  meet  prodactive  of  any  that 
had  fallen  to  the  Galatian  tribes.-  The  only  |4ace  worth  mentioaing  among 
them  is  Tawum  or  TVtvto,  their  capital.  It  was  a  city  of  considerable  tnflle, 
and  was  celebrated  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  of  colossal  she,  plaeed  in  a 
sacred  groTO  baring  the  right  of^n  asylum.  The  position  of  Tavinm  is  an  inn- 
portant  point  in  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  number  of  routes  wlveh 
branched  off  from  it.  The  site  of  this  place  answers,  not,  as  is  conimonly  sap- 
posed*  to  the  modem  Tchomm,  but  rather,  as  Hamilton  thinks^  to  Boghaz 


PIsipiA.     , 

I.  Pisidia  was  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Phrygia, 
on  the  east  by  Isauria^  on  the  south  by  Pamphylia,  It  was  a 
mountainous  country,  forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Taoius,  in 
which  the  Pisidians  maintained  their  independence,  not  only 
under  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  under  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
even  the  Roman  sway.  The  Bbmans  were  never  able  to  sub- 
due them,  though  they  obtained  possession  of  some  of  iiieir 
towns,  as,  for  instance,  of  Antiochia^  where  a  Roman  colony 
possessing  the  Jus  Itaiicum  was  founded.  In  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo,  the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbors. 

IL  We  know  very  little  of  the  physical  geography  of  Pisidia, 
or  the'  situation  of  its  towns.  The  most  ^singular  features  in 
this  country  are,  according  to  Fellows,  the  mountains  of  volcan- 
ic dust,  which  he  saw  at  ten  miles^  distance,  looking  as  if  they 
were  smoking ;  this  appearance  being  caused  by  the  sand,  which, 
with  very  little  wind,  is  blown  into  clouds,  and  carried  into  tiie 
air  and  along  the  valleys.  The  whole  of  this  sand  or  dtst  is 
tufa,  the  dust  of  the  pumice  stone,  a^  volcanic  productioow ' 

^_-  * h 

Places  in  Pisidia. 

1.  TtrmunLSy  a  fortness  at  the  entrance  of  tho  defiles  leading  from  Pisidia  into 
Pamphylia,  and  from  its  commanding  situation  a  place  of  great  impoitanoe. 
8.  CrtOpdlig^  to  ithe  north,  cloiiBe  to  the>  passes  leading  into  Pamphylia.  The 
remains  are  probably  those  near  Buttaklu  3.  Sozopolis,  to  the  northwest,  re- 
garded by  Mannert,  incorrectly,  as  the  same  place  with  .CretopoHs.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  according  to  Nicetas,  was  taken  Iran 
the  Turks  by  John  Comnenus,  but  retaken  by  them.  Its  site  appears  to  be  that 
called  at  the  present  day  Souau.  4.  SagaUstw,  to  the  north,  spoken  of  by  Ar- 
rian,  and  afterward  by  Livy,  as  a  large  and  populQUs  city.  Livy  describes  the 
9i4iacent  territory  as  exceedingly  fertile.  The  site  is  near  the  modem  village 
of  AgUuoun.  -6.  Cremnaf  to  the  northeast,  an  important  fortress^  and  deemed 
impregnable  until  taken  by  the  tetrarch  Amyntas.    It  was  regarded  aftervart 
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by  the  Ronums  as  a  post  of  sach  militaty  conseqaence  jthat  they'established  a 

colony  there.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  town  is.^epresented  by  the 
modern  fort  of  Kebrinazt  occupying  a  commanding  situation  near  Lake  Egreder, 

the  ancient  Agrioteri  Laetu.  6.  Antiochia  Pisidiat  to  the  north,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  prdvinoe,  a  city.o/  considerable  importance;  and  interesting  from  its  con- 
.nectk>D'>^th'the  labors  of  St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor.  ^It  was  founded  by  a  co^opy 
from  M^nesia  on  the  Maeander,  under  the  auspices  probably  of"  Antiochus,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  nam^.  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  hither,  and  made  it 'the- 
capital  of  It  proconsular  government.  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  >was  afterward  the  metropolitan  see  of  Pisidia.  Arundell  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  this  city  tp  be  at  Yalobaich,  with  which  Hamilton  agrees.  7.  Tyriaum, 
to  the  east,  mentioned  by  Xenophoii  in  his  Anabasis  as  the  place  where  the 
younger  Cyrus  stopped  thiee'days  and  reviewed  his  troops.  Hamilton  identi- 
fies it  with  the  modem  Hgkun,  '  ^     ^  ^ 

CAPPADOCfjL 

I.  Cappaddcidf  including  Lpcaonia  .and  Isauria^  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  PotUus^  Galatia^  and  Phrygia  Paroreios^ 
on  the  south^by  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  by  Pisidia  and  Phrygia^ 
and  on  the  east  by. the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Armenia 
Minor. 

II.  Cappadooia  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  great  ranges 
of  mountains,  besides  being  intersected  by  others  of  as  great 
elevation  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  Henoe  its  inin^eral  produc- 
tions were  various  and  abundant,  and  a  source  of  wealth  te  the 
country.  It  had,  however,  but  little  wood,  almost  the  only 
timber  district  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  ^ArgsBus. 
The  tribute  which  Cappadpcia  paid  to  the  Persian  monarch 
consisted  chiefly' of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  the  high  table- 
lands of  this  country  fprming  admirable  pasture  land. 

m.  The  Cappadocians  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Syrian  raccT— at  l6ast  the  Persians  considered  them  as  such, 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  language,  customs,  and  religion; 
and  they  called  them  by  an  appellation  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
pressed by  that  ofAevKoavpoc  (Leucost/ri),  or  "White  Syrians,** 
because  they  found  that  they  posisessed  a  fi^irer  complexion  than 
their  swarthy  brethren  of  the  south.  The  Greeks,  on  th6  other 
hand,  called  them  KamraSoKe^  {Cappaddces)  or  Cappadocians, 
from  the.  River  Cappadox,  as  id  thought,  now  the  Kissilhissaf'j 
a  branch  of  the  Halys.  ' 

IV.  The  ooiidition  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the 
Persian  rule  is  uncertain.  Even  after  the  Persian. conquest 
the  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native  princes. 
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The  ftomans^  when  they  became  mastem  of  it,.moorporated 
with  their  provinoe  of  Cappadocia  the  adjacent  district  of  Ar- 
menia Minor. 

'  'V.  The  Cappadocians  were  noted  for  their  vicioos  and  rm- 
principled  character,  and'  they  were  one  of  the  three  bad  Kap^ 
pas  J  or  names  beginning  with  the  letter  K  (the  Boman  C),  the 
Cretans  and  Cilicians  being  the  other  two.  The  whole  nation, 
too,  might  be  said  to  be  addicted  to  servitude ;  for  when  they 
were  offered  a  free  constitution  by  the  Romans,  they  declined 
the  favor,  and  preferred  receiving  a  master  from  the  bands  of 
their  allies. 

Wa  will  first  enumerate  the  most  important  place?  in  Cap- 
padocia Proper,  and  theh  give  a  separate  acoonnt  of  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria. 

t  * 

Places  IN  Cappadocia  Proper. 

In  the  prefecture  of  Morimene,  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  conntryt 
We  have,  1.  Parnassus^  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence,  and  at  a  later  .period  a  bishop's  see.  The  mountain  iB  now  called 
Poicha  Dagh.  2.  YtnoM^  to  the  southeast,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter, 
to  which  no  less  than  3000  slaves  were  attached,  and  the  high  priest  over  which 
was  next  in  rank  to  the  one  at  Comana.  8.  Nytsa,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Halys,  celebrate^  in  connection  with  the  name  oiTOregoiy,  brother  of  Basil,  and 
sumamed  Nyssenus,  from  his  long  residence,here  as  bishop  of  its  chuich.  Its 
site  is  now  marked  by  the  Tillage  of  iVtr««.  4.  Mocistu*^  to  the  northwest,  a 
town  of  some  size  and  note  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  buih  it  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  fortress.    It  was  also  called,  fh>m  this  circumstance*,  JusHmanopoUs* 

The  next  Cappadocian  praefecture  bore  the  name  of  Ct/too,  and  was  situate 
to  the  southeast  of  the  former.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  In  this 
.district  we  have,  1.  MazSca,  its  chief  city,  and  the  capital  likewise  of  the  whole 
province,  better  known  at  a  Uter  period  by  the  name  of  Ctesareat  with  the  topo- 
graphical adjunct  ad  Arg<Bunh  to  denote  its  position  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 
gceus.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  aud  its  foundation  was  even  aacnbed 
•  to  Mesedi, ,  son  jof  Japhet.  The  situation  was  extremely  unfavorable,  water  be- 
ing scarce,  and  the  sifrrounding  countiy  a  dry,  sandy  plain.  Still,  however,  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  fixed- their  residence  at  Mazaca,  in  consequence  of  its  cen- 
t^  situation  in  the  midst  of  other  and  mojfe  fertile  districiiB.  -  Masaca  assumed, 
in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  large  camp  rather  than  of  alregular  city,  being  open 
and  unfortified.  The  royal  property,  cohsistiug  chiefly  of  slaves,  was  kept  in 
diffbrent  fortresses  throughout' the  country.  In  the  reign. of  Tiberius,  when 
Cappadocia  became  a  Roman  province,  Mazaca  changed  its  name  to  Cesarea, 
and  appears  to  have  gradually  increased  in  size  and  consequence  under  sno- 
cessive  emperors,  being  now  a  regular  and  fortified  city.  St  Basil  was  bora 
and  educated  here,  and  presided  over  its  church  for  many  years.  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Kaisarich.  Mount  Argsus,  iti  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  is 
now  called  Arjish  Dagkj  and  belongs  to  the  range  of  Antitaurus.  Hamilton  esti- 
mates  the  height  at  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  .  It  is  the  loftiest  peak  ia 
the  peninsula  and  affords  abundant  indications  of  havener  oncfi  been  a  votcano. 
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The  coQDtiy  anmnd  has  also  a  Tolcanie  efaaracter.  Strabofa  statement,  that 
both  the  Eutine  and  Mediterranean  are  Tiaible  from  the  anmmit  o€  Arg«08»  ia 
nntrue,  and  conAited  by  t&e  bare  inspection  of  a  ai^.  S.  Jhteoroj  a  Tillage  near 
Cssarea,  the,birth-place  of  Eonomins,  the  Arian  heretic^  and  whither  he  w^s 
banfehed  bj  Theodosius. 

Anolhei^  Canwdocianpnefectare  deserving  of  mention  was  that  of  MeUtene, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Enphrates.  Its  soil  was  fertile,  apd  yielded  fruits 
of  every  kind,  in  this  differing  from  the  rest  of  Oappadooia. '  The  chief  produce 
was  oil,  and  a  wine  called  Monaritea,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Grecian  growth. 
The  only  place  deserving  of  mention  here  is  Meliiene,  originally  a  camp  or  mili- 
tary station,  bat  converted  into  a  town  by  order  of  Trajan,  and  which  became 
eventually  one  of  the  most  important  places  in^  Cappadocia.  Justinian  again 
enlarged  its  circuit,  and  adorned  it  with  several  buildings.  It  still  retains  traces 
of  its  former  name  under  that  of  Malatia,  but  is  in  ruins.         ^ 

The  priefeotulre  of  Tyanitis  lay  to  the  south  of  that  of  Cxticia,  and  bordered  on 
the  (lefiles'  o(  Taurus  and  the  passes  leading  into  Cilicia.  It  took  its  name  from 
TjfSna,  the  principal  towQ,  and  a  place  of  considerable  repute  and  great  an- 
tiquity. Straba  reports  tfaat'this  city  was  buHt  on  what  was  called  the  cause- 
way, of  Semi^mis,  and  was  well  fortified.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  place  caSed  Dana  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis.  Its  proximity  to  the  Cili- 
cian  pass  must  have  tendered  it  a  place  of  consideratAe  traffic.  Tyana  is  a)so 
noted  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  impostor  Apollonius.  Its 
ruins  are  at  Ketch-hissar.  After  Tyana  we  may' mention,  1.  Cyhstra,  to  the 
northeast, 'frequently  mentioned  in  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  during  his  command 
in  Cilicia,  and  where  at  one  time  l^e  established  his  bead-quarters.  Leake 
places  it  at  JTora-Autar ;  D'Anville,  less  correctly,' at  Btutere,  but  this  last  fs  an 
error  for  Costere.  2.  Castahalay  to  the  northeast,  remarkable  for  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  Diana  Perasia,  the  priestesses  of  which  could  tread  with  naked  feet, 
unharmed, 'oh  burning  cinders.  The  statue  was  said  to  have  been  the  identical 
one  brough't  by  Orestes  from  Tauris>  whence  the  name  of  Petasia,  "  from  be- 
yond the  sea,"  was  thought  to  be  derived.  More  probably,  however,  P«ra^  is 
merely  corrupted  from  Persia,  and  the  goddess  here  worshipped  was"  the  Per- 
sian Anaitis.  The  site  corresponds  probably  to  the  modem  iVi^i^.  3.  Nora  or 
Neroasnu,  a  fortress  to  the  northwest  of  lyana,  where  Eumenes  sustained  a 
long  and  difficult  siege  against  Antigoaus.  The  remains  are  no1;v  called  Nour. 
4.  Fausiinopolia,  to  the  southeast  of  Tyanar,  and  distant  twelve  miles  froni  that 
city.  It  was  named  from  the  Empress  Faustina,  the  iconsort  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
•who  died  here  on  her  return  from  Syria,  tier  husband  erected  the  town  and  a 
temple  in  it  to  her  memory.  The  site  of  the  place  was  previously  occupied  by 
a  village  named  HakHa.  5.  Podandut,  to  the  southeast,  a  village  often  men- 
tioned by  Byzantine  Writers  in  connection  with  the  deffies  of  Taurus  in  its 
vicinity.  St.^asil  describes  it  as  the  most  miserable  place  on  earth.  It  re^ 
tains  the  iiame  of  Podend. 

The  prefecture  remaining  to  be.  noticed  is  that  of  Caiaonia,  cohsisting  chiefiy 
of  deep  and  extensive  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  chains  of  mountains. 
We  may  n^ention  in  it,  1.  Comdna^  the  principal  city,  and  celebrated,  like  its 
namesake  in  Pontus,  for  the  worship  of  Bellona.  The  population  consisted,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers,  priests,  and  slaves,  belonging  to  the  sacred  in- 
stitution :  the  latter  amounted,  in  Strabo's  time,  to  more  than  6000  of  both 
sexes.  These  belonged  exclusively,  to  the  high  priest,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
to  the  King  of  Cappadooia,  and  was  generally  chosen  from  the  royal  family. 
The  territoiy  annexed,  to  the  temple  Was  very  considerable,  and  furnished  a 
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lar^e  income  for  the  pontiff.  The  Bdloaa  of  Comana  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  Anai'tis  o(  the  PerBians  and  Aratentans,  and  perttapa  the  Agdistis  and 
Oybele  of  the  Phrygians.  Comana  received  a  Roman  colony  under  AntODinus 
Pius,  ai)d  perhaps  another  uhder.Ca^acalla:  It  is  now  represented  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  Al-Bostan,  on  the  Seihoun,  the  ancient  Sarus.  2.  Cucunu,  to 
the  southeasti  a  lonely  spot,  to  which  St.  Ghiysostom  was  banished  in  the  reigo 
of  Arcadius;  Mountain  passes  led  from  it  into  Commagene  and  Syria.  The 
site  is  still  called  Cocsou,  near  the  sources  of  the-^tAoii»,  the  ancient  Pyiamoa. 

LYCAONIA. 

I.  LyaOnia  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  who  describes 
it  as,  extending  eastward  from  looninm  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  parasangs,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  English  miles.  It 
united  during  the  Persian  monarchy  to  the  satcapy  of  Cappadocia,  which 
the  most  nkti^  arrangement.  Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  high  table 
land,  deficient  in  water,  which  the  inhabitants  could  only  procure  by  digging  deep 
wells,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep. 

XL  The  most  remarkable  physical  feature  in  Lycaonia  is  that  presented  by 
the  salt  lake  in  the  north,  on  the  confines  of  Galatia,  called  by  the  ancients  Tatu 
PaluMy  and  now  Lake  Tuzla  or  Jhulag.  It  is  about  forty-five  English  miles 
long,  and  about  eighteen  in  its  extreme  width.  Its  watem,  according  to  the 
ancients,  were  s6  impregnated  with  brine,  that  if  any  substance  was  dipped 
into  the  lake,  it  was  presently  incrusted  with  a  thick  coat  of  salt ;  and  even 
birds,  when  fljring  near  the  sur&ce,  had  their  wings  moistened  with  the  saline 
particles,  so  as  to  become  incapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  were  easily  caught. 
This  lake  still  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  countiy  with  salt.  Tlie  specific 
gi^vity  of  the  water  is  said  tp«be  greater  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

III^  The  northern  pait  of  Lycaohia  was  united,  at  what  time  is  uncertain, 
to  Qalatia ,  but  the  southern  part  was-  governed,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  by  an 
independent  prince  of  the  name  of  Antipater,  who  resided  in  Derbe.  Antipater, 
however,  being  afterward  conquered  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  the  whole  of 
Lycaonia  fell  undei"  the  power  of  the  Galatians.  At  the  death  of  Amyntas,  B.C. 
25,  Lycapnia,  together  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman  province.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  it  fonned  a  separate  tetrarchy,  which  contained  fourteen  towns. 

Places  in  Lycaonia. 

1.  Icdniumt  the  most  considerable  city  in  Lycaonia.  Strabp  describes  it  aa  a 
small  but  well-inhabited  place^  situate  in  a  more  fertile  tract  of  oonntry  than 
the  northern  part  of  Lycaonia.  Mythological  writers  asserted  that  the  name 
of  this  city  was  derived  from  the^image  {etkuv)  of  the  Gorgon,  brought  thither 
by  Perseus.  The  most  interesting  circumstances,  however,  connected  with 
the  history  of  Iconium,  are  those  which  relate  to  St.  PauPs  preaching  there,  to- 
ward the  commencement  of  bis  apostolical  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  In  Pliny> 
tim^,  Iconium  had  become  a  more  considerable  town  than  when  Strabo  wrote. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  place,  but  it 
had  been  wrested  from  tbeqi  first  by  the  Saracens,  aiid  afterward  by  the  Turks, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  took  the  title  of 
sultans  of  tconium.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Konuh,  and  it  is  still  a 
large  and  populous  town.  Near  Iconium  was  the  Lake  Trogitis,  now,  according 
to  Hamilton,  the  Lake  of  Soghlh,  or  Seidi  Schehr.  2.  ^(ra  or  S^batra^  to  the 
northeast,  and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  water  was  soacai^ce  as  to  be  an  article 
for  sale.    On  the  neighboring  downs  were  numerous  wild  asses.    3  Derkt^  to 
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the  southeast  of  Iconium,  the  iBdidence  aiid  capital  of  A^tipater.  It  tras  called 
by  some  /M^to^ which,  in  the  Lycaonian  ku^^age,  sigmfied  "the  juniper.*'  It 
correspondsi  according  to  Hamiltoi^,  to  the  modem  DivU,  4.  Lystra^  to  the 
northwest,  and  nearer  to  Iconinm.  Both  lo^stra  and' Derbe  are  .mentioned  in 
the  Acts  t)f  the  Apostles,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul.  The  ruins 
of  Lystra  are,  according  to  Hamiltoni  at  Binhir-KUutekf  or  "  the  one  thousand 
dhurches."  5.  Laranda,  to  the  southeast  of  Derbe,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor, 
an  epic  poet,  and  father  of  PisandeV,  also  a  poet,  and  of  greater  celebrity.  It  is 
now  Larenda  or  Karaman,  the  former  name  being  in  use  among  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  the  latter  being  the  Turkish  appellation. 

J8AURIA. 

L  ImuriOf  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Lycaonia,  was  a  wild  and  moantainoos 
coontiy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.as'a  part  of  Lycaonia.  The  eharacier  of 
the  inhabitants  partook  of  the  nature  of  their  iand  andnslimate.  They  descend- 
ed inta  the  level  coantiy,  and  ravaged  and  plundered  wherever  th^y  copld  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  whether  in  Cilicia,  Phiy- 
gia,  or  Pisidia.  These  marauding  habits  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  their 
iieighbors  that  the  Roman  senate  was  obliged  at  length  to  send  a  considerable 
force  against  them,  under  the  conmiand  of  P.  Servilius,  who,  afl6r  several  cam- 
paigns, and  a  lalx)rious  and  harassing  warfare,  succeeded  in  taking  most  of 
their  fortresses,  and  in  reducing  them  to  submissioQ.  He  obtained ji  triumph 
for  these  successes,  and  the  surname  ef  Isauricus. 

IL  Subsequently  we  find  them  still  continuing  to  infest  their  neighbors,  which 
induced  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  tetrarch,  to  attempt  their  extirpatioiT.  In  this 
project,  howevier,  he  lost  his  life ;  and  they  continued  to  defy  the  power  of  Rome 
anew  from  thie  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments. To  the  Greek  emperors  they  proved  particularly  formidable,  since  whole 
armies  are  said  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  these  hardy  mountaineers.  They 
once  had  the  honor  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East,  ^eno,  surnamed  the  Isau- 
rian ;  but  they  were  sabsequently  much  redaced  by  Ane^tasius,.  and  were  no 
,longer  formidable  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

.  Places  in  I&auria. 

•  -  *  * 

U  Isauray  the  principal  place,  on  the  road  between  Jconium  and  Anemurium 
in  Cilicia,  and  to  the  southwest  of  the  former.  The  inhabitants,  after  a  brave 
resistance  to  the  forces  of  Perdiccas,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Mao- 
edonifin  governor  alain  by  them,  destroyed  themselves-  and  all  their  property  Jby 
the  flamess  Beings  subsequently  rebuilt,  the  place  was  again  destroyed  by  P. 
Servilius.  The  Romans  having  after  this  ceded  the  ruined  city  to  Amyntas, 
the  latter  built  a  new  Isaura  near  th6  old  town,  and  out  of  its  ruins.  Hence 
the,  distinction  which  the  ancient  geographers  make'  between  itaura  VetM  and 
Jsaurn  Eiurcfs  (evepxnct  ^^  the  well-fortified"),  the  latter  being  the  appellation  of 
the  new  city.  D*Anville  makes  Isaura  Vetus  answer  to  the  modern  Bei-Schehr, 
and  Isaura  Euerces  to  Sidi  Schikr;  Hamilton,  however,  more  correctly  identi- 
fies the  ruins  of  Isaura  with  those  at  Zengi  Bar.  2.  CaraUa,  to  the  northwest, 
•at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Lake  CaraUtu^  afterward  Putgusa.  Tbta  lake 
was  connected  with  a  smaller  one  to  the  southeast,  called  Trogiti*,  Carplia 
answers  now  to  Kereli.  Cramer  makes  the  Lake  Trogitis  to  be  now  thai  of 
Ba  Sdukr;  Hamilton,  however,  shows  that  Kereli  and  ^  Schefi,r  both  lie  on 
the  same  lake,^  that  the  Lake  Trogitis  is  now  that  of  Soghla  or  Seidi  Schehr. 
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Islands  ALoifo  thb  Coast  op  Asia  Minor. 

(A.)      ISLAWDS    XN^^B   PbOPONTXS. 

1.  PrbcmnhuMf  or  the  Isle  of  Stags  {XipoK6vvii(foiy  i.  t.,  vpoKuv  v^oc)t  now  the 
Isle  of  Marmara^  from  which  last  the  modera  name  of  the  Propontis,  *'the  Sea 
of  Marmara,^*  is  derived.  It  was  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  which 
supidied  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyzicus  with  their  materials,  as  also  the 
palace  of  King  Mausdlus  in  Halicamassus.  The  marble  was  white,  with  black 
streaks  intermixed.  There  was'a  town  of  the  same  name  io  the  island,  of  which 
Aristeas,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Arimaspians,  was  a  nativa  It  w^  burned 
by  a  Phoenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Darius,  but  afterward  rebuilt, 
and  hence  Strabo  distinguishes  between  an  old  and  a  new  Proconnesus.  The 
i^and  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  people  of  Cyzicos,  who  remoyed  thenoe 
the  statue  of  Dindymene.  3.  OpMunA,  to  the  southeast,  now  Afaritu  Cramer's 
map  gives  the  modem  name  as  RMy.  9.  Haldme,  to  the  eonth  of  Proeonncaas, 
and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  ^sdpus.  It  ia  now  AUmi,  jud  has  still  the  good 
harbor  which  Scylax  anciently  ascribed  to  it 

(B.)    Islands  off  thb  Coast  of  Mtbia. 

LIMBRO& 
Imhros  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  Sigaum  Promontorium^  and  is  now  Jmiro. 
It  iu)pears  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Persians  next 
obtained  possession  of  it,  and  after  them  the  Athenians,  the  latter  of  whom  ob- 
tained from  this  island  very  excellent  light-armed  troops.  There  was  a  town, 
probably  of  the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
a  place  called  Ctutro, 

9.LBHN08. 
.  I.  Lemnos  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Imbros,  and  is  now  caQed  StaUmemt.  This 
island  is  known  in  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell  when  buried  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  flrst  established  his  forges.  A  volcano,  named  Mosych- 
lus,  which  OBC^  was  burning  here,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable.  .  A 
story  is  also  recorded  of  the  women  of  Lemnos  having  murdered  all  thoxmale 
inhabitants^  and  of  the  island's  having  been  found  in  their  possession  by  the  Ar- 
gonauts, when  the  latter  touched  there. 

It.  Lemnos  was  first  occupied  by  the  Sintians,  a  Tbncian  tribe.  To  these 
saeceeded  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica.  These  Pelasgi  sub- 
sequently stole  Some  Attic  females  from  Brauron  and  carried  them  to  Lemnos ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  children  of  these  women  having  despised  their  half  breth- 
ren, bom  of  Pelasgian  women,  the  Pelasgi  took  the  resolution  of  murdering  both 
the  Athenian  females  and  their  oflbpring.  In  consequence  of  all. these  atroci- 
ties, Lemnos  had  a  bad  name  among  the  Greeks,  llie  island  afterward  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  subsequently  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades.  Dtfring  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Athens,  and  furnished  that  state  with  its  best  light-armed  troops. 

III.  Lemnos  bears  evident  marks  of  volcanic  origin.  Mosychlus,  alread/ 
mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  eariiest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks. 
It  was  si^ui^te  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  is  thougtft  to  have  sunk  in 
the  sea  a  short  time  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  along  with  the  little  island  of 
Chrysa,  where  Philoctetes  had  once  taken  up  his  abode.  The  western  part  of 
Lenmos  is  much  more  fertile  than  the  eastern ;  but  ihe  whole  island  ia  deficient 
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in  timber  trees  and  wood  fbrftwl.  The  ^nciiMd  harbor,  Sant  Antonio,  is  large 
and  safe.  Lemnos  was  celebrated  for  a  kind  of  led  eartb,  called  **  Lemnian 
earth,"  and  soppoaed  to  haye  wonderful  medicinal  iwopertiea,  and  which  is  in 
equally  high  repute,  for  the  same  reaaonr  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  shaped  into  Uttle  balls,  and  stamped  with  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernor's seal,  whence  it  haa  deriyed  the  name  of  t$rra  MtgiUaia,  or  «<  sealed  earth.** 

3.  TENEDO& 

Tmedos  lay  off  the  ooast  of  Troas,  about  fifty-six  miles  to  the  north  of  Les- 
bos. The  Greeks,  according  to  the  legend  followed  by  Virgil,  retired  to  this 
island  with  their  fleet  preparatoiy  to  surprising  Troy.  It  subsequently  receiyed 
a  colony  of  iColians,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws  and  ciyU 
institutions.  Aristotle  is  known  to  haye  written  on  its  polity.  Subsequently, 
on  its  decline,  this  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Alexandres  Troas. 
At  a  still  later  period,  it  derived  again  some  importance  from  the  granaries 
which  Justinian  caused  to  be  erected  there,  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  car- 
goes of  com  biKmght  Irom  Egypt,  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but  which 
were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  HeUespont.  Ten- 
edos  is  now  called  Tejudo. 

4.  LX8BOS. 

I.  LethoB  lay  just  below  the  Stnut- Adrianyttenut,  and  between  it  and  the 
Sinus  Cufndu*.  Its  mpdem  name  is  Mttelin,  which  is  also  that  of  the  ancient 
Mytilene,  its  chief  city.  Its  length  is  fifty  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  seven 
to  fifteen  miles.  The  eariiest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgi.  It 
was  afterward  colonized  by  the  lEolians  in  their  great  migration,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful  of  the  Grecian  islands.  The  most 
profitable  production  of  Lesbos  was  wine,  which  was  preferred  in  many  coun- 
tries to  all  the  other  Greek  wines.  To  the  present  day,  the  oil  and  figs  of  this 
iriand  are  aocoanted  the  best  in  the  Archipelago. 

II.  The  Lesbians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  the  reputation  of  high  refinement,  and  distinguished  intel- 
lectual culture.  Poetry  and  masic  made  great  progress  among  them.  The 
musicians  of  Lesbos  were  deemed  the  best,  generally  speaking,  in  Greece.  It 
produced  some  of  the  first  lyric  poets— in  particular,  Alcsus  and  Sappho ;  several 
distinguished  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  such  as  Theophrastus,  Diophanes, 
the  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  "nieophanes,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Potamo, 
and  others ;  th6  historian  Hellanicus  was  likewise  a  native,  as  well  as  the 
musician  Terpander,  who  invented  the  lyre  with  seven  chords. 

III.  Among  the  cities  of  Lesbos  we  may  name  the  following :  1.  MytUene,  the 
capital,  on  the  eastern  coast,  having  superior  advantages  as  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, and  possessing  two  harbors.  Besides  its  natural  advantages,  it  was  great- . 
ly  adorned  and  beautified  by  art.  It  was  the  native  place,  also,  of  Alcseus  and 
Sappho,  and  the  historians  Hellanicus  and  Myrsilns.  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  long  presided  over  its  councils  and  directed  its  affairs.  It  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  called  Mettlm,  and  gives  name  also  to  the  island. 
2.  Methymna,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  western  coast,  and  next  in  importance 
to  Mytilene.  It  stood  near  the  northernmost  point  of  &e  island,  and  was  only 
sixty  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Troas.  Arion,  the  celebrated  musician,  was  born 
here.  The  wine  of  this  place  was  held  in  gfeat  estimation.  The  remains  of 
Methymna  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Molifoo,  3.  JBgirusy  a  small  place, 
dependent  on  Me^hyiiBna,  and  situate  on  the  eaatem  cqast,  where  ^e  island  is 
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only  twenty  stadia  broad.  4.  AntiBsoy  on  the  western  coast,  near  the  promon- 
toiy  of  Sigrium,  now  Cape  Sigri.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander.  5.  £re*- 
suMf  to  the  south,  on  the  same  coiast,  and  the  natiye  place  of  Theophrastus.  It 
was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheaten  flour.  The  site  stiU'preserres 
the  name  of  Eresso.  6.  Pyrrlia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  side  of  the  island. 
It  was  situate  in  a  deep  bay,  with  a  narrow  inlet,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Euripus  of  Py^ha,  and  wh^h  answers  now  to  Fort  Calani! 

(C.)    Islands   off  the  Coast  of  Ltdia. 

1.  CHIOS. 

J.  Chios  lay  to  the  south  of  Lesbos,  and  facing  the  Ionian  peninsula  on  which 
Clazomenee  and  Etythrs  were  situated.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a  channel  about  eight  miles  wide.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  ten.  It  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the 
northern  part,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  anciently  Mount  PeUituau^ 
now  Mount  'St.  Elias,  consists  of  a  long  line  of  bare  rocks.  The  wine  of  Chios 
was  celebrated  anciently  as  among  the  best  of  the  Greek  wines,  and  it  still  en- 
joys the  same  high  reputation.  The  figs  of  Chios  were  also  excellent.  This 
islacnd  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  CAto,  and  by  the  Italians  Sdo.  The  Tuiik< 
ish  name  is  Saki-Adassit  or  "  Mastic  IsMd,"  from  the  gum  mastic  which  grows 
there  in  abundance,  and  which  is  much  used  at  Constantino(>le,  especially  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Seraglio,  for  chewing. 

II.  Chios  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  states  founded  by  the  European  colo- 
nists from  Greece;  the  population,  however,  that  settled  there  was  not  pure 
Ionian,  but  mixed.  In  the  great  sea-figbt  between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the 
Persians,  B.C.  494,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  former,  the  peo- 
ple of  Chios  alone  famished  one  hundred  ships,  and  fought  bravdy.  .After  the 
battle,  ^be  Persians  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  suffered  in  neariy  the 
same  way  that  it  has  again  sutfered  in  our  own  times  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
After  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  the  island  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians,  Macedonians,  Roipans,  and  Byzantines. 

III.  Among  the  places  in  Chios  we  may  mention,  1.  Chios,  the  chief  city, 
situate  od  the  eastern  side,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Eiythre.  Its 
modeui  name  is  Chio,  and  it  is  still  the  chief  town  in  the  island.  Chios  was  a 
large  and  handsome  city,  adorned  with  many  noble  works  of  art,  several  of 
which  were  plundered  by  Verres.  The  harbor  was  excellent^  and  could  con- 
tain eighty  galleys  at  once.  Passing  around  the  promontory  of  Posidium,  now 
Cape  S.  Helerif  we  come  to,  2.  Phqna,  a  harbor  and  promontory.  The  latter  is 
now  Cape  Mastico.  The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  high  repute,  and  is  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil.  3.  Notium,  a  roadstead,  now  Port  Mastico.  4.  Laiiu  Porius, 
now  Port  Mesta.  Inland,  and  extending  to  the  north,  was  the  district  iiriicno, 
pi^oduciog  the  best  wine.  5.  Bolissust  toward  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
Chios,  mentioned  in  the  pseudo-Life  of  Homer,  and  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
lag'e  of  Vdisso. 

2.  SAK08. 

I.  SSmos  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Chios,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Trogilian  promontory  of  Ionia.  It  is  now  called  Samo  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Turks  Sussam-Adassi.  Strabo  says  the  word  Sittmos  means 
a  mountainous  height,  and  it  may  Uierefoi^  be  considered  as  characterizing  th» 
physicat  features  of  |he  island,  which  is  traversed  by.a  chain  of  monntains  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.    Samoa  was  celebrated  for  itsezlraordioaiy  fertili- 
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tjt  and  yielded  in  abundance  almost  eveiy  porodoct.  Its  wme,  howeTer,  was 
of  inferior  qualitj  ;  though,  when  properly,  made  at  the  present  day,  it  is,  said  to 
be  very  superior.  Samoa  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  isl« 
ands  of  the  Archipelago.   • 

II.  Samoa  w^is  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  statea  of  Ionia,  and  yery-  soon 
became  remarkable,  for  commerce  and  maritiine  enterprise.  It  was  particular- 
ly distinguished  for  its  ascendency  in  the  time  of  Polycrates,  the  most  able  of 
the  tyrants  of  his  day,  who  extended  his  away  OTer  the  neighboring  states^ 
Lesbos,  Miletus,  dtc.,  and  had  a  larger  fleet  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or 
state  of  his  time.  After  his  deafli,  howeTer,.the  island  became  a  prey  to  civil 
dissensions,  and  fell  into  the  hands  Of  the  Persians.  It  was  released  from  this 
bondage  .afler  the  battle  of  Mycale ;  but  its  maritime  strength  was  broken  sub* 
sequently  by  Pericles,  B.C.  440,  who  feared  in  Samos  a  rival  tb  Athens.  During 
the  contest  between  M&rk  Antony  and  Augustus,  Samoa  wto  for  a  while  the 
head)>quarters  of  the  former  and  Cleopatra,  who  kept  court  here,  with  more  than 
regal*  magnificence.  After  Augustus  had  become  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  passed  a  winter  in  this  island,  which  he  restored,  to  its  freedom,  and 
conferred  on  it  other  marks  of  fovor..  This  island  is  particularly  distinguished 
as  having  given  birth  to  thd  celebrated  Pythagoras. 

III.  The  only  place  to  be  mentioned  in  this  island  is  Samotf  the  capital^  on 
the  southeastern  shore,  opposite  to  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  citadel, 
built  by  Polycrates,  waa  called  Attypalaa.  This  city  stood  in  a  plain,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea  toward  a  hill  situate  at  some  distance  from  if.  The  har- 
bor was  secure  and  convenient  for  ships.  Ne^r  the  suburbs  was  a  temple  of 
June,  a  goddess  to  whom  Uie  whole  island  was^  especially  sacred,  and  here,  too, 
ihe  Hersan  games,  instituted  in  her  honor,  were  celebrated  in  the  greatest 
splendor.  They  were  so  called  from  Upa,  the  Greek  appellation,  of  the  god- 
dess. The  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  near  Megaloclwrat  the  present  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  .  The  promontory  of  Potidium  was  a  little  to  the  north,  facing 
Mycale,  and  the  distance  across  to  the  main  land  was  only  seven  stadia. '  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  was  Mount  Ampekuy  now  Ambelona ;  and  on  the  western  side 
was  Mount  Cercetm*  now  Kerki,  mentioned  by  Nicander  in  hiB^Uxipkarmaca. 

3.  IGARIA. 

*  •  \- 

learia,  or  Icarus,  lay  to  the'  southwest  of  Samos.    Mythology  deduced  the  name 

from  Icarus,  son  of  Daedalus,  whose  body  was  washed  upon  its  shores  after  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight.  The  sea  to  the  south,  into  which  he  wa^ 
Ihbled  to.  have  fallen,  was  also  called  from  him  Mare  Jkarium.  Icaria  was  of 
small  extent,  being  long  but  narrow.  In  Strabo*s  time  it  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  the  Samians  used  it  principally  fbr  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The  geogra- 
pher adds  that  it  possessed  no  harbors,  but  only  a  roadstead  or  two,  the  best 
of  which  was  near  a  promontory  called  Itti,  in  the  south.  The  northeastern 
point  of  the  island  was  called  the  promontory  of  Dracanunij  now  Cape  Phanari 
or  St.John.^  Dracanum  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  this  island,  where 
Bacchus,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  said  to  have  been  born.  Icaria 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  wine,  e$pecially  that  called  Pramnian.  The  mod- 
em name  of  the  island  is  Nicaria.  ■  ^ 

.(D.)    IslandsoffthbCoabtopCa'kia. 
1.PATMOS,  LEROS,  CALYMNA,  AND  COS. 

1.  Patmoa  was  a  small  rocky  island,  below  Icaria  and>Samos.  It  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city ;  but  it  became  a  spot  of 
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some  conaeqneiice  in  the  early  Jiistoiy  of  the  Chnrch,  from  St.Jdhii*s  loCfio^ 
been  banished  to  it,  and  haring  there  written  his  Apocalypse.  The  modem 
name  is  P/Umo.  %.  Leros  lay  to  the  sontheast  of  Patmos.  It  was  peo|ded  from 
Miletusi  ai^d  probably  belonged  to  that  city.  Strabo  gives  its  iphabitants  a  6liar- 
acter  for  dishonesty.  The  modem  name  is  Lero.  8.  Calymna  lay  to  the  sooth- 
east  6f  Leros.  Ovid  praises  its  honey^  It  is  sapposed  to  hare  bekiDged  to  the 
groap  which  Homer  calls  Calydna.  The  modem  name  is  Cahmno.  %.  Cot,  to 
the  southeast,  an  island  of  some  celebrity.  It  most' have  been  inhabited  at  aa 
early  period^  einoe  Homer  represents  it  as  sending  its  warriors  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  It  was  sabsequently  cdonifeed  by  a  party  of  Dorians,  and  hence  was 
always  reckoned  of  Dorian  origini  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  Triopian  Peolap- 
olis.  Its  chief  city  was  also  called  Cos^  without  the  walls  of  which  was  a  cd- 
ebrated  temple  of  .£sculapius,  containing  two  famous  paintings  of  ApeUes,  tfa6 
Antigonus  and  Venus  Anadyomene.  Augustus  removed  the  latter  to  Rome, 
and  remitted  to  the  Coans,  as  a  compensation  ibr  the  loss,  a  tribute  of  one  hnad- 
red  talents.  Cos  was  the  birth-^ace  not  only  of  Apelles,  but  also  <^the  oele- 
bialed  physician  Hippocrites.  It  was  a  very  productive  island,  especially  in 
wine,  which  vied  with  that  of  Lesbos  and  Chios.  Cos  was  likewise  ^oelebratad 
for  its  purple  dye,  and  for  its  manu^ture  of  n  species  of  transparent  silk  staH^ 
against  the  use  of  which  by  the  Romaos  Juvenal  so  Wrongly  inveighs.  Tlie 
modem  name  of  the  island  is  Stan- Co. 


,  2.  RfiODUS. 

I.  Rhddug,  nol7  Rhod^,  lay  to  the  south*  of  Caria,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  main  land.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  ^nd  about  fourteen  in  breadth. 
Rhodes  was  in  ancient  times  sacred  to  the  sun,  land  was  celebrated  for  its  ae- 

'  -  ft 

rene  sky,  its  soft  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  fine  fruits.  The  statement  of  Plioy; 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  more  or  less  sunshine,  is  confirmed  by  the 
present'  inhabitants.  Aaciently  many  articles  of  commerce  were  exported, 
which  were  in  mi;ch  esteem  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  number  of 
which  Pliny* and  other  authors  mention  dried  raisins,  saffiron,  oil,  glue,  pitch, 
honey,  and  wine.  The  sea  supplied  eveiy  kind  of  4sh.  No  country,  moreover, 
could  boast  of  havifig  given  to  the  public  games  of  Greece  so  many  suocessfol 
competitors  fbr  the  prize. 

n.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  were  the  TekMnes,  by  whom  most 
probably  are  meaiit  the  Phcenicians.  Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  subsequent- 
ly led  a  colony  hither ;  but  the  main  emigration  was  that  made  by  the  Dorians, 
wfaio  established  themselves  in  this  island,  about  B.C.  988,  and  Rhodes,  with  its 
three  cities  of  Lindus,  Camiras,  and  lalysus,  became  a  part  of  the  Doric  con- 
federacy. The  history  of  this  island  can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  After  being 
originally  governed  by  kings,  its  constitution  was  changed  tfi  a  mixed  one,  com- 
bining the  elements  of  democracy  and  aristocracy  in  a  balanced  state.  Its  na- 
val power  was  of  gradual  growth,  and  it  was  frequently  brought  into  collision 
with  foreign  powers ;  but  its  most  rapid  rise  was  alter  the  repulse  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  B.C.  303.  Subsequently,  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans 
against  Antiochns,  the  Rbodian  navy  was  of  great  service  to  the  former,  who, 
in  gratitude  to  their  new  allies,  gave  the  Rhodians- Caria  and  Lycia.  From  this 
time,  however,  the  prosperity  of  the  Rhodians  began  to  decline.  Her  recently- 
acquired  continental  possessions  resisted  her  sway,  and  in  their  struggles  ap- 
pealing from  time  to  time  to  the  Roman  senate,  gave  that  body  an  opportuni- 
ty of  practicing  their  usual  poUcy  of  interference.    Afk»  various  vieiasitu^ 
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RbQdes  was  ioQorpdrated  by  Veepositfii  ^n  a  Provincii^  Intularum,  of  wbich  It 
was  probably  the  sea^  of  government. 

III.  The  eommercial  laws  of  the  Rhodians  were  yety  celebrated,  and  wete 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  all  the  coasts  oi  the  Meditenwean,  and 
some  fragments  of  them  still  retain  their  anthority.  In-  the  most  flonrishing 
period  of  the  island,' the  6ity  of  Rhodes,  like' Alexandra  at  the  same  tiiiie,  was 
a  place  of  resort  for  learned  n^n  Irom  all  countries,  aQ^  a  veij  similar  style, 
of  literature  sprang  np  in  both  plaoes.  Rhodes  was  particularly  distihguished 
as  the  parent  of  S  new  style  of  oratory^  whieh  the  ancients  considered- 6f  a  mixed 
or  Grsoo-Asiatio  type.  ^   ' 


Places  in  Kh'odes. 


I.  RkdduSf  the  capital,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  was  not 
so  ancient  as  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindas,  lalysus,  and  Cairns,  haying' 
been  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  time  of  the  I'elOponnesian  wsgr.    The 

I  same  writer  a|Bnns  that  it  excelled  all  other  cities  in  the  beauty  and  conVen- 

'  ience  of  its  ports,  which  were  two  in  number,  its  sti;eets,  walls,,  and  public  edi-, 
fices.  The  most  extraordinary  work,  however,  at  this  place,  was  the  famous 
Colossus  of  the  Sun.'  It  was  of  bronze,  cast  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus,'  and  occupied  him  twelve  years.  Its  hei^t  was  seventy  cubits,  or 
ope  hundred  and  five  Grecian  feet,  and  iew  men  could  encompass  the  thumb 
with  their  arms ;  the  fingers  also  were  thicker  than  ordinary  statues.  The  cost 
was  three  hundred  talents  ($317,00(y),  and  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  machines  and  military  engines  which  Demetrius  Poliorcefes  had 

1  ,  left  behind  him  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  ^  The  statue  is  said,  though 

on  no  good  authority,  to  have  stoo4  with  distended  legs  upon  the  two  mdles- 

'     that  formed  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor.    It  was  erected  B.C.  280,  and 

was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seyen  wonders  of  the  world.    After  having  stood 

!  about  fifty-six  years,  it  was  broken  off  below  the  knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an 

,  earthqufike ;  and  it  remained  in  this  state  for^he  space  of  eight  hundred  and' 

ninety-six  years,  until,  in  the  year  672  of  our  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens  to 
a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edeasa,  who  loaded  niine  hundred  camels  With  the  bronze. 
.  II.  Lindus;  to.  the  south,  and  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
Dorian  cities,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Minerva,  of  the  bluest  antiquity,  since 
it  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Danaus.    The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a 

I  shapeless  stone.    This  city  was  famous  for  having  produced  Cfeobulus,  one  of 

the  seven  sages.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Lindo.  Inland  from  Lindus  was 
Mount  litabyris,  the  most  lelevated  in  the  island,  whence  Jupiter  obtained. the 
surname  of  Aiabyrius.  3,  Candrus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  in  a 
line  with  Lindus.  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  **  chalky.'*  Fisander,  th^  epic^ 
poet,  was  a  native  of  this  place.  The  modern  name  is  Cfamiro.  Near  Qamirus 
.was  the  Mylantia  Promontoriunif  now  Cape  Candura,  4.  lalytus,  to  the  north- 
east, founded  at  the  same  time  with  Lindus  and  Camirus.  The  site,  however, 
had  previously  'been  occupied  by  the  Phoenicians.  Its  citadel,  named  Ockgrbma, 
lay  on  an  adjacent  hill.    The  site  of  this  place  is  still  called  laliso. 

(£.)    Island  off   the  Coast  or  Cxlxcxa.  , 

■         CYPEDS.  ,  ,     ,     , 

I.  Cyprus,  called  by  the  Turks  JTiim,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Gilioia,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  S3rria.  .  Its  length,  is  one'  hundred  and  forty  miles,  ita 
^  greatest  breadth  is  ab«lit  fifty  miles.    A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  th# 

P  T  T 
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]0land  in  Ibe  direeiioQ  of  it»  leiigtfa,  keeping  oloser  to  the  nortbera  than  tte 
southern  coast ;  the  plains  are  oonsequetidy  on  tiie  south  side  of  the  ranfe. 
Tbis  range  was  oaUed  (Myiii>nf«  \sf  the  aacients.  Cypro^  yielded  to  no  otber 
ialand  in  fertility,  since  it  prod«eed  excellent  wine  and  oi^.and  abuildaaoe  of 
wbeiit,  and  yarious  fmits. .  Tbere  wae^  siso  a  great  supply  of  ttBBik>er  for  biukl- 
iag  ships.  Its  miiieral  pro|4ttotl6ii8  vere  like^se  Tety  lich,  esi^ciaUy  copper, 
^nd  at  Tamaeua,  and  supposed  to  be  afladed-  toin  tbe  Odyssey. 
.  II..  Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  coloHiBed  by  the^  PlifletticiaBS  at  a&  early 
penod.  Etbiopiens  are  also  mentioned  as  fomiog  part  of  tbe  popolatioo ;  b«t 
it  is  difficult  to  sfty  exactly  who  are  designated  under  this  Aame ;  pr^baUy  scaie 
of  the  tribes'south  of  Egypt,  who  were  taken  to  Cyptas  as  slaves,  after  it  eame 
into  the  possession  of  the  Egyjitians.  Greek  colonies  subsequently  settled  oi\ 
the  coast.  Amasis,  king  of,  Eigypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded  Cyprus  and  taken 
Citium.  The  island  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  afterward  submitted 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whose  death  it  fell  with  Egypt  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagns.  It  coiltinued  under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united 
with  Egypt,  and  sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the.  same  dynasty.  The 
last  of  these  princes,  brother  to  Ptolemy  Aul^tes,  king  of  Egypt,  ineurred  the 
enmity  of  P;  Clodius  Pulcherf  who,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cilician  pirates, 
seiit  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  for  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  king  sent  a  sum 
which  was  too  little.  'Clodius,  having  recovered  his  liberty  by  otber  means,  ob- 
tained a  decree,  when  he  became  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  reducing  Cyprus 
to  a  Roman  province.  M.  Cato  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  It  The  king, 
o|i  bearing  of  this  design,  put  himself  to  death,  before  Cato*s  arrival.  Cato  seizml 
upon  the  treasury,  which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome.  Cy- 
prus thus  became  a  Roman  province. 

III..  Qyprus  was  deemed  sacred  to  Venus)  and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 

the  worship  and  rites  of  this  goddess,  tbe  inhabitants  were  sensual  and  corrupt. 

,  Nevertheless,  literature  and  the  arts  flourished  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 

even  at  an  eajly  period,  as  the  name  of  the  Cypria  Carmiiui,  ascribed  by  some, 

though  erroneoudy,  to  Homer,  sufficiently  attests. 

Places  in  Cyi^rus;  ' 

CoHMBNCiNO  with  the  Acamas  PromofUoriumt  at  tbe  western  extremity,  now 
Cape  Amant  or  Salizano,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  tennination  of  a  ridge  catt- 
ed Acamaruist  connected  with  the  main  onq  of  Olympus,  we  pass  southward, 
hy  the  promontory  ofDrepanumj  now  Cape  Trepano,  and  come  to,  I.  Papkot^ 
eacred  to  Venus,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agapenor,  an  Arcitdian 
chief,  who  was  driven  hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Having  been 
Dearly  overthrown  by  an^  earthquake^  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  named 
Augusta.  It  was  tbe  seat  of  government  when  tbe  island  was  visited  by  St 
Paul.  Tbe  site  is  still  called  Bafo.  2.  Pala-PaphoSf  a  short  distance  to  tbe 
southeast  of  the  former.  '  This  was  the  earlier  city  of  the  two,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cinyras,  the  deputed  father  of  Adonis.  It  was  situate  on 
a  height,  at  a  distance  often  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  tbe  little  liver  Aot- 
$aru8,  which  flowed  from  the  ridge  of  Acamantis.  Like  Paphos,  it  was  sacred 
to  Vends,  and  even  after  the  erection  of  the  former  place,  retained  its  pre-end^ 
nence  in  sanctity,  and  in  the  annual  festival  of  tbe  goddess  tbe  road  to  it  was 
crowded  with  her  votaries,  who  resorted  here  from  the  other  towns.  It  is  said 
to  correspond  with  the  site  of  Conelia.  3.  Curium,  to  the  southeast,  foonded 
by  an  Argive  cohmy.  Its  sovereign,  Stesenor,  is  stigmatized  in  Jiistory  as  hav> 
ing  betrayed  his  'country's  cause  -daring  the  fight  between-  the  Oypnu^ 
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f^TriamrvUrwarrffkeoloMoftlidloiiMireivc^  Hie  site  eofitsiioiidswitl^Uie 
modern  Efiaeopia.  Tbe  hills  iti  the  TiQinity  containdd  rich  Teitis  of  co|>|ler  on). 
Tlie  X^urUs  Pxomahtorium  is  now  Cape  Gc/fo.  4.  ulm^At&r,  a  short  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Curium,  and  a  town' of  great  antiquity.  A<ionis  was  worshipped 
hete  as  -well  as.  Venus.  Amathtis  was  a  fhtorite  tesidence  of  the  latter,  tmd 
tbe  goddess  wa»  lepresented  here  with  a.  beard.  Qrid^  move  than  mce  aUvdes 
t^  the  mioend  pzod^lons  of  Amathus,  and  Hipponajc,  as  quoted  by  Strabe, 
rhalces  it  to  have  been  famous  for  its  wheat  Its  ruins  are  hear  the  little  town 
otsLimesoti  or  Limaaol. 

A.  Gt/Mim,  to  the  east,  one  of  the  most  aaeienit  towns  of  the  Island,  and 
whea^ce  th^  name  of  Ckitim  dr  CAf /(m  is  not  un^easoeabty  supposed  to  haVa. 
been  derived^  Diogenes  LaertiuS,  in  his  life  of  Zeno,  makes  this  place  to  hav9 
been  a  Phcenician  settlement,  a  circumstance  which^is  confirmed  by  Cicero.  It 
was  cdebratied  for  having  given  birth  to  Zeno,  the  founder  ottht  Stoic  sed^ 
and  tli«  pbysieian  ApoUonitis.  It  still  retains  the  n^me  of  C^  6.  Jdiliitmt  a 
height  and  grove,  the  position  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a  town 
of  tbe  same  name,  which  is  first  referred  to  by  the  later  scholiasts.  Lucan 
would  seem  to  plade  Idaliom  on  the  sea-shore,  and»  if  this  be  correct,  it  may 
hav^  beeti  situated  near  the  ^motitorf  ofPeitOmm,  now  Cape  PiU. .  GramiBry 
following  p*AnviUe,  places  it  inlandi  and  makes  it  answer  to  the  noodem  Daliiu 
The  Idalian  gi^ve  was  the  fayOrite  abode  of  Venus ;  and  here,  too,  Adonis  waa 
stain  by  the  ^usk  of  the  wild  boar.  7.  LeuedUif^now  Armida^  near  the  promon- 
tory of  itminoeAo«A>#,  now  Cape  ^reyv.  'The  ancient  name  of  this  oape  seems 
to  have  been  transferred  by  oprrnplioa  to  die  neighboriag  town  oi  Ftimagittuc^ 
wluch  figures  in  the  modem  aanids  of  tho  island.  8.  Saldmu,  to  the^northeast, 
a  city  of  hote  and  of  considerable  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tencer, 
sop  of  Telamoo,  when  driven  from  the  island  of  Salamis  by  his  irritated  parent 
for  not  haviog  avenged  the  wrongs^of  his  half-brotiier  Ajax. '  Dming  the  raign 
of  EuagoraS  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of 
distingiiished  men  firom  Greece  and  other  countries.  Overwhelmed  by  aif 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  it'  was  restored  under  the  liame  of  Can^ 
9tantia,  which  it  stiU  preserves  under  the  modern  form  of  ConatwHza.  9.  ^S^ 
Ott  the  northern  shore,  jbunded  by  Demophoa,  son  of  Thesens.  It  derives  celeb* 
rity  from  Solon's  having  rehided  there  some  yekrs,  at  the  court  of  Philocyprus, 
the  reigning  prince.  According  to  some,  he  ended  his  days  there.  The.  inhab- 
itaoto  were  oalled  ^bJuoi^  while  those  of  Soli  in  CiUcia  wete  termed  2oXe<f . 
Tbe  she  is  now  called  SoIm.  IQ.  Tdmaiiif,  to  the  aontheast;  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  eelebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  oopper,  and  the  metaUic  composir 
tion  prepared  oh  the  spot,  called  calpanthUm.  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  al- 
lodes  to  it  as  the  spot  where  the  golden  apples  grew  by  which  Hippomanes  won 
Atalanla.  ^  '    ' 

H.  STRIA,  iWcLUDiwe  PHCENICIA  aho  PAL£STIN£.    -' 

•  '  *  *  *  ,  •  ■ 

SYRIA.  .  ;.  •    . 

1.  Syria  (i}  ^vpia)  was  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  name  for  that 
oountry  of  Asia  which  forms  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  district 
called  in  the  Bible  Aram,  By  the  iE^uropeans  it  is  still  called 
Syria,  but  the  Asiatics  terra  it  Belad  el  Sham^  or  **  the  coun- 
try to  the  left.**     The  Mohammedans  of  Mecca  direct  their 
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faces  to  the  rising  sun  when  \they  pray,  and  then  Syria  is  to 
their  left.  '  ^ 

II.  In  the  most  usual  application  of  the  word;  Syria  was  the 
district'  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  AmdnuSy  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranecmy  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia^  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  and  Egypt  The  name 
Syria  is  probably  a  shortened  form'  of  Assyria, 

m.  The  Syrians  (not  including  the  inhabitants  of  l^hceni- 
cia  and  Palestine  under  the  name)  derived  their  descent  from 
Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Setfa.  The  ^artiest  records  repre- 
sent Syria  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms* 
The  conquests  of  David  brought  these  into  subjection  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  but  they  again  became  independent  at  the 
dose  of  Solomon's  reign  B.C.  975.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus 
became  by  degrees  especially  powerful.  This  kingdom  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  from  this  time  Syria  forced 
in  succession  a-  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Bablyonian,  Persian,  €md 
Macedonian  empires.  After  the  battle^  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301) ,  Syr- 
ia, with  the  exception  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  henceforth  it  became  the  oentral 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsD,  its  capital  being  An- 
tiackia.  It  was  declared  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey  in  the 
year  65  B.C. 

rV.  The  situation  of  Syria  is  peculiar.  This  country  may 
be  regarded  as  an  isthmus,  separating  a  sea  of  water  (the  Med- 
iterranean) from  a  sea  of  sand  (the  desert  of  Arabia).  It  was 
well  watered  by  numerous,  small  streams ;  but  the  only  large 
river  was  the  Orontes  or  Axius,  now  the  Aasi,  rising  in  Mount 
Lib&nusy  and  flowing  from  south  to  north.  The  products  of  an- 
cient Syria  were  corn,  fruits  of  various  kindS)  oil,  wine,  cedar 
wood  from  Libanus,  fuller's  earth,  &c. 

y.  Under  the  Macedonian  kings  Syria  was  divided  iato  four 
parts  or  tetrarcfaies,  which  were  named,  after  their  capitals,  An- 
tiochia^  Seleucta^  Apamea^  and  Luodicea.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romansj  however,  called  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  Ccele-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  the  general  name  of  Upper  Syria 
(j}  ivo)  Xvpiuy  Syria  Superior)  y  to  distinguish  it  from  Ca?fe- 
Syria  (7}  KoiXri  Ivpia)  or  Hollow  Syria^  which  was  the  name 
given  to  the  valley  bet^yeen  the  ridges  of  Liban^s  and  Antilib- 
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inus.  Under  the  Romans,  Upper  Syria  was  divided  into  nine 
districts,,  namely,  CassiotiSy,  ApamenCj  ChalcUtce^  SeleuciSy 
Pieria^  Cammageney  Cprrhegp[e€y  ChalybomH$^  and  PaJmy* 
rene. 

Places  xn  Upper  Syria. 

* 

I.  DitTEiCT  off  Cfundii$. — This  lay  below  the  mooth  of  the  Orontes,  and  tqofi 
ka  name  troai  Mount  Cmsm*,  now  Jebel  Okrab.  The  aocienta  give  exaggerated 
aooounta  of  the  height  of  this  mountain,  that  the  rising  sun  could  be  seen  from 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  night-watch.  It  is,  however,  only  fire  thou- 
aand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^  On  its  siidk 
mit  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Casios,  ia^  which  severaf  Roman  emper* 
ors  sacrificed.  In  this  distriot  we  may  mention,  ^L  Gabala,  with  a  harbor,  and 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  now  JekUu  It  is  the  Giblim  of  Joehua  (xiii.» 
5).  8.  Labdicea  ad  Mart,  to  the  norths  so  nam^d  to  distinguish  it  from  Laodiesa 
ad  LiUmmii,  It  was  built  by  Seleucus^Nicator  in  honor  of  his  mother  The 
adjacent  territoiy  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  This  place  was  greatly  beauts 
fied  by  the  Emperor  Sevems,  after  Pescennius  Niger  had  laid  it  waste.  It  is 
BOW  LoHha. 

U.  District  of  Apamhtet  to  the  southeast  of  CassiotiSf  and  along  (be  oonrse 
of  the  Orontes.  We  have  here,  1.  Emiio,  near  a  lake  foimed  by  the  Orontesi 
gnd  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Elag^balus,  or  the  Sun*god,  whose  young  priest 
became,  under  the  same  name,  emperor  of  Rome.  ^The  sun  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  shape  of  a  blaclt  round  stone>  rising  to  a  point  In  later  timea 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Phemitia  labani.  It  waa  here  that 
the  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Emperor  A^irelian  and  Zenobia,  queeil 
of  Pahnyra.  The  modern  name  is  Hemt,  2.  Epij^amOf  to  the  northwest,  os 
the  Orontes.  It  is  the  Hamath  of  the  Bible.  The  modem  name  is  Hamah,  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  seat  of  an  Arabian  dynasty,  to  which  Abulfeda  the 
geographer  belonged.  3r  ApamiA,  the  capital,  and  giving  name  to  the  district* 
situate  on  the  Orontes,  to  the.  northwest.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  and 
int  called  PeUti,  from  the  blrth*place  of  Alexander,^  name  which  Seleuous  Ni- 
cator  changed  to  Apamea  in  honor  of  his  queen  Apama.  Seleuci^s  is  said  to 
have  kept  five  hundred  war  elephants  in  the  a4Jaoent  pastures.  *  It  is  now 
KaUtti  $1  Med^kt  or  FamUh,  4.  SeUuaa  ad  BduMf  to  the  northwest,  near  Mount 
Belus,  and  on  the  Orontes.  It  was  afterwjud  called  SeUueopelis.  ^  It  is  proba* 
blytbe  modern  Sehjun.  6.  AfUiochiOt  to  the.  aorthweat,  on  the  Orontes,  now 
Aniioeh  or  AniMa.  It  was  founded  by  Seleuous  Nicator,  and  intended  as  the 
capital  not  only  of  Syria,  but  even  of  all  Asia..  He  called  it  Antioekia  after  his 
fiither  Antioohusr  and  transplanted  hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
eity  of  AtUigonlkh  which  had  been  founded  by  his  opponent  Antigoniis.  It  was 
afterward  increased  by  the  addition  of  thvee  other  cities,  each  with  its  separate 
walls,  and  having  a  common  one  inelosiog  all ;  so  that  in  Strabo^s  time  Rome 
was  regarded  ad  the  first,  Sel^ucia  ad  Tigrim  ^s  the  second,  and  this  Antiochia 
and  Alexandra  in  Egypt  as  the  third  in  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  known 
world.  Antiochia  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  but 
xestQted  by  Justiniaa,  if  not  to  its  former  size,  at  least  to  its  original  splendor. 
Having  been  again  ravaged  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  in  A.D.  1269,  it  sunk  into 
Ihe  present  wretched  town  of  AntMa.  Antiocb  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  histoiy  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  planted  in  it  by 
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Paul  and  Barnabas,  ind  in  it  aliso  the  teim  ChritiUn  had^iU  origin  as  a  distioel- 
ivfr  appellation.  ..Hence  Antioch  was  somettmeB  called,  from  this  circumstancer 
Thtopo^t  or  the  Saered  City.  About  fire  milea  below.  Antioch  was  a  delightful 
Hrpve,  with  refteshing  foantaim,  and  i^  temple  eacved  to  ApoHo  and  Diana.  •  The 
name  of  th^  place  was  i>apAn£r  whence  Antioch  is  sometimes  caOed,  for  di^ 
tinction*  sake,  Antiockia  ad  Daphnen.       ,  > 

III.  District  of  Chala^itef  to  the  north  of  Apamexie,  and  east  of  the  Onmtea. 
'It  toolr  its  name  frjom  Ckalci»^  the  capital,  situate  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  RiTer 
CkalWy  ta'the  southwest  of  Benea.  Cfaaleis  was  not  a  ^aee  «f  mnefa  Impoit- 
ance,  altbbu^h  greatly  beantiied  by  the  JBmperor  jQstinian.  The  adjacent  ter- 
ritoiy  was  extremely  fraitful.^   Its  reins  are  near  the  modem  JEtima#rf9i. 

lY.  District  of  Seleucist  north  of  the  month  of  the  Orontes,  and  teking  lla  name 
from  its  capital  SeUueia.  This  city  lay  on  a.meuntain  ridge,  near  the  shore,  ami 
about  a  mile  from  the  Ortm^es.  It  was  built  originidHy  by  Seleaens  Nicator  an 
an  impregnable  Ibrt,  and  haying  bravely  defended  Hself  subseqlieBftly  agaiaal 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  declared  h  free  eity  by  PoQipey.  Selfeveas  was 
baried  here.  ItsTuins  are  near  Keft.  Besidea  this  place  we  may  name  hmmar 
fb  the  east,  Where  Aurelian  gained  his  Urst  vietary  orer  Zenobia.  It  ataawen 
now  to  Cvph,  :      ^        '  ' 

Y.  District  of  PUri^f  lying  on  the  Sinnt  Jtifhmf  an^  reaching  on  the  north  to 
the  Syria  Pyia.  It  took  its  name  from  Mount  PieriuM,  a  ihain  braaehiag  off 
'to  the  south  from  Amanus.  We  mi^  mention  here,  1.  JUom»,  now  RmtoM. 
Us  Pdgret^  jnst  below  the  Syrian  pass.  Myruiniru$  and  AUxanirm  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  under  the  jbead  of  Cilieia,  to  which  tb^  noera  properiy 
bek)ng.  '  -  . 

YI.  District 'of  Commaginit  the  Dorihemiiost  ditiskm  of  l^jria,  of  smal]  ex- 
tent, but  extremely  fertile.  We  may  me'^tion  in  it,  1 .  Annorate,  the  capital,  and 
fesi^enee  of  the  early  petty  kings,  dtaate  on  the  westtem  bank  of  the  Eaphratoa. 
It  was  .the  birth-place  of  Lucian,  and  of  Panl  the  heretie.  It  is  now  Sdk«int- 
Moih.  8.  AieiOt  near  Mount  Amanus ;  afterward  called  dcnmickea,  and  hy  the 
Romans  Oirmarneea  Ctttdfiia,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Caligula.  At  a  atilllater 
period  it  was-  called  Tdesmtray  and  is  now  M^trak.  ^  It  was  the  birth-piaee  of  the 
heretic  Ne^torius.  It  was  here  that  Peacennhis  Niger  assnmed  the  imperial 
dignity.  ST.  AnHoehia  oiTaBrum,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Amanus.  Prob- 
ably the  modern  frontier  fortress  joi  Bahasna. 

'  YII.  District  of  Cfrrhes(kei  named  alter  a  diatriet  in  Macedonia,  h  extend* 
ed  from  the  plain  of  Antioch  -eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  We  may  name  here, 
1.  Zeugma,  the  general  place  ibr  ero8sing-4he  Etiphratea  aAer  the  lime  of  Alex* 
ander ;  near  the  modem  Bir,  whiefr,  on  the  opposite  side 'nf  the  rirer,  aaawers 
to  Birtha  or  Bikucia.  tn  more  ancient  fimea  the  croesing  waa  naaally  made  at 
Thap^aeu^,  lower  down.  9.  Hierapolisr  or  the  Holy  City,  so  eaMed  from  the 
great  Syrian  goddess  Dereeto  or  Atargatis  being  highly  rerered  here.  She  had 
In  this  city  a  splendid  temple,  the  treasury  of  which  waa  rifled  by  Qraaaos  in  Ins 
i>arthian  expedition.'  At  the  iiitroduetkm  of  Chriaterity  it  loat  aA  ita  aplsndor. 
Its  Syrian  name  was  MtUfog,  or  *'  the  city  of  cotton,''  from  the  cotton  caltiirsted 
abundantly  in  its  Ticinity.  Out  of  this  name  the  Greeks  made  their  appellatiea 
ofBamhyce  {^  Bo^/by),  which  they  also  employeid,  together  with  that  of  Hi»> 
rapolis.  It  is  now  Tikmhej.  8.  BeraOf  to  the  southwest,' ealM  by  tha  Syriaaa 
ChaUp,  which  latter  name  still  remains  in  the  modern  AUppo^  the  moat  import- 
iint  town  of  modern  Syria.  Here  was  the  Riyer  OWitt,  afaneady  relbnad  to» 
now  the  Kovaik^  anciently  fall  of  sacred  fish.  4.  Gyrrku9^  to  the  BOitfew  tha 
capital  of  the  district,  ^Ith  a  temple  of  Mitter?a  Cyntestiqa. 
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VIII.  District  of  CMfiomti9,  anciently  ft  fertile  etiip  of  cqantry.on  the. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  river  and  the  Syrian  desert,  but  now  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sands  of  the  latter.  We  nay  mention  here,  1.  ^arbalwiu,  a 
castle  on  the  Euphrates^  now  Balii,  leas  correctly  placed  by  D*AiiviUe  oh  the 
XHuradaz.  2.  iZM^^rio,  to  the  southeast,  t^jtWar^Sergujpolis  r  now  EirHe^gafa* 
3.  Thapsaeust  to  the  southeast,  a  celebrated  city  and  fording-place  on  the  £u< 
phrates,  and  the  Tkaphsack  of  Scripture,  a  name<denoting  **  a  passage.^'  Seleur 
cos  Nieator  subsequently  gaye  the  city  the  name  of  Amphip<4is.  The  Syriac 
Qune  is  said  to  have  been  Tunmda,  This  was  the  nost  usual  ford  or  oiossiof 
plac6  bf  the  Euphrates  for  those  going  into  Upper  Asia,  and  here  the  army  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  lOrossed,  as  related  lay  Xenophon.  Here,  also,  at  a  subset 
qoent  period,  the  immense  host  of  Darius  Codomannus  passed  over,  when 
nirohing  into  Lower  Asia  against  Alexander,  as  weU  as  the  army  of  the  latter 
when  moving  upward  after  the  battle  of -lasos.  Eratosthenfs»  moreover,  choea 
this  place  for  the  centre  of  his  measures  of  Asia.  The  site  of  Thapsacus  is 
nearly  opposite  the  modern  Macea.  Geographers  generally  err  in  removing  it- 
to  El-lhr.  ;  ■         ' 

.  IX.  DiHriat  vf  FaimyritUy  to  tfae  80otb,'OBce  partially  irrigated  and  cultirated^ 
now,  however,  Ibntfing  a  portion  of  the  desert.  It  derived  i^  name  fjom  itv 
capital  Palmyra.  This  celebrated  city  wiis  situated  about  midway  between  the 
Orontes  and  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hundred  ai^d  forty  miles  E.N.^^of  Da-* 
masctts,  ID  an  oasis  supplied  with  whelesonie  water,  and  on  a  line  leading-  ftauL 
the  .XM>aat  of  Syria  to.  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India.  The 
Phoenicians  were  probably  early  acquainted  with  the  spot,  as  a  convenient  halt" 
ing  place  in  the  desert,  and  are  thought  to  have  suggested  io  Solomon  the  idea 
of  building  an  emponuih  tbei^,  That  monarch  accordingly  built  "Tadmorin 
the  wilderness.'*  This  Thdmor  is  the  same  as  Fidmyra,  both  names  being  dexivei 
from  the  pdlxo-trees  which  grew  here  in  abundance.  '  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  PaV 
myra  was  the  intermediate  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  east,  a  city  of  mer- 
chants and  factors;  who  traded  with  the  t^urthians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Romans  on  th^  other.  The  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to  the  Roman  world 
through  this  city.  Palmyra-became  allied  to  the  Roman  empire  as  a  free  state, 
^d  contmued  to  he  a  splendid  luid  floinrishing  ci^  antfl  the  defeatof  its  aspiring 
Queen  Zenobiahy  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  ^ It. was  on  this  ocoaaion'that  tto 
eetebnted  IiOoglnus,  her  minister,  was  pilt  tio  death.  Zenobia  herself  was  kd 
oaptive  to  Rome,  and  was  allowed  to  .spend  tlie  remainder  of  herdays  near  the 
tow^  of  Tibur.  Pabnyra  still  continued  ta  exist,  though  shorn  of-  mneh  of  its 
ibrmer  splendor,  until  plnnde^d  aihd  destroyed  in  A.D.  1400  by  the  axrof  of* 
Tamerlane.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  in  a  mined  and  desolate  states  tM|t 
its  remains  are  described  by  trmvellevs  as  exceedingly^imposing.  • 

CCELE-SYRIA.  ' 

•        '  *"  ■    •  -.       •  • 

I.  Cade^  Syria  {ii  KoiXff'Ivpia)^  ox  ''  Hollow  Syria,,"  oomprised 
tbe  Y9k\l6y  betwen  the  mountain  chains  of  LibOnus  and  Aniu 
libdnus.  The  name  took  its  rise  under  the  Seleuoidee ;  for  in 
earlier  times  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus ;  tbe% 
under  David  and  Solpmon,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,;  and 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Aleirander  the  Great,  a  part 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Under  the  later  Roman  emperors 
the  name  was  no  longer  used,  this.eountry  being  incorporated 
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ad  a  province  with  Phosnicta  Liban^i.  Coele-Syria  is  now  called 
EUBaJcaahy  oi  "the  Valley."  Its  average  width  is  fifteen 
miles.  -.    ,  ,  .       ^    , 

ll,LiMnus  8eparate4  Coele-Syria  from  Phoenioia,  and  e%.* 
tended  in  a  directiom  east  of  north  from  a  little  below  the  par- 
allel of  Tyrus  nearly  up.  tp  that  of  4^adu$,  It  abounded  an- 
ciently in  exoellent  pastures,  and  fine  forests  of  oedar.  A  few 
Spots  in' the  range  still  afford  good  pasturage  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  cedars,  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,"  have  nearly  .all  disap- 
peared. The  naine  Libanus  i&  derived  from  an  Oriental  loety 
signifying  "  white,"  the  reference  being  not  only  to  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  cha^,  but  also  to  the  whitish  complexion  of 
ihe  calcareous  «oil.  .  Libanus  is  now  called  Jebel  Libnahy  but 
more  commonly,  among  the  natives,  Jebel  esh'Skarldj-oT  ^'tbe 
Western  Mountain,"  in  contradistinction  to  Antilibanus,  which 
is  styled  Jebel  eUGharbiy  or  "the  Eastern  Mountain."  The 
range  of  AntiJibaniis  lay  to  tb^  east  of,  and,  as,  its  name  imp 
ports,  "opposite  to  Libanus,"  though  coihmencing  much  far- 
ther to  the  south.  Nearly  opposite  to  Damascus,  this  chain 
separates  into  two  ridges,  the^  easternnaost  one  of  which  is  the 
Herman  of  Scripture,  now  Jebel  esh^Sheikh^  or  ^^  the  Chiefs 
Mountain."  In  Scripture,  the  name  Lebanon  is  applied  in- 
differently  to  both  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 

Places  m  Ccele-Syeia. 

1.  DaauueuM  (the  J)ammu9k  of  Seiiptaaoe),  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  AntOiK 
anos,  in  a  beantiful  and  extenaiye  plaui,  waCeied  by  the  B^rHnu  or  OkrftatrhMM 
iDd  its  branohes.  This  rlreris  thought  to  be  the  Pharpkcar  of  the  bible.  Da- 
Inaseoa  is  one  of  the  moat  aadeBt  cities  in  the  Worid,  and  exiated  aa  eariy  aa 
the  daya  of  Abraham ;  and,  though  often  taken  ahd-deYaatated,  it  has  alwiEys 
tiaea.  again  and  flonriahed.  Under  Diecleton  Beveral  mannfactoriea  of  aima 
#er9  eatahUahed  here^and  it  is  piohaUe  that  the  high  rapotation  to  which  it 
afterward  attained  fbt  its  aword*b]adea  may  have  had  its  fint  fonndatioaa  laid 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Pamascua  waa  alao  made  at  this 
time  a  general  dep6t  for  munitions  of  war,  and  a  militaiy  post  against  the  in- 
roads of  the' eastern  natione.  Under  Julian  it  became  a  magnificent  city ;  and 
in  the  seventh  centuiy  it  waa  lor  acme  time  the  aeat  iif-the  oalifs.  All  modem 
travellers  speak  of  its  delight^  aitnation.  The  natives  call -it  Es-Skaim,  or 
l^ia,  according  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  chief  town  by  the  name  of 
■  the  country  itself.  2.  HeliopoliSf  to  the  northwest,  called  by  the  Syrians  Baal- 
.  hec,UidnovBalbee.'  TheSyriacnameiB8nppoaBdt0mean«*thecity'(orhoaaa) 
•f  Baal/!  of  which  the  Greek.  Heliopolia  is  a  mere  trwudation.  By  Baal*  ia 
Asiatic  idolatry,  was  originally  meant  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  of  whom  the 
Sun  was  subsequently  taken  as  the  type.  Heliopdis  was  famed  for  its  temple 
<)f  Jupiter  ereeted  by  AntQninns  Pius,  mc^niftoent  raina  of  vdbioh  still 
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VemM  was  also  vereied  in  this  city,  and  its  iDoaideiis  wet»  thecetbre  said  to  be 
the  fairest  Id  the  land.  By  Venns  is  here  meant  the  l&yiian  Astarte.  3.  AphSea, 
to  thiB  northwest,  in  the  monntaln  range  jDf  lahannsi  hating  a  celebijBted  tem- 
jHe  of  Tenns  (Astarte>»  near  which  was  a  lake,  the  waters  of  whit^vhad  tiie. 
pveperty  of  keeping  even  the  heariest  bodies,  when  thrGBtfm  thereio,  from  sink- 
ing. The  temple  was  destroyed  by  Censtantine  the  Groat  The  mins  of  the 
elty  are  at  fi  place' cdled  Afka.  .  4.  Lopiicia  ^  Libmiumy  to  the  northeast, 
ftionded  by  Selenea:^  Nicator.^  It  lay  in  the  plain  watered  by  and  named  after 
the  River  Matayaa,  a  tnbntaiy  of  the  Oroates. '  The  Romans  made  it  the  chief 
city  otthe  district.    It  was  also  catted  Laadieea  Se^biota  CSiotBCaoa),  for  w:hich 

Ptolemy  gitee  Eo^^tfovi  (CoKof a). 

",  ■  .  '  ■ 

PHCBMI.CIA.  / 

I.  Phcmicia,  in  Ghreek  ^^vIkti  (PhcsfUce),^  extended  along 
the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the  River  EleuthStus,  and  the  city  and 
i9land  of  Arddus,  on  the  north)  to  the  Biyer  ChorseuSj  near 
Ciesarea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  south.  The 
length,  therefore,  was  only  thirty-five  geographical  miles.  The 
breadth  was  very  limited,  the  mountain  range  oiLibanus  forni* 
ing  its /Utmost  barrier  to  the  east.  The  country  was  in  gen- 
eral  sandy  and  hUly,  and  not  well  adapted  for  agrioultnre,  butf 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors,  the 
fisheries  were  expellenty  while  the.  mountain  ranges' in  the  m? 
terior  afforded,  in  their  oedar-forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  fot 
naval  ai^d  other  purposes.  Hence  the  early  proficiency  which 
the  Phoenicians  made  in' navigation,  and  hence  the  flourishing 
oommeroial  cities  whioh  covered  the  whole  line  of  ooast. 

II.^The  native  name  of  Phoenicia,  as  appears  from  the  Phoe- 
nician coinage,  was  Kenaan  (the  Canaan  of  Scripture)^  and  the 
people  themsd^ves  were-  called  Kenaanim.  The  name  Pho^m* 
da  or  pltesnice  is  of  Grecian,  not  Oriental  origin,  and  was  given 
by  the  Greieks  to  this  country  either  from  the  number  of  palm- 
trees  (4>oCvi(f  ^yapalfh'tiree^^)  which  ^ew  ther,e,  so  that  Phcsnu 
cia  will  signify  'Hhe  land  of  palms,"  or  else,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  <l>olvi§^  in  its  sense  of  .'^ purple^'^^  making  Phasnicia  there- 
fgre  mean  '^  t^  laQd  of  the  purple  dye,"  in  allusion  to  the  fa- 
mous ptirple  or  crimson  of  Tyre.  '  ^ 

Sketch  of  Phcexician  History. 

I.  Taa  Phcsnieiaas  were  a  hranqh  of  the  AramaBaa  or  Semitic  race:  .  To  this' 
aame  great  fiunily  the  Hebrews  i^nd  ArabiaDs  belonged,  as  well  as  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  wide  plain  betweei^  the  northern  wjaters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  Phcen^ians  themselves,  according*  to  their  own  accoant^  came  onginal(y 
from  the  shores  qf  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Strabo  informs  ab,  that  in  the  isles  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus,  in  the  golf  just  named,  wer^  feand  temples^  similar  to  those 
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6f  the  Pboeniolans ;  and  thiM  €ke  tnbabilwits  of  tluMe  isles  dakned  tbe  cities  «f 
Terras  and  Arado^,  on  ihe  coast  of  Pbcmicia,  as  oolonies  of  thein. 

IL  It  is  uncertain  what  tkne  they  migrated  to  t^e  coast  .of  the  Kediterrnnsim, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  a  rerj  eari^^perixid,  since  Sidon  was  a  great  city  m 
the  time-of  Joshua.  The  Phcehici^ns  for  snrpaased  all  th^  other,  nations  of  a»« 
tiqnity  in  commercial  enterprise.  Their  greatness  as  a  ooDunercial  peofile 
Cl^y  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages.  'X^eiic  sitnatioD  at  the 
tremxty  of  the  Mediterranean  enabled  them  to  supply  the  western  natioDs  witli 
the  didlbrent  commodities  of  the  east,  wiiieh  were  broughtfb  Tyxe  by  caravaaa 
from  Arabia  and  Babylon ;  while  their  ivifn  oonntiy  proddced  man;  of  the  moe4 
valuable  articles  of  pommerce  in  ancient  times.  Ofi^the  coast  the  sh^I-fish  wm 
caught  which  produced  the  purple,  the  most  celebrated  dye  known  to  the  an- 
cients ;  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  wad  w^ll  adapted  for  the  making  of  glass. 
Mount  libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber  for  slup^building,  and 
the  useful  metala^were  obtained  in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Sarepta. 

III.  In  the  west  they  yisited  not  only  Britain  for  tin,  but  also  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  for  an^ber  *  and  bn  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
,Maita,  thy  planted  numerous  colonies,  whibh  they  supplied  with  the  piodoee  of 
the  East.  Their  settlements  ii^  Sicily  and  Afiica  became  powerful  states,  and 
long  opposed  a  formidaUe  barrier  to  the  Roman  armies.  •  By  their  alltadce  with 
the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  were  enabled  to  sail  to  Ophtr, 
lihm  they  obtained  the  produce  of  India.  Herbdotus  even  sayv^that  they  ciiw 
onmnavigated  Africa. 

-  rv*.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the  Phoanicians.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  howevejr,  that  th^y  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  arts  In 
very  early  times.  The  Tynans  supplied  Solomon  with  ail  kinds  of  artificers  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  the  teiiple  at  Jerusalem ;  >nd  the  woikmanafaip  of  the 
antists  of  Sidon  was  celebratec^  in  the  Greek 'towns  of  ^t&  Minor  aa  early  as 
tha  time  of  Homef . 

v.  The  Phoenician  cities  appear  to  have  been  originally  independent  of  one 
another,  and  to  have  possess^,  for  the  moet  part,  a  monaklueal  form  of  gdvem- 
ment.  The  oldest  of  these  cities  was  Sidon  ;  but  Tyre  became  in  Itfiter  times 
the  most  important,  and  probably  exercised  ^ome  degree  of  authority  over  the 
other  states.  After  the  conquest  of  Samaria  and  Judea,  the  Phcenicians  be- 
came subject  in  succession  to  the  Assyrian,^  Babylbnian,  and  Persian  monar- 
chies, tn  the  Ware  between  the  Oieeks  and  Persians,  they,  formed  the  chief 
and  most  efficient  portion  of  the  Persian  navy.  They  afterward  became  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucide,  and  were  eventually  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  The  language  of  the  Phoenician^  dosely  resembled  the  H^ 
hpe^  and  Aramaic. 

Places  in  Phocnicia. 

pRScsEDiKo  upward  from  the  month  of  the  tkorBhu,  now  the  iTorodtdkc,  «e 
come  to,  1.  Dora  or  DoruM,  the  Dor  of  Seriplufe;  a  small  piaoe  with  a  htfta; 
now  Tortura.  2.  Ecbat&iMt  at  the.  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  same  probably 
with  i\kQ  Batkara  of  Josephus,  qnd  now  Caiffk.  Here  Cambyses  gave  himself 
a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  and  thns  foUUed 'the  orade 
which  had  warned  him  to  beware  of  Eobatana,  and  which  he  1i«d  suppoeed  to 
refer  to  the  capital  of  Media.  9.  Syaminon^  to  the  nortfa«  so  called  framUs 
abundance  of  wild  fig-trees.  The  Syriae  name  was  Ck^pka.  It  is  now  Ktifk 
Of  Kajfa.  Near  this  place,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  shell-fish  from 
which  purple  was  obtained  were  found  in  abnndance.    Ifoimt  ^Tarmel,  whkh 
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ooAsists  Tatber.of  seTeral  oonnebtod  hiOs  t^an  of  one  ridj^,  exteoda  fromlh« 
jplaiA  of  Esdraeipb  in  a  aorthweat  diractioD;  aad  tanninataa  in  the  Carmehm 
Promonioriumt  Uie  only  great  preraoDtory  on  the  coaet  of  Palestine,  and  which 
fonn^  the  6.  W.  extremity,  of  th(»  bay  of  Acr^  Aboye  the-  pkomoiitory  the'  Rivet 
KtMon  eotefp  the  bay,  on  the  baalu  of  whic)i  stream  the  hostx>f  Siaera  waBoyer- 
thrown.  4.  P^o/emaM/at  the  upper  extramity  of  the  bay.  The  native  name  of 
this  place  vf9fi  JabA^,.  which  the  €rreeka  cb^aj^ed  into  Ace  CAii9),bat  ft  was  erent^ 
ually  better  :luiown  by  the  naaie  of  FtoUttmi,  which  it  had^reeeiyed  from  the 
jtot  -Ptolemy»  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  nrach  in^roved.  It  was  called, 
Abo,  Colonia,  Ciwdii  CoMaris,  in  eonsequejice  of  its  reoeiviog  the  priyiieges  of 
a  Roman  city  from'  the  Emperor  Olaudias.  It  is  now  the- weU^nown  St.  Jeam. 
d^Acre.  Ilie  River  Belu9  here  empties  into  the  sea,  from  the  fine  sands  of 
which  stream,  acoording  to  the  common  account,  the  first  glass  was  accidentally 
made  by  some  Phoenician  manners,  t*  TpruK  oalled  by  the  natives  Tsor,  by  the 
-^Greeks  Tvpof.  The  Carthaginiaos>  colonists  of  Tyre,  called  the  mother  oity^ 
on  the  other  band,  Tsar  or  Sar,  which  the  Romans,  receivibg  the  word  from 
tbem,  converted  Into  &nr«,  and  formed  from  it  the  adj^ive  Sarriamu,  equiVa- 
lent  to  TyriuM,  Tytewaa  ibanded  1^  a  oo}pny  fr^na  Sidoa,  the  most  ancient  ot 
the  Phoenician  cities,  but  Its'  splendid  prosperity  soon  cauaed'it  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  parent  staie,  and  to  eclipse  its  glory.  It  became,  in  fact,  the  first 
^mmereial  city  of  its  time.  Ori|(tnally  the  city  of  Tyre  was  built  on  the  main 
land,  bpt,  having  been  besieged  for  a  lengthened  period  by  Nebnchadi^zaar^  the 
inhabitants  conteyed  tl^emselves  and  their  effects  te  an  island  about  half  a  mild 
from^he  shore,  where  a  new' city  was  founded,  which  enjoyed  an  increased  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity.  The  old  city  hence  was  c^]led 
-Pakeip^s^-tbB  Other  simply  Tyrus.  The  new  city  continue  to  flonrish,  ez^ 
tending  its  colonies  and  commeroe  oa  all  sides,  till  it  was  attacked  t^  Alexaih 
derHhe.i^reat.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  it  was  taken,  and  severely  pun- 
ished. '  Still,  however,-  the,etty  oontinaed  to  flonriiih,  until  the  founding  of  Alex* 
andrea,  by  diverting  commerce  into  a  new  channel^  ^ve  Tyre  an  irreparable 
blow,  and  sh^  gradually  declined,  until  now  hardly  a  .veatige  ramains.  Jqst 
above  Tyrus  the  River  Leontu,  now  Lanto,  empties  into  the  sea.    - 

6.  Sarepta  or  Zarephaih,  where  Elijah  perfoi;med  the  miracle  of  multipljFihg 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  and.wheriei  he  raised  the 
widpw's  son  to  -life.  It  is  now  Surafcnd.  7.  Sidon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Phoenicia,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  already  extant  in  tjhe  time  of  Ja^ 
cob.  Sidpn  was  the  parent  city  of  Tyre,  and  of  most  of  the  towns  of  Phoenicia. 
Many  piaauihctories,, particularly  those  of  rmen~  and  glass,  we.re  successfully 
carried  on  here.  .  Notwithstanding  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Tyre,  it  remained 
a  very  wealthy  and  important  oity  to  ^e  time  x>f.ita  conquest  by  Aitaxerxes 
^hui^f  when  its  fleet  amounted  to  one  hundred  triremes  and  quinqueremea^ 
fn  Alexander^  time  it  was  without  any  fortifications,  and  preserved  scarcely 
any  thing,  but  ^ts  reputation  for  fine  glass.  It  is  now  the  small  town  of  Sayda* 
and  its  harbor  is  nearly  ehoked  up  with  s^nd.  8.  B^tuM,  the  Berotha  of  Scrip- 
ture, called  also  Colonia  Filix  Julia  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  named  it  thus  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Julia.  In  the  age  of 
JustiDian  it  became  a  famous  school  of  law.  The  modern  appellation  is  Bti^ 
TQiU,  9.  ByilMy  on  a  height  at  some  distance  from  the  coas$.  Adonis,  or  the 
sun-god,  syas  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  under  the  name  of  Tham- 
muz.  Just  below  this  place  was  the  River  Adonis,  now  Nahr  Ibrahim.  ,  At.  the 
annivereary  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its  watera 
were  tinged  red  with  the  ochrous  particles  from  Mo^nt  Libanus,  andiienoe  were 
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fabled  fo  flow  with  his  blood.  10.  Trip6Us,  now  Taraholu9.  It  deriTod  iia  name 
from  TyjCt  Sidon,  and  Aradus  having  catebliahed  here,  in  common,  a  triple  town 
(rpel^  n4^eic)^  each  with  its  own  widls  and  colonists,  as  a  place  of  assembly  for 
their  States-Generah  Tripolis  had.  a  good  liarbor  and  ^jctensive  c«mmerce. 
At' the  present  day  the  sand  has  so  accumulated  that  the  town  is  separated 
IrOm  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular  plain,  at  the  apesc  of  which  is  a  Tillage  wbete 
Teasels  land  their  goods,  i  I.  Area,  called  subsequently  CagarU,  the  birth-plaoe 
of  the  £mperor  Alexander  Severus.  12.'  ArSdu^t  on  a  small  island  near  the 
shore ;  now  Ruai.  It  was'  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  by  a  band  of  exiles 
from  Sidon.  13.  AnuoradM^  called  also  Ccnstaniia,  after  the  Eo^ror  Constan- 
tius.    It  is  DOW  TartMAt  With  a  smtJt  haibor. 

.PALJSSTIMA. 

I.  PaUBstina^  or  Palestine,  derived  that  najne  from  the  PhU 
KstcBt,  or  Philistines,  who  ocoupied  the  southwestern  coast,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  stem  with  thie  Fhosnicians.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  prcftnised  inheritanOe  pfthe  deseendants  of  Abra^ 
ham,  and  the  scene  of  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death  of  our 
Redeemer,  we  are  aooustomed  to  designate  it  by  th.e  more  re> 
ligious  appellation  of  the  Holy  Land.  . 

IT.  Palestine  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cc^le- Syria,  on 
the  northwest  by  Phcsniciaj  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean^ 
called  in  the  Bible  the  Great  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  D^ 
serta,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Petrtea. 

^  Face  of  the  Couktey. 

> 

I.  Palbstinb  is  a  very  mountainous  ceuntiy.  The  range  of  Antilibanus,  as 
VjB  baTc  before-remarked,  divides  into  two  branches  nearly  opposite  Damascus. 
These  branches  continue  their  course  Ito  the  south,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  inclose  between  them'  the  valley  of  the -Jordan  and  its  lakes.  They  after- 
ward diverge  from  each  othei*  at  the  head  of  the  JBlanitei  Sinut,  or  Oulf  of 
Akaha ;  the  one  running  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  gulf,  and  terminating 
on  the  shores  of  the  B^d  Sea ;  the  other  along  the  western  coast  of  that  golf, 
and  terminating  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai  As  the  range  of  Antilibanud  passes 
into  Pdestine,  it  diminishes  inbeigfat,  and  becomes  less  rugged  and  more  fit  for 
tillage ;  but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of  desolate  rocks. 
-  II.  Almost  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  two  principal  ranges  which  inclose  the  basin  of  the  Jordan.  The  most  re- 
maikable  are  the  following :'  1.  Mons  Itahyriust  the  TfAor  of  Scripture,  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Lower  Oaljlee,  on  the  northeast  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  nearly  hemispherical 
in  shape.  On  its  summit  is  a  plain^  of  about  half  an  hour  in  circuit,  inclosed  by 
an  ancient  wall.  This  mountain  is  said  by  an  old  tradition  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Savior's  transfiguration.  2.  Herman  Minor,  or  the  Little  HermoD, 
a  range  of  fertilehiUs,  about  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tabor,  and  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  great  ridge  of  the  same  name  in  Antilibanus.  8.  Mons  Githoaj^thR 
GUboa  of  Scripture,  a  sterile  ran^e  of  hills  to  the  sodth  and  southeast  of  Tabor. 
They  bound  the  val|ey  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west  for  many  miles,  and  are  about 
Ohe  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    4.  Mom  CamuUsf  already  men- 
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tioned  tm^r  the  bead  of  FlKaiiicia.  >  5.  dipn$es.  Samarium,  the  .MonDtams  of  Sa< 
maria,  to  tbe  south  of  the  plain  of  E»dneA6n.  Of  these,  the  highest  are  these  of 
EM  and  Gerizin^  separated:  from  each,  other  by  a  valley  two  or  tbiee*  hundred 
paces  broad.  From  'the^  two  mountains  were  deliteiisd  the  curses  and  bless- 
ings of>  the  Law.  The  Samariums  had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  whicib 
they  esteeitied  the  hotiest  of  mountains.  6.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Judsa,;  on  the 
borders  of  the  Jprdan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wilderness  of  n^ountams,  the  most 
rugfl^ed  and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountafnous  countr^i  which  is  the 
highest  in  Judsa,  bears  the  name  of  QuaraiUoftta,  frofn  a  tradition  that  this  waa 
the  wilderness,  in  which  Christ  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  most 
mountainotts  part  of  Judsa  is  the  district  round  Jerusalem.  , 

III.  The  most  important  river  of  Palestine  was  the  Jordws,  or  Jerdan»  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  Shuriat  el'Kebir.  Its  true  source  is  ix^  the  neighborhood  of] 
the  modern,  ^oj^dyo^  twenty  miles  above  Bania*^  the  ancient  Qtzsarea  PhiUppi. 
The  river»  according  to  lieutenant  Lynch,  here  gushes  forth  in  a  copious  strea^n 
from  beneath  a  bold  perpendicular  rock.  What  has  been  called  the  second 
source  .of  the  Jordan  is  a  foubtain  at  TcU  tl-Kaiy,  sixteen  or  eighteen  milea 
south  of  HashctyOf  and  where  stood  the  city  Dan,  more  anciently  La^k-  The 
Jordan  first  ran  into  the  Lake  SamochonitU,  called  in  Scripture  *f  the  waters  of 
Merom,"  and  now;.8aAr  el-HuUh.  .  After  leavjng  this  lake  it  Ao^kts  on  for  about 
twelve  miles,  and  then  enters  the  Sea  of  Tiberias^  or  Lake  of  QenruMareth, 
through  which  it^  course  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  ^  smooth  current.  Emerg" 
iog  from  this  body  of  water,  it  pursaes  A  very  rapid  and  winding  xoute  to  the 
Dead  Sea^  where  its  cpurse  terminates.-  The  depression  between  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias and  the  Dead  Sea  is  said  to  be  over  one  thousand  feet,  and' the  secret 
of  this  depression  is  solved,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  by  the  to^tuque 
course  of  the  Jordam  Id  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  from  thcs  former  to 
the  latter  s^a,  this  rivdr  winds  along  through  a  course  of  about  two  hundred^ 
miles ;  and  within  that  distance  Lieutenant  Lyiich  and  his  party  plunged  down 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  threatening  rapid's,  besides  many  pthers  of  less  de- 
scent. An  average,  fall  of  only  a  little  moite  than  five  feet  in  each,  mile  will 
account  for  the  grea't  difference  of  level  just  alluded  to.  It  has  been  generally 
thought  that  the  Jordan  continued  its  course  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  valley 
of  Mount  Seir,  until  it  was  checl^ed  by  the  convulsions  attending  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  opinion,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  some 
modern  travellers,,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 

IV.  The  principal  lakes  or  inland  seas  in  Palestine  ^re  the  following :  1.  Lac\i8 
SarMchonxtisy  already  alluded  to.  Its  size  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,, 
hut  is,  on  an  average,  about  seve^  miles  in  length,  and  about  half  that  humber 
in  breadth.  The  reeds  which  are  us^d  fbr  writing  grow  on  its  margin.  2.  Mare 
Tiberiddis,  or  Sea' of  Tiberias,  called  in  Scripture  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  or 
Sea  of  Galileg.  The  name  Gennesareth  is  supposed  to  be  e  corruption  of  Cin- 
nerothy  which  latter  was'  a  town  lying  on  its  western  border.  The  name  Tiberiaa 
comes  from  that  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,^  on  the  southwestern  shore.  This  lake 
IB  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long,  and  firom'six  to  nine  miles  wide.  •  It  is  surv 
rounded  by  mountains,  and  the  scenery  Is  exceedingly  beautiful.  3.  Lacus  As'^ 
phaltiteSf  called  also  Mare  Mortuum,  and  commonly,  b]r  us,  "  the  Dead  Sea."  I'he 
flame  Aajpkaliiua  comes  from  the  bitumen  (uff^aXror)  occasionally  found  floating 
on  its  surface,  or  picked  up  on  its  shores.  It  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
desolation  prevailing  along 'its  shores,  as  well. as  from  the  belief  that  no  Ihri.ng 
creature  can  exist  in  its  waters.  In  Scripture  it  is  termed  '''the  Sea  of  the 
Plain/'  and  also  <'the  Salt  Sea'*  and  "  the  £ast  Sea."    The  Arabs  call  it  Bohr 
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Lut,  or  *'  the  Sea  of  Lot.'*'  This  remarkablD  piece  of  mmler  oocnpies  tliif  aita  of 
the  plaia  of  Sldd&m,  where  stood  Sodom,  and  Ifae  other  cities  vhieh  God  ^ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Lot.  It  is  of  an  irregular  obloag  figiito,  and,  aeo0rd:> 
iag  to  modem  measorement,  abodt  forty  mites  long  and  eigtil  auks  broad.  The 
watere  and  the  surrotmding  aoil  are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  ^uilt  and  sul- 
phur that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  on  its  bankSi'and  It  is  said  to  contain  no  fish, 
though  this  last  has  been  doubted  by  some.  It  Is  certain,  however,  that  Ha 
waters,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  microscope,  have  been  foundf'to  oontain 
no  animalCttle  or  animal  matter  whatever.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  extreme^ 
naaseottSi-and,  in  consequence  of  its  saltness,  it  possesses  very- botoyant  proper* 
ties.  This  sea  has  veiy  recently  been  explored  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
Ainericah  navy^  and  accurate  soundings  taken  throd|hom. '  These  investiga* 
tions  have  |ed  to  the  conclusion' that  the  bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  sob- 
merged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a  depressed  one,  the  former  averaging  tktrteen. 
Hie  latter  thirtein  hundred  fiset  below  the  surface.  The  shallow:  portioo.is  to  the 
sohth ;  the  deeper,  whi<^  is  also  the  larger  one,  to  the  north.  Tfals  southern  ami 
flbaUow  portioo  would  appear  to  have  been  originaUy  the  fertile  plain  of  SiddiB» 

in  which  the  guilty  cities  stood. 

••■■'" 

.  Situation  qf  thb  ITribeb  wrei^  ftSTTLBD  vndbr 

,     '      Joshua. 

■  • 

Thb  largest  portion,  was  that  ofJvdah,  along  the  western  ^ide  of  the  Lake  Am- 
phaUUet ;  and  west  Of  Judah  was  Sinuotij  bordering  on  the  Philistines,  who  oo> 
cupied  the  Mediterranean  coast  North  of  Judah  was  the  smaller  tribe  of  Ben* 
jamifh  in  which  was  Jerusalem ;  and  west  of  Benjamin  the  still  smaller  tribe  of 
Dan^  reaching,  partly  to  the  coast,  having  the  Philistines  partly  to  the  south,  and 
also  on  the  sea-shore.  Above  Dan  and  Benjamin  was  a  considerable  district 
from  the  coast  (o  the  Jordan,  the  portion  of  Epkraim  v  >above  £phiaim»  extend- 
ing in  a  lijce  manner,  was  half  the  tribe  of  Manatseli  The  coast  then  became 
that  of  Pkanicia,  along  which,  but  rather  inland,  lay  the  tribe  of  A^her*  Above 
'Manasseh  lay  the  tribe  ofJsaacckar;  and  above  Isdacchar,  and  to  the  southeast 
of  Ashbr,  was  the  tribe  of  Z<Lbulon.  The  whole  noithwestern  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  the  country  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan,  was  occupied 
hy  Naphthali.  The  whole  eastern, side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  down  to  the  sputhern  extrelnity  of  that  sea,  belonged  to 
the.oth^er  half-tribe  oi- Maruuteh ;.  below  it  was  (r<u2,  reaching  about  half  way 
between  the  two  lakes ;  «ud  belo>V  it  Reuben,  reaching  to  the  plains  of  Moakt  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Lake  AtpkaUUC'  These  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  first  settled,  though  their  warriors  crossed  over  Jordan  to  assist  their 
brethren  in  subduing  the  Ganaanites  on  the  western' side. 

I 

MAtN  Divisions  of' Palestine. 

.  In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament,  this  oountry  was  divided 
into  JudtBa,  Safn^riay  emd  Gfalihea  cft  CroKlee,  Of  these, 
Judcea  occupied  the  southeru  portion,  Samaria  tiie  central, 
and  Galilee  the  northern  o^e.^  We  shall  <xm&ider  them  in  sac> 
oessioh,  omitting  any  prelimiDary  remai^ks  on  Jewish  History, 
which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all. 
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JUD-fiA. 

JuD JBA,  ihh  most  southern  aod  important  provinoe,  oompri^^d 
ibe  land»  of  the  tribes  ofJodah,  Simeon,  Dan,  fltnd  the  territory 
of  the  Philistinea.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Medi" 
terraneafij  from  Raphia  in  the  south,  to  Joppa  in  the  north; 
on  the  north  by  Samaria  ;  on  ihe  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the 
Lake  Asphaliites  ;  and  on  the  south  by  a  Une  drawn  westward 
from  the  hwei  part  of  that  lake  to  Raphia.  To  this  territory 
was  likewise  added  a  part  of  the  south  of  Samaria,  eomprising 
the  three, distriots  q{ Acrabatene^  Oophnitica,  and. Thamnitica^. 

Placeb  in:  Jud-ba. 

^  On  the  coast,  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  we  have,  1.  Jopj^  (in  Hebrew 
J^fko),  the  only  harbor  of  the  Jews,  and  a  place  of  no  great  importance.  In 
heathen  niythology,  the  scene  of  the  fhble  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus  was  laid 
her^.  It  is  now  Jaffa,  2.  Ja$nnia  (the  Jdhnek  of  Scripture),  the  northernmost 
city  of  the  PbiUstsi,  taken  by  King  Uzziah. .  A  college  of  Jfews  was  Established 
here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  3.  Gtuh.  tp  the  southeast,  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistsei,  and  supposed  to  be  the  native  |;)lace  of  Go- 
UaUi.  U  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  resources,  from  its  frequent  with* 
stauding  of  the  power  of  Jerusalem.  4.  Efron,  called  subsequently  AJekarorif  the 
chief  of  the  fiv&  great  cities  of  the  Philistei,  an4  remarkable  in  connection  with 
the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  enemies  of  Israel.  It  is  frequently  mentioned,  also, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  The  modern  village  of  Akir  is, 
thought  to  answer  ta  it.  5.  Azotus,  m  Scripture  Aschdod,  another  of  the  five 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistsi,  and  where  the  god  Dagon  was  worshipped,  it  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Jews  till  the  reign  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of  King  Hez- 
ekiah  it  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians ;  and  subsequently  by  Psammiticbus,  king 
of  Egypt,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.  It  is  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Esdud,  .  6.  Ascalon,  another  of .  the  five  cities  where  Derceto  was  wor- 
shipped. Herod  the  Great  was  bom  here,  and  hence  received  the  appellation 
of  A$caUmite9'  This  city  exported  great  quantities  of  eschalots  to  England ^and 
Rome,  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  The  town 
of  Atkalan  now  represents  it.  7.  Gaza,  a  stroug  boMer-eity,  situate  some  dis- 
ti^nee  inland,  but  having  an  excellent  port  called  Majunuu,  It  was  the  frontier 
fortress  against  Egypt.  Alexander  took  k  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  but  came 
very  near  losing  his  life.  Constantino  subsequently  caUed  the  pprt  CtmstanUa. 
Gaza  was  famous  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  sixth. century  was  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. The.  Arabic  name  of  the  place,  at  the  present  day,  is  Ghu*2€h.  <8.  Qertur 
or  (reroro,  to  the  southeast,  the  seat.of  the^first  Philistine  kingdom  of  which  we 
read.  &.  B^hia,  a  frontier  station,  in.  the  desert,  tb  the  southwest,  where  Ptol^ 
emy  IV.  of  Egypt  gained  a  ^reat  victory  over  Antiochus. 

Inland*  commencing  at  the  north,  we  have,  1.  Aruipatrist  fctunded  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  father  Antipater.  The  site  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  place  called  Caphartaba.  It  is  not  the  modern  Arsuf, 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  biit  more  probably  the  village  Kaffr  SuMa^ 
S.  Tirnnaih^Serahy  to  the  southeast,  selected  by  Joshua  for  his  place  of  burial. 
8.  SkUokf  to  the  ea3t)  whegre  Joshua  sel^  up  the  tabernacle^  and  made  the  last 
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and  general' divisibn  of  thq  land  among'  the  tribes.  iThe  ark  aod  taibemacle  le- 
^nained  here  upward  of  three  hundred  jears.  It  is  isiipposed  tq  be  identical  with 
a  place  now  named  Seilun.  4.  Ep^akft,  to  th^  soathwest,  among  the  moimt- 
aios  of  the  same  name,  and  to  which  Jesus  wi(h4rew  from  the  persecution 
which  followed  the  miracle,  of  raiding  Lazarus  from,  the  dead.  5.  Gvphtuif  to 
the  south,  a  strong  place,  and,  in  Roman  times,  the  capital  of  a  district  called 
from  it  Gophnitica.  It  is  now  Ji/Mi  6.  Jjydd^  to  the  southwest,  cdled  ixt 
Scripture  Ltd,  and  under  the  Roman  dominion  Dwtpciu.  It  was  the  aoeiie  of 
ifeter*8  miracle  in  healing  iEneas.  3t.  George  the  martyr  was  haded  here^  and 
the  place  is  often'  mentioned  likewise  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  It  is  still 
called  hui.  7.  Artmathhit  to  the  southwest,  the  birth-p|iice  of  the  wealthy  Jo- 
seph, in  whose  sepulchre  ^r  Lord  was  laid.  The^  is  great  probability  in  iden- 
tifying it  ijrith'the  modern  Ramleh,  8.  £iitmat»,  to  the  Southeast,  called  ajsa 
Nicopolis^  and  now  answering  to  Armoat.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  village  of  Emmaus,  noted  for  our  Lord's  interview  with  two  disciples 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  The  latter  was  much  neaver  ,Jerusalem«  and  its 
site  has  long  beealost.  9.  Bethelt  originally  Lhz,  to  the  southeast  of  Gophna.' 
Here  Jacob  had  his  vision,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  accordingly.  The 
site  is  now  called  Beitsin.  10.  Michnuuy  to  the  southeast,  near  whidi  was  a 
pass  where  an  enemy  might  be  impeded  or  opposed.  Here  Jonathan,  son  of 
Saul,  distinguisbed  himself,  and  here  also;  at  a'later  day,  Jonathan  Maccabeus 
fixed  his  abode.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Mukhmas.  1 1 .  Ramahf  to  the  south- 
west; and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
modem  village  Er-Ram,  two  hours*  journey  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the 
Rama  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah.  -  12.  Hierichus^  in  Scripture  Jericho,  situate  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  just  before  its  entrance  into  the  Dead 
Se^.  It  was  besieged  aild  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan ;  but  was  afterward  rebuilt,,  on  or  near  its  former  site, 
and  became  a  flourishing  city,  next  in^size  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  often  called  ii^ 
Scripture  "the  city  of  p^m  trees,"  from  the  numerous  trees  of  this  descriptifii 
vrhich  abounded  in  its  vicinity.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  wretched  village 
named  Rihah. 

13.  HieroMityrnat  or  Jerusalem,' a  name  meaning  in  'Hebrew  ''the  abode  of 
peace,*'  to  the  southwest  of  Jericho,  and  twenty-seven  miles  west  from  where 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sek.  It  was  tfaie  capital  city  of  the  Hebrew  natioo, 
and  the  chief  city  of  their  worship ;  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the^  Salem  of 
which  MdChisedec  was  king.  When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  fonnd 
this  city  in  the  occupation  of  the  Jebusites,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebus,a  son 
of  Canaan,  and  the  pliice  then  bore  the  name  of  Jebus.  The  lower  city  was 
taken  and  burned  by  th)9  children  of  Judah,  but  the  Jebusites  had  so  strongly 
-fortified  themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zfbn,  that  they  maintained  pos- 
session of  it  until  the  time  of  David.  That  monarch,  after  his  seven  years'  mle 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel,  on  which  he  expelled  the  Jeb- 
usites from  Mount  Zion,  and  made  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  his  -kingdom. 
Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  lulls,  the  largest  of  which  was  Mount  Ztoa, 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  A  valley  toward  the  north  sep- 
arated this  from  Acra^  the  second  or  lower  city,  on  the  east  of  which  was  Mount 
Moriah,  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Southeast  of  Mount  Moriah  was 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  lying  beyond  the  brook  and  valley  of  Kedron,  which  bor- 
dered Jerusalem  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  was  the  Valley  of  Hinnomj  and  at  the 
north  was  Mount  Calvary,  the'  scehe  of  the  Crucifixion.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Titus,  September  8,  A'.D.  70,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.    It  was  afterward 
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ii9biiilt  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  as  a  finrtified  place,  by  which  to  keep  in  cheek 
the  whole  Jewish  population.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temple  the  same  emperor^ 
caused  a  fane  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  gave  the  new 
city  the  name  ofJEUd  Capiiolmd,  the  first  part  of  this  appeHation  being  deriTed 
from  hi&  own  prenomen  of  JEUus,  and  the  latter  being  in  honor  of  the  deity  just 
mentioned.  The  ancient  name,  however,  began  to  come  again  into  use  in  the 
time  of  Constantino.  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Kuds,  or  '<  the 
Holy." 

14.  Bethlehem,  to  the  eOtrthwest  of,  and  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  birth-place  of  our  Sarior.  It  was  generally  called  BtthUhan  Judah,  to  die- 
tinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  2tebnlon.  It  is  likewise  styled 
in  Scripture  Ephratah,  or  **  the  Ihiltfttl.*'  It  is  now  a  large  village  named  Beit 
Lakm.  16.  fftrodium^  to  the  southeast,  a  fortress  and  city  erected  by  Herdd 
the  Great.  The  site  answers  now  to  that  of  the  Pr&nk  Mountain.  16.  EUuth^ 
r{fp9li8y  to  the  southwest,  an  important  episcopal  etty  in  the  tune  of  Eusebkis  and 
Jerome.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Beto-gabra  of  Ptolemy, 
and  to  be  now  represented  by  the  village  of  Beit-Jihrin.  17.  Hebron,  to  the 
southeast,  and  a  very  ancient  city.  Its  earlier  name  was  Kirjath-Arba,  or  <*  th)s 
Oity  of  Arba,'*  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  the  Anakim^  who  dwelt  m 
and  around  this  city.  This  was  the  burial-plaee  of  Abraham  and  his  famfly. 
David,  on  becoming  king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence.  Here  he 
reigned  seven  years  and  a  half,  and  here  he  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel. 
The  Arabs  now  call  it  el-Kkidil.  18.  Engaidi,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  both  extremities  of  that  lake. 
It  was  famed  for  its  beautiful  p«dm  trees,  its  opobalsum,  and  vineyards.  The 
Arabs  now  call  the  site  Ain-jidy,  In  its  vicinity  was  the  Wilderness  of  Engaddi, 
aboundrng  in  caverns.  19.  MasadA,  to  the  south,  on  the  shore  of  the  same  sea,  a 
celebrated  fortress  built  by  Jonathan 'Macyeabeeus,  and  afterward  greatly  strength- 
ened by  Herod,  as  a  place  of  refoge  for  himself.  It  stood  on  a  lofty  rock  over- 
hatiging  the  De^  Sea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  the  foil  of  Jerusalem, 
the  garrison  having  devoted  themselves  to  self-destruetion.  The  Arabic  name 
for  the  ruins  is  Sebbeh.  TtO.  Beersheba,  or  "  the  Well  of  the  Oath,"  some  distance 
to  the  west,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  coon- 
try  possessed  by  the  chfldren  of  Israel.  Tiie  northern  limit  was  Dan,  in  Upper 
Galilee.  This  place  took  its  nsone  from  the  well  which  was  dug  there  by  Abra- 
ham, and  the  oath  which  confirmed  his  treaty  with  AMmelech. 


SAICAAXA. 

I.  Samaria  was  the  ^unallest  but  most  fruitful  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galilee^ 
on  the  south  by  Judcea^  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan^  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterraneem. 

II.  After  the  kingdom  of  Israel  bad  been  overthrown,  and 
the  people  oarried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians,  the  country^ 
being  thus  depopulated,  was  next  inhabited  by  the  neighboring 
heathen  people,  and  by  colonies  from  other  parts  of  the  Assyr* 
ian  empire.  These,  mixing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  formed  the  people  spoken  of 
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^in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Samaritans^  who  were  regarded 
by  the  Jews  sLs  an  impure  race,  and  between  whom  and  the 
Jews  there  always  existed  a  strong  mutual  hatred. 

Places  in  Samaria. 

1.  Jezrael,  near  the  northern  borders,  called  also  Esiraelon,  and  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  In  the  days  of  Eosebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a 
large  village  called  BfdraeUit  and  in  the  sanne  age  it  occurs  again  as  Sindda- 
In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was  named  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Goianim,  and 
by  the  Arabs  Zerin.  This  last  appellation  still  remains.  fL  Betk-^han,Xo  the 
southeast  near  the  Jordan,  ^and  cidled  also  Scythopoli*^  because,,  as  is  supposed, 
some  Scythians  had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (B.C.  631)  in  their  pas- 
sage through  Palestine  toward  Egypt.  This  place,  though  commonly  ranked 
among  the  Samaritan  cities,  belonged  in  reality  to  what  was  termed  Decofolu, 
an  association  of  ten  cities,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jews,  formed  a  con- 
federation for  mutual  protection  against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Judaea;  Scy- 
thopolis  is  now  Beisan.  3.  Megiddo,  to  the  west  of  Jezrael,  originally  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  and  which  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
able to  conquer.  Josiah  was  slain  in  battle  near  this  place  by  Pharaoh-Necho. 
It  was  afterward  called  Legio,  and  is  now  Lejjun.  4.  Ctuarea,  to  the  southwest, 
on  the  coast,  originally  named  Turrit  Siratonis,  and  subsequently  made  a  mag- 
nificent city  and  port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Casarea  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
Here  the  Roman  governors  resided.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Eusebius.  The 
modern  name  is  Kaisarie^.  6.  Samatioj  to  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  the  king* 
dpm  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  on  a  mountain  or  hill  of  the  same  name.  The 
site  was  extremely  well  selected  both  for  strength  and  beauty.  It  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  rebuilt  by  the  Roman  governor  Gabiniua,  and  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Sebatu  in  honor  of  Augustus.  It  was  also 
strongly  fortified.  The  modern  village  of  Sebustiehj  built  out  of  its  ruins,  stands 
near  the  site  of  this  once  royal  city.  6.  Sichem,  to  the  southeast,  in  the  narrow 
valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerixim,  on  the  latter  of  which  was  built  the 
Samaritan  temple,  in  rivalry  of  the  orthodox  temjde  at  Jerusalem.  Sichem  was 
a  veiy  ancient  city.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  it  became  one  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Joshua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  for 
the  tribes.  The  city  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus, 
B.C:  139.  In  the  New  Testament  the  place  occurs  under  the  name  of  Syck^. 
Vespasian  subsequently  either  restored  or  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Neapolist  which  it  stiU  retains  under  the  Arabic  form  of  Nahulu*. 

OALILiBA 

I.  Galilma  or  Galilee,  lay  to  the  north  of  Samaria,  and  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Gralilee  was  mountain- 
ous, and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  heathen 
nations  established  there,  who  were  enabled,  by  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country,  to  maintain  themselves  against  all 
invaders.  Strabo  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants  Egyp- 
tians, Arabians,  and  Phoenicians.    Lower  Oalilee^  on  the  other 
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handy  was  a  populous  and  fertile  country,  and  contained  nu- 
merous cities. 

n.  Galilee  was  the  district  which,  of  all  others,  was  most 
honored  with  the  presence  of  our  Saviour.  Hence  the  disciples 
were  called  Galileeans.  They  were  easily  recognized,  indeed, 
as  such,  since  the  Galileeans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular 
Syriac,  diiferent  from  that  of  Judaea,  and  which  was  accounted 
rude  and  impure.  The  Jews  of  Judcea  regarded  the  Galilseans 
with  much  contempt. 

Places  in  Galilee. 

In  Lower  OtUiUe  we  may  mention,  1.  Nazaseth,  where  our  Saviour  resided  until 
the  commencement  of  his  mintstiy.  It  was  probably  no  more  than  a  village. 
It  is  now  a  small  but  more  than  usually  well-built  place,  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  S.  IHo  Cmtarea,  to  the  northwest,  the  Seppharis  of  Josephas.  It  was 
oaptnred  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterward  destroyed  by  Varus.  Herod  An* 
tipas  Inbuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  it  became  the  largest  and  strongest  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, taking  precedence  erentnally  of  Tiberias  itself  The  modern  Sefurieh 
marics  the  ancient  site.  3.  Tibirias,  on  the  westtern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  OtU" 
fumrethj  which  was  called  also  from  this  city  the  Sm  of  Tiberias. '  It  was  found- 
ed by  Hferod  Antipas,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  this  place  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
foraous  during  several  centuries  for  its  school  of  Rabbinical  teachers  or  doctors. 
The  modern  name  is  Tabaria.  4.  AmmoMf  a  little  to  the  south,  famed  for  its 
hot  baths,  which  are  still  frequented.  The  name  of  the  place  appears  to-  be 
formed  from  the  Hebrew  Hammaih,  signifying  '*  warm  baths."  6.  Tariehcsa,  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  fish- 
salteries  established  there.  After  the  capture  of  this  place  by  Titus,  a  great 
number  of  the. inhabitants  escaped  by  water  in  boats  and  small  craft.  Vespaf- 
sian  having  pursued  them  on  the  lake,  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  were  slaughtered.  6.  Capernaum,  on  the  northwestern  side  of 
the  lake,  where  our  Saviour,  frequently  rtesided  after  the  commencement  of  his 
mission.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  monnd  of  ruins  called  Khan 
Minytk. 

In  Upper  Galilee  we  may  mention,  1.  Dan,  the  most  northern  place  of  the  land 
of  Judaea.  Its  original  name  was  Laish  or  Leshem,  and  it  was  conquered  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites,  who  named  it  after  ^eir  tribe.  It  became  afterward 
a  chief  seat  of  Jeroboam^s  idolatry,  and  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set  up  in  it 
The  ejttent  of  the  promised  land  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  words  "  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  Dan  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  present  TcU  el- 
Kady,  where  the  second  source  of  the  Jordan  rises.  2.  Caearea  Philippi,  a  little 
distance  to  the  northeast.  It  was  originally  called  Paneas ;  but,  being  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  it  was  named  by  him  Caearea,  in  honor 
of  Tiberius,  to  which  Philippi  was  added,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Casarea 
on  the  coast.  The  modern  name  is  Banias.  Twenty  miles  above  this  place 
the  Jordan  had  its  main  source.  3.  Jotapata,  to  the  southeast,  where  the  Jewish 
historian  Josephus  sustained  a  siege  against  Vespasian. 
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FSHA'A. 

The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  two  lakes,  was  calM 
Peraa,  a  name  derived  from  vipav  *'  beyond,*'  and  extending  from  the  biook 
Amon,  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  Hieromax,  now  Sheriat  et-Mtm- 
ihur^  or  Yannouk^  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan.  The  upper  part  of  this  tract  ww 
called  GdlaadUU,  or  (rUtad,  taking  ils  niime  from  the  mountains  of  Oilead.  Tins 
chain  is  connected  with  Antilibamu  by  means  of  Mount  Herman.  It  begins  not 
far  from  the  latter,  and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks  Jaibok 
and  Arnon,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  eastern  boundary  ibr  Penea.  To  this  chain 
belongs  that  of  Ahartmy  in  a  northeastern  direction  frdm  Jericho.  From  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  range  of  Abarim,  namely,  Nebot  Moaes  survey- 
ed the  Promised  Land  before  he  died.  The  highest  and  most  commanding  peak 
of  this  mountain  was,  in  all  probability,  the  Pisgah  of  Scripture.  In  Pema  we 
may  mention  the  following  places :  1.  Gadara,  the  metropolis,  in  a  district  term- 
ed Q^dareM  or  GtrgeMemef  bellow  the  Hier&max.  Its  inhabitants  were  heathens 
and  Jews  intermingled.  Hera  the  miracle  in  the  case  of  the  swine  was  par- 
fonned.  Gadara  now  answers  to  tke  yittage  of  Om-Keu,  2.  PeU^  to  the  sonth, 
and  the  sonthernmoat  of  the  cities  of  Deoapolis.  To  this  place  many  Christinns 
fled  when  Jerusalem  was  getting  inTested  by  the  Roman  aimies.  It  Is  now 
el'Buditcka.  3.  AnuUhiUf  to  the  sonth,  an  important  place,  made  by  Gabiniw 
the  seat  oCone  «f  the  Ave  jttrisdictions  into  wiii^  he  divided  the  conntty.  Its 
Jewish  naane  vnis  Bttkaramatkim,  It  is  now  Amtitai.  To  the-  south  of  H  the 
Jubbokt  now  the  Zerka,  flowed  into  the  Jordan,  4.  Ramotk  0«lmd,  to  the  south- 
eiist,  on  the  Jabbok,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  the  occasion  of  sev- 
end  wars  between  the  later  kings  of  Israel  and  the  kuigs  of  Dameeeiis,  who 
long  retained  possession  of  it.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  of  lefnge.  6.  Jf«- 
eh4tru9t  to  the  southeast)  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nabath«an  Arabs, 
destroyed  by  Gabinius.  6.  HtshlKm,  to  the  southeast  originally  a  city  of  the 
Moabites,  but  held  by  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites  arrtTcd  fiaai  Bgypi.  II 
became  eventually  a  Levitical  city.  In  the  tame  of  Susebtnsnnd  Jerome  it  was 
eaUed  Esbus.  It  is  now  Hesbon,  7.  CaHrrhoCf  to  the  sonthwest,  near  the  ahom 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  well  known  for  its  medicinal  and  health-bestowing  waten, 
whence  its  Greek  name.    The  Hebrew  name  was  Iioss. 

BATAN2BA,  &c. 

Bataruta,  answering  in  part  to  the  Scripture  BasKan,  lay  to  the  north  of  Perec, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan. 
When  the  Israelites  invaded  the  Promised  Land,  Og  was  king  of  Bashan,  and 
the  country  contained  sixty  **  fenced  cities,*'  besides  unwalled  towns.  These 
were  all  taken,  and  Og  and  his  people  were  cut  off.  After  the  captivity,  the 
name  Batanaa  was  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan,  the  rest  being 
called  Trachonitis,  Iturtta^  AuranitUf  and  Gaulonitis.  The  richness  of  the  pasture 
land  of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent  superiority  of  its  breed  of  cattle,  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  The  oaks,  too,  of  Bashan  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Modern  travellers  also  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  fertility  of  this  country. 

Trachonitig. — ^Thls  was  the  name  given  in  the  days  of  the  Herodian  dynasty  to 
the  country  situate  between  the  range  of  Antilibahus  and  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Damascus.  The  appellation  was  derived  from  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  region,  rpaxCtv  denoting  in  Greek  "  a  rugged,  stony  tract.*' 

Itureta. — The  situation  and  limits  of  this  region  are  difficult  to  determine.  It 
appears,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  have  lain  between  Traohonitie  end  Be- 
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tanaoa,  and  to  hare  answered  to  what  is  now  Jedwrt  in  which  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name  appear.    Itunea  formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 

AuranUis. — This  district  lay  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis»  and  answers  in  some 
degree  to  the  modern  Hauran^  which  is  much  more  extensive. 

GauUmitiM.^A  district  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Genne^areth,  and 
taking  ito  name  from  G^ulon,  a  Levitical  town  situate  in  it.  It  appears  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  more  ancient  Bashan. 

ABABIA. 

I.  Arabia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the 
Desert  of  S^a;  on  the  northeast  by  the  Sinus  Persicus^  or 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  the  Mare  Erpth'- 
return,  or  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Araih 
icusj  or  Red  Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suet. 

n.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  called  by  the 
present  Arabs  Bajadites,  or  "  the  lost,"  to  whom  belonged  the 
extinct  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  &o..  The  present  Arabs  derive 
their  origin  in  part  fircmi  Joktan  or  Elahtan,  the  son  of  Eber, 
and  in  part  from  Ishmael.  The  desoendants  of  the  former  call 
themselves,  emphatically,  Arabs  ;  those  of  the  latter,  Mosta^ 
tabs.  The  naipe  Arab  itself  implies  ^'an  inhabitant  of  the 
west,''  that  16,  one  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates^  and 
of  the  regions  that  were  probably  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Se- 
mitic tribes. 

in.  Arabia  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  aodJEtomaqs,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  who  introduced  the  division,  into  Arabia  De- 
serta,  Petrcea,  and  Felix,  an  arrangement  which  we  shall,  also 
fpllow  on  the  present  occasion.  The  more  natural  division,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  distinguishes  the  ooast,  ooverod  with  jUoes^ 
myrrh,  frankincense,  indigo,  nutmegs,  &c.,  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  desert  of  mov- 
ing sand,  witii  thonis  and  saline  herbs. 

IV.  Arabia  Deserta  (^  Ipipo^)  comprised  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  but  more  particularly  the  northern  part,  bordering 
on  the  Syrian  Desert  Arabia  Petrcea  (^  livrpaia)  was  the 
northwestern  portion,  from  Palestine  to  the  Sima  Arabieus,  in* 
eluding  the  country  around  the  Sinus  JElanttes,  or  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  Arabia  Felix  (^  evSalfujy)  comprised  all  the  rest  of 
ihe  p^unsula,  namely,  the  shores  of  the  Sinu$  Arabieus  below 
the  Sinus  JBlanites,  of  the  Mare  Erythrmum,  and  of  the  Simts 
Persicus.  The  maps  generally,  but  incorrectly,  restrict  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  southwestern  and  a  part  of  the  southeastern  shore. 
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ARABIA  DESCRTA 

I.  This  portion  of  Arabia  was  roamed  over  by  nomadic  tribes  resemMing  the 
modem  Beduint.  The  Greek  writers  gave  these  tribes  the  general  name  of 
Ardbes  Scemta,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  living  in  tenU  (iKfjvlTai,  &ird  tQv 
aKtjvCjv).  The  Greek  and  Roman  Christiap  writers,  at  a  later  day,  confounded 
all  the  Arabian  tribes,  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  under  the  name  of  Sar&- 
ceni,  a  term  derived  from  the  Arabjc  sarakat  **  to  plunder,**  and  referring  to  their 
predatory  habits.  Ptolemy,  however,  some  time  before  this,  speaks  of  a  tribe 
called  Saraceni,  whom  he  makes  distinct  ftt)m  the  StenUa,  and  dwefling  to  the 
south  of  them. 

II.  Besides  the  general  name  of  Scenit^  we  leam,  especially  from  Ptolemy, 
the  appellations  of  many  individual  tribes,  such  as,  1.  The  Co/amtt,  between 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  2.  The  Cauchaheni,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  coo- 
fines  of  Chaldea.  3.  The  il«ttte,  in  the  land  of  Uz.  4.  The  Ceiraitlicsj  deriv- 
ing their  origin  from  Kedar,  aon  of  IshmaeL.  6.  The  Agrai^  with  the  irateriiig- 
place  of  Af^a^  &c. 

ARABIA  PETR^A 

I.  This  portion  of  Arabia  was  so  called  from  its  Capital  Peira,  although  the 
epithet  is  also,  as  Burckhardt  remarks,  not  inappropriate,  on  account  of  the  rocky 
mountains  and  stony  plains  which  compose  its  surface. 

II.  Five  powerful  tribes  dwelt  in  this  countiy  at  an  earty  period,  namely,  1. 
The  Anudehitesy  descended  from  AmdUk,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  and  occupying 

i  the  district  between  Idumea  and  Egypt.  They  were  the  first  assailants  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  power  was  subsequently 
broken  by  Saul.  3.  The  EdomUes  or  Xdamaiy  occupying  the  eountiy  of  Edom, 
from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Stum  JEUtmus,^  Gulf  ef  AUha.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Edom  or  Jdumaa  included  a  considerable  portion  of 
southern  Palestine.  The  Edomites  claimed  descent  from  Esau,  son  of  Isaac. 
They  were  made  tributaries  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  David ;  and  the 
conquest  of  their  country  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Jew8«  since  it  en«hM 
Solomon,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  ports  of  EUuh  and  Ezion-Geber  on  the 
Red  Sea,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  trade  with  India.  3.  IJbe  Mo- 
a^eSf  claiming  descent  fW>m  Moabf  son  of  Lot.  They  occupied  the  oountry  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  Zmt  to  the  River  Araon,  and  were  fiequently 
engaged  in. hostilities  with  the  Israelites.  They  were  a  pastoral  people,  and 
their  country  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also  produced  com  and 
wine.  Their  chief  city  was  Rabhalh  ilfoo^,  called  afterward  Areopolis.  Jerome 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  hisyoutb.  The  ruins  retain  the  name 
of  Jtabba,  Another  place  in  their  countiy  was  ^oor,  one  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  plain  of  Siddim,  in  which  Lot  took  refi;ige.  4.  The  Ammonites^  descended 
firom  Ben  Ammif  the  son  of  Lot.  Their  country  lay  between  the  Amon  and  the 
J&hbok,  above  that  of  the  Moabites.  Their  capital  was  Rabbatk  Ammcn.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  rebuilt  subsequently  1^  Ptolemy  Phfladelphns, 
^ho  gave  it  the  name  of  PkUadelpkia.  The  rains  are  still  called  Amamn,  5.  The 
Midianitesy  a  wide-spread  nomadic  race,  whose  earlier  seats  were  to  the  west 
of  Sinai,  but  who  afterward  extended  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red 
Bea  as  far  as  the  MoalnteB.  They  carried 'on  ah  active  overhmd  traflSc  betweoi 
Arabia  and  Cgypt.  The  Midianites  annoyed  the  Israelites  by  constant  inroads 
until  completely  subdued  by  Gideon. 

III.  AH  the  five  tribes  just  mentioned  gradually  disappeared  from  history,  tod 
In  their  place  appeared  the  Nahathai,  who  became  the  chief  people  of  Anbiia 
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Petrsera.  At  firet  they  led  a  nomadic  life ;  but  when  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  ex. 
tended  their  favoring  care  to  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Nabatbaei  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  an  overland  traffic  with  the  products  of  eastern  Asia. 
Their  capital  was  Petra,  in  Hebrew  Sela,  both  terms  signifying  "  rock."  The 
sitnation  of  the  place  corresponded  well  to  this  name.  It  lay  in  a  valley  sar- 
itmnded  by  lofty  rocks,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  having  an  access 
on  one  side  only,  and  that  a  difficult  one.  As  a  conomercial  city,  and  a  place 
of  transit  for  the  productions  of  the  East,  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners, 
and  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  as  its  magnificent  ruins  clearly  prove. 
The  modern  name  of  these  ruins  is  Wady  Mvaa,  We  may  mention  in  Arabia 
Petrea  the  following  additional  localities :  1.  JElana,  in  Hebrew  Elathy  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  JEUantcM,  and  one  of  the  two  ports  by  which  Solomon  traded 
with  Ophir  and  the  remote  east.  It  is  now  AkaJba.  2.  Ezum-Gcber,  a  tittle  dis- 
tance below,  subseqnentlycalled  Berenice.  This  was  the  other  one  of  Solo- 
mon's two  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  west  of  the  Sinus  Mlanites  was 
the  Sinus  HeroopoRtes,  so  called  from  the  Egyptian  city  of  Heroopolis,  and  now 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  the  peninsula  between  these  two  gulfs,  and  toward  its 
southern  extremity,  we  have  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  former  of  these 
mountains  is  at  the  northern  end  of  a  ridge,  called  by  the  ancient  geographers 
MeUtnes  Monies  Q/L^?^va  dpi?),  or  *'  the  Black  Mountains ;"  and  at  its  southern 
end4s  Sinai,  now  Jebel  Musa,  or  "  Moses's  Mount.'* 

ARABIA  FELIX. 

♦ 

This  division  of  Arabia  derived  its  name  of  Fdixj  or  "  the  Happy,"  from  the 
richness  of  its  products,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  answers  not  only 
to  the  modern  Yemen,  but  also  to  Hejaz^  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it,  as  well  as 
to  Hadramaui,  Oman^  the  Persian  Gulf  stales^  dec  The  ancient  writers  ena- 
merate  many  communities  and  places  in  this  region,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant appear  to  be  the  following : 

Commencing  on  the  side  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  just  below  the  Sinus  JElan* 
ties,  we  come  to;  1.  liie  Banizomenest  a  hunter  race,  with  a  temple  held  sacred 
by  all  the  Arab  tribes.  2.  The  Thamydini,  farther  on,  in  whose  territory  was 
CharmuthaSt  an  exceUent  harbor,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  sail,  now 
Scherm  Janbo ;  and  Leuee  Come,  from  which  Gallus  entered  Arabia,  and  where 
tiie  Romans  bad  a  fortified  poet  The  city  of  Jatkrippay  lying  inland,  is  the  mod- 
ern Medina.  8.  The  Minai,  one.  of  tiie  most  powerfol  tribes  of  Arabia.  Among 
these  we  find  Bad^ei  Regia,  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince,  now  perhaps 
Jidda ;  and  Maeoraba,  now  probably  Mecca.  4.  The  Dosareni,  taking  their  name 
fh>m  Mount  Dusare,  on  whksh  the  iod  Ddsares,  answering  to  the  Greek  Diony- 
sus, was  worshipped.  5.  The-  Sab^,  anotber  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
Arabia.  Their  country  answers  to  the  modem  Yen^en,  and  was  regarded  a&  the 
most  productive  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  yielded  various  odoriferous  productSf 
and  particularly  frankincense,  and  these  formed  the  basis  of  a  very  active  trafilc 
with  the  nations  of  the  west.  They  passed  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  an 
efifeminate  and  luxurious  race.  Their  capital  was  Saba,  called  a^so  Mariaba, 
and  in  Scripture  Sheba.  It  was  Belkis,  queen  of  Sheba,  whom  the  fame  of  Sol- 
omon attracted  to  Jerusalem.  6.  The  Catabanes,  below  the  Sabaei,  and  occupyr 
ing  the  coast  along  the  strait  of  Dire  or  Bab-d-Mandeb.  Their  dwellings  were 
constructed  after  the  Egyptian  fashion.  Frankincense  grew  in  their  countiy 
also.    Their  capital  was  Tamna,  containing  within  its  walls  sixty-five  temples. 

7.  The  HomerUa,  along  the  southern  coast,  after  leaving  the  straits.  They 
were  a  powerful  race.    Their  capital  was  Saphar,  in  whidi  a  king  resided  with 
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the  title  of  Charihael,  or  «  SwOid-prince."  The.nitiiB  ara  atfll  called  Dkafmr. 
The  Hiost  importaat  harbor,  however,  was  called  Arabia  FeUx,  a  great  place  for 
trade  between  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians.  It  was  destroyed  by  Gaflns,  the 
Roman  commander,  bnt  soon  became  flourishing  ^ain,  and  is  now  Aden.  8.  The 
Adramiiaf  a  powerful  tribe,  ftrtber  on  along  the  coast,  and  canyingon  an  active 
traflic  in  incense  and  other  anNnatics.  Their  eonntry  answers  to  the  modem 
Hadramaut,  The  capital  was  SabbeUha^  situate  inland,  and  containing  sixty 
temples.  It  was  also  called  MaruLba,  and  is  now  Mareb.  9.  The  Omanita,  to 
the  northeasjt,  in  tke  angle  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Golf; 
where  is  now  the  district  of  Oman.  10.  The  Maea,  on  a  peninsnla  running  into 
the  Persian  Gnlf.  Their  city  Moscha  is  the  modem  MoMkat.  Beyond  this  was 
the  Jekthyophagorum  Sinusj  where  is  now  the  Great  Pearl  bank,  and,  farther  on, 
Girrha,  on  the  Sintu  Gcrrliaicu$y  with  towers  and  houses  built  of  mineral  salt, 
BOW  Al  Catif.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  named  Gerrhai.  They 
had  emigrated  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  with  the  Miruti  and  Nahatkm 
engrossed  the  whole  overland  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  was  Ezekiel's  Dadan.  Opposite  the  Simu  Gerrhaieu*  are  the  Bakrtm 
islands,  anciently  Tyrut  or  TyUu  and  Aradut^  Ihmous  for  their  pearl  fisheries. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  EUPHRATES  AND  TI- 

GRIS,  IN  UPPER  ASIA. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

I.  Mesopotamia  (from  iieaoq  and  Trora/io^)  is  the  Greek  name 
for  the  oountry  between  the  Bavers  Tigris  and  EupkrcUes.  In 
Soriptare.it  is  called  Arcmt  Naharaim,  that  is,  ^'  Aram  (or  Sy- 
ria) between  the  rivers? ;"  and  by  the  Arabs  of  the  preseht  day 
it  is  denominated  Al  Jeziraj  or  ''  the  Island."  The  Romans 
alwmys  regarded*  it  as  a  mere  divisiaa  of  Syria. 

II.  Mesopotamia  was  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  Tigris 
and  Mons  MasiuSy  now  Karajeh'Dagh^  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Wall  of  Mediaj  and  the  cap 
uals  oonneeting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  Babylonia.  The  name  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
was  never  employed  to  designate  any  political  division,  did  not 
come  into  use  until  afiber  the  Maeedonian  conquest.  Xeuophoa 
caQs  the  southern  part  AraMa^  and  other  writers  included  it 
especially  the  northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamim^  was  fertile  and  well 
watered ;  the  southern,  from  the  neighboriiood  of  Circesinm,  was 
flat,  and  covered  merely  with  low  shrubs.  Xenophon,  in  his 
Anabasis,  compares  it  to  a  sea.  The  northern  portion  was  di- 
vided into  two  districts  by  the  River  Aborras  or  Chabotas,  now 
the  KhabouTy  called  by  Xenophon  the  Ara^ceSy  which  rose  in 
Mount  Masius^  iind,  after  receiving  on  the  ^ast  the  Mygddnius^ 
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now  al  Hualij  flowed  idto  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium.  Of 
these  divisions  the  western  was  called  OsroenCj  and  the  eastern 
Mygdonia.  The  ifornier  of  these  took  its  name  firom  Osroes, 
an  Arab  dieik,  ^ho  about  120  B.C.  wrested  a  principaliiT'  in 
this  quarter  from  the  Seleuoidee  of  Syria. 

Places  in  Mesopotamia. 

In  Mygdonia  we  may  mention,  1.  JVt«i&u,  the  chief  city,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masiust  on  the  River  Mygiornus.  The  name  was  changed  by  the  Macedonians 
to  AmiocMa  Mygdonica,  but  this  appellation  .lasted  only  a  short  time.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Lucullus,  and  afterward  held  by  the  Parthians,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  Trajan.  It  formed  a  strong  bulwaric  of  the  Roman 
power  in  this  quarter,  and  repelled  three  successiTe  attacks  of  Sapor,  in  A.I>. 
3a8,  346,  and  350.  It  Was  ceded  to  him,  however,  A.D.  363,  ailer  the  death  of 
Julian,  by  his  successor  Jovian.  The  modern  Nisibin  occupies  its  site.  2.  Dor 
ras,  to  the  north,  a  stronghold,  fortified  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  Nisibis,  and  called  from  him  AnaslaaiopoiU.  It  became  an 
ioipertant  city,  especially  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  strengthened.it  still 
more.  The  site  is  now  called  Dora.  3.  Cana,  a  large  and  rich  city  on  the 
Tigris,  near  the  junction  with  that  river  of  the  Lycus^  or  Greater  Zah.  4.  Si^- 
gara,  to  the  northwest,  a  strongly-fortified  Roman  colony.  Here  Constantius 
II.  was  defeated  in  a  nocturnal  encounter  by  Sopor^  and  the  place  ever  ailer 
was  lost  to  the  Romans. 

In  Otroene  we  have,  1.  Edessa^  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  district,  on  the 
River  ScirtiUf  now  the  Daisan,  rising  from  a  beautiful  spring  called  by  the  Greeks 
CtUhrhde,  and  whence  Edessa  itself  was  criled  by  the  Maoedoniane  AfUiockia  ad 
CaUrrkoM,  This  spring  still  remains,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  a( 
the  present  day  that  here  was  the  spot  where  Abraham  ofiered  up  his  prayer 
previous  to  his  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Edessa  became  a  place  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, and  the  capital  of  Osroene.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  I.,  who  rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Justinopolis.  It  is  now  Orrhta  or  Orfa.  3.  Batna,  one  day's  journey  from 
Edessa,  and  near  the  Euphrates.  Here,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  a  great 
fair  was  held  for  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  goods.  Its  Syriao  name  was  &irKf , 
and  it  is  now  a  smalLplace  named  Stronger  8.  Carroi^  to  the  southeast  of  Edessa, 
the  'Hwran  of  Scripture,  where  Abraham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left.  Ut 
of  the  Chaldees.  It  is  memorable  in  Roman  history  for  the  defeat  of  Craseus. 
The  moon  was  here  worshipped  as  a  male  deity.  4.  Nicepk&rmmf  south  of 
Cane,  a  stroogly-fbrtified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flonriahing  commercial  ciiy 
at  the  confluence  of  the  BiUeha  and  Euphrates.  Alexander  the  Great  selected 
tkie  site,  and  the  city  was  probably  completed  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named 
from  a  victory  gained  by  him  here.  The  Emperor  Leo,  at  a  later  day,  gave  it 
the  name  of  LeofUopolit  frokn  himself.  It  seems  also  to  have  had  the  name  of 
Calliniau.  Its  site  was  near  the  modem  Raeca.  6.  Cireesiuihy  to  the  soutl^ 
east^  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Aborrat  or  Chahoras,  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  the  same  evidently  with  the  CaarchemUh  of  Scripture.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Diodeaian.    The  site  is  still  called  Kirketakh. 

Southern  Mesopotamia  was,  generally  speaking,  a  desert  country,  traversed 
for  the  most  part  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabs.  ScHsie  few  places,  however,  oc- 
onr  worthy  of  mention.    The  settlements  were  prinoipally  on  the  two  riTsrs, 
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and  here  and  there  in  the  interior.  We  may  name,  1.  ZaiAa,  on  the  Eophrales, 
a  little  below  Circesium,  near  which  was  the  tomb  of  Gordium.  3.  Cirrtdu^  at 
the  junction  of  the  M(ucas  and  Euphrates,  mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
as  a  deserted  city.  It  is  not  noticed  by  later  writers.  S.  AwuhOf  lower  dowa 
on  the  Euphrates,  destroyed  by  Julian.  It  is  now  Anm,  with  a  fertile  territoiy 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  4.  Atr<t  or  Hatnt^  called  also  Hatrisj  in  the  in- 
terior, toward  the  Euphrates,  the  chief  city  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the  Atrem. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  on  a  steep  and  lofty  rock,  and  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun.  The  Emperors  Trajan  and  Seyerus  besieged  it  in  yain.  It  was  in 
ruins,  however,  in  the  fourth  century. 

ARMENIA. 

I.  Armenia  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minotj 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  River  Euphrates^  and  the 
latter  of  which  is  sometimes,  though  less  correctly,  regarded  as 
foWning  part  of  Cappadooia. 

n.  Armenia  Minor  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  tiie  jBm- 
phratesj  on  the  north  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  west  and  sooth 
l^*  Cappadociaj  the  dividing  line  on  the  south  being  formed  by 
the  River  Melas^  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  we  find  Armenia  Minor  encroaching  on 
Cappadooia,  and  including  the  whole  of  Melitene  and  Aravene 
on  the  south. 

in.  Arml^a  Major  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  CdckiSj 
Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Albania  ; 
on  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus;  and  on  the  south 
by  Mesopotamia^  Assyria.,  and  Media. 

ARMENIA  MINOR. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  doubtless  oi  the  same  race  as  the 
people  of  Annenia  Major ^  and  spoke  the  same  language ;  they  had  also  been 
governed  by  the  kings  of  the  latter  country,  bat  not  unfrequently  had  been 
subject  to  the  rule  of  their  own  princes.  These,  howeyer,  subsequently  yielded 
to  the  ascendency  of  Mithradates  the  Great.  This  monarch,  having  become 
master  of  the  country,  perceived  the  advantage  it  afibrded  from  the  strength  of 
its  positions  and  the  resources  it  possessed.  He  is  said  to  have  built  there  no 
less  than  seventy-fiTe  fortresses,  in  which  he  deposited  his  treasures  and  vda- 
able  eflfects.  The  chain  of  Mount  PtaryadreM^  on  the  northwest,  was  particolailf 
favorable  for  his  views,  as  it  was  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  forests  ud 
water,  and  was  every  where  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  rocky  pieei- 
pioes. 

II.  We  may  mention  in  this  region  the  following  places :  1.  NicSpdlis,  toward 
the  northwestern  frontier,  founded  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victoiy 
obtained  by  him  here  over  Mithradates.  It  is  now  probably  represented  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  DnliH.  Of  the  seventy-five  fortresses  built  by  Mithradates, 
Strabo  has  named  only  three,  tnore  important  than  the  rest,  namely,  /iytfira, 
BoBgtBdanzat  and  Synoria,    The  two  former  are  unknown.    Synorim  was  o& 
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the  borders  of  Arm$m»  Maj&Tf  ftnd  appean  to  be  now  Senarnr,  3.  S^ala,  to 
the  Dortheaat,  41  place  of  aome  traffic  and  ooaaequeoce,  from  which  numerous 
roads  branched  off  to  Pontns  and  Gappadocia.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifteenth 
Roman  legion.    Mannert  places  it  at  StAme ;  D*AnviUe,  lees  contaotly,  at  Br- 

zinghan, 

ARMENIA  MAJOR. 

I.  ArmMa  Major,  or  Armenia  Proper,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  part  of  Albania ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  the  remaining  part 
of  Albania ;  on  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor ;  and  on  the  south  by  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria,  and  Media.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  countries  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
its  climate  in  the  higher  regions  is  extremely  cold,  the  summits  of  several  of 
its  mountains  being  coyered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  possesses,  however,  sev- 
eral fruitful  valleys,  and  is  a  fertile  country.  Strabo  speaks  with  praise  of  the 
Armenian  horses.  The  country  was  rich  also  in  precious  stones  and  metals. 
Strabo  speaks  in  particular  of  gold  mines  at  a  place  called  Kambala,  probably  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

n.  Besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  may  mention,  among  the  rivers  of 
this  country,  the  Cyrus,  the  ilraze^^  aodthe  Jtrjani^iJA.  1-  '^be  Cyrus,  now  the 
Kur,  rose  in  the  mounTains  orTJ^fria,  and  after  separating  Armenia  from  Albania, 
emptied  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  2.  The  Araxes,  now  the  Aras,  rose  in  the  range 
of  Antitaurus,  near  the  western  confines  of  Armenia,  and  after  traversing  the 
country,  and  in  a  part  of  its  course  separating  Armenia  from  Media,  joins  (he 
Cyrus  not  far  from  the  mouths  of  the  latter.  On  some  maps  the  Araxes  and 
Cyrus  have  separate  mouths,  whereas  there  should  be  three  for  the  united 
stream.  3.  The  Arsanias,  now  the  Ardjis  or  Arsen,  rose  in  the  range  of  Mount 
Abus,  and  flowing  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction,  fell  into  the 
Euphrates.    It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Euphrates  itself 

in.  The  principal  lakes  of  Armenia  are,  l.Arsissa  Palus,  now  Lake  Wan^ 
haying  a  circumference  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  This  is  the  largest 
one.  The  ancient  name  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  the  fortress  of  Ardsisch, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake.  2.  Lychmtis  Palus,  to  the'  northeast  of  the 
former.  It  is  now  the  Lake  of  Gonkeka  or  Eriwan.  3.  Thosjntis  Palus]  to  the 
southwest  of  Arsissa  Palus,  now  the  Lake  of  Erzen. 

IV.  The  chief  mountains  are,  I.  Montes  Mosehici,  in  the  westi  now  Mesidji- 
Dagh.  2.  Antitaurus,  running  through  the  central  parts  of  the  country.  3.  Mons 
Abus,  between  the  Arsissa  and  Lychnitis  Palus,  and  believed  by  the  natives  at 
the  present  day  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  The  Turks  call  it  Aghri-Dagh ; 
but  the  Persians,  Koh-i-Nuh,  or  "Mount  Noah.**  4.  Montes  Gordytti,  along  a 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  Assyrian  frontiers,  and  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  range  of  Masius.  Both  Mons  Masius  and  the  Montes  Gordyai  cor- 
respond to  what  are  now  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  6,  Mons  Masius,  m  the 
soutliwest,  separating  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  It  is  now  Karajeh-Dagh. 
6.  Niphaies,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Suimnits  being  coyered  with  per- 
petual snow.  They  lie  to  the  southwest,  in  the  district  of  Sophene,  below  the 
Arsanias,  and,  according  to  St.  Martin,  now  called  Mount  Nebud  or  Nebadagan. 

y.  The  early  history  of  Armenia  is  a  confused  mass  of  traditions,  and  the 
Armenians,  as  a  nation,  occupy  no  place  in  the  early  history  of  Asia.  They 
were  subjected  in  turn  by  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Armenia^  became  ^ait  of  the  kingdom  of  Syrisr 
and  so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  Romans  and 
Parthians  fooght  a  long  time  for  the  right  of  giving  a  snccessor  to  the  throne , 
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and  it  waa^vemed  at  one  tune  Iqr  ParthlaD  priiusea,  at  another  by  thoee  wImmb 
the  Bimiana  favored,  antii  Tnjfm  made  it  a*  Roman  prAvinoe.  It  afterward  le- 
ooT«red  iita  indepeadenee,  and  was  under Um  mle  of  ita  own  kinga.  Sapor  io 
vain  attempted  its  eobiectian^  and  ib  nMKiaitwwl  fiee  till  A.D.  650,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabians. 

Places  in  Armenia  Major. 

Armenia  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  distriets,  ot  strategies,  such  as 
Caiarzeney  Ossartne,  Motene,  CoWune^  dco.  The  most  important  places  are  the 
following :  1.  Artaxata  {rd  'Aprdfara),  in  Annenian  ArtoMchad,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  on  the  River  Arazes,  and  a  strongly-fortified  place.  It  was  built  by 
Artaxias,  the  founder  of  the  new  Annenian  monarchy,  after  the  yoke  of  An- 
tiochus  had  been  thrown  off,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  advice  of 
Hannibal.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  plundered,  and  on  one  occasion  burned 
by  the  Romans  under  Corbulo.  Tiridates,  however,  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Ne» 
ronia,  and  it  continued  to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ruins 
are  called  Ardachal.  2,  Arxata^  to  the  northwest,  also  on  the  Araxes,  and  pnb- 
ably  the  earlier  capital.  On  this  same  site  Ptolemy  subsequently  places  the  city 
of  iVozuana,  the  modern  Nackjuvan.  3.  Tigranocfria  (ra  TiypavoKefirayt  or  "  City 
Of  Tigranes,"  to  the  southwest  of  the  ArMtssA  Pahu,  on  the  River  CeiUrUa  or 
Nicephorius,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  and  situate  on  a  height  It  was  built  by 
Tigranes,  son  of  Artaxias,  and  son-in-laW  of  Mithradates,  and  became  a  large» 
rich,  and  powerful  city,  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientals,  but  also  by  many  Greeks, 
and  particularly  by  mapy  Macedonians,  who  had  been  carried  off  from  Cappa- 
docia  and  Cilicia.  Lucullus  took  it  during  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  found  in  it 
immense  riches.  The  Roman  coixm^ander  allowed  those  of  the  Greek  residents 
who  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to  return  to  them ;  but,  though  many  eno- 
braced  this  offer,  the  city  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a  large  and  important 
one.  Its  remains  are  at  Seredt  on  the  Chabur.  4.  ArsamosaU,  or  Armotata^  a 
strongly-fortified  place  in  the  district  of  Sophene,  not  far  from  the  pass  over 
Mount  Taurus  caUed  Cluura,  It  is  now  SinutU.  6.  EUgut^  in  an  angle  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  known  by  Trajan^s  expedition  in  this  quarter.    It  is  now  Bija. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Romans  having  by  treaty  reobtained 
possession  of  the  western,  part  of  Armenia,  where  there  were  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  erected  several  fortresses  to  defend  them.  Some  of  these  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  cities.  Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  Arzen,  the 
modem  Erzeroum,  the  capital  now  of  Turkish  Armenia.  2.  Kars^  now  the  cap- 
ital of  the  pachalic  of  Kars.  3.  Amid(t,  to  the  west  of  Tigranocerta,  now  Di- 
arbeHr,  or  Kara  Amid,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name.  Here  gold  and 
silver  mines  were  found. 

BABYLONIA 

I.  Babylonia^  now  trfUc  Arabia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Susiana  and  Assyria^  on  the  sonth  byiiie  Simts  Persicusj  on 
the  west  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  was  separated  from  this  latter  country  by  what  was 
termed  the  Wall  of  Media,  a  wall  of  baked  hiicky  erected  by 
Semiramis  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Modes 
and  other  nations,  twenty  feet  broad  and  one  hundred  feet  high. 
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II.  BabyloDlia  wm  entirely  Aat  and  allovial  land,  wfaidi,  on 
aocount  of  the  want  of  Tain,  was  watered  from  canals  by  means 
of  hydraulic  machines,  and  was  in  this  way  tendered  extremely 
fertile,  producing  from  two  to  three  hundred  Ibid.  The  prin- 
cipal canals  were,  1.  The  Maarsares  (more  correctly,  perhaps, 
Naarsares),  now  Narsiy  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  above  Bab- 
ylon, running  parallel  to  the  river,  on  its  western  side,  and  join- 
ing it  again  below  Babylon.  2.  The  Naatvncilcha,  or  '<  Boyal 
River^"  drawn  from  the  Enphratee  in  a  southeastern  direction 
to  the  Tigris,  and  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  burden. 
3.  The  PallakdpaSy  irsLWu  from  the  Euphrates  bel6w  Babylon, 
and  extending  into  the  desert  country  tm  the  west,  where  it 
terminated  in  some  lakes. 

in.  The  only  tree  that  flourished  in  this  soil  was  the  palm, 
of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  The  want  of  wood  and 
stone  was  supplied  by  an  inexhaustible  «foundanee  of  olay  for 
making  bricks.  These  were  baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  lime 
they  used  naphtha  or  bitumen,  of  which  there  were  large  fount- 
ains here. 

Divisions,  Inhabitants,  &o. 

I.  BisTLONiA  was  aikcientiy  dhided  into  two  districts,  aamelyj  Babylomm 
Proper  and  CktUiaa.  The  Ibnner  comprised  the  country  extending  southward 
firom  Mesopotamia,  and^  inclosed  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  ChaUUta, 
OB  the  other  hand,  ia  this  its  Mimted  sense,  meant  the  country  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  as  far  into  the  desett  <m  the  west 
as  this  could  be  rendered  fertile  by  irrigation.  Chal(UBa,  however,  in  this  use 
of  the  term,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appellation  when  employed 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  for  then  it  denotes  the  whole  counkiy  of  Babylonia, 
and  by  Ckald(n  are  then  meant  the  whole  race. 

n.  The  mountaineer  Chaldai  of  the  Carduchian  chain  in  Annenm  tofe  re- 
garded by  Gesenins  and  others  as  the  original  stock  of  the  Ohaldsrans  or  Baby- 
lonians. Some  descendants  of  these  mountaineers,  the  Cfuudimi  namely,  of 
the  Old  Testament,  appear  to  haTC  settled  at  a  remote  period  in  the  phiins  of 
Babylonia,  and,  after  haying  been  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  to  have  there  sub- 
sequently fodnded  a  Chaldno-Babylonian '  empire.  The  language  spoken  at 
'  Babylon,  and  which  is  always  called  the  Chaldean  language,  was  of  the  She- 
mitic  stock.  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldean 
empire  was  laid  by  Nimrod  in  the  plains  of  Shiaar.  Hiis  empire  flourished  most 
mider  Nabopolaaaar  and  Nebuchadnezaar,  the  latter  ef  whom  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  captivity  to  Babylon.  The  Chaldsan  empire  ended 
with  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyms,  and  the  rednetioo  of  the  country  to  a  Per* 
sian  province,  B.C.  688. 

III.  The  favorable  position  of  Babylonia,  midway  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Meditemmean,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Golf,  aAd  between  two  nav- 
igable rivers,  rendered  it,  and  its  capital  Babylon,  the  centre  of  commercial 
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commHnication  between  Upper  and  Lower.  Ama.  The  land  trade  was  canied 
on  by  means  of  caravans,  eastward  with  India,  from  which  country  they  im- 
ported precious  stones,  dyes,  pearls,  wood  for  8hii>-building,  and  cotton ;  west- 
ward with  Asia  and  Phcenicia,  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans.  Babylon  itself  was  famons  for  superior  linen,  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  carpets,  which  formed  valuable  articles  of  export.  Maritime  com- 
merce, on  the  other  hand,  was  carried  on,  not  so  much  by  the  Babylonians  them- 
selves, as  through  the  Phoenicians  who  settled  on  their  coasts. 

Places  in  Babylonia  Proper. 

I.  Bab§lo7i,  the  capitarof  the  empire,  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 
Its  founder  is  not  known.  Herodotus  says  that  the  building  of  Babylon  was 
the  work  of  several  successive  sovereigns,  but  among  them  be  distinguishes 
two  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted  for  nu- 
merous improvements.  Babylon  was  bailt  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  length,  which  makes  the  circuit  four 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  above  fifty  miles.  The  walls,  were  of  biick, 
and  fifty  royal  cubits  thick  and  two  hundred  high,  with  two  hundred  and  fiAy 
towers,  and  one  hundred  brazen  gates.  The  Euphrates  ran  through  the  city, 
and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  The  city,  however,  was  by  no  means  thick^ 
inhabited,  a  great  portion  of  the  space  within  the  walls  being  occupied  by 
fields  and  gardens.  In  one  division  of  the  city  was  the  palace,  with  its  hang- 
ing gardens,  that  is,  gardens  laid  out  in  the  form  of  terraces  over  arches.  In 
the  other  division  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  a  building  of  enormous  sise,  con- 
sisting of  eight  stages,  surmounted  by  a  large  temple.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon,  which  he  had  intended  for  the  capital  of  his  en^>ire,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus,  but  was  negleoted  by  him,  and  allowed  to  decline.  The 
founding  of  SeUucia  in  its  vicinity  completed  its  downfall.  The  ruins  at  the 
present  day  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  and  brick-work  intermingled.  S.  Sekvcto, 
on  the  western  bank  of  th^  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Babylon. 
It  was  founded  by  and  called  after  Seleueus  Nicator,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  .  Its  popuhition  is  said  to  have  been  six 
hundred  thousand.^  The  rise  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  proved 
greatly  injurious  to  Seleucia ;  but  it  received  its  death-blow  from  tiie  Romans, 
having  been  first  plundered  and  partially  consumed  by  them  in. the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  finally  destroyed  in  that  of  Verus.  The  ruins  of  Seleiipia  and  Ctes- 
iphon are  now  called  El-Madain,  or  "  the  (ti^o)jcities."  3.  Cocke  {JHuxv),  to  the 
southeast,  on  the  Tigris,  and  famed  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  cooatiy. 
4.  Cunaxa^  a  few  mdes  below  the  entrance  of  the  wall  of  Media,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  five  hundred  stadia  from  Babylon.  Here  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  Artaxerzes  Mnemon  and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  younger,  |o 
which  the  latter  lost  his  life. 

Places  in  Chaldjsa. 

1.  Banijfpa,  below  Babylon,  the  seat  of  a  college  or  fraternity  of  Chaldean 
astronomers,  called  from  it  Borsippeni.  It  was  famed  for  its  linen  manufactoie. 
Here,  too,  large  bats  were  smoke-dried  and  eaten.  Reicbard  makee  it  answer 
to  the  modern  Cufa,  D'AUville  and  Mannert,  however,  place  it  near  Stmtm. 
2.  Vologetia  or  Vologetoeertay  to  the  southeast,  built  by  the  Parthian  Vologeses, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Nero  and  Vespasian,  with  the  view  of  injuring  Se- 
leucia.   Mannert  makes  this  place,  and  not  Borsippa,  answer  to  Cm/«.    3.  Or- 
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ckde  or  Urehdtt,  to  tlie  soutbeast,  the  seat  of  another  aBtronomieal  college.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  **  Ur  o(  the  Chaldee8»'*  BiODtioDed  in  Scriptore 
as  the  native  place  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  4.  Teredon  or  DiridotUt  west  of 
the  PasitigriSf  the  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
was  a  depdt  for  frankincense  and  other  Arabian  products,  and  is  now,  perhaps, 
Dorak.  6.  Afamia^  in  the  southern  extremity  of  what  was  called  the  island  of 
Mestne^  an  insular  tract  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  canal  termed  NaAtmakluit 
or  "  the  Royal  River/'  already  mentioned.  ThMMetent  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  island^of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Apamea  answers 
to  the  modem  Conu.  6.  Charax  Spasinu  (Xopo^  Ziraoivov),  selected  by  Alex> 
ander  as  a  port,  and  subsequently  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince  named 

Spasines. 

• 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  TIGRIS  AND  INDUS. 

ASSYRIA. 

I.  Assyria,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term^  was  a  provinee 
of  the  great  Persicui  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  and  answers  now  to 
a  part  of  Kurdistan.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Amie- 
niaj  on  the  east  by  Media  and  Sustanoj  on  the  west  by  Mes^ 
opotamia  and  part  of  Babylonia^  and  on  the  sonth  by  the  re- 
maining portion  oi  Babylonia. 

IL  Assyria  was  mountainous  in  the  north  and  east.  It  was 
a  well-watered  country,  however,  and  consequently,  for  the  most 
part,  productive.  Its  chief  and  boundary  river  was  the  Tigris^ 
besides  which  Ptolemy  mentions  particularly  three  rivers,  name* 
ly,  the  LycuSy  CapruSj  and  Crorgus.  The  Lycus  is  the  same 
river  which  Xenophon  calls  Zahatusy  now  the  Zab  Ala,  the 
U{^er  or  Greater  Zab  ;  while  the  Caprus  is  now  the  Zab  As- 
fal,  the  Lower  or  Lesser  ZoA.  The  Gorgus  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Sillas  of  Isidorus,  and  Delas  of  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  and  is  now  the  Diala.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
OyndeSj  now  the  KeraJi;  the  Physcusj  now  the  Odoan  or 
Odomeh;  and  the  ^smcuius  or  Bumalusj  now  the  Chasir, 
running  by  Gaugamela.  This  last-mentioned  river  is  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Greater  Zab  ;  aU  the  rest  flow  into  the  Tigris. 

III.  The  province  of  Assyria  was  subdivided  into  several  dis* 
tricts,  of  which  the  principal  were,  1.  Aturia^  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Greater  Zoi.  The  name  Aturia  appears  to  be  a  mere 
dialective  variety  of  pronunoiatian  instead  of  Assyria,  and  the 
district  thus  designated  was  probably  the  central  point  from 
which  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  subse- 
quently spread.  2.  Adiabency  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Zab.    3.  ApollbniatiSy  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Zab.    4.  Cha- 
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lonUiSj  to  ihe  east  of  the  praoeding.  .  5.  SMaeetUy  the  territcny 
around  the  city  of  Bittace.     6.  Satrapine^  in  the  extreme  sontfa. 

History  op  Assyria. 

AssTBiA,  taken  in  a  more  extended 'sense;  means  the  Assyrian  Empire,  com- 
pnsiog  not  only  the  province  jast  mentioned,  but  also  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  and  several  countries  of  Western  Asia.    The  early  history  of 
this  empire  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  our  only  certain  source  of  informa- 
tion being  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  information  which  even  this  affords  being 
limited  and  incidental.    The  legend  of  Ninus,  and  his  warlike  queen  Semiramis, 
as  given  by  Diodorus,  does  not  belong  to  the  period  of  anthentic  history,    llie 
Hebrew  chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  us  in  the  dark  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era. 
From  this  time  downward  the  names  of  several  Assyrian  kings  are  mentioned, 
the  earliest  of  whom  is  Phul,  contemporary  with  Menahem,  king  of  Israel. 
Another  of  these  moiiarohs,  named  SahnanasBar,  contemporary  with  Hosea, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judea,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(B.C.  722)  by  what  is  termed  the  Assyrian  captivity.    The  last  monarch  of  As- 
syria was  Sardanapalus,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians  under  Arbaces  and  Belesis.    Sardanapalus  was  the  thirtieth  in  sue 
cession. ffom  Niaus,  according  to  the  common  account..    The  brilliant  discover- 
ies which  have  recently  been  made  by  Layafd,  have  thrown  much  light  on  va- 
rious obscure  parts  of  Assyrian  history,  and  if  these  discoveries  be  followed  up, 
as  is  now  extremely  probable,  by  new  researohes,  much  of  the  history  of  As- 
syria, as  it  is  now  received,  will  have  to  be  re- written.    Layard  thinks  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  that  there  were  two,  if  not  more,  distinct  As- 
syrian dynasties ;  the  first  commencing  with  Ninus,  and  ending  with  a  Sardana- 
pidus  of  history ;  and  the  second,  including  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Scriptores, 
and  ending  with  Saraeus,  Ninus  II.,  or  the  king,  under  whatever  name  he  was 
kQown,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  combined  armies 
of  Persia  and  Babylon. 

PxiACEs  IN  Assyria. 

1.  Ninus  (7/  Ntyof),  the  Ninive  of  Scripture,  and  capital  of  the  Aissynan  empire. 
It  vras  situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Greater 
ZaJbj  and,  according  to  one  account,  was  founded  by  Ninus,  the  early  Assyrian 
monarch.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  still  larger  city  than  Babylon,  and  its  walls 
to  have  been  one  hundred  feet  high,  ai^  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  pass 
abreast  There  were  also  on  the  ramparts  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  high.  Ninive  appears  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  on  the 
downfall  of  Sardanapalus,  bat  to  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  Cyaxares, 
the  father  of  Astyages,  luog  of  the  Medes.  At  a  later  period,  another  city  of 
the  name  of  Ninus  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  quarter,  but  whether  on  the 
site  of  the  earlier  one,  or  in  its  vicinity,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  opinion  advanced  by  Mannert  and  others,  that  there  was  also  a  city  named 
Nians  below  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  is  altogether  untenable.  The  niiiiB 
of  Ninive  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul;  but  the  recent  and  very  remarkable  discoveries  of  La- 
yard,  in  excavating  the  mounds  not  only  at  Kouyunjik,  opposite  Mosul,  but  also 
at  Nimroud,  lower  down  the  river,  together  with  those  made  by  Botta  at  JCfar* 
sab^,  have  led  to  some  doubt  respecting  the  particular  locality  of  this  onoe 
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celebrated  capital,  tliough  they  confinn,  howeTcnr,  tlie  01)1111011  that  it  was  sitta- 
ated  on  the  l^il  bank  of  the  iTigris,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Greater' Za6^ 

2.  Gaugamela,  to  the  southeast,  a  Tillage  near  the  River  Bumadus,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  was  fought  the  finti  battle  between  Alexander  and  Ba- 
rias.  This,  however,  is  called  in  history  the<  baltlo  of  ArUU,  tfoax  the  city  of 
that  name»  in  which  Parius  had  established,  his  head-quarters,  and  which  ^nee 
gave  name  to  the  fight,  though  five  hundred  stadia  from  the  battle  field.  Gau- 
gameU  is  said  to  have  signified  in  Persian^  "  the  camera  abode,"  and  to  hav^. 
been  so  calted  be<:aase  Darius  Hystaspis  pUieed  here  the  cancel  on  which  he 
had  escaped  in  his  Scyihi^  expedition,  having  appointed  the  revenue  of  cer- 
tain villages.fQr  its  maintenance.  .  3.  Arhela^  the  chief  city  of- eastern  Adiabe- 
ne,  and  in  the  district  called  from  it  ArhetUU.  ^It  is  now  ArhU.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  iC  under  the  bead  of  Gaugameia.  4.  Af6Udma\  the  capital  of  the 
district  AjfcUaniaiia.  b.ArUmka^  to  the  south,  caHed  by  the  natiTes  Ckudatpr. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  ^hp  modem  S^hrhan.  .  6.  SittSce,  to  the  northwest, 
near  the  Tigris,  and  the  capital  of,  the  district  Sittaeene^  7.  Ctenphan,  on  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Sekmia.  It  was  at  first  a  small  village,  but  th6  <»iQp  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs  bieing  frequently  pitched  her^j  caitsed  it  gradually  to  become 
a  large  city,  jand  finally,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  epainre.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Saracens  in  A-D.  637.  Thtf  ruins  of  ibis  place  and  of  Seleueia  asa  now 
oalled  Al  Modain,  or  *f  the  (two)  cities."  -     . 

I.  SuMc^na,  also  called  £(««»>,  wias  the  itame  given  by  ibb 
Greek  geographers  to  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  jBa%- 
Ionia  and  PersiSy  and  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Medtdj.wiioa 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  northern  part  Wds  mount- 
ainous,  and  enjoyed  a  temperate  climate ;  but  the  southern  por- 
tion, along  the  shore.of  the  gulf,  was  exceedingly  hot9  being  ex-< 
posed  to  the  west  and  south  winds,  while  the  mountains  toihe^ 
north  ai^d  east  kept  off  ever^  cooling  breeze.  Tbe  country  was 
not  thickly  settled,  and  had  btit  few  cities.  It  comprehends 
pretty  nearly  the  modern  Shnzistan. 

n.  Among  the  rivers  of  Susiana  we  may  mention,  1,  The 
Choayfes,  falling  into  the  United  stieaips  of  the  Euphjraites  and 
Ti^is.  .  It  is  now  the  Kerkkak  or  Kerah,  This  river  ran  by 
Sttsa^  the  capital  of  the  country.  Its  waters  were  remarkable 
for  their- clearness  and  purity,  and  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  of 
no  other.  Wherever  these  monarchs  went,  they  were  attended 
by  a  number  of  four-wheeled  carriages,  dhtwn  by  mules,  in 
which  the  waters  of  this  river,,  being  first  boiled,  were  deposit- 
ed ill  vessels  of  silver.  3.  The  EultBus,  called  in  Scripture 
Ulaij  and  regarded  by  some  as  the  same  with  the  Choaspes. 
Others,  however,  make  it  answer  to  the  modem  Kurany  which 
unites  with  the  Dizf^l^  the  ancient  Cophrates,    3.  "fhe  Be-^ 
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dpphofi)  called  by  Pliny  the  Hedypnus.    It  is  supposed  by  fiome, 
though  witboTlt  any  good  reason,  to  be  the  modern  Jerahi, 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  oountry  were  called  Strni  or  Ctf* 
m,  and,  aocording  to  the  ancient  writers,  belonged  to  the  Syr- 
ian stock,  and  spoke  the  Syrian  language.  Those  who  dwelt 
iii  the  plains,  or  level  oountry  to  the  south,  were  a.peaoeful 
and  agricultural  race,  .living  for  the  most  part  in  villages.  The 
moimtaineers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  warlike  and  independ- 
ent people,  owing  no  subjection  to  the  Persians,  and  oftentimes 
even  exacting  payment  froiu  the  Persian  kings,  when  these 
passed  through  their  mountain  defiles  from  Susa  to  Persepolis. 

Places  IN  Susiana: 

1.  Sasoi  in  Scripttire  JSusan^  the  capital,  in  the  dvBtrict  of  Cissia,  On  the  east 
embai^k  of  the  River  Choaape*,  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,,  without  walls, 
but  having  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  named  MemnMt  or  Memnorteum.  It  was 
the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  ^f  Persia,  their  summers  being  spent  ^t  Ecbat- 
anOf  in  the- cool,  inountainoos.  country  of  Media.  It  was  also  one  of  the  royal 
treasuries,  and  Alexander  found  a  lar^e  amount  of  wealth  here.  The  name 
Su*a  or  Susan  is  said  to  meap  *'  a.lily,*^and  the  city  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers  which  grew  in  its  vicinity.  .  Great  difiS- 
culty  exists  with  regard  to  ita  site  at  the  present  day,  .modem  scholars  being 
^vided  between  Sm-  and  Shuuter ;  the  former,  however,  appears  to  have  the 
better  oliim.  The  ruins  present  the  appearance  of  numerous  irregular  mounds, 
with  a  great  tdmolus  representing  probably  the  site  of  the  citadel.  The  whole 
circuit  of  these  remains  is  about  six  or  seven  miles.  2.  SeUwiai,  in  the  d^trict 
of  £lymais,.on  the  Hedyphon,wid  probably  the  same  with  the  SeU  of  Ptolemy. 
Its  site  is  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  modem  SiUtanabad.  3.  Azora,  also 
in  Elymai's,  a  viUage  containing  rich  and  celebrated. temples  of  Venns  and  Diana. 
It  nvas  near  the  modem  Djairsum. 

PERBia^ 

I 

I.  Per  sis  or  Persia  j  called  in  Scripture  Paras,  ajid  by  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  ymix^s^Fars  or  Farsistan,  is  used  in  two 
significations ;  first,  as  applying  to  Persia  Proper j  or  the  coun* 
try  originally  inhabited  by  the  Persians ;  and,  secondly,  as  de- 
moting the  Persian  Empire. 

n.  PersiSy  or  Persia  Proper^  was- bounded  oii  the  north  by 
JHfedia  and  Parthia^  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  on  the  west  by 
Susianay  and  on. the  southwest  and  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
The  country  included  within  these  limits  is  as  large  as  modem 
France..  The  .so:uthern  j>art,  near  the  coast,  is  a  sandy  plain, 
almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  the  pestflen- 
tial  winds  which  blow  from  the  Desert  of  Varmania;  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast  the  ground -rises,  and  the  interior 
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of  the  country  is  interi^eoted  by  numerous  mountain  ranges. 
Thk  part  of  Persia  wfts  the  on^nal  ^tkt  of  the  conquerors  of 
Asia,  where  they  were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation. 

ni.  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  Araxes,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Parcetaceni,  Aowiag  by  Persepolts,  where  it 
receives  the  MeduSy  coming  from  Media,  and  'emptying  into  a 
salt  lake,  now  the  Lake  of  Bakhtegan^  to  the  southeast  of  the 
city.just' mentioned.  The  Araxes  is  now  the  Bend^mir;  and 
the  Medus,  the  Fanoar  or  Schamior.  2.  The  CyruSy  ilowipg 
by  Pasargadee^  and  now  probably  the  SJior. 

IHTHABITANTS,    HiSTORV,  &C. 

.  1/  Turn  Peroians,  oq  account  of  the  vaiiety  of  their  soQ,  were  pardy  nbmades, 
partly  agricuhurists.  Herodotus  enumerateB  four  nomadic orherdamen castes, 
three' ^ricultutal,  and*  three  warrior  t^astes.  Thesb-  last  were  called  the  Pa- 
gafgadiatj  MaraphUi  and  Maapii.  Of  these,  the  Pasargad^e  were  the' noblest,  to 
the  chief  clan  of  which,  called  the  ActOBm^idai  the  royal  family  of  Persia  be- 
longed. ,.,  I 

II.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Persians  wer^  originally  called  Aruti^  which  word 
^  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  ilrtt,  the  original  name  of  the  Medes,  and 

Axyot  the  word  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Brabmanio  religion  are  designated 
in  Sanscrit.  The  same  root  occurs  in  Aria  and  uirtano,  from  the  latter  of  which 
the  modem  Persian  name  iran  seems  to  be  derived. 

III.  At  the  earlioat  period  of  which  any  trace  is  preserved,  Persia  appears  to 
haTe  formed  merely  a  province  of  thi»  great  Assyrian  empire.  On  the  disruption 
of  this  empiro  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Medes.  The  Median  yoke  waa-' 
broken  by  Cyrus,  who*  laid  the  foundation'  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  which 
his  successors- gradually  enlarged,  until  it  embraced  the  larger  portion  of  Asia, 
together  with  ITbrace  and  Macedonia  in  Europe,  and,  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the 
neighboring  country  of  Libya.  This  empire  was  overthrown  by  Alexander,  on 
whose  death  Persis  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  SeUucidcR.  It  was  wrested  fron^  them 
subsequently  ty  the  Parthians,  aiid  from  these  last  it  afterward  passed  into  the 
handii  of  the  Sassanida,  or  new  Persian  dynasty. 

■  ^         .  ■ 

Places  in  Persis. 

1.  PasatgadafA  very  ancient  city,  apd  the  royal  residence  pretions  to  the 
ibunding  of  Persepolis.  It  is  said  tb  have  been  built  by  Gyms  after  his  victory 
over  Astyages  the  Mede,  which  he  gained  near  this  place.  The  kings  of  Persia, 
according  to  Plutarch,  were  consecrated  here  by  the  Magi,  and  hero  also  wa» 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  The  position  of  Paisargadie  has  been  a  subject  of -much  dis- 
pate.  Many  modern  writers,  following  Morier  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  have  been 
disposed  to  place  it  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of  Murgkab,  about  filly  .miles  north- 
east of  iPersepolis.  Lassen,  however,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  look  for  it  to  the 
^  southeast  of  Persepolis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dardhgherd  or  Farsa.  2.  Persejh 
dlis,  the  capital  of  Persia,  situate  in  an  extensive  plain  near  the  junction  of  the 
Araxes  and  Misdus.  The  Greek  writers  speak  of  its  citadel,  surrounded  by  a^ 
tjriple  wall,  and  containing  within  its  inclosure  the  royal  treasury,  palace,  aad 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.    The  palace  was  burned  by  Alexander  in- a  fit  of  intox- 
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ication,  and  the  city  was  plundered  tiy  the  Macedonian  Mldiety.'  PevBepolit 
not,  however,  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion,,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  is  men* 
tioned  by  subsequent  writers  as  still  existing ;  and  even  in  a  fa|ter  age,  nnfder 
the  sway  of  Mohammedan  prmces,  this'city»  with  its  name  changed  to  J»falftcr, 
was  their,  qisual  place  of  residence.  Oriental  historians  say  t^t  the  Persian 
name  for  Persepolis  was  likewise  -Istakhar  or  Estakhar,  The  ruins  of  Persepo- 
lis,  or,  rather,  a  part  of  them,  are  now  called  TckU-Minar,  that  js,  "the  forty  (or 
many)  pillars,"  and  are  daecrfbed  in  Sir  IL  K.  Porter's  Tisvels.  3.  Oaha,  an- 
other royal  lesidence,  near  Pasargade.  4.  AMpadamtkf  probably  the  modem  It- 
pahan.  , 

I.  Carmanior  was  a  lai^  province^  having  Per  sis  on  the, 
west,  Credrosia  on  the  east,  the  Persian  Oulf  and.  Mare  Eryth- 
rcdum  to  the  sonth,  and  Parthia  on  the  north.  It  answers  to 
the  modern  Kerman,  together  with  the  easternmost  portion  of 
Laristan  and  Moghistan^  The  oountry  was  little  known  i^ 
the  anoient  Greeks  and  RoiQans,  tiieijr  aoqnaintance  with  it 
being  derived  merely  from  Alexander's  maroh  through  it  to  In- 
dia, and  .from  the  oircumstance  of  the  Seleuoids  having  h^ld 
a  part  of  it  subsequently  under  their  sway. 

11^  The  northern  part  was  a  desert;  the  remainder  of  die 
oountry  the  anoients  represent  as  extrenidiy  productive;  espe- 
pially  in  grapes,  yielding  clusters  of  these,  more  than  two  feet 
long.  The  other  products  were,  gold  in  one  K)f  tiie  rivers,  silver, 
copper,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  corn,  salt,  together  with  abimdance 
of  asses* 

Places  xn  Carmania.  ' 

Amono  the  places  in  Carmania  deserving  of  mention  we  may  merely  paitictt- 
larize  here,  1.  Cwrmana^  the  chief  town,  some  distance  inland,  and  now  Kkarmat, 
S.  Harmusay  in  the  district  of  Harmozia,  on  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Golf,  near  the  modem  Minau.  Hie  promontoxy  of  Harmozon,  near  this 
place,  is  now  Cape  Kuhutek.  The  ancient  name  of  Hermuza  was  oornipted  in 
time  to  Ormuz,  and  became  the  modem  and  well-known  name  of  the  island  an- 
ciently called  Organa,  lying  off  this  coast.  3.  Sidodone,  on  the  coast,  toward  the 
western  frontier,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  lived  and  stiD 
live  on  fish.  It  is  now  Lundje.  Among  the  islands  off  the  coast  we  may  name, 
1.  Organa,  now  Ommz,  illready  mentioned.  %  Cataa,  sacred  to  Neptone  and 
Yenns,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  poast  brought  yearly  offerings ;  now 
KUch  or  K€iin\  Ss  O^acUt,  a  large  and  firnitfol  i^nd,  containing  the  ^mb  of 
King  Erytbrfls,  who  onc^  ruled  over  all  these  shotes,  and  after  whom  the  Mfttf 
Erythrmim  was  named.    It  is  now  Dsjisme  or  Kkishme. 

GEDBOSIA. 

I.  Oedrdsia  lay  between  Carmania  and  India^  having  the 
Mare  Erpthraeum  on  the  south,  and  running  baok  as  far  as 
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Aria  on  the  tu>rth.  The  noirthem  part  was  mountainons^  and 
tolerably  produotive ;  but  the  &puthem  portion,  lying  along  the 
eoast,'was  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  desert.  The  whole 
country  answers  to  iJie  modern  Me/craUj  one  of  th^  provinces 
^{  Beloochistan. 

IT.  Aooordmg  to  Steabo,  the  southern  part  of  G;edrosia 
abounded  in  luromatics,  especially  nard  and  myrlrfa.  The  coast 
was  inhabited  by  .the  Ickthyoph&giy  a  name  given  to  thesd  tribes 
by  the  Greeks^  from  their  living  entirely  on  fish.  They  were 
a  different  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  nvdre  north^n  parts^ 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Arii. .  ;  . 

in.  The  army  of  Alexander  marched  through  southeru  6e- 
drosia  oh  their  return  from  India,  and  sufTored  great  hardships 
from  soaroiiy  oC  water  and  from  the  columns  of  moving  sand. 
The  annies  of  Semiramis  and  Cyrud,  long  before  this,  are  said 
to  have  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  same  causes, 

.    MEDIA* 

I.  Media  was.boanded  on  the  north  by  Armewia^  on  the  sontfa 
by  Susiana  and  Persis,  on  the  west  by  Assyria^  and  on  the 
east  by  Parthick.  It  answers  now  to  AzerHjan^  Shirvan^ 
Okilatty  the  western  half  of  Mazanderan^  and  the  northern 
part  of  Irc^k,  It  was  divided  into  three  great  districts,  name- 
ly,  Southern  or  Great  Medtay  Media  Atropatenf^^  or  the  north- 
western  part,  and  Northern  Media.  ^         . 

n.  The  knoient  writers  with  one  voioe  extol  the*  productive- 
ness of  Media,  especially  of  the  district  of  AtroptUene.  li 
yielded  grain,  honey,  oranges,  citron,  salt,  wine,  figs,  silphium, 
exoellent  horses,  jcb.  Its  great  produotivenese,  together  with 
its  excellent  and  numerous  population,  and  also  its.  being' de* 
fended  on  every  side  by  mountain  chains,  tnade  Media  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  On  the 
northern  borders  ir^  the  chain  of  Mons  Caspiuls  ;  on  the  weet» 
ern  and  southern,  that  of  Mons  Parachoathras ;  on  ihe  east, 
that  of  Mom  Zagrus  ;  and  branohing  off  trom  this  in  a  north- 
vrestem  direction  was  Mans  lasdmut.  The  rivers  were  unim- 
portant. In  the  northwestern  part  oi  the  country  was  a  large 
salt  lake  ddled  Spauta^  now  the  Lake  of  Urmi. 
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Inhabitants^  History,  &e. 

I.  ^ccoBo^No  to  Heroddtus,  the  Medes  were  originally  called  ilrtt,  a  w^itf 
which  CQntai09  the  same  voot^as  Ar4<eiy  (he  ancient  name  of  the  Persians.  Me- 
dia orijgfinally  formed  'part  of  the  Assyrian  empix^e,  btit  its  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  is  given  so  diflerently  by  Helt)dotas  and  Ctesias  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  latter  must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  eastern  Asia. 

II.  According  to  thci  account  of  Herodotus,  there  were  four  kings  of  Media, 
namely,  1.  Deiocea,  who  feigned  B.C.  710-657.  2.  PkraorteSf  B.C.  667-685,  who 
greatly  extended  the  Median  empire/ subdued  the  Persiajis,  and  many  other 
nations,  and  fell  in  an  expedition*  against  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh.  3.  Cyax' 
ttres,  B.Q.  635-^95,  who  completely  organized  the  military  force  of  the  empire, 
and  extended  its  boundaries  as  far  west  as  the  Halys.  '  He  also  took.  Nineveh, 
and  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  4.  Astyagetyfi^C  595-560,  who  was  de- 
throned by  his  grandison  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  province. 

..  '  Pipages  in  Great  ATedia. 

1.  Ecbataiuij  or,  more  correctly,  AgbMtanot  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  found- 
ed by  Deioces,  and  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Onm- 
t€9.^  It  was  bttflt  on  a  conical  kind  of  bill,  and  consisted  of  seven  inidosures  or 
waUs^  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  each  of  a  different  color,  the  sixth  being 
silvered; and  the  seventh  gilt.  Eebatana,  being  m  a  high  and  moontainous  coun- 
tiy,  was-a  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  sobsequentty' 
of  the  Arsacide  or  Parthian  kings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sassanian  or  new 
Persian  dynasty.  It  existed  as  a  large  and  fortified  city  down  even  to  the  cloee 
of  the  fourth  century.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  mKidism  Htatmian.  2.  Rh&^a^ 
to  the  northeast  of  Echatana»  and  near  the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  the  largest 
city  in  >f  edia.  Seleucus  Nicator  rebuilt  it  on  its  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  changed  the  name  to  Eurbpus.  It  was  again  destroyed  iir  the 
Parthian  wars,  and  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  who  Called  it  Ataada.  It  still  exiafted  im 
the  Middle  Agee  under  the  name'of  /toi,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  th^ 
Tartars.  This  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the. book  of  Tohit,  ds  the  place  where 
many  of  the  Jews  resided  who  had  be^n  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser- 
Near  Rhagae  was  the  Nissan  plain,,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  which 
were  considered  in  ancient  times  the  best' in  Asia.  Adrian  informs  us  that  there 
were  fifty  thousand  horses  reared  in  t|}is  plain  i&  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that 
there  were  formerly  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  '3.  BagtMtbia, 
to  the  southwest  of  Ecbatana,  on  the  great  commercial  road  leadiBg  from  the 
latter  city  to  Ctesiphon.  •  'It  is  now  BekUtun.  The  name  BagiaUma  is  said-te 
mean  **  the  place  of  the  Bagas,"  or  pities,  and  ih  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was 
Mount  BaguUmui^  which  the  Greeks  made  sacred  to  Jupiter.  This  mountain 
is  ROW  more  cAortectly  termed  the  **  sacred  rock  of  Behistun."  According  to  the 
anciehts,  it  had  the  figure  <^  Semtramis  eut  upon  it,  with  a  Syrian  iascriptioD. 
Major  Rafrlinaon,  however,  has  placed  the  matter  recently  in  its  true  light,  and 
has  shown  the  inscription  onthe  rock,  which  is  in  cuneiform  characters,  to  have 
been  executed  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and'to  be  intended  to  mark  not  on^r 
the  progress,  but  the  permanent  establishment  of  his  power.  The  sculptaied 
figures  represent  Ormuzd,  the  Persian  deity,  Darius,  and  his  vanquished  fiiee. 

Places  in  Atropatene. 

AtropatcrUf  or  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country,  ^derived  its  name  fiMi 
Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death'  of  Alexander*  madia 
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himself  independent,  and  took  the  ti^  of  king,  whieh  hts  successors  eqjbyed 
for  a  loog  period.  •  We  have  here^  1*.  Gaxa,  tt^e  chief  citjr;  on  the  eastern  sid^ 
of  the  Lake  Spauia^  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atropatene.  It 
was  destroyed  l^  Shah  Abbas.  .  Oaa^lay  between  the  present  Tabris  (or  Tau- 
h'tez)  and  MwnA>  3/  PkrtuUa,  or  Prodtpdy  to  the  aoutheast,  a  Ibilified  place, 
situate  on  a  height^  and  the  winter  residence  of  the  kings.  Its  site  is  a  few' 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  ArdebU,  In  the  southwestern  part  of  Atropatene  was 
the  district  of  MaHanet  inhabited  by  the  Matiani,  with  whom  the  Carduehi  and 
V  CaspU  were  connected.  The  principal  places  here  were,  1.  NandCf  now  8dma»» 
%  Naaada^  neat  the  defile  now  celled  I>trb€Hd-fu$t ;  and,  dl  Alinzth  near  the 
modem  Toimir. 

NORTH  MEDIA. 

Of  this  district  little  is  known.  It  was  occupied  by  several  w&rlike  and  in- 
dependent tribeir,  among  whota  we  may  name,  1.  The  CaspH,  among  the  Montes 
Caipiiy  between  the  riTers  Gambyses  and  CyTus*  2.  The  Cadtuii,  a  powerful 
and  warl&e  tnbe  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  their  coast  $toodCi/ropolis,  prob- 
acy the  modem  Reshd,  3.  The  Drihifees,  below  the  River  Amardus,  now  the 
Sefid'Rud.  4.  The  Anariaea,  tor  the  "east,  near  Hyrcania.  They  possessed  an 
oracle,  the  revtiations  of  which  were  made  to  persons  in  their  sleep.  5.  The 
Mardi  or  Anuardi,  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  tribe,  in  the  vfcinity  of  the  former, 
and  teiy  annoying  to  all  the  tribes  around  by  reason  of  their  predatory  habits. 

'»  •  •  '. 

'  ,  ARIA. 

I.  This  extensive  province  w$s  bounded  on  the  north  by  ilfar- 
giana  and  Bactriana^  on  the  west  by  Parthia^  on  the  sbuth  by 
Gedrosia]  and  on  the  east  by  India.  Un,dei:  the  n^me  of  Aiia, 
therefore,  in  thk  extended  sense,  are  inclnded.  both  the  :Paro- 
pamisadiB  and  the  province  of  Arachosia^  so  HheLt  Aria  thus  an- 
s^frers  to* part  of  Chorasan,.nea,Tly  all  Sedjestan^  together  with 
Afghanistan.  ,  , 

II.  The  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  very  pro- 
duotive,  and  yielded  in  particular  a  very  good  kind  of  wine.. 
Gold  and  precious  stones,  especially  sapphires,  w«re  also  fiimid 
here,  in  the  Sariphi  Mantes,  now  the  Mouiitainfl  of  £laAar,  and 
in  Mans  BagouSy  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Paropamisus,  now  thie 
Of  ountains  of  Ckmr. 

HI.  4inong  the  rivers  of  Aria  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
Arius,  now  Heri-Rudy  which  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  2.  The 
Brymandrus^  now  the  Hilmend,  flowing  into  the  Aria  PabiSj 
now  the  Lake  of  Zarrah.^  3.  The  Arachbtusy  now,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  Urghundab,  a  tributary- of  the  Hilmend. 

IV.  The  more  ancient  capital  of  Aria  was  Artaioanaj  on  the 
River  AriuS)  and  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  later  capital 
Alexandrea  Ariana,  founded' by  Alexander,  or,  more  probably. 
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naiQed  ia  honor  of  him.  The  site  of  this  latter  city  is  neieir  the 
modern  Herat,  Aria,  as  here  used,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  later  and  moje  extensive  Arianay  which  ooiiq>rised  tbe 
eastern  portion  of  those  coimtries  which  form  the  high  land  of 

Persia.  '  v.     ' 

>  • 

Divisions,  ^c,  of  Aria. 

1.  DrangidnAt  in  tbe  southwestern  qoarter  of  the  coiuitiy,  and  borderug  oa 
Gedrosia,  Carmania,  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  Parthia.  Its  prinoiinl 
tribes  were  the  Zarangi  or  Zarangctiy  and  the  Ariagpa>  The  chief  town  of  the 
Zarangi  was  Prtfphihasia,  on  the  Erymaodrus,  or  HUmend,  not  far  from  .the  mod- 
ern Zarend  or  Zdrang.  The  Aria$p/CB  lay  to  tfie  south  of  the  former|  and  were 
also  called  J^uergeta,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Penslan  appeliation  bestowed 
upon  them  for  the  aosistan^e  which  they  had  offered  to  Cyrus  in  his  mareh 
through  the  deserts  of  Carmania. .  Their  chics'  town  was  Anaapi^  near  the  pras- 
ent  Pulki,  to  the  south  of  Dushak. 

2.  Arackosia,  a  rich  and  fruitful  land  on. the  frontien  of  Iadia»  called  by  tlie 
Parthians  "White  India**  ('Ivdutif .XevK^),  on  account  of  the  white  inhahitaiits 
that  migrated  hither  from  Oxus.  Some,  howeTer>  restrict  this  latter  name  to 
the  district  Qf  Chorene,  which  Seleucus  had  given  up  to  Sandrocottns»  and  where 
white  inhabitants  therefore  were  ruled  o^er  by  an  Indian  king.  The  principal 
city  at  first  was  Araehotut,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Ccfiten,  and  which 
VfBS  built,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Semiramis.  Tbe  latter  capital  was  Alexandria 
or  AUsanireopoUk^  on  the  River  Arachotiu.  Its  site  must  have  been  near  Gun- 
data,  according  to  Mannert. 

3.  ParopamUada,  a  name  given  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Pa- 
ropamisus.  They  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Bactriana.  This  eountiy  was 
the  key  to  Persia  fcom  India.  The  cities  here  were,  1.  Ortaafona,  called  also 
Comrs,  probably  the  modern  Caiul  .  Three  nN|ds  met  here,  a  northein  one 
from  Bactria,  and  an  eastern  and  a  southjsm  one  from  India.  Hence  the  spot 
was  also  termed  i  U  Bdicrpuv  rploSoc.  ,  2.  AUxaadrea,  a  militaiy  colony  of  the 

Macedonians.    3.  Oauzaea,  now  Gluuina,  on  the  River  DUen. 

..  -'  .  .  • 

PABTHiA. 

'  I.  Parthia^  called  by  Strabo  and  Adrian  ParthytBa  {Jiap- 
OvaXa)^  meant  originally  the  tract  of  country  bounded  pn  the 
north  by  HyrcafUa^  on  the  west  by  Media,  on  the  south  by 
Persis  and  Carmania^  and  on  the  east  by  Aria.  When  taken, 
however,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  tbe  term  Parthia  denotes 
all  the  countries  included  in  the  later  Parthian  empire. 
.  n.  Parthia,  in  its  limited  sense,  was  a  country  partly  mount- 
/^inous  and  partly  a  sand-waste,  with  a  few  fruitful  valleys  inter- 
spersed. It  never  formed,  therefore,  a  separate  province  under 
the  Persian  dominion,  but  was  attached  to  Hyrcania ;  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  as  the  parent  country  of  a  race  who  established 
in  after  days  a  powerful  and  exte^nsive  Asiatic  empire. 
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DlYISIONSJDF    THE    CoUWTEY,    &0. 

1.  Comishiei^tL  jdistrict  in  the  northwest,  still  called  Comw.  Its  chief  town 
was  TagA,  in  the  range  of  Motint  Labuta^  and  now  thA  capitfd  Bameghan. 
2.  Barthyeney  more  in  the  centre,  and  the  primitiye  settlement  of  the  race.  Here 
was  Heektompflany  the  capital  of  Parthia.  Its  name,  probably  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  some  native  term,  arose  from  the  cironmstance  of  all  the  roads  from  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  proTinces  of  ihe  later' Parthian  empire  meeting 
in  this  irface.  Through  the  district  of  Parthyene  flowed  the  ZiobertM  or  Stiba- 
tes,  now  Adseki-Su,  into  which  empties  the  RMdagusi  and  then  the  united 
waters  too]c  the  name  of  Choaires.  3.  Choarene,tL  fruitful  region  on  the  west- 
ern borders,  and  the  pleasantest  portion  of  Parthia.  Its  chief  town  was  Apaxnea 
Rkagiana,  bttilt  by  the  Greeks.  4.  ApavarcUtiHi  or  ApawrteiUt  in  the  southeast. 
Here  was  Dfirtium,  a  yety  sdrong  city,  founded  by  Anaoes  I.^  and  now  probably 
Dehi-MuhamnUd. 

Parthian  History. 

i.  Thb  Parthikns  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Juatin, 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scythian  language, "  banished"  or  <*^xnes."  At  first 
they  were  subject  to  the  Persian  monarcbyi,  afterward  to  Alexander,  on  whose 
death  they  espoused  tlib  cause  of  Eomenes,  and  afterward  became  subject  soc'* 
cessively  to  Antigonus  and  the  Seleucidfe,  until  about  B.C.  256,  when  they  threw 
off*  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  were  formed  into  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  ruje  of  Arsaces  I.,  firon^  whom  the  succeeding  kings  received  the 
title  of  Arsacidie.  .  •     , 

.  II.  The  reign  of  Arsaoes  was  the  l>eginning  of  the  great  Parthian  empire, 
which  was  gradually  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the 
west,  and  the  Bactrian  in  the  northeast ;  arid  at  length  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  Gulf  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  divided  into  eighteen  satrapies.  This  empire  lasted  frou)  B.C.  256 
tb  A.D.  226,  when  it  yielded  to  the  new  Persian  empire,  or  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
sanidde. 

HTltCAHIA. 

I.  Hyrcdnia  v^as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of 
Scffthia,  on  the  south  by  Parthiaj  on  the  eiast  by  Margiana^ 
^d  on  thid  west  by  the  Caspitm  Sea  and  part  o{ Media,  It  was 
surrounded  by,  and,  for  the  inost  part,  a  mountainous  oountry, 
exoept  the  part  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  This  latter 
portion  of  Hyreania  was  very  fertile,  phxlucing  grapes,  figs,  and 
corn  in  abundance.  The  mountainous  parts  were  covered  with 
forests,  containing  numerous  wild  animals,  especially  tigers. 
Bees  also  abounded  here,  and  thd  wild  honey  was  extremely 
plentiful. 

n.  Strabo  says  there  Were  several  towns  in  this  coimtry, 
and  names  the  most.imjportant  of  them,  but  their  position  can 
not  be  ascertained.  Anrian  mentions^  Zadracarta  ad  the  cap- 
ital, the  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  Carta  oi  Strabo,  and  the  Sy-* 
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rinso  of  Polybius,  this  l^st  being  {»roh^Ij'the  Greek  translation 
of  its  name.  Some  make  it  an8;v7Qr  to  the  modern  Jorjan  or 
Gt^k(m^iim\hQdAioiA$ter.aJ}adi  but  this  seems  doubtfol.  . 

HAR<}IANA. 

Margidtia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oas^s  and  the 
deserts  of  Scythia^  on  the  west  by  Hyrcania  and  PartfUaj  on 
the  &outh  by  Aria^  and  on  the  ea^  by  Bactria.  It  comprised, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  portioji  of  Chomsan. 
The  Roman  prisoners  taken  by  the,Parthians.atthe  defeat  of 
Crassus  were  transplanted  to  this  province.  The  oonntry  was 
partly  produotive  and  partly  a  sterile  waste.  It  was  famed  for 
its  wine  and  its  large-sized  clusters  of  graf»es. 

The  chief  river,  and  from  which  the  country  derived  its  name,  was  the  Mar- 
guSf  now  the  Murghab  or  Meru-Rud,  rising  in  the  Montes  Sariphi^  and  falling 
into  the  Oxus.  The  capital  city  was  AnHochia  Margiana,  built  by  Antiochns 
Soter  on  the  site  of  an  .earlier  city  named  AUxandrea,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Alexander!  but  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  It  was  situated  in  a  pleasing 
«nd  fertile  di^trictj  on  the  banks  of  the  Mai^gus,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Here 
the  Romans,  taken  frgm-.^rassus's  army,  weife  placed.  It  is  now,  according  to 
Man'nert  and  Droysen,  Meru-Rud  or  MawruUchak ;  but  more  probably,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Matori  or  Schah  Djehan.  -  Besides  this  place  we  may  mention 
Nuaa,  to  the  west.  The  adjacent  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  native 
district  of  the  famous  Nisean  horses  of  Media,  to  which  Hitter  country  the  breed 
would  seem  to  hav^  been  transferred  by  the  Median  kings. 

,    .     ■■  • 

BACTRIA 

I.  Bactria  or  Bactri&na  was  bounded  cm  the  north  by  Sog- 
diana,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Oxus ; ,  on  the 
west  by  Margiaita^  on  the  south  and  east  by  Aria.  This 
country  was  one  of  considerable  extent,  partly  barren  and 
waste,  but  ill  naany  parts  of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the 
Oxus  a4d  its  tributaries,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy 
raqe,  who  yrere  reckoned  iamong  the  be£(t  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  Persia  afteor. Bactria  became  a  Persian  province.  It  answers 
now  to  the  modern  Balkh. 

II.  The  principal  river  was  the  Oo^s,  now  the  Amoo  or  /t- 
hon  (p.  606),  among  the  tributaries  of  which  may  be  named, 

1.  The  Dargidus  or  Bactrus,  now  the  Balkh  or  Adirsia  Dschas. 

2.  The  Artamis,  now  the  Dakash,  flowing  into,  3.  the  Zarias* 
pis  J  now  probably  the  Zuhfab. 
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Places  in  Bac'tria. 

1.  Bactra,  the  ca|utal  city,  aitaate  on  the  River  Bactrus,  and  now  Balkk. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  make  ita  earlier  name  to  have  been  Zariaspa,  but  Arrian  and 
Ptolemy  more  correctly  distinguish  t>etween  the  two  placed.  2.  Zaria^^t  oow 
probably  ffuzarasp.  BurHes  is  in  favor  of  Schehr  Subz,  3.  Aomut,  next  to 
Bactra  the  moat  important  city  of  the  land.  It  had  a  strong  and  loft^  oitadel. 
Mannert  errs  in  making  Aomus  the  citadel  of  Bactra.  Wilson  regards  the  name 
Aomus  as  of  Sanscrit  origin  (Awirana),  and  meaning  **  an  inc^osure''  or  <«-8to<;k- 
ade." 

History  op  Bactria.- 
I.  Off^  fiaetna  little  is  Mewn  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Mfu^doniaos  uoder 


Alexander.  In  the  re^  of  Daiiqs  Hyataspis  the  Bactrians  paid  a  tribute  to 
that  monarch  of  three  hundi^d  and  aixty  talents.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  there 
were  Bactrians  in  the  anny  which  ha.led  against  Greece.  The  province^  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of  Persia  down  to  the  time  Of  Darius  Co« 
domannus.  In  the  final  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  at,  the  battle  of 
AiMa,  there  was  a  body  of  Bactrians  in  his  service,  who  were  under  the  com-  • 
mand  of  Beseus;  the  ^trap  of  Bactria. 

n.  After  the  conquest  of 'Bactrifli  by  Alexander>  he*  built  a  city»  which  he  gave 
to  his  Greek  mercenaries,  and  to  such  of  the  Macedonians  as  were  unfit,  iVom 
age  or  wounds,  for  longer  service.  Such  was  the  foundatiop  of  the  Greek  col- 
ony of  Bactria,  to  which  yolunteers  from  the  neighboring  countries  were  ad- 
mitted. This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest  settlement  of  Greeks  in  Bactria ; 
for  the  first  Darins  .transported  thither  k  number  of  Gjneekd  from  Barce,  in  Af- 
rica ;  and  the  Branchida  ak|o,  from  Ionia,  were  planted  here*  by  Xerxes.    • 

III:  From  the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.C.,  to  B.C.  255,  Bactria  formed  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors,  and  was  governed  t>y  lieu- 
tenants. About  the  last-mentioned  date,  Theodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  of  Syria,  as^med  the  government,  and  founded  an  empire  which  lasted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  A  difTerence  of  opinion  jsxi^ts  as  to  the  names  and 
numbers  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  during  this  period.  The  most  correct 
list  is  that  which  has  been  given  by  Bayer,  in  his  **  Historia  Regni  GrcBcorum 
Ba^riani;'  PetiopoL,  1788. 

SOGDIAHA 

S^gdiam^  lay  betweeh  the,  upper  Oxus  dJoA,  the  upper  lux- 
artes,  by  which  ktter  river  it  was  separated  from  Central  Asia. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Scythia  and  the  Oxii  Montes^ 
and  on  the  eaat  by  the  Montes^ Comedo,  It  comprised  the 
gteater^part  of  the  modem  Turkestan^  and  also  the'  kingdom 
of  Bukhuray  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  latter 'of  which  is 
still  called  Sogd^  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  paradises 
of  the  Eaart 

The  river /(Mur/M,  now  the  Sir^  has  already  been  described  (p.  606):  Among 
its  tributaries  tnay  be  mentioned,  1.  The  D^miur,  now  Margkmdn.  -  2.  The  B^- 
<aiUf  now  the  Fertan.  Among  the  cities,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  coun* 
try,  the  following  deserve  notice :  1.  Maracandfif  leas  correctly  Paracanda,  now  i 
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Samareani,  on  the  River  Polytitnetug,  now  the  Sogi.  3.  CyrackaUt  the  last 
city  of  Cyru8*8  dominions  in  this  quarter,  situate  to  t)ie  northeast  of  the  former, 
in  the  mountains  about  the  laxslrtes;  It  was  built  by  Cyrus,  and  had  a  strong 
citadel.  Alexander  destroyed  the  ^ace,  but  it  was  tf  flierward  rebuilt  3.  (?*«■» 
between  the  preceding  and  AUxandrea  Ultima.  It  was  plnndered  and  destroyed 
by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander.  4.  AUxttndred  VUima  ('AAefdv^lpeca  i^jt^r? ),  oa 
the  laxartee,  founded  by  Alexander  as  a  protection  for  his  domtnions  in  tiuB 
quarter- against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and  peopM  with  Grecian  anxilia- 
ries  and  worn-out  Macedonian  Teterans.  '  It  stood  near  She  modem  Khodjemi. 
6.  AUxandrea  Ortano,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Oxna, 
near  the  spot  where  the  modem  Karschi  stands.N 

The  mde  and,  for  the  most  part,  free  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  laxaites  and 
Oxus,  and  in  the  mountains  between  thoee  streams,  were  divided  into  two  races. 
The  Dakm  or  Ikut,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxos,  and  in  the  desert  towwd 
the  Caspian  Sea,  were  Tartar  tribes,  Turkomans,  dco.  The  Maaaag^eim  wad 
Saca,  in  the  east,  occupied,  the  foraier  the  country  of  the  Kirgiak  Tartan,  ttue 
lattev  LUtU  Bukharia,  dtc.  The  Sace  were  nomads,  and  the  aBoestors,  probably, 
of  t}ie  modem  Afghan*.  The  Persians  appear  to  have  given  the  name  of  8ae^ 
to  aU  races  of  Tartar  origin,  and  that  of  MattagtUt  to  thoee  of  Mongt^  origin. 

(B.)    SOUTHKASTB&N  A8IA. 
INDIA. 

I.  India  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scythia  e^ra  Inutum 
and  part  of  Serica^  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Sims  and 
.  the  Eastern  Ocean^  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Erytkruntmy  and 
on  the  w»8t  by  the  Mare  ErythnBunt  and  Aria,  It  was  di* 
Vided  by  Ptolemy  the  geographer  into  two  great  parts,  namely. 
Indict  intra  Oangenij  or  India  west  of  the  Gangesi  and  India 
extra  Oungentj  or  India  east  of  tiie  Ganges*  Under  this  latter 
name  was  included  what  answers  now  not  only  to  the  remain- 
ing patt  of  India,  but  also  Thibet^  the  Birman  Empire^  Ava^ 
Sumatra^  Java^  &c. 

n.  Among  the  mountains  of  India  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
range  called  Paropamtsusj  and  now  Hindu  Cushy  coming  in 
from  the  northwest,  and  separating  bidia  in  that  quarter  from 
Bactria.  2.  Emodi  Mc^es^  the  eastern  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  ofHimwu^ 
leh.  Zi  InuiuSy  running  on  from  the  Emodi  Monies  into  the 
remote  east,  and  separating  India  from  Scythia.  It  is  now,  in 
part,  the  Himalaya  range  or  Himmaleh  Mountains. 

m.  Among  the  rivers  of  India  may  be  named,  1.  The  IndMS 
(p.  605).  2.  The  Ganges  (p.  605).  3.  The  Mophis^  now  the 
MJiye  or. Mahiy  flowing  into. the  Barygazenus  Sinus  cat  Golf 
of  Cambay.  4.  The  Namadus,  now  Nerbuddahy  flowing  into 
the  same  gulf.    5.  The  Nanaguna^  now  the  Tapteei  flowing 
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into  the, same  golf.  6.  Tb«  Ckctbiris^  now  the  Cauerpy  opp- 
tying  into  the  Sinus  Ojangeticus  or  Ba^  of  Bengal.  -7.  The 
M(Bs6luSj  to  the  north,  novf  the  Krishnah  or  Kistnah,  '  8.  The 
GoariSy  now  the  fxodaverp.  9.  The  MandctSy  now  Mahamult 
dp.  10.  The  DoafifUj  now  Ava^  on  the  easrtem  side  of  the 
Sinns  Grangetious.  11,  The  Dortus,  now  Pegd.  12.  The 
Serusy  now  ilfe/»a2»,  emptying  into  the  Sif^us  Magnus  ox 
Oulf  of  Si(^in. 

Inpia  how  far  known  to  the  Western  Nations. 

I.  CoxMVRor  between- In^ia  and  the  western  nationa  of  Asia  appears  to  hate 
been  carried  on  firom  the  earliest  historical  timesi  .  Thia  trade  appears  to.  have 
been  carried  on  by  meaoa  of  the  Arabians^  who  brought  thfB  produce  of  India 
fjTom  the  Malabar  ceast  to  Hadramaut  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Arabia,  br  to 
Gcrra  on  the  Persian  QvAf,  from  which  places  it  was  carried  by  means  of  cara- 
vans to  Petroi  ^here  it  was  purchased  by  Phoenician  merchants.  A  great  qna^  . 
tity  of  Indian  articles  was  also  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  Ciree^m  or  Thapiaetu^^^nd  thence  carried  across  the  Syrian  desert 
into  Phoenicia.  The  conquest  of  Idum«a  by  David  gave  the  Jews  possessioD 
o^  the  harbors  of  £lath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  shipe 
sailed  to  Opbir,  which  was  probably  an  emporium  of  the  African  and  Indian 
trade  ip  Arabia. 

II.  The  koQWled^te  whicb  the 'Greeks  possessed  respecting  India  prev;iouft  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  was  but  scanty,  being  confined  to  the  parts  west  of  the 
Ganges.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  merely  relate  what  they  had  collected  from  the 
Persians,  whose  monarchy  Darius  Hystaspis,  had  penetrated  into  the  Panjcib ; 
such  are  the  descriptions  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  that  cotintxy,  its  finj8  wools, 
the  hpld  and  strong  dogs  of  the  Panjab,  the  crocodiles  of  the  Indus,  d&c. 

III.  The  expeditioh  of  Alexander  (into  India  first  gave  the  Gi^eeks  a  correct 
idea  of  the  western  parts  of  that  countijy.  Alexander  did  not  advance  farther 
than  the  Hyphaais ;  bid  he  followed  the  cours^  of  the.  Indus  .to  the  ocean,  and 
afteirward  sent  Nearchus  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocei^i  as  far  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  The  Panjab  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Alei^ander's  invasion, 
by  many  independent  nations,  who  were  as  distinguished  for  their  courage  as. 
their  descendants  the  Rajpoots. 

IV.  After  the  de^th  of  Alexander,  Seleuoua  made  war  against  Sandracgttus, 
king  of  the  Prasii,  a  powerful  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  the  first 
Greek  who  advanced  as  far  as  that  river.  'This  SandracotUis  is  ph>bably  the 
Chandragupta  of  the  Hindus.  Miegasthenes,  and  aft^r  him  Daimachus,  embas- 
sadors of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  resided,  for  many  years  at  PaHbothrot  the  capital 
of  the  Prasii,  which  stood,  probably,  near  the  modem  Patna.  From  the  work 
which  Megasthenes  wrote  on  India,  later  writers,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  s^ch  as  Strabo  and  Arrian,  appear  to  have  derived  their  principal,  knowl- 
edge of  the  country. 

'  y.  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  possessed  of  India  beyond  papd  Ctf 
tnorin  was  exceedingly  vague  and  defective.  Strabo  describes  <the  Ganges  as 
flowing  into  the  sea  by  one  mouth ;  and  though  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of  Indian 
nations,  which  had  not  previously  been  mentioned  by  any  .Greek  or  Roman 
vrriter,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  ofany  part  of  India  except  the  descrip* 
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tton  of  the  western  coast  by  Arrian.  Ptoletny,  who  lived  about  one  hondFed 
years  later  than  I^iny,  gives  ds  the  names  of  many  towhs  on  the  Qoromandel 
coast  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  the  eailiest  writer  who  attempts  to  describe 
the  conntries  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges ;  bot  there  is  great  difficnlty  in  detenn- 
ining  the  positioa  of  any  of  the  places  enomerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  error  he  niade  in  the  fonn  of  the  peninsola,  which,  according  to  him, 
stretched  in  itK  length  fhmi  west  to  east  instead  of  from  north  to  sooth.  Ptol- 
emy appears  to  have  derived  his  infoimation  from  the  Alexandrine  merchants, 
who  only  sailed  to  the  Mcdabar  coast,- and  could  not,  therefore,. have  ^any  aoco- 
rate  knbwledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  still  less  of  the  oounfries  be- 
yond the  Gangesv 

From  what  has  been  remarked,  our  notice  of  places  in  India  nmst  of  neoessl^ 
be  a  very  brief  one.    la  giving  them,  we  shall  foUow  the  two  main  divisiuDs. 

Places  in  India  intra  Ganobm. 

1.  Nagaroj  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  now  Nagar.  .  It  was  also  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ny»a  and  DionyMopoLii.  %  Taxila,  to  the  northeast,  the  residence 
of  King  Taxiles  when  Alexander  invaded  India.  Some  make  it  answer  to  the 
modem  Attock^  but' incorrectly.  3.  Caspira,  to  the  northeast,  the  capital  of  the 
Caspirai,  whose  country  answered  to  a  part  of  Caschmire.  4.  BucephMU,  on  the 
Hydaspes,  founded  by  Alexander  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  JBUcephalos  died 
of  old  age.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modem  village  of  Jfwig.  5.  Nk^tM^ 
oil  the  same  river,  and  opposite  Bucephala.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  here  over  Poros.  The  jrqins  are  probably  those 
at  Uiinagiir.  6.  AUxdndri  Arpt,  altars,  twelve  in  number,  erected  by  Alexan- 
der on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  progress  eastward. 
'  7.  Matlorum  IfettopolU,  the  capital  of  the  ifoZft,  a  people  with  whom  Alexander 
,  came  into  contact  when  descending  the  In4us.  It  answers  probably  to  the  mod- 
ern Moultan.  The  Oxydraca  were  lower  down  the  river,  at  the  attack  on  whose 
capital,  probably  the  modem  Outchf  Alexander  endangered  his  life.  8.  PaUaUy 
in  the  island  or  delta  of  PaUaltne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Its  site  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  modem  Tatta.  The  country,  from  PaUalene  upward,  along  both 
banks  of  the  Indus,'  was  called  Indoecythiay  from  the  Scythian,  tribes  which  had 
settled  there  after  they  had  overthrown  the  Bactrian  empire.  The  Sinus  Camiki 
or  Irintu,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  now  the  Golf  of  Cuieh.  We  then 
cpme  to  the  peninsula  of  Lariee,  now  Guzerai,  the  gulf  below  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  coast  below  this  was  called  Daehinabades,  from  ^- 
ehanoM,  "  south,"  the  Sanscrit  daJachinOj  whence  is  derived  the  modem  name 
Deccan. 

On  the  eastem  side  of  the  peninsula,  passing  by  TaprohaiUf  now  Ceylon,  whidi 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  other  Indian  isles,  we  U^ay  name,  1.  CMkiy 
now  CoHaiooTf  with  the  Cory  Promoniorium  near  it,  now  Hamanan  Kkor,  and 
whence  comes  the  modem  name  Corottiandel  given  to  the  whole  coast.  Inland 
was  the  kingdom  of  Pandion,  famed  for  its  pearl  trade.  The  Sinus  Agicriau 
is  now  Pqlk^s  Bay.  2.  Malanga,  now  Madras.  "S.  Maliarpka,  now  Maliapur. 
4.  Masolia;  a  district'  famed  for  its  diamond  mines.  Above,  on  the  coast,  were 
the  Calinga,  whose  name  is  .still  preserved  in  that  of  the  niodem  city  of  CoHn- 
gapatam.  5.  Gangty  the  capital  of  the  Gangarida^  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
•  Ganges,  near  its  mouth,  and  a  great  mart  for  cotton  stuffs,  nard,  Chinese  wares, 
dtc.  Above  the  Gangaridae  were  the  Prasiiy  whose  capital  was  Palibotkra  (in 
Sanscrit  Pataliputra),  the  residence  of  Sandracottus.    The  position  of  this  city 
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has  been  modi  diapated.  {lobinson  plaeeB^  it  at  AUuhtcM,  but  Reimel,  more 
corr^tly,  in  the  neighb<yt|iood  of  Patna,  near  the  eonflaence  of  the  Gangeaand 
the  Sane,  the  ancient  Sonus  or  Erannabcag. 

Places  in  India  extra  GANOEiff. 

India  beytfad  the  Gaagea-was  very  little  knowQ.  What  waa  called 'the  island 
of  Ckryse  corresponds  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Ava;  and  the  Aurea  Cherstme^ 
susy  either  to  Malacca^  to  D*AnvilIe,  Rennel,  and  Mannert  think,  or  tO'the  south-  (" 
em  part  of  Pegu,  as  Goaselin  and  some  othiers  maintiiin.  We  may  name,  be* 
aides,  1.  Pentipi^,  to  the  south  of  the  modem  CandeL  2.  Taeosanna,  pow ' 
AxTocen.  3.  TanuUa,  a  trading-place  on  the  western  coast  of  Ptgv,  now  Batbr 
ban.  4.  Birobcj  near  the  modern  Tavay,  in  Siam.  6.  Tacola,  in  the  Aurea  Cher- 
soneau$.  ^.  Sahanna,  a  trading-place,  nedr  the  modern  Tantan  Vdha,  7.  Bar 
UmgOj  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  noted  place  for  pirates.  •  8.  Caruuha^,  capital  of 
the  Doom, 

Islands  of  India. 

^  I.  ^Taprdbaifty  now  <  CeyUm.  Ptolemy  says  it  waa  also  caUed^  SaRct,  and  that 
this  last  was  the  native  denomination  of  the  island.  In  Sanscrit  writings  it 
is  called  iMnha^  '*holy''  or  <<  resplendent ;"  in  the  Singaleseaorkals,  SUihalQr 
dwgot  or  *<  the  island  of  lions.^'  The  Arabs  name  it  Sertndib,  whiob  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  genuine  name,;  and,  the  Portuguese,  Sdanj  whence  our  Ceylon. 
•  n.  JabadU  Jjns^im,  Qow  Java.  The  anoient  name  signified,  according  to  Ptol* 
emy,  "  Barley  Ishind;^*  in  cbnaequence  of  its  great  fertility  in  this  species  of 
grain.    The  same  writer  says  that  it  also  yielded  gold. 

11^.  .Satyrorum  huulit  ires,  now  Borneo,  Palavfont  and  Celebes.  Ptolemy  says 
the  inhabitants  had  the  fozm  of  Satyrs,  whence  the  name  of  the  islands.  . 

IV.  Mamidct  Insula  decern,  now  the  PkUippme  islands,  named  from  their 'in- 
Ivibitanta  the  Msmola,  who  were  anthropophagons.  .      ^    . 

TilEE  country  of  the  ^naB,  according  to  Ptolemy/ was  bounded 
on- the  north  by  Serica,  on  the  west  hy  ^India,  and  on  the  east 
by  unknown  regions.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  Cambodia^ . 
Cochin-China^  &c:  Even  in  these  early  periods,  entrance  into 
the  country  was  forbidden  to  foreigners,  so  that  Ptolemy  only 
knew  of  their  chief  place,  Acadara^  probably  the  modern  Lao. 

There  was  also  another  nation  named  Since,  to  the  east  of 
Sericay  who.  were  probably  settled  in  Shen^si^  the  most  west- 
erly province  of  Chinarj  iniitiediately  adjoining  the  great  walL 
In  this  province  was  a  kingdom  called  THny  which  probably 
gave  name  to  these  Sina, 

2.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

sarmatia  asiatica. 
Sarmatia  Asiatica^  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cifiu 
merian  Bosporus^  the  Palus  MceotiSj  and  the  River  TanaU  or 
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DoHy  which  last  sqNurated  it  froio  Sarmatia  Europea,  already 
described  (p.  235) ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Buxine  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  range  of  Caucasus,  separating  it  from  Colchis, 
Iberiay  and  Albania;  ot  the  west  by  tiie^Caspianj  the  lower 
part  of  the  Rha  or  Wolga,  and  Scythia  inira  Imaum  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  The  country  was,  for  the 
most  part,  either  mountainous,  or  else  oousisted  of  broad  steppe- 
lands,  over  which  roamed  aomerous  nomadic  tribes.  The  in* 
habitants,  however,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Palus  Mtsotis 
were  of  more  settled  habits,  and  supported  themselves  by  agri- 
culture and  fishing. 

Principal  Tribes. 

*  * 

Bmnlicai  SarmaUt  (Baai^tiialoi  Xapfidroi),  around  the  Bources  oC  the  Rha,  and 
the  same,  probably,  witii  the  Royal  Scythians  of  Herodotus.  S.  IRfpophigi,  or 
feeders  on  horse-flesh,  to  the  east.  3.  PhtkirophSgi,  or  feeders  on  fir-cones,  to 
the  east  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Rha.  4.  Ptrierhidiy  a  powerful  tribe  on  the 
7«fMt«,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  PaLu9  Maolit.  5.  Siracem  or  Sirmd^ 
another  powerful  nation,  who  sent  to  King  Pharnaces  twenty  thousand  horse  as 
anziltaries.  Their  capital  was  C/tpe,  and  they  are  probably  still  represented  by 
the  Ctfcsftiasf,  who  fled  before  the  Alans  and  Huns  into  the  fbstnesses  of  Cau- 
casus. 6.  Aorsi,  a  still  more  important  nation,  the  Adorti  of  Tacitus.  In  Stra- 
bo's  time  they  roted  in  the  more  northern  parts  near  the  Don.  They  resided 
originally  on  the  northweslem  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  had  in  their  hands  the 
whole  of  the  transit  trade  in  Indian  and  Babylenian  wares,,  which  they  conreyed 
westward  on  camels  to  the  Palu*  MooHm,  after  receiTing  them  from  the  Baotrian 
and  Indian  merchants,  who  brought  them  down  the  Oxtis  and  laxartts.  7.  Mmoi^, 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pahi^.M€toH$.  They  were  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous small  tribes.  S.  AcA^t,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Cnldne,  fiibled 
to  have  been  descended  from  a  band  oiAchai  who  settled  here  after  the  Trojan 
war.  9.  Henidchi,  to  the  ehst  of  the  forjner,  fabled  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
band  of  Spartans,  left  behind  here  by  the  Argonauts. 

Plaobb  in  Sarmatia  Asiatiqa. 

1.  PUyuMf  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  its  northeastern  extremity,  and 
of  Grecian  origin.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Heniochi,  but  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  an  important  fW>ntier  city.  3.  Sinda,  a  commercial 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  beloogiog  to  the  Sindi  or  SinHei.  3.  O^rgifpia,  inland, 
the  capital  of  the  Sinii,  4,  Phanagbria,  to  the  north,  on  the  Boeponis,  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  city,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  opposite  to  Pamticap^um 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  became  subsequently  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bosporus,  and  the  staple-place  of  all  the  wares  brought  down  the  Paliu  Mao^ 
tU  for  the  pepple  of  Caucasus.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  sixth  century  hy  tbe 
Huns.  6.  TanaiSt  a  flourishing  oommercial  city,  at  the  southern  mouth,  of  the 
River  Tanais,  and  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Palu»  MitoUs.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a  great  mart  for  all  the  surrounding  tribes, 
who  here  exchanged  peltries  and  slaves  for  wine,  clothing,  Ac.  It  fell  at  last 
un<lBr  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  on  attempting  sabsequeot^  to 
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free  itself  f^om  the  yoke,  was  destroyed'  by  Pol6mo»  the  oontemporary  of  Aa- 
gustus  and  Ti)>eriu8.    It  was  afterward  rebQilt,4)at  never  attained  to  its  former 

prosperity. 

■•  .  -  . 

COLCHIS. 

Colchis  was  bouikled  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  Caucasus^ 
on  the  south  by  Armenia^  on  the  east  by  Iberia^  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Euxine.  It  comprised  not  only  the  modern  ilTm* 
greliay  but  also  a  part  of  Imtreti.  The  country  was  very 
fertile,  and  abounded  in  timber  well  adapted  for  ship  building, 
in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  in  flax.  The  inhabitants  were 
famed  for  their  linen  manufactures,  which  formed  a.  considera- 
ble article  of  export.  The  name  of  Colchis  appears  in  the  early 
legends  of  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Inhabitants,  Flacbs^  &c. 

1,  AccoBniNo  to  Herodotus,  the  Colchi  were  originally  from  Egyptj  and  forihed 
part  of  the  anny  with  which  Sesostris  invaded  Scythia.  The  carled  hair  and 
swarthy  complexion^  howeyer,  on  which  the  historian  relies  principally  in  sup- 
port of  his  position,  no  longer  exist  in  modern  Mlngrelia.  Rittet,  with  much 
more  probability,  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Colchi  from  India.  Numerous  petty 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers,  forming  in  the  aggregate  the 
Colcbian  nation.  Of  these  the  Lati  may  be  mentioned  here,  since  their  name 
was  afterward  applied  by  the  Komans  to  the  Oolchians  in  general,  and  fron\ 
them  are  supposed  to  be  descended  the  modern  Lazes,  in  LazettarL 

2.  Hie  chief  river  of  Colchis  was  the  Phasis,  ali'eady  mentioned  (p.  606). 
Among  the  more  important  cities  wei^  1.  Dioscuriat,  on  the  coast,  an  old  Mi- 
lesian colony,  and  the  centre  of  traffic  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  Under  the 
Romans  It  took  the  name  of.Sebastdpdlis.  3.  Saraffanaf  to  the  southeast j  a 
strong  fortress,  in  a  narrow  pass  on  the  confines  of  Iberia,  through  which  flowed 
the  Phasis.  It  is  now  Scharapani,  3.  Phasitf  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  River 
Pbasis,  near  its  mouth,  and  founded  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  afterward  incor- ' 
porated  in  Pontus.  4.  ^a,.  inland,  the  fabled  reisidence  of  King  ^Eetes,  father  of 
Medea.  It  was  said  to  have  been  situate  on  the  River  Phasie,  and  was  sought 
to  be  identified  with  the  later  Male.  5,  ArehaopdlUt  the  later  capital  of  the  whole 
country,  in  the  fertile  and  very  populous  district  of  Muehireiisi  on  the  confines 
of  Iberia.  It  was  situate  on  a  steep. rock,  accessible  only  on  one  side,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  6.  Outatinum,  a  frontier  fortress  on  the  Phasis,  now  Kefn- 
tais,  capital  Of  the  modern  Imtreti. 

IBERIA. 

Ib&ria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus^  on  the  south 
by  Armeniaj  on  the  west  by  Colchis^  and  on  the  east  by  Al- 
bania. It  ieinswers  nearly  to  the  present  Georgia.  The  an* 
oient  writers  describe  t^e  country  as  extremely  fertile,  well 
peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  as  having  made  some  progress  in 

Yt 
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civilization.  The  central  part  was  a  plain,  watered  by  the 
Biver  Cyrus  and  its  branches.  LucuIIus  and  Pompey  first 
carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Iberia.  Eutropius  says  that  the 
King  of  Iberia  paid  homage  to  Trajan,  who  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  king  to  the  neighboring' country  of  Albania. 

Places  in  Iberia. 

1.  Hamumea,  on  the  River  Cifrut,  near  the  modei^  Digoli.  2.  Seumara,  on 
*the  "RiYer  Aragutt  now  Samihawro^  near  Teflu.  3.  Juroeipaach  {'lovpoeiiradx),  a 
strong  fortress,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aragus,  and  commanding  the  p^ss  called 
PyliB  Caucasia  (less  correctly  PyUg  Caspia)  leading  through  the  range  of  Cau- 
casus from  the  modern  Mosdok  to  TeflU,  ^  It  is  a  narrow  yaQey  of  four  days' 
journey.  Pliny  calls  the  pass  an  enormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  a  long 
•opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  dose. 
Thd  pass  is  now  called  Dtariel, 

ALBANIA 

Albania  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  the 
east  by  the  Cnspian^  on  the  west  by  /den'a,' and  on  the  south 
by  Arme\iia^  It  answers  now  to  Daghestan  and  Lazestan, 
The  Romans  Were  best  acquainted  with  the  southern  part^ 
which  Strabo  describes  as  a  kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility 
aiid  mildness  of  climate  gives  it  the  preference  to  Egypt  Tra- 
jan's expeditions  made  the  northern  and  mountainous  part  bet- 
ter known. 

Inhabitants,  Places,  &c. 

1.  Albania  evidently  derives  its  name  from  its  mountainous  character  in  the 
northern  and  central  part8,«the  root  of  the  term  being  the  Celtic  Alpk  or  Alb  (p. 
168).  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  of  8k:ythian  origin,  probably  a  branch 
of  the  MfutagtUt^  9lvlA  the  progenitors  of  the  European  AUad. 

2.  Among  the  places  in  Albania  we  may  bame,  1.  Gatara,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  to  the  north  of  the.  mouth  of  the  Cyru*,  near  the  ni^tha  sources  of  the 
modern  Baku,  2.  Albana,  on  the  coast,  north  of  the  River  Albanu*,  3.  Cc- 
fMckiOj  now  Skamackiat  in  the  modern  HchiriDfui.  4.  Chahaia  or  Cabalaca,  near 
the  Albanian  pass,  or  Pyla  Albania.  This,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  is 
now  the  pass  ofDerbend,  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  seems  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  make  it  a  defile  passing  through  the  territoiy  of  Ooma-Kian, 
along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan. 

SCYTHIA 
I.  Thk  term  Seythia  was  originally  given  to  a  part  of  Europe,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  restricted  to  that  country.  This  Seythia  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  square,  of  which  each  side  measured  fouir  thousand  stadia,  one  side  being  two 
thousand  stadia  from  the  hter  to  the  Boryathenes,  and  two  thousand  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Palus  Maotis,  both  measurements  being  along  the  coast ; 
and  another  side  being  four  thousand  stadia,  measured  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Melanfihlani.    There  is  considerable  dificulty  in  determining  the  boundaries  of 
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the  Seythia^  of  Herodotus';  but  it  may  be  said  in  geoeral  tenns  to  have  com- 
prised tbe  soatheastern  part  of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Monntains  and, 
the  Tandis  or  Don. 

II.  BifTerent  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these  iScythians;  but  the 
statement  which  Herodotus  Considered  the  most  probable  ascribed  to  tbem  an 
Asiatic  origin.  According  to  this  account,  they  were  driven  from  their  settle- 
ments to 'the  north  of  the  Arazee  by  the  Massagets,  and,  after  crossing  that 
river,  descended  into  Europe,  and  drove  out.  the  Cimmerians  from  the  oountry 
which  was  afterward  called  Scythia.  The  date  of  their  niigration  into  Europe' 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  tbe  Cimmerians 
into  Lydia  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  their  defeat  by  the  Scythians. 

III.  The  Scythians  seem  to  have  been  a  Mongolian  people  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  Hippocrates  gives  of  their  appearance,  and  Herodotus  of  their  cus* 
toms  and  habits.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  their  gross  and  bloated  bodies;  their 
joints  buried  in  fat,  their  swollen  bellies,  and  their  scanty  growth  of  hair.-  They 
were  divided,  as  tbe  Mongols  have  always  been,  into  various  hordes,  which  were 
all,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  dependent  on  the  horde  of  the  Royal  Scythians, 
who  dwelt^above  tbe  Paliis  Mseotis.  The  general  and  genuine  name  of  the 
Scythians  is  said  to  have  been  Scoloti;  the  name  of  Scythtt  (iKvSat),  or  Scythi- 
ans; was  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  only  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Scythia  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  are,  I.  The  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians  in  the  reign  of  Cy- 
axares  (B.C.  635-595),  and  their  conquest  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Sgypti  which  they  held  for  twenty-eight  years ;  and,  2.  The  invasion  of  Scythia 
by  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  which  the  Persians  were  unsuccessful. 

'  V.  In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lost  all  their  po^i^r.  The  Getae  con- 
quered a  great  portion  of  the  west  of  their  country,  and  the  Sauromat«  pressed 
upon  them  from  the  east.  The  latter  of  these  eventually  obtaijied  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Scythia,  and  gave  tbe  name  of  Sarmatia  to  the  whi^e 
coqntry.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Scythians  had  become  extinct  as  a  people ; 
their  place  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and  the  Scythian 
name  was  confined  to  the  most  remote  and  unknown  tribes  of  the  north. 

Y.r.  The  name  of  Scythia  began  to  be  applied  to  tbe  northern  parts  of  Asia  ^^ 
the  Macedonian  period.  Herodotus  distinctly  separates  from  Scythia  all  na- 
tions east  of  the  Tan^St  such  as  tbe  Thyssageta^  Istedonest  dec,  and  this  fixed 
use  of  the  word  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest  of  Asia. 
But  when  the  Macedonians  found  on  the  laxartes  nations  resembling  the  Scyth- 
ians, they  gave  the  name  of  Scythia  to  this  part  of  Asia,  and  thus  an  Asiatic 
3cythia  was  supposed  lying  to  the  east  of  the  true  one.  This  is  the  Seyihia 
Proper  of  Strabo,  as  the  ancient  Scythia  had  in  his  time  become  Sarthatia. 

VII.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  nan  of  Scyikia  was  given  to  the  country 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Serica.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Hyv 
eania,  Margiana,  Sogdiana,  and  India,  Its  limiu  to  the  north  were  undefined. 
It  waa  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Imaus,  now*  Aliat  and  ChAltat,  a  range  of ' 
mountains  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  lUinalaya.  The  west- 
em  part  was  called  Seythi^^  intra  Imaum,  and  the  eastern  Soythia  extra  Imaum. 

SERICA. 
I.  Serica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by.  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  on  the  east  by 
the  Sina^  on  the  north  by  a  Terra  Incognita,  and  on  the  south  by  IniUa  extra 
Oangem:    It  comprised,  therefore,  tbe  ^modern  Bueharia,  Kot$chotei,  and  a  part 
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of  nortkweMtem  China.  It  it  described  by  the  ancient  wiiten  as  aorrouided 
and  traTeised  b^  mountaina,  aa,  for  inatanee,  th^  MonUs  Aux^Hf  a  part  of  the 
chain  OfAUai,  on  the  north ;  the  Monte*  Asmircn,  the  western  part  of  the  modem 
DorUri  chain,  in  the  central  parte ;  and  tiiie  Montu  Cani,  npw  a  part  of  the 
Khar  a  range,  and  likewise  Mount  Ouaroccfras,  the  eastern  ^Uremity  of  the'£si»* 
di  Montu,  in  the  south.  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  (EchardeSf  probably 
the  modern  SeUnga ;  and,  2.  The  BmUcs  or  Baulisust  now  the  Epcmg-Ho. 
,.  If.  SerUa  means  the  land  of  the  Serea ;  the  appellation  Serts^  howeYer,  was 
not  the  native  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  one  ^en  them  from 
the  silk,  for  thd  manufacture  of  which  their  countiy  was  famous  among  the 
western  nations,  and  which  formed  their  great  article  of  export.  The  root  of 
the  term  is  the  Greek  word  aiip,,  '<  a  silk- worm,*'  itself  probably  of  Oriental 
origin.  The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  silk  into  Europe  did  not  take  pbwe 
lentil  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  some  eggs  of  the  silk^wonn 
were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  two  monks,  who  also  furnished  the  re^iisite 
information  for  the  mode  of  manufacturing  silk.  . 

III.  The  principal  nation  in  Serica  was. the  IssedBnes,  whose  capital  was 
Serat  which  Mannert  makes  identical  with  Singan^  in  the  Chinese  proTfaioe  of 
Shen-ai.    Heeren,  however,  declares  in  ftvor  of  P^Jba. 


AFRICA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  The  name  Africa  was  first  introduoed  into  Europe  by  the 
Romans,  who  gave  this  appellation  originally  to  the  oonntry 
aroimd  Carthage^  the  first  part  of  the  continent  witii  which 
they  beoame  acquainted,  and  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  small  Carthaginian  district  on  the  northern  coast 
Hence,  even  when  the  name  had  become  applied  to  the  whole 
continent,  there  still  remained,  in  Roman  geography,  the  dis- 
trict of  Africa  Prt^may  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Tunis  and  part  of  Tripoli. 

II.  The  Greek  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  always  call  the 
odnfinent  of  Africa  by  the  name  of  Libya  (ij  Ai6ihi)y  an  appel- 
lation often  employed  in  this  same  sense  by  the  Roman  poets ; 
whereas  the  Roman  prose  writers,  when  they  make  use  of  the 
term  ZiBya,  merely  meaft  by  it  the  region  extending  along  the 
coast  firom  liie  Sprtis  Major  io  Bgypt,  and  stretching  inland 
to  the  desert. 

2.  Prooressivb  Geoohaphy. 

I.  Hebodotus,  the  earliest  e^Etant  Greek  author  who  has  transmitted  to  us 

any  information  about  Africa,  has  given  a  proof  of  his  limited  acquaintance  with 

it  by  the  very  simple  division  which  he  makes  of  ito  inhabitants.    All  the  nitive 

tribes  in  the  northern  part  he  caOs  l>y  the  general  name  of  LibyaQa»  and  those 
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in  the  8<mth  .£lhioptaiut  Cgypt,  according  to  his  system,  hardly  belongs  to 
AAica,  but  lies  like  an  isolated  slip  between,  the  two  adjacefat  continents.  He 
considered  Afriea  as  terminating  north  of  the  equinoctial  line,  and  asserts  that 
it  is  stmround^  by.  water  except  at  the  narrow  neck  now  called  the  Itthmus 
of  SMm:  One  reason  ibr  this  latter  belief  was  apparently  the  story  of  the  cir- 
eumnarigation  of  AiMca,  by  some  Phcenicians,  in  the  reign  and  by  the  orders  of 
Neoho,  king  of  Egypt,  between  B.O.  610  and  594.  The  truth  of  this  story  is 
now  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful. 

II.  Another  ancient  Toyage,  somewhat  better  authenticated,  is  that  made  by 
the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  from  Carthage  through  the 
Stsaits  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  eoast  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco,  From  the  account  of  this 
voyage  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  passed  consid- 
erably to  the  sooth  of  the  Senegal  River,  bat  hardly  ftirther  than  the  coast  of 
Surra  Learn,    The  period  of  this  voyage  is  uncertain ;  it  was  probably  before 

B;a5oe^. 

III.  When  the  Greeks  were  settled  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  L^igas 
(B.C.  323),  they  necessarily  becapie  better  acquainted  with  the  Red  Sed  and 
the  course  of  the  Nile ;  and  from  this  epoch  we  may  date  the  extension  of  that 
trade  with  India,  hy  which  the  products  of  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula  were 
more  generally  diilbsed  over  the  ancient  world.  One  of  the  most  curious  docu- 
ments with  respect  to  ancient  navigation  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  con- 
tained in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  which  goes  under  the  mime  of 
Arrian.  This  work,  which  was  probably  compiled  from  various  log-books  and 
jQomals,  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  perhaps  to 
an  earlier  period.  The  extreme  south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  j^ 
Rhaptd,  prohstbly  the  ntodem  Quiloa. 

IV.  From  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  geographer,  it  appears  that  the 
coast  of  western  AfVica  was  known,  probably  through  the  navigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  as  fhr  as  to  \l°  north  of  the  line.  Whether  the  an- 
cient geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  .with  the  upper  part  of  the  River  Quorra^  commonly  called  the  Niger ,  can 
not  be  detemined  positively,  although  probability  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  thi6 
opinion.  The  story  related  by  Herodotus  concerning  the  young  Nasamonians 
is  entitled  to  great  respect,  liecause  there  are  real  facta  corresponding  to  the 
descripti6n  givep  by  them  of  the  countiy  which  they  explored.  Besides,  it  cait 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  state  of  Carthage,  which  employed  so 
many  elephants  in  war,  and  carried  on  bo  extensive  a  eommeitse,  could  be  al- 
together ignoraift^  of  the  countries  in  question. 

V. .  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  northern  Africa,  we  might  expect 
to  find  them  attompting,  aecording  to  theit  usual  policy,  to  enlarge  thenr.  empire 
or  their  influence  to  the  sou^h ;  and  we  have,  in  .fact,  in  Pliny,  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  Suetonius  PauHinus  (A.D.  41)  crossing  the  great  mouptaiiis  of  Atlas,  and 
gbiwg  some  distance  in  a  southern  direction.  In  Ptolen\y,  also,  we  have  an  ac- 
eount  of  a  Roman  6fficer,  named  Matemus,  who  set  out  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Tripoli^  and  went  a  four  months*  march  to  the  south,  which  must  have  brought 
bim'  into  the  latitude  of  Timhuctoo^  and  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Il^ake  Tchad.  If 
the  story  be  true>  the  great  river,  called  by  modem  geographers  the  Niger^ 
might  ^ns  h|ive  been  known  to  the  Romans. 

3.  Mountains. 

« 
1.  Mone  Atlas f  a  celebrated  range  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Africa.    It  is 
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divided  by  modern  geographers  into  two  leading  chains;  tbe-Gr^atar  AUm^ 
ning  through  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  as  far  south  as  the  desert  of  Sakarm^  aftd 
the  Lesser  AtUu,  extending  from  Morocco  toward  the  northeast  to  the  noithem 
coast.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
was  Dyrin,  and  the  phain  at  the  present  day  bears  among  the  Arabs  the  name 
of  Darah  or  Daran^  The  Romans .  probably  knew  more  about  the  regioiis  of 
Atlas  than  we  do,  since  they  colonized  many  parts  of  it.  As  fiir,  however,  as 
we  can  collect,  it  was  only  the  highest  and  western  portion  of  the  range,  im  the 
present  kingdom  of  Morocco,  to  which  they  applied  the  name  of  AHas.  It  was 
here  that  the  fhbles  of  the  Greeks  placed  the  Titan  Atlas,  the  brother  of  Prome- 
.  theus,  supporting  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  A  later  legend  made  him  to 
have  been  transformed  into  the  mountain  itself.  2.  Momiet  Lma  or  Mont  iMmtt 
{to  r^f  2eA9V9c^p^)»  in  central  Africa,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  Teiy  lofty 
and  snow-covered  mountain  range,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  two  large  lakes* 
from  which  the  Nile  took  ito  rise.  This  locality  still  remains  nBdisoovered, 
and  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  '<  the  Moontains 
of  the  Moon.^' 

4.  Rivers. 

1'.  Nilus,  or  the  NUt,  rising,  according  to  the  commoo  aeconnt,  in  the  Mooat- 
ains  of  the  Moon,  in  central  Africa.  It  appears,  from  the  most  recent  researches, 
that  the  stream  is  first  called  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  "  the  White  Riyer,*'  and  flows 
in  a  northeastern  direction  jto  15°  34'  N.  latitude,  where  it  receives,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Abawi,  or  Bahr-el-Azrekf  Or  "  Blue  River,"  coming  frjpm  Abyssinia. 
The  "  White  River"  appears  to  have  been  the  true  Nile  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, but  in  modern  times  it  is  only  after  ito  confluence  with  the  Akewi  that 
the  united  stream  Is  kno^YH  as  the  Nile.  The  Abawi  is  the  AiUtpu  of  the  an- 
cient geographers.  The  principal  afliuento  after  this  are  the  M§Ug,  apparently 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Tiuazzc  or  Atharrok,  the  ancient  ii«ta6or««» 
both  on  the  right  from  Abyssinia.  From  ito  junction  iifith  the  Taeazze  to  Its 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  Nile 
receives  no  more  tributaries.  An  account  of  the  moutfis  of  the  Nile  wiU  be  given 
under  the  head  of  Egypt.  2.  Niger  (Nfyexp),  called  by  the  Roman  writers  iVi- 
griSf  and  by  modera  geog/aphers  Niger,  a  great  river  of  central  Africa,  now 
ascerteined  to  be  the  Quorroy  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  noTOftbc  fUyaf,  or  <*  Great  River"  of  Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The 
.  name  "Siyeip  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  also  of  another  river  which  he 
cans  the  Veip  {Gir)i  iind  which  appeare  to  be  the  Om  Tefmam  of  Burcihardt. 
The  other  rivers  of  Africa  will  be  mentioned.nnder  their  respective  countries. 

6.  Promontories. 

1.  Notium  Pranumtorium.    .    .    ..  Cape  Rozo, 

2.  Hesperium  Promontorium 

3.  Ryssadium  Promontorium 

4.  'Arsinartum  Promontorium 

5.  Gannaria  Promontorium  . 

6.  Atlas  Major 

7.  Cotes  Promontorium    .     . 

8.  Abyla  Promontorium   .     . 


Cape  Verd, 
Cape  Blanco. 
Cape  Corveiro, 
Cape  Nun. 
Cape  Boiador. 
Cape  SparteL 
Cape  Ximiera. 
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9.  Russadir  Ptonumtorinm   .     .     .  Cape  de  Tres  Foveas 

10.  Metagonium  Promontoriwm  .  ^  .  Cape  Honneine  {?). 

H.  ApoUinis  Promontorium   .     ...  Cape  Mostagan. 

12.  Tretuiih  Promontorium .     .     «    .  Cape  Sebba  Bm. 

13.  Hermceum  Promontorium .     ...  Cape  Bon. 

14.  Phpcus  Promontorium ....  Cop*  S«m. 

16.  ilroma^a  Promontorium    .     .     .  Ca/?e  Ghiardafui. 
16.  Prasum  Promontorium     .    .    .  Cope  ^/  G^o^. , 

Ob8.  The  Notium  Promoniorium  is  Hanno*s  Ndrov  K^paf,  th^e  southernmost 
point  of  his  voyage.    D'Anrille  makes  it  Gape  Si.  Anna.    (The  Hesperium   . 
Promontorium  is  Han|io*s  'Etrrripov  Kipac.    The  modern  name  of  the  Metagdn- 
iun^ Promontorium  is  uncertain,  though. commonly  given  as  Gape  Honneint.    The 
CoUs  Promontorium  is  cidled  Amp^ht^uiL  hy  Mela. 

6.   Mai^n  Divisions. 

Afaica  will  be  considered  by  Us  under  the  following  main 
divisionsj  beginning"  from  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  west :  1.  . 
.Mauritania.     2.  ^umidia.     3.  Africa  Propria,     4.  B£gio 
Synica,  ,  5.  CyrenaicfL,     6.  Marmarica.    7.  JSgyptus,    8. 
JEthiopia.    9.  Libya  Interior. 

I.  MAURITANIA. 

I.  Mauritania  derived  its  name  froin  its  inhabitants,  the 
Mauri  or  Maurusii  {Mavpavaioi)^  and  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the.  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean^  on  the 
south  by  GfBtuliay  and  on  the  east  by  Numidia,  from  which 
it  was  sepaarated  originally  by  the  River  Molocath  or  Muluch(h 
the  modern  Mulwia  or  Mohalon,  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the 
term  Mauritania  indicated  a  country,  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Morocco  BxAFez. 

U.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  namely,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  43,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  and  all  that  part  of  Numidia  which  lay  between  the 
Molocath  and  the  Ampsagas,  now  Wadi-aUKebiry  was  added 
td  Mauritania,  which,  latter  country  now  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Mauritania  Tingitana,  deriving  its  name  from 
TingiSf  now  T^angier^  and  answering  to  Mauritania  Proper,, 
and  Mauritania  Ccesariensis^  being  the  hew  portion  added  at 
the  expense  of  Numidia.  Mauritania  Gesariensis  was  after- ' , 
ward  subdivided  into  two  provinces :  the  western  part,  name- 
ly, retained  the  a^qpellation  of  Ccesariensis ;  but  the  eastern 
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was  called  Mauritania  SitifehsiSy  from  Sitifij  now  Seiify  a 

town  on  the  borders  of  Numidia.  . 

Places  in' Mauritania. 

In  JUaurilania  Tingitana  we  have,  1.  RusModir,  now  Melittahy  a  sea-port  and 
Roman  colony,  west  of  the  MolocfUht  and  hear  the  promontory  of  Attsadir.  It 
was  the  only  mart  on  the  whole*  coast  of  the  Metagonite.  Sm  7^9^,  to  the 
west,  at  the  entraace  of  the  straita  of  Gibraltar,  and  pow  Tangier.  It  received 
special  marks  of  favor  from  Augustas  Cesar,  anif  became  a  Roman  colony  qd- 
der  Claudios,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  province.  3.  ZUis  or  Ze/t*,  a  lit- 
tle beloV  the  Cotes  PromoiUorium,  and  now  ArsUla.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  under  the  name  of  Julia  ConMlantia  Zilis,  and  placed  under 
the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  province  of  Batiea  in  Spain.  4.  Linx  or  Lix»$, 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  south  of  Zilis,  and  now  Laracke  or  El  Araisch.  It  was 
sifuate  oo  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  the  great  River  Lixus  mentjoned  in  the  account  of  Hanno^s  voyage,  the 
latter  being.probably  the  modern  St.  Cyprian,  the  former  the  Luecos.  5.  BanaeOt 
a  Roman  colony,  called  Valcntia,  fifty  Roman  miles  south  of  Lixus,  and  situate 
on  the  SuhuTy  noW  the  Scboo.  6.  SaU,  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Subur,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Sola.  It  was  the  southernmost  of  the  Roman  colonies 
in  this  quarter,  and  its  site,  still  marked  by  extensive  remains,  is  near  the 
modem  Salee.  The  coast  below  this  was  a  desert  waste.  Inland  we  may 
name  Volubilie,  to  the  east  of  Sala,  a  Roman  c<^ohy,  now  the  deserted  city  of 
WaliU. 

In  Mauritaniu  CcBsariensis  We  may  name,  1 .  JgilgiHs,  on  the  coast,  near  the 
confines  oiT  Numidia,  and  in  what  was  subsequently  MaurOaiua  SilifenM.  It 
was  made  a  Homan  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was  the  chief  mart  for  the 
neighboring  communities.  It  is  now  Jigel  or  Gigeri,  %  Sald^  to  the  west,  on 
the  coast,  now,  aecording  to  some,  Sckurfak ;  according  to  others,  Btmjayak, 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  after  having  previously  been  the  eastern  frontier/for- 
tress of  Bocohus  and  of  Juba.  On  the  new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  it  be- 
came the  'west^most  city  on  the  coast  of  Sitifentit.  Its  harbor  was  a  spa^ 
cious  one.  3.  leonum,  to  the  westj  on  the  coast,  a  Roman  colony,  and  present- 
ed by  Vespasian  with  the  Ju$  LatinunL  The  ruins  are  bqw  called  Skcr»heU. 
4.  JiUia  CasaretLf  to  the  West,  a  Roman  colony.  .  It  was  originally  an  unimport- 
ant Phoenician  settlement,  named  lol;  at  a  later  period  the  residence  of  Boc- 
chus,  and  afterward  of  Juba  11.^  who  called,  it  Ciesarea  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudiua,  and  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Mannert,  Shaw,  and  others  make  its  ruins  those  at  SkersheU;  they  are  to  be  . 
sought,  however,  near  the  modern  Tenez.  6.  Siga,  to  the  southwest,  on  the 
coast,  and  near  the  confines  of  Tingitana.  It  was  sitaate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  ^>acious  bay,  which  formed  its  harbor,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
royal  residence  of  Syphak,  king  of  the  Masttuylii,  before  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Cirta.  In  the  interior  we  may  mention  Sitifi,  southwest  of  Ctr/o,  an  im- 
portant city,  enlarged  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mauretania  Sitifennt^  as  already  remarked.    It  is  now  Setif. 

«.  NXJMIDIA. 

Numidia  was  originally  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  damm^ 
ions  of  Carthage  J  on  the  west  by  the  River  Motocath  or  Mu- 
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liicha^  separating  it  from  Mauritania^  oh  the  south  by  G^£P^«^ 
/m,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  When,  how- 
ever, the  new  arrangement  of  Maiiritania  took  plaoe,  and  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  was  formed,  this  last,  being  of 
mttoh  smdUer  extent  than  the  original  kingdom^  reached  from 
the  River  Tu^ca^  now  the  Zam,  on  the  east,  to  tiie  Ampsagas^ 
now  the  WaduaUKeMry  on  the  west  The  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia, therefore,  answered  to  the  modem  Algiers;  but  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  merely  to  the  easterh  part  of 
Algiers. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &o.  ^    * 

I.  Tbb  Namidlans  were  originally  a  oomadio  people,  their  country  abound- 
ing in  good  pastures,  and  hence  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Nomaiu 
(N«/<d^ef),  and  their  land  Nomadia  (NofiaSia),  whence  by  a  slight  change  pame 
the  Latin  forms  Numida  and  Numidia,  This  name  of  Nomades  seems  to  have 
been  originally  applied  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which 
the  appellation  of  Numidia  wad  afterward  restricted,  but  to  all  the  nomade 
tribes  of  northern  Africa.  When,  however,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
speak  of  the  NumieUaht,  the  term  is  usually  limited  to  tfa6  two  great  tribes  of 
the  Masstzsylii  and  Massylii,  the  former  of  Hvhom  extended  along  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  from  the  Molocath  on  the  west  \o  the  Ampsagas  on  the  east* 
and  the  latter  from  the  Avipsagas  to  the  territories  of  Carthage. 

II.  When  the  Romans  first  became  aoqnainted  witbthe  Numidians,  which  was 
during  the  conrse  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Syphax  was  king  of  the  MassssyliJ, 
and  Gala  ^ing  of  the  Massylii.  Gala  had  a  son  named  Masinissa,  who  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  brought  up  at  Carthage; 
and,  in  the  contest  with  the  Romans  itt  Spain,  served  with  great  credit  against 
them,  but  having  been  subsequently  wronged  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  deprived 
by  them  of  his  dominions,  he  jqined  himself  to  Scipio  on  the  aitival  of  the  latter  * 
in  Africa,  and  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  Romans.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  therefore,  he  obtained  as  a  recompense  all  the  domin- 
ions of  Syphax,  in  which  his  own  hereditary  ones  were  included,  together  with 
a  c6nsiderable  part  of  the  Carthaghiian  territoiry.  Masinissa  laid  the  fbnndation 
of  a  great  and  powerfhl  state  in  Nnmidia.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  civilized  life,  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well-appointed 
army.    He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  B.C.  149. 

in.  Masinissa  was  succeeded  by  Micipsa,  his  eldest  son*  wiio  lived  to  B.C; 
1 18,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adberbol  and  Hiempsal,  and 
his  nephew  Jngurtha,  Jugurtha,  however,  not  content  with  a  divided  sover- 
eignty, murdered  Hiempsal,  and  compelled  Adherbal  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he 
appealed  to  the  senate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin.  A  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha  fiqally  ensued,  which  terminated,  after  various  . 
success,  in  the  capture  and  death  of  that  prince,  B.C.  106.  After  the  death  of 
Jugurtha  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Hiempsal' II„ 
who  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  50,  by  his  son  Joba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  ia 
the  civil  wars  against  Caesar.  On  the  death  of  Juba  I.,  B.C.  40,  Numidia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  by  Cssar,  who  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  it  to  the  historian  Sallust. 
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'  '      Places  IN  Numidia. 

1.  Tkdbraea  or  Tahraca,y  at  the  mouth  of  the  Riyer  TutcOy  and  the  frontier  town 
on  the  side  of  Zeugitana.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
here  the  tyrant  Gildo  pat  an  end  to  his  life  in  A.D.  398.  In  the  ricinity  were 
forests  thickly  inhabited  by  apes,  a  ci^umstance  to  which  Javenal  alludes.  The 
ancient  name  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  the  island  of  Taharkahj  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  2.  Hippo  Regius^  to  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ulnu,  now 
the  Zenati.  tt  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  became  subsequently  a 
Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Van* 
dais  in  A.D.JkdO.  Hippo  is  w^ll  known  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
called  Hippo  Regiut  to  distinguish  it  from  Hippo  Zarytus,  in  Africa  Propria,  and 
from  its  being  ^  favorite  place  of  residence  with  the  Numidian  kings.  The  rains 
of  Hippo  are  nearthe  modem  Bona.  3.  RuHcada,  to  the  west,  on  the  Sinut  CM- 
cackUesy  or  Gulf  of  Storay  and  regarded  as  the  port  of  Cirta.  4.  Cullu,  to  the 
northwest,  famed  for  its  puiple  dye,  and  therefore,  probably,  of  Phcsnician  origiit 
T'he  ruinsare  at  a  place  called  CoUo.  5.  Vacca  or  Vagu,  a  large  and  important 
P|lace,  south  of  Tabraca,  and  described  by  Sallust  as  the  chief  commercial  town 
in  Numidia.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  but  afterward 
rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Romans.  Justinian  fortified  the  place,  and  called  it 
Theodoriasy  ia  honor  of  his  wife.  It  coincides^  probably,  with  the  modem  Bejm 
or  Bedsja.  6.  Sicca  Venerioy  to  the  south,  on  the'  Bagradas,  It  was  of  Phcsni- 
cian  origin,  and  the  appellation  Veneria  had  reference  to  its  eontaining  a  temple 
of  Venus,  who  was  worshipped  here  with  Phoenician  rites.  .  Its  site  corresponds 
with  the  modern  Keff.  1.  Cirta,  the  chief  town  in  Numidia  toward  the  western 
frontier,  situate  on  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  about  forty-eight  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  on  a  branch  of  the  Ampsagas,  now  called  the  Rumtnrf.  It  was  a  strong 
place,  and  the  rpyal  residence,  having  been  occupied  in  succession  ty  Syphaz, 
Masinissa,  and  the  other  mlers  of  the  land.  Julius  Cesar  subsequently  be- 
stowed it  on  Sittius,  a  partisan  of  his,  ^d,  a  Rom^n  colony  being  established 
here,  the  city  now  received  the  appellation  of  Colonia  Julia,  or  Siuianorum  Co- 
Ionia.  At  a  later  day,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  having  suffered 
much  on  account  of  its  fidelity  tp  that  prince,  it  was  repaired  and  embellished 
by  him,  and  changed  its  jiame,  in  consequence,  to  Constantina,  which  it  retains 
to  the  present  day.  8.  Zama,  situate,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  to  the  south- 
east of  Sitifi,  and  answering  to  the  modem  Zainah.  Some,  less  correctly,  seek 
to  identify  it  with  the  modem  Zoharin.  Near  Z&ma  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which  pat  an  end  to  the  second  Piinic  war. 
Zama  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
monarefas  of  Numidia ;  hence  it  was  also  called  Zama  Regia.  9.'  Tagatu,  south- 
west of  Vacca,  and  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustiiie. 

3.  AFRICA  PROPRIA. 

/ 1.  By  Africa  Propria^  called  also  Africa  Vetus,  is  hew 
meant  the  immediate  and  earlier  territory  of  Carthage,  before 
that'  state  had  wrested  the  Regio  SyrUca  from  Cyrene.  It 
extended  from  the  River  Tusca  on  the  west,  to  the  Palus  3Vt- 
tonis  and  the  Syrtis  Minor  on  the  south  and  southeast,  and 
oorresponded,^therefore,  to  the  modem  Tunis.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa  extended  from  the  River 
Ampsagas  on  the  west,  to  the  ArcB  PhiltBnorum,  or  "  Altars 
of  the  Philsni,"  on  the  east,  aud  embraced,  therefore,  not  only 
Africa  Propria^  but. also  Numidia  and  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

II.  Africa  Propria  ^mA  divided  into  two  districts,  namely, 
Byzacium  and  Zeugitana^  the  former  in  the  south,  the  k^tter 
in  the  north.  The  whole  country  was  a  fertile  one,  but  By- 
zacium  remarkably  so,  and  of  Byzacium  itself  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  was  a  region  called  Emp6ri€B,  forming  its  south- 
ernmost  portion,  and  lying  around  the  Palus  Tritonis  and  Syr- 
Us  Miliar .  This  last-mentioned  region  of  Emporii^  was  pe- 
culiarly regarded  as  the  granary  of  Carthage,,  and  is  often  men<* 
tioned  as  a  separate  district  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  iappe^s 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the- numerous  trading  places 
{k^TTopBia)  contained  in  it,,  and  which  wefire  probably  the  staple- 
toWns  for  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  Byzacium  is 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  ByzanteSj  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Libyans,  who  dwelt  in  it.       . 

ni.  The  Carthaginian  dominions  reached  on  the  south  as  far 
as  the  land  was  fertile,  that  is,  to  the  Palus  Tritonis^  beyond 
which  the  agricultural  tribes  ceased  and  the  nomade  races  be- 
gan. The  interior  of  the  country  was  every  where, filled  with 
Carthaginian'  colonies,  which,  intermingling  .with  the  natiye 
tribes,  gave  rise  to  a  mixed  but  civilized  race  call^  Libyphcsnl- 
ces. 

Places  in  Byzacium.  < 

1.  Bysacia  or  Byzacina^  the  capital  of  the  districtf  od  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and 
the  same,  probahly,  with  the  city  named  Mammae  which  is  mentioned  by  Proco- 
pius.  It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modern  BeghuL  The  Palus  TrUdnis  lay 
to  the  southwest  of  this  place.  It  is  ^qw  called  Skibkah-el-Lowdiah.  In  the 
time  of  Scylax  this  lake  commanicated  with  the  Syrtis  Minor  by  a  small  en- 
trance called  ^he  llirer  Triton.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a  smaller  lake 
named  Libya  Palus,  Tbe  appellation  Tritonia,  given  in  mythology  to  Minerva, 
is  erroneously  connected  by  some  with  the  name  of  the  Palus  Tritonis.  2.  Cajh 
,sat  to  the  north,  and  inland,  situate  in  a  fruitful  region,  but  surrounded  by  des^ 
erts.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and.  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Libyan 
Hercules.  Jugurtha  kept  his  treasures  here.  It  is  now  Qafsa.  8.  Tkenut  on 
the  coast,  to  the  northeast,  with  the  island  of  Ctrcina^  now  Chsrearoy  lying  op- 
posite. It  subseqdently  became  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  JElia  Au- 
gusta Mercurialis.  It  is  now  Tairuh.  4.  AchoUa^  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast, 
and  near  the  modern  Elalia.  6.  Tkapsus,  to  the  north,  on  a  promontory,  and 
near  a  salt  lake.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and  became  known  from  Cesar's  vic- 
tory here  over  Scipio  and  Juba.    The  ruins  are  at  Dtmass.    6.  Tntris  Hanni- 
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bciU,  close  by,  the  -spot  whenee  Hannibal  aeC.Bail  ixteo  fleeiiig  from 
7.  Liptu  J^arva  or  Jftnor,  oo  the  ooaat,  to  the  nortttwest,  a  Phonieian 
XDient,  and  jiowLemla.  Jt  was  called  Fitrva  for  diatioction*  sake  from  Leftig 
Magna  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  8.  Hadrumitum  or  AdrunUtumt  on  the  coast,  to 
the  norttiweat,  a  Phcenioiaa  settlement,  and  a  'flourishing  oommereial  city.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  eolon]^  nnder  Ti^an.  Its  walla  were  anbieqaently^tenol. 
ished  by  the  Vandals,  but  rebuilt  ^by  Justinian,  who  gave^lhe  city  the  name  of 
Justiniana.  At  a  still  later  day  it  took  the  name  of  HeracUa,  from  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  now  represented  by  the  modem  Hercla, 
and  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  Hamdmatf  vrHMh  lies  more  te  the  aortli.  9.  Sm- 
/aula,  in  the  fnterior*  to  the  northeast  of  Captft^  a  place  of  oonaideiabie  impoit- 
ance,  and  the  central  point  of  alLthe  trading  routes  running  into  the  more  inland 
parts,  now  Sfaitla. 

Places  in  Zeuoitana. 

1.  NeapoUs,  on  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  Hadnmstum,  ^d  an  old  Phceniciaa 
settlement.  It  became  subsequently  a  Roman  colony.  The  modem  iVo^  rep- 
teaenta  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  city,  the  greater  part  haying  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  bay  in  front  was  caBed  Smi»  NMpclHtaau,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Hamanut.  Z.AspiM,  or,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  name,  Clyfta^ 
to  the  north,  just  below  the  Promontory  of  Hemutumt  a  strong  place,  with  a 
small  harbor,  now  Cfyhea.  8.  Hippo  Zarytui,  more  correctly  written  so  than  in 
the  Greek  form  Hippo  Diarrkyttu  {^lafifivnt),  whiofa  seems  to  be  merely  an  imi- 
tatire  translation  of  the  native  name.  It  was  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  to- 
ward th^  west,  oaUed  Zarytu*  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  frequent  inundations 
to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hippo  Regius  in  Nu- 
midia.  It  is  now  Benieert  or  Bizerta.,  4.  Vtita,  to  the  east  of  Btyrpo,  and  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas.  It  waa  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  colo- 
nies planted  by  Tyre  on  the  African  coast,  and,  .according  to  some  authorities, 
Was  more  ancient  thaii  Carthage.  It  was  for  a  long  period  an  ally  rather  of  this 
latter  city  than  really  subject  to  H:  In  the  thir4  Punic  war,  however,  it  sided 
with  the  Romans,  and  after  the  issue  of  that  conflict  received  from  the  latter 
as  a  recompense  a  large  portion  of  the  Immediate  territory  of  Carthage.  Utica 
was  subsequently  the  chief  place  of  aima,  and  the  last. refuge  of  the  repoUicatt 
party  in  the  war  with  Cesar,  apd  here  the  younger  Cato  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence. It  was,  next  to  Carthage,  the  most  important  city  in  Africa,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  that  city,  held  the  first  rank.  The  ruins  at  Bu' Shatter  are  very  prob- 
ably those  of  Utica.  6.  CoMtra  Cornelia^  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Utica, 
and  the  spot  where  the  elder  Scipio  landed  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  pitched 
his  first  camp,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Mannert,  it  was  at 
the  present  Porto  Farina.  6.  Tunest  to  the  south,  and,  according  to  Polybios, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Carthage.  It  first  rose  into  notice  on 
the  fhU  of  the  latter  city,  and  answers  to  the  modem  Tunis. 

7.  Carth&go,  a  celebrated  commercial  city,  situate  on  the  northem  coast,  upon 
a  peninsula,  in  the  recess  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  by  the  Hermaum  Promam- 
toriumf  or  Cape  Bon,  on  the  east,  and  the  ApoUinis  Promontoriumy  or  Cape  Zebih^ 
on  the  west.  Between  it  and  Utica  flowed  the  River  Mcgerdas,  now  the  Meds- 
jerda.  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  but  the  trae  date  of  its 
origin  is  uncertain.  There  would  seem  to  have  been,  in  fact,  two  successive 
Phcfenician  settlements  on  the  spot,  an  earlier  one,  preceding,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  siege  of  Troy,  and  a  later  one,  headed  by  Elissa  or  Dido.  These  later 
colonists  are  said  to  have  purchased  or  agreed  to  pay  rent  for  a  piece  of  ground 
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on  which  to  bnild  a  town,  and  to  ha^e  called  this  town  Betzura  or  Basra,  **  the 
castle,"  a  nalne  wbiebtbe  Greeks  subsequentljp  ^dtered  into  Byrsa,  and  invented 
in  connection  with  it  the  wellrknown  faUe  of  the  hide.  As  the  town  incieased, 
the  inhabitants  excavated  a  port,  which  was  called  Cethon,  and.  eventually <a 
great  maritime  and  commercial  emporium  arose.  The  Phoenician  name  of  this 
city  "wzsXarth'hadtha^**  the  New  City,"  in  contradistinction  to  th^  old  or  parent 
city  of  Tyre,  and  oat  of  this  name  the  Greeks  formed  theU*  Kapxn^i^f  and  the 
Komans  Carthago.  Carthage  carried  on  a  npoat  extensive  oommercd  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Her  inland  traffic  reached,  by  means  of  caraVans,  ioto  probably 
the  very  centre  of  Africa.  Her  settlements  were  spread  along  the  whole  ncnth- 
em  coast ;  while  her  ibreign  commerce  reaehed  not  only  over  the  entire  Med- 
itei'ranean,  but  even  into  the  Atlantic.  Among  her  foreign  possessions  may  be 
mentioned  Sardinia^  Con^ica,  a  portion  of  Sicily,  the  Baleaires,  and  a  large  part 
of  Spain.  The  government  of  Carthage  was  municipal ;  and  the  city  ruled  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  constitution  was  a  n^ed  aristocracy.  The 
chief  anthority  was  vested  in  the  senate,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  numep- 
ous  body,  composed  of  the  pdncipel  citiiena.  It  was  not  an  exclusive  anstoc« 
racy,  nor  essentially,  hereditary,  but  wm  recruited  out  pf  t^he  class  of  the  more 
wealthy  citizens,  Or  those  who  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  state.  The  sen- 
ators appear  to  have  been  elected  for  life.  Tbe  senate  contained  within  itself  a 
select  body,  or  ooonoil  of  stale,  vbioh  the  Greek  writeis  call  GerumOf  and  whleb 
cynsisted  of  one  hundred  members.  Two  suffiUt,  probably  shophetim  or  judges,' 
like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  king?, 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  executive ;  they  presided  in  the  senate, 
and  laid  before  that  assembly  their  reports  on  public  afl^rs.  The  Carthagini- 
ans employed  chiefly  mercenary  soldiers,  though  always  commanded  by  Car^ 
thaginian  officei^.  This  formed  one  of  the  main  evils  of  their  system,  as  they 
could  never  rely  fully  on  the  attachment  of  these  troops.'  Carthage  was  the 
great  rival  of  Rome,  and  the  colIisioQs  between  these  two  great  powers  are 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The  first  'Punic  war  lasted 
twenty-three  years,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  naval  battle  fought  off* 
the  JEgdtts  Insulctf  to  the  west  of  Sicily.  By  this  war  Carthage  lost  Sicily  and 
'the  Lipari  islands.  The  second  Punic  war  began  B.C.  218,  and  was  ended  by 
the  battle  of  Zama.  and  the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  it  B.C.  201.  During  sixteen 
years  of  this  period  Hannibal' maintained  the  war  in  Italy.  The  third  Punic 
war  lasted  only  three  years,,  and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  itke 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  About  thirty  years  after  this  the  Gracchi  attempted 
to  establish  a  colony  on  the  mine  of  Carthage,  but  the  settlement  made  little 
progress  until  Julius  Cesar,  and  Augustus  after  him,  sent  colonies  to'  build  a 
new  city,  which  was  called  Colonid  Carthago.  It  stood  on  the  southeast  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  site.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  rose  to  considerable  splendor,  and  became  the  first  city  of  Roman 
Africa.  In  Christian  histcfry  it  is  known  for  its  councils,  and  for  the  spiritual 
labors  of  St.  Augustine.  In  A.D.  439  it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals ;  in  &33  it 
was  retaken  by  Belisarius.  In  A.D.  696  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
The  mine  seen  at  the  present  day  belong  to  Roman  Carthage.  There  arp  no 
remains  pf  the  'Tyrian  city,  except  the  large  cisterns,  and  perhaps  the  mine  of 
'  the  great  aqueduct.  The  alluvia  of  the  Bagradas,  and  the  sands  raised  up  by 
the  northwest  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast,  have  produced  great  changes, 
and  the  shape  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  in  particular  is  completely  altered.. 
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4.  REGIO  SYRTldA.  '* 

I,  The  Regio  Syrtica  yras  the  tract  of  oountiy  lying  al<xig 
the  coast  between  the  Syrtis  Minor  and  the  Syrtis  Major y  and 
extending  from  the  River  Triton  on  the  west,  to  the  Ar<B  Phi- 
Iwnorum  aind  Gyrenc&ca  on  the  east.  At  a.  subsequent  period, 
probably  about  the  third  century  of  otir  era,  it  took  the  name 
of  Regio  Tripolitana  or  TripoliSy  from  its  three  cities  of  Lepiis 
Magna^  (Eet,  and  Sabrata  ;  and  it  now  answers  to  the  district 
of  Tripoli. 

II.  This  tract  of  country  is  described  by  the  ancients  ae  sandy, 
and  but  little  cultivated ;  at  the  present  day,  however,  the  coast 
lands,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Major^  where  the 
desert  and  sea  are  conterminous,  are  extr^nely  fertile.  The 
Syrtic  region  originally  belonged  to  Cyrenatca^  but  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  through  the  strat- 
agem of  the  PAiYcent,  whose  patriotism  was  oonunemorated  by 
the  altars  erected  over  their  graves.  It  afterward  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 

THE  SYRTEB. 

I.  ^yrtta  {oi  leprae)  w^^  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  an4  Romans  to  the 
two  gulfs  on  the  portbern  coast  of  Africa^  one  of  which  they  called  Syrtis  Major 
(9  fuyoT^  Zvprif ),  or  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  other  SyrtiM  Minor  (9  fUKpa  £vp- 
nc)t  or  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Both  Syrtes  were  the  terror  of  the  ancient  marineia. 
The  name  is  jsaid  by  some,  to  be  deriTed  from  the  Greek  rert)  avpuy  *'  to  drag," 
in  allusion  to  the  agitation  of  the  sand  by  the  force  of  the  tides.  Another  der- 
ivation, however,  is  from  the  term  sert,  which  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  name  • 
for  a  desert  tract  or  region ;  for  the  term  Syrtis  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  gulfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to  the  desert 
country  adjacent,  which  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  Sert. 

Jl.  The  Syrtis  Major,  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  lay  between  the 
Bqreum  Promontoriwmf  now  Cape  TV/unt,  on  the  east,  and  the  Cepkala  Prom' 
on/ortftm,  now  Cape  Mesurata,  on  the  west,  the  distance  between  which  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles.  The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  here 
comes  down  almost  to  the  sea,  leaving  here  and  there  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  inhabitable.  The  gulf  is  very  shallow  and  full  of  quicksands,  and  the  coast 
is  covered  by  a  chain  of  little  islands.  On  this  dangerous  shore  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  driven  by  the  north  winds,  to  which  the  gulf  is  com- 
pletely exposed,  while  the  effect  of  such  winds  on  the  water  made  the  soand- 
ings  very  uncertain. 

ni:  The  Syrtis  Minor  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Khabs  or  Cahcs,  and  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  former,  between  the  island  Meninx,  now  Jerbaht  on  the  south, 
and  the  Brackodes  Promontorium,  or  Cape  Capoudiahf  on  the  north.  Its  width, 
reckoned  from  the  island  of  Meninx  to  that  of  Cerdnoj  was  sixty  geographical 
miles.  This  gulf  is  said 'by  Scylax  to  have  been  even  more  dangerous  thao  the 
Greater  Syrtis.    Its  dangers  arise,  however,  not  so  much  from  quicksands  as 
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from  the  variatioiis  and  ^unoertaiDty  of  the  tides  on  a  flat  shelyy  ooast.    These 
Tuiations  are  occasioned  bx  the  east  wiads  to  which  it  lies  open. 

Tribes  in  the  Reqjo  Syrtica^ 

'  Tns  Triies  of  the  Regie  Syrtica  were,  1.  The  LotophSgi,  or  *<  lotus^eatens,'* 
around  the  Syrtis  Minor ,  and  extending  also  some  distance  along  the  coast  to 
the  soatbeast.  They  received  their  name  from  their  employing  the  fruit  of  the 
lotuM  as  their  chief  article  of  food.  The  lotut  here  meant  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sp^cies^of  zizipkus,  or  jujube,  growing  very  abundantly  in  this  quarter 
even  at  the  present  day«  and  described  by  travellers  as  a  prickly,  branching 
shrab,  witb  fVuit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste  and  aaffiron 
color.  According  to  Homer,  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  was  so  delicious  that  who- 
ever ate  of  it  lost  all  desire  of  returning  to  .their  native  country.  .  Ulysses  was 
fabled  to  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings. 2.  The  GindaneMj  to  the  west  of  the  former.  3.  Various  tribes  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  but  of  whotd  nothing  is  known,  ^uch  as  the  Nigitim,  ISamamyeu, 
JMmetmi,  Nygbenit  dec.  4.  The  Piy/^',  toward  tike  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica. 
They  Were  said  to  be  very  expert  in  taming  serpents,  and  also  in  curing  their ^ 
bite  by  sucking  out  the  venom  from  the  wound.  Soma  ancient  geographers 
assign  them  to  Cyrenaica.    They  were  hlmost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Na- 

Places  ^N  the  Reoio  Syrtica. 

Tbs  most  important  places  were  the  three  cities  already  mentioned,  and 
which  gave  to  this  region  subsequen^y  the  name  of  TrtjMlw,  or  Regio  Tripoli'- 
tana ;  namely,  1.  Lepti*  Magna,  on  the  east,'  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Cinyps,  and  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonian  fugitives.  The  country 
aromid  was  very  fertile,  and,  though  the  city  had  no  harbor,  it  was  neverthe- 
less enriched  by  inland  traffic,  more  particularly  under  the  Romans,  who  estab^ 
lished  a  colony  here.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
who  greatly  favored  the  place,  so  that,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it 
was  a  strong  and  populous  city.  The  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Lebiday  which 
occupies  a  part  of  its  site.  The  River  Cinyp^  {Jiiw^)  or  Cinyphus  (Kivv^)  is 
the  only  stream  of  any  consequence  in  this  tract  of  country,  and  rose  in  what 
was  called  the  "  Hill  of  the  Graces"  (Xapiruv  Ad^f ),  about  two  hundred  stadia 
from  the  coast.  The  modem  name  of  this  river  is  Wady  Quaham.  2.  (Ea,  call- 
ed by  Pliny  CivUas  (Eensist  and,  by  Ptolemy  '£6a,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest, 
and  with  a  good  harbor.  It  first  grew  up  under  the  Roman  sway,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  mixed  colony  of  natives  and  Sicilians.  It  beciame 
at  a  later  day  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  JSlia  Augu$ta  Felix.  The  ruins, 
lie  four  geographical  miles  to  tbe  east  of  the  modem  city  of  Tripoli.  3.  Sabrata^ 
not  far  to  the  west,  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man colony.  It  was  the  native  city  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian,  and. 
mother  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  Mannert  makes  it  the  same  with  tbe  Phoenician 
Abrotonum,  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the  two  places.  Tbe  site  of  Sabntta 
is  now  called  Sabari,  or  Tripoli  Vecchio.  To  these  three  places  we  may  add, 
4.  Tacape,  on  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  a  little  beloW  the  mouth  of  the  River  TVt- 
ton.  In  its  vicinity  were  warm  baths,  called  Aqua  Tacapiiana.  Tacape  is  now 
Qabes.  6.  Meninx,  the  chief  town  in  tbe  island  Meninx,  in  the  SyrtiM  Minor. 
This  island  was  likewise  called  Lotophagitis  Insula.  It  contained  another  town 
named  Gerra,  tbe  native  place  of  the  Emperors  Vibius  Gallus  and  Volusianus^ 
From  it*comes  the  modern  name  Girba  given  to  the  island. 
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'5.  CYRENAlCA. 

I.  Cyrenaicq  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Regio  Tripa* 
litarn^ J  on  the  east  by  Marmarika^  on  the  north  by  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and  on  tl^  south  by  the  Afirican  desert.  It  derived 
its  name  firom  its  capital  city  Cyrene.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
about  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies^  it  took  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  Pentapolis^  frpm  its  five  principal  cities.  It  cor- 
responds in  a  great  measure  to  the  modem  Barca. 

n.  Cyrenw)a  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  kind  of  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  was  extremely  well  watered,  and  the  in- 
habitants^  according  to  Herodotus,  employed  eight  months  in 
collecting  the  productions  of  the  land ;  the  maritime  places 
first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  region,  which  tiiey 
called  the  hills,  and,  lastly,  the*  highest  p&rts  inland:  One  of 
the  chief  natural  productions  was  an  herb  called  silphium^  iD 
the  resinous  juice  of  which  great  virtues  were  ascribed,  and 
which  therefore  formed  a  valuable  article  of  trade.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  nlphium  always  appears  upon  the  coins  of 
Cyrene.       / 

Inhabitants  and  History. 

I.  The  inhabitants  in  the  interior  were  Libytin  nomades,  those  on  the  coast 
Were  Greek  colonlats.  ^  Abont  B.C.  631,  a  colony  of  Greeks,  in  obedience  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  named 
Battus,  migrated  from  the  island  of  Thera,  a  Lacedemonian  settlement,  and 
established  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  where  thej  founded 
the  city  of  Cyrene.  The  constitution  of  the  colony  was  at  first  monarchical. 
Under  Battus  II.  the  settlement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new 
Greek  colonists.  Under  Battus  III.  the  regal  power  was  much  curtailed  by 
Demohax  of  Mantinea,  who  introduced  several  laws  to  that  effect. 

II.  About  B.C.  450  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  to  a  republic. 
After  the  time  of  Ales^and^r  the  country  became  subject  to  Ptolemy  the  First 
of  Egypt,  and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  his  successors  until  the  death 
of  Ptoleihy  Physcon,  who  left  it  by  will  as  an  independent  kingdom  to  his  nat- 
ural son  Ptolemy  Apion.  Thi^  monarch,  at  his  death  in  B.C.  96,  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  by  wiU  to  the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  Cyrenaica  free.  Hiey  were  not 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province  till  near  thirty  years  afterward. 

Places  in  Cyrenaica. 

^  1.  ApoUonidt  on  the  coast,  and  at  first  merely  the  harbor  of  Cyrene,  which 
lay  inland ;  afterward,  however,  a  large  and  independent  city.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  took  the  name  of  Stmua  (Zu^bvaa),  and  the  site  is  now  called  Mvzt 
Stua.  2.  PtoUmaiSt  on  the  x;oast,  to  the  southwest,  and  at  first  merely  the  har- 
bor of  Barce,  Which  lay  one  hundred  stadia  inland  ;  afterward,  however,  it  was 
enhirged  by  the  Ptolemies,  called  PtoUmaiSj  having  been  previously  known,  ac- 
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pording  to  Plioy,  by  thb  same  name  (Barce)  as  the  city  whose  harbor  it  then 
was,  and  became  a  very  flourishing  place,,  while  Barce  itself  declined.  At  a 
subsequent  period  we  find  Ptolemals  sufi&riog  greatly  irom  a' scarcity  of  water, 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  its  inhabitants  left  it,  and  although  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  tried  every  expedient  to  remedy  this  evil  by  means  of  aqueducts, 
•the  city  gradually  fell  to  ruins.  The  remains  are  called  at  the  present  day 
Tolometa.  St.  Taucheim  or  Teucknrt^  on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west. The  goddess  Cybele  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors.  Under 
the  Ptolemies  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Ar^inoe.  It  became  at  a 
later  period  a  Roman  colony.  Its  remains  are  now  called  Tochira  or  Teukira. 
4.  Berenice,  on  the  coast,  to  the  southwest.  Its  earlier  name  was  Hesperis  or 
Hesperidest-chaaged  to  Beremcc  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  -Euergetes. 
It  is  no^  Benagaye  or  Benegasi.  Berenice  was  the  westernmost  city  of  the 
Pentapolis,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  fhe  River  Lathon.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  placed  the  far-famed  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  near  Berenice. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Benggaye^  at  the  present  day,  are  some  curious  chasms  or 
pits  sunk  in  the  rock,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the  plain,  with  excellent  soil 
at  the  bottom,  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation,  and  which  seem  to  an- 
swer to  the  description  given  by  Scylax  of  those  celebrated  gardens. 

5.  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
of  Cyrenaica.  It  was  founded  in  B.C.  631  by  a  colony  from  tlie  island  of  Thera, 
led  by  Battus,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  The  colony  first  settled  in  an 
island  named  Platea,  where  they  remained  two  years ;  after  this  they  removed 
to  Aziris,  where  they  remained  six  years,  and  at  length  settled  in  the  place 
which  they  called  Cyrene,  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  a  fountain  named 
.  CyrCy  flowing  near."  This  city  soon  became,  from  its  advantageous  srituation 
for  commerce,  a  rich  and  powerful  one,  and,  next  to  Carthage,  the  most  import- 
ant place  in  northern  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  its  governriient  was  re- 
publican. It  subsequently  fell,  as  already  stated,  under  the  power  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  was  finally  bequeathed  by  Apion,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis, to  the  Romans.  The  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  ancient 
times  a  complete  garden,  and  is  still  remarkable  for  its  beauty.'  Cyrene  was 
the  native  placd  of  many  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  may  be  here  men- 
tioned Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  Carneades,  the  head'of  the 
New  Academy,  the  poet  Callimachus,  and  the  geographer  Eratosthenes.  This 
city,  after  suffering  much  from  tho  oppression  of  its  Byzantine  governors,  was 
destroyed  in  the  fourth  century  by  an  irruption  of  some  barbarous  tribe  from 
the  interior  of  Libya.  The  ruins  are  now  called  Grenneh  or  CuTin.  6.  Baree. 
to  the  southwest  of  Cyrene,  and  lying  inland  from  Ptolemai's.  It  was  original- 
ly thb  capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe  named  Barcai,  but  received  in  B.C.  560  a  large 
accession  of  Greek  settlers  from  Cyrene,  of  which  city  it  soon  became  there- 
upon a  powerful  and  bitter  rival.  This  state  of  feud  lasted  for  some  time,  until 
Cyrene  called  in  to  her  aid  the  Persian  satrap  of -^gypt,  when  Barce  was  over- 
come, and  a  large  number  of  her  Grecian  inhabitants  were  sent  away  captive 
into  Upper  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  assigned  them  lands  in 
Bactria.  A  much  more  severe  blow  w^as  struck,  however,  at  a  later  day,  when 
the  Ptolemies  enlarged  the  port  of  Barce,  and  made  it  a  separate  city  under  the 
name  of  PtolemaTs.  The  rapid  increase  of  this  latter  place  soon  caused  Barce 
to  decline.  It  did  not,  l^owever,  become  wholly  deserted,  and  the  Ar^bs  sub- 
sequently gave  itb  name  to  the  whole  country  of  CyrenaTca;  but  at  last  th/* 
town  sank  into  total  oblivion^  and  even  its  site  can  not  now  be  ascertained 
thoagh  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  Mcnlsjch. 

Zz 
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-    6.  MAR^ARICA. 

'  I.  Marmanca  lay  between  Cyrenaica  on  the  west  and 
JEgypt  on  the  east,  while  t6  the  south  it  extended  a  consider- 
able distance,  so  as  to  include  the  Odsis  of  Amnum  ;  and  it 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  easternmost  part  of 
Barca,  and  the  northwesternmost  portion  of  Mgypt. 

II.- Prior,  however,  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  Marmarica  extended  merely,  on  the 
east,  as  far  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus,  a  long  valley  or  de- 
scent running  inland  from  the  coast,  and  now  the  vale  of  Akc^ 
bah  el'Soloum;  and  hence  the  ancient  geographers,  up  to  that 
time  regarding  JEgypt  as  a  part  of  Asia,  and  extending  its 
limits  as  far  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  on  the  west,  made 
this  last  the  boundary  between  Africa  and  Asia.  . 

III.  Under  the  Romans,  however,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  Marmarica  being  extended  on  the  east  as  far  as  the 
Sinus  Plinthinetes,  or  Arabs*  Gulf  and  the  whole  country  be- 
ing divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  Marmarica  Proper,  reach- 
ing from  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmus  Magnus,  and  the 
Nome  of  Libya  (XiOvrig  No/zoc),  extending  from  the  Catabath- 
mus to  the  Sinus  Plinihinetes,  and  which  the  Ptolemies  had 
made  a  part  of  ^gypt.  It  is  in  this  enlarged  sense  that  we 
are  now  to  consider  Marmarica. 

Face   op   the   Country,  Tribes,  &c. 

I.  Mar'maeica  was  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  waste,  contamLng  do  rivers  and 
but  few  cities.  It  had  also  but  few  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
1.  Mons  AspiSf  along  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nome.  2.  Mons  Asyphus,  further 
to  the  west.  3.  Mons  Ogdamus^  to  the  southeast  of  the  range  of  Aspis.  4. 
Montcs  Anagomhri^  to  the  west  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  5.  Montts  Bascici^  to 
the  northwest.  The  Catabathmus  Magnus^  already  mentioned,  was  formed  by  a 
continuation  of  these  letter  mountains.  The  epithet  Magnus  was  giren  to  tlie 
valley  in  question,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Caia!^ulh:nus  Parvus,  near  the  coo- 
fmcs  of  -^gypt. 

II.  Marmarica,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast,  was  rwamcd  over  by  variofu 
nomadic  tribes,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  were  the  Murnmridift  from  whom 
the  country  derived  its  name.  The  Adi/rmachiday  in  the  Libyan  Nome,  are  said 
in  some  respects  to  have  resembled  the  .Egyptians.  The  Nasamones,  who,  iQ 
earlier  geography,  are  assigned  to  Cyrenaica,  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Mar- 
marica, having  been  driven  into  this  country  by  the  Romaii  arms. 

Places   in   Marmarica. 

1.  Taposlris  or  Taphottlris,  near  the  Egyptian  frontier,  on  the  coast,  andcele^ 
br^ted  as  the  burial-place  of  Osiri.^,  whence  its  Greek  name.    The  ruins  are 
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now  called  Ahunrt  and  lie  near  what  'm  tenned  the  Artib't  Towet^  protably  an 
ancient  Pharos.  This  place  maat  not  be  confounded  with  Taposiris  Parva^ 
which  I^y  mach  nearer  to  Ale^andrea.  2.  AntiphrcB^  some  distance  inland,  noted 
for  its  wretched  wine.  The  Libyan  wine  in  general  was  very  poor,  and  diunk 
only  by  the  lowest  classes  ii^  Alexandrea.  3.  ^aratonium,  oh  the  coast,  to  the 
west,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  and  prior  to  Roman  times  the  frontier  town  of 
^gypt  in  this  quarter.  It  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Justinian.  The 
modern  name  of  the  site  is  Ai-B^retoun.  4.  Apis^  about  one  hundred  stadia  to 
the  west  of  Parstonium,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  deity 
Apis,  was  particularly  worshipped.  Scylax  makes  this,  and  not  Paraetonium, 
the  western  limit  of  ^gypt.  6.  Catabathmus,  a  castle  and  harbor  in  the  vi- 
cinity of,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  Catabathmus  Parvus.  ^6.  Mcnelai  Ptittusy 
to  the  west,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  the  legend^  from  Menelaus,  who 
landed  here  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  Here  also  Agesilaus,  the  cele- 
brated Spartan  commander,  ended  his  existence.  It  is  now,  probably,  the  har- 
*bor  of  Toubrouk.  7.  Ckersoncsua  Magna,  a  city  with  a  good  harbor,  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  near  the  confines  of  CyrenaTca.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  ' 
Rasatin. 

The  only  remarkable  spot  in  the  interior  of  Marmarica  is  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe,  merely  premising  that  by  some 
of  the  ancient  geographers  it  is'  assigned,  not  to  Marmarica,  but  to  Libya  Inte- 
rior. 

AMMONIUM  OR  OASI&  OF  AMHON. 

I.  By  the  term  Ammonium  {to  'AfifMviov)  the  Greeks  and  Romans  meant 

what  is  now  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwahf  a  fertile  spot  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Saka^ 
ra,  about  fifteen  geographical  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  lies 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  English  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  and  Qracle  of  Jnpiter  Ammon  that 
were  here,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  early  origin.  The  origin  of 
the  AmmoniuQ  people  inhabiting  this  Oasis,  and  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
quite  numerous,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  ancients  make  them  to  have 
been  a  mixed  colony  of  iEgyptians  and  uf^thiopians,  and  the  traditiotis  represent 
a  close  connection  as  existing  between  this  spot  and  JEgy^i. 

II.  The  g(xl  called  by  the  Greeks  Jupiter  Animon  was  worshipped  here  under 
a  Kriopruscfic  form,  that  is,  h'la  statue  was  represented  with  a  ram's  head,  a 
manifest  .f]gyptian  type  ;  although  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  earli- 
est form.  The  oracle  connected  ^yith  the  sanctuary  was  a  very  famous  one, 
and  is  well  known  to  have  been  consulted  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  relation 
to  his  divine  origin.  The  trn'q)lc  of  Ammon,  like  that  of  Delphi,  was  celebrated 
for  Its  treasures,  and  these,  in  tlio  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Egypt,  excited 
so  far  the  cupidity  of  Cambyses  as  to  induce  him  to  send  a  large  body  offerees 
across  tlie  di-.^^ert  to  seizt  upon  the  place.  They  all,  however,  perished  in  the 
desert,  either  fn^iu  want  of  water,  or  from  having  been  misled  purpo.3cly  by 
their  guides. 

III.  Ih'Te  also  was  the  famoes  Fans  Solis,  or  •*  Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  which, 
accor;ling  to  Herodotus,  was  tepid  at  dawn,  cool  a.-j  the  day  advanced,  very  cool 
at  noon,  diuiini.siiing  in  coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm  at  sunset,  and  boil- 
ing hot  at  midnight.  It  would  seem  from  the. accounts  of  modern  travellers,  and 
espv-cially  of  St.  John,  the  lateyt  of  them,  that  it  is  a  hot  spring,  and  probably  very 
hot  at  night,  and  coniparalively  cool  in  the  daytime.  The  traveller  last  men 
tionrd,  who  has  recently  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  remains  and 
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antiqaities  at  Ammonium,  describes  the  present  inhabitants  as  a  mixed  race  of 
Berbers  and  negroes,  extremely  bigdted,  and,  consequently,  very  inhospitable. 
His  visit  was  paid  in  1847.         ^ 

IV.  The  true  character^of  the  African  Oases  has  been  greatly  misunderstood. 
They  are  not,  as  the  common  account  makes  them,  fertile  spots  **in  the  midtt 
of  a  sandy  plain"  but  depressions  in  the  lofty  table-land  of  Africa,  where,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superincumhent  limestone  strata,  the  water  has  the  power  of 
rising  to  the  surface.  -  In  other  words,  the  Oases  are  valleys  sunk  in  the  ele> 
vated  i^ain  that  forms  the  desert ;  and  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  yon 
find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  to  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
JEgyptr  surrounded  by  steep  hills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  culti- 
vated land. 

7.  ^GYPTUS. 

1.  Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  JEgypt  is  called  in  Hebrew  Mitsraim ;  in  Arabic,  Mesr. 
The  Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  term  it 
Chami  or  Chemij  ^'the  dark  land,"  in  allusion  to  its  dark, 
rich  soil.  The  appellation  by  whi6h  this  country  is  known  to 
Europeaiis  comes  from  the  Greek  {AlyvTn-o^,  JSgi/ptus)^  and 
appears  to  contain  a  root  resembling  the  word  Copt^  so  that 
JSgyptmsLj  perhaps  mean  "  the  land  of  the  Copts"  (from  ala 
for  yala,  and  nv-rrT-og).  The  ancient  ^Egyptian  name  is  said  to 
have  resembled  the  modern  Coptic  one. 

IL  JBgypt  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean^  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Petrcea 
and  Palcestina^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  Desert,  The 
extent  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  computed  from  Bhi- 
nocorura,  now  El-Arish,  on  the  east,  to  the  Sinus  Plinthine- 
teSy  now  Arabs*  Gulf^  on  the  west,'  in  which  latter  direction  the 
city  of  Parcetonium,  subsequently  assigned  to  Marmaricay  was 
commonly  regarded  as  the  frontier  station. 
'  in.  Before  the  limits  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  correctly  es- 
tablished, some  of  the  early  geographers  made  ^gypt  a  part 
of  Asj^,  while  others  regarded  the  Nile  as  the  dividing  limit, 
and  assigned  the  portion  of  uEgypt  lying  east  of  that  river  to 
Asia,  and  the  remainder  to  Africa. 

2.  Divisions. 

I.  (n  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  -i^gypt  was  divided  into  the  Thehta*,  Mtddk, 
and  Lower  JE^pi.  The  Thebals  extended  from  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia  as  frr 
as  the  city  of  Abydos,  to  the  north,  and  contained  ten  districts,  jurisdictions,  or. 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  names  {vofioi).  The  Coptic  word  is  Pthosek.  To 
these  succeeded  the  sixteen  nomes  of  Middle  i£gypt,  reaching  to  Cercasonm^ 
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where  the  Nile  began  to  braoch  off,  and  form  the  Delta.  Then  came  the  ten 
riomee  of  Low^r  J2gypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending  to  the  s6a.  The  whole  number 
of  nomes,  then,  at  this  period,  was  thirty-six,  corresponding  tothe  number  of  halls 
in  the  LabyrirUh. 

II.  Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  the  number  of  nomes  became  enlarged 
partly  by  reason  of  the  new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter  of 
.Egypt  where  Alexandrea  was  situated,  partly  by  the  addition  of  the  Greater  or 
Lesser  Oasie  to  iEgypt,  and  partly,  also,  hy  the  alterations  which  an  active  com- 
merce had  produced  along  the  borders  of  the  Sinus  Arabictu.  A  change  also 
took  place  about  this  same  period  in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  country. 
Lower  -*Igypt  now  no  longer  confined  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  had 
its  extent  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  neighboring  nomes.  In  like 
manner,  Upper  ^Egypt,  or  the  Thebals,  received  a  portion*of  what  had  formerly 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  Middle  ^Egypt,  so  that  eventually  but  seven 
nomes  remained  to  this  last-mentioned  section  of  the  oountiy,  which  therefore 
received  the  name  of  ^tf^toJiSini*. 

III.  The  number  of  nomes  became  still  farther  increased,  at  a  sul)sequent  pe- 
riod, by  various  subdivisions  of  the  older  ones.  At  a  still  later  period  we  hear 
little  more  of  the  nomes.  A  new  division  of  the  country  took  place  under  the 
Eastern  Empire.  An  imperial  prefect  exercised  sway  not  only  over  ^Egypt, 
but  also  over  Libya  as  far  as  Gyrene,  while  a  Comes  Militaris  had  'charge  of  the 
forces.  From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  iEgypt,  previously  named  Hcpta- 
nomis,  bore  the  name  of  Arcadiay  in  honor  of  Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius. 
A  new  province  had  also  arisen,  a  considerable  time  before  this,  called  Augus- 
lamnicaj  from  its;lying  chiefly  along  the  Nile.  It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Delta,  together  with  a  portion  oiArabiat  as  far  as- the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  also 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Its  capital  was 
Pclusium.  Other  changes  took  place  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  various  archbishoprics  and  bish- 
oprics, which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate. 

3.  Soil,  Clim^ate,  &c. 

I.  TiiK  valley  of  the  Nile  is  inclosed  by  the  Libyan  and  Arahi/in  mountain 
chains,  both  of  which  are  pierced  *with  a  number  of  valleys,  crossing  them  ob- 
liquely, and  leading  on  the  one  side  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  The  western  chain  forms  a 
monotonous  barren  dam,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  protected  from  the 
sand- waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert ;  the  eastern,  which  iills  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  has  in  Upper  i^gypt  three  distinct  formations^  name- 
ly, in  the  south,  rose-colored  granite,  the  material  of  which  the  obelisks,  entire 
temples,  and  colossal  statues  were  formed  ;  in  the  centre,  sandstone  of  various 
colors,  gradually  merging  in  the  limestone  formation  of  the  mountain3  in  the 
north,  the  material  of  the  pyramids.  ^ 

II.  Of  this  region,  the  only  fertile  portion  is  the  valley  which  is  inclosed  be- 
tween these  chains,  and  watered  by  the  Nile.  This  valley  becomes  wider  as 
it  approaches  the  north,  and  with  the  Delta,  excepting  the  sandy  and  marshy 
ground  on  the  coast,  forms  a  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  is  manured  every 
year  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Ancient  .^gypt  depends,  in  fact,  entiriely 
on  the  Nile,  not  merely  for  its  fertility,  but  its  very  existence,  since  rain  never 
falls  in  this  country  except  in  the  Delta,  and  even  here  chiefly  in  places  near 
the  sea.     To  its  singularly  constituted  atmosphere,  however,  and  to  the  regular 
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inundations  of  the  Nile,  ^Ggypt  owes  the  adYsntage  of  oontaiDiog  within  its 
limits  almost  all  the  cultivated  Yegetables  of  the  Old  World.  Even  in  the  day« 
of  Abraham  and  Joseph,  this  coaotry  was- a  plaoe  of  refuge  for  tbe  neighboring 
nations  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  the  granary  of 
Rome  end  Constantinople.  Its  most  celebrated  vegetable  predaction,  however, 
was  the  papyrut^  out  of  which  paper  was  fnade,  and  virhich  still  grows  here. 

III.  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  between  Cairo  and  Eiftm 
is  only  about  seven  miles,  and  that  of  the  cultivated  land,  whose  limits  depend 
on  the  inundation,  scarcely  exceeds  five  and  a  half,  being  in  the  widest  part  ten 
and  three  quarters,  and  in  the  narrowest  two  miles,  including  the  river.  The 
extent  of  the  Delta  may  be  estimated  at  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy^ 
six  square  miles.  That  the  irrigated  part  of  the  valley  was  formerly  much  less 
extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  at  least  wherever  the  plain  stretches  to  any  dis- 
tance east  and  west,  orto  the  jight  and  left  of  the  river,  is  evident  from  the  ftxfi 
of  the  alluvial  deposit  constantly  eneroaching  in  a  horizontal  direction  upon  the 
gradual  slope  of  the  desert.  The  .plain  of  Thebes,  in  the  time  of  Amenoof  IIL, 
or  about  1430  B.C.,  was  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  present  breadth ;  and 
the  statues  of  that  monarch,  round  which  the  alluvial  mud  has  accumulated  to 
the  height  of  nearly  seven  feet,  are  founded  on  the  sand  which  once  extended 
to  some  distance  in  front  of  them. 

4.  Origin  and  History  of  the  ^Egyptians. 

L  Recent  investigations  have  shown  very  conclusively  that  the  ancient 
^Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  the  civilisation  of  iEgypt  proceed- 
ed, not  from  Ethiopia,  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  has  generally  been  sop- 
posed,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  north  to  south.  The  government  of 
i£g3rpt  dppears  to  have  been  at  first  a  hierarchy,  successively  composed  of  the 
priest  of  oi^e  or  other  of  the  principal  deities,  but  its  duration  is  uncertain.  We 
then  come  to  the  kings,  the  first  of  whom,  by  universal  consent*  was  Utmat. 
The  records  of  the  ^Egyptian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  byHerodotos, 
Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  place  the  era  of  this  monarch  about  23S0 
B.C.,  in  which  year  he  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne. 

II.  The  immediate  successors  of  Menes  are  unknown  till  we  come  to  Suphis, 
and  his  brother  or  brothers,  to  whom  the  gr^at  pyramid  is  attributed  by  some, 
and  who  arc  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Cephren  of  Herodotus, 
although  that  historian  has  placed  them  much  later,  after  Sesostris  and  Misris 
Abraham  visited  ^gypt  about  1920  B.C.,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  state  of  the  country  at  that  early  period 
The  Sacred  Writings  call  the  kings  of -.Egypt  indiscriminately  Pharaohs,  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  be,  not  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  monarchs,  but 
a  prefix,  like  that  of  Casar  and  Augustus  given  to  the  Roman  emperors. 

III.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  several  successive  dynasties,  which  were 
probably  merely  contemporaneous  ones,  reigning  over  various  parts  of  the  coon- 
try,  until  we  come  to  Osirtasen  I.  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reign 
about  1740  B.C.  Very  few  monDments  remain  of  a  date  prior  to  his  reign- 
The  obelisk  of  Hcliopolis  bears  the  name  of  Osirtasen.  Under  the  sixteenth 
dynasty,  about  1706  B.C.,  Joseph,  and  afterward  Jacob  and  his  family,  came  to 
.Egypt,  where  their  descendants  settled  and  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Goshen  in 
Lower  -Etjypl.  Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  which 
reigned  from  1651  to  1575  B.C. 

IV.  About  1575  B.C.  "  there  arose  a  new  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph."  This 
was  the  head  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Diospolis  or  Thebes,  which  dy- 
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nasty  reigned  340  yean,  according  to  Easebius  aod  other  chroniclers,  and 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  ancient  ..Cgypt. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  dd 
Diospolitan  kings,  who  are  mentioned  as  haying  reigned  before  Osirtasen  1, 
which  line  may  have  been  dispossessed,  by  some  revolution,  of  the  throne,  or, 
at  least, 'of  the  greatbr  part  of  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  a  new  race 
from  Lower  .£gypt  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  dynasties. 
"  V.  The  irruption  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
occurred  during  this  period.  Manetho*8  seventeenth  dynasty  consists  of  shep- 
herd kings)  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  at  Memphis.  These  shepherds,  who 
are  represented  as  people  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  ftom  the  northeast, 
perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria.  They  conquered  or  overran  the  whole 
coantry,  committing  the  greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  iGgypt, 
where  they  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  They  were  finally  expelled  by  Tuth- 
muftiM  or  Tkotktnu  I.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  flight  of  Moses  falls  bin- 
der the  reign  of  this  king,  1531  B.C. ;  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  B.C. 
1491,  under  that  of  TkolkmcM  III.,  ab<H2t  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  (he 
visit  of  Abraham  to  ^gypt  The  Scripture  says  that  Pharaoh  perished  in  Oub 
parsoit  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Amunoph  II.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Thothmes,  is  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  com6  to 
the  throne  very  young,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother. 

VI.  RenuseM  II.,  or  the  Great,  son  of  Osirei  I.,  ascended  the  throne  about 
1850  B.C.,  and  reigned  above  forty  years.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Seaottri$ 
or  Sesoosit  of  the  Greek  historians.  The  monuments  prove  him  tq  have  been 
one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of  ancient  ^gypt,  and  it  is  probable  from  these 
that  his  campaigns  extended  to  Asia,  perhaps  against  the  monarchs  of  Assyria. 
The  nineteenth  dynasty,  also  oC  Diospolitans,  began  about  1270  B.C.,  aod  reign- 
ed till  1170.  During  this  period  the  War  of  Troy  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  a 
Remeses,  supposed  to  be  the  fifth  of  that  name,  according  to  Pliny.  HerodotuR 
and  Diodorus  give  King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy.  It  is 
curious,  that  from  the  Exodus  till  SoIomon*s  time,  a  period  of  nearly  five  cen- 
turies, no  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  JEgypU  which  proves  that  the 
storm  of  war,  if  such  there  was,  passed  off  either  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  or 
that  the  iEgyptian  coqquerors  followed  the  maritime  road  by  Gaza  and  the  Phoe- 
nician coast,  leaving  the  high  land  of  Judaea  to  their  right. 

VII.  The  twenty-second  dynasty,  beginning  with  Sesonchis  or  Sheshonk,  com- 
mences about  978  B.C. '  This  monarch  is  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  at  whose 
court  Jeroboam  took  refuge,  and  whose  daughter  he  married ;  and  who,  after 
Solomon^s  death,  plundered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  twenty-third  dy- 
nasty, called  Diospolitan,  like  the  preceding,  began  about  908  B.C.  with  Osorkon 
II.  Homer  is  believed  to  have  flourished  about  this  time,  and  he  speaks  of 
.^gypt  under  its  Greek  name.  The  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  which  is  called 
SaiUj  from  Sals  ia  Lower  ^gypt,  begins  with  the  Bocchoris  of  Manetho,  about 
812  BvC.  _  His  phonetic  name  is  Bahhor  6r  Pchor.  A  monarcli  named  Sabacos^ 
in  phonetic  Sabakophl  begins  the  twenty-fiflh  dynasty  of  J^JtlJiopfans,  who  about 
this  time  invaded  .'Egypt,  or  at  least  Upper  -^gypt.  Tehrak  or  Ttrhakah;  one 
of  his  successors,  attacked  Sennacherib  710  B.C.  Sethn.f,  a  priest  of  Vulcan^ 
became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis  contemporary  with  Tirhakah. 

"  VIII.  Aflcr  the  death  of  Sethos,  a  great  confusion  or  anarchy  took  place.  At 
last  twelve  chiefs  or  monarchs  assembled  at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction 
of  afi!*airs,  which  the/ retained  for  fifteen  years,  when  Psamntik  I.,  or  Psammiti- 
thuM,  the  son  of  Nechao  or  Necos,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Siabacos,  be- 
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camcr  by  tho  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  king  of  all  iEgypt,  about  650  B.C.  His 
son  Necos  l\.  is  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Scripture,  ^ho  defeated  and  slew  Josiab, 
king  of  Judahi  610  B.C.  Ife  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf.  His  ^accessor,  PsamatUt  IL,  was  followed 
hy  Psamatik  III.,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Apries  of  Manetho,  and  the  Pkaraok 
Hopkra  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phoenicians,  took  Sidon,  and  invaded 
Cyprus,  whiph  was  finally  subjqpted  By  Amdsigf  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  ^ 

IX.  .The  reign  of  Amdsis  lasted  forty-four  years,  according  to  a  date  on  the 
monuments.  His  successor  Ptamcnihis  reigned  only  six  months,  when  i£gypt 
was  invaded  by  Cambyses,  525  B.C.«  who  overran  and  ravaged  the  country, 
but  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  the  neighboring  deserts,  when  seeking^ 
for  the  purposes  of  plupder,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  twenty-seventh 
dynasty  includes  the  Persian  kings,  from  Cambyses  to  Darius  Nothus,  during 
which  time  -^gypt  was  a  province,  though  a  very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.    It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited  ^Egypt. 

X.  After  several  revolts,  \he  ^Egyptians  succeeded  in  placing  Amyrtaus^  or 
AomahorUj  a  Saitc,  on  the  throne,  about  414  B.C.  This  king  alone  constitutes 
the  twenty-eighth  dynasty.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  twenty-ninth  dynasty  of 
Mendesians,  who  defended  ^gypt  against  the  repeated  ^attacks  of  the  Persians, 
with  the  aid  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under  Agesilans  and  others.  At  last,  Nutaau- 
bu9^  being  defeated  by  Ochus,  fled  kito  iEthiopia  340  B.C.,  and  xEgyj^  fell  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  The  Persians  were  succeeded  by  the  Mace- 
donians, who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptoie- 
miegf  or  Lagida^  who  ruled  over  iEgypt  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  re- 
stored it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  At  the  doath  of  Cleopatra^  30 
B.C.,  ^Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Angustus. 

•The  Nile  and'  the  Delta; 

J..  The  Nile  has  already  been  alluded  to  somewhat  in  detail.  To  this  river 
.Egypt  owes,  in  fact,  not  only  all  its  fertility,  but  even  its  very  existence  as  a 
habitable  country,  since  without  the  rich  and  fertilizing  mud-  deposited  by  the 
nrcam  in  its  annual  inundations,  the  land  would  be  a  sandy  desert.  The  rise 
of  the  Nile,  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  of  Central  Africa,  begins  in  June, 
about  the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues  to  increase  till  September,  overflow- 
ing tlie  lowlands  along  its  course.  The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  immense  marsh. 
interspersed  with  numerous  islands,  with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of 
trees  just  above  the  water.  The  inundation,  after  having  remained  stationary 
for  a  few  days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  most  of  the 
fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  brown  slime :  this  is  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture. 

II.  The  point  of  the  Delta  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  to  the  south  thaa 
at'present.  The  Nile  then  branched  ofli'at  CercaMorum,  whereas  now  the  apex  is 
a  few  miles  north  o^  Cairo.  At  Cefcasorum  the  river  put  forth  two  branches,  one 
called  the.  Pelusiac  branch,  ending  in  the  Ostium  Peliuidcum,  and  the  other  the 
Canopic  branch,  ending  in  the  Ostium  Canopicum^  The  former  took  its  name 
from  the  city  ofPdusiurn,  lying  at  its  termination  on  the  cos^t ;  the  latter  from 
the  city  of  Canbpusy  similarly. situated.  The  country  inclosed  between  these 
two  arms  the  Greeks  called  the  DcUay  from  its  triangular  form,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  letter  A.  Between  these  (wo  main  branches  there  were  five  other 
intervening  ones,  each  having  its  termination  on  the  coast.    The  Ave  mouth;» 
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thus  formed  were,  1 .  Ostium  Bolbitinuniy  so  called  from  the  city  of  BolbUine,  in 
its  vicinity.  2.  Ostium  Sebennytieum,  from  the  city  of  Sebennytus.  '  3.  Ostium 
Phatriiticum  or  Paihmctieum;  called  also,  by  Herodotus,  the  J^ucolic  mouth. 
4.  -Ostium.  Msndesiumf  from  the  city  of  Mendes.  5.  Ostium  Tamticum^  from  the 
city  of  Tanis ;  cabled  also  Saitieum,  from  the  city  of  Sdis.  The  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  then,  were  anciently  seven  in  number.  The  Caoopic  mouth  was  ^  also 
called  Ostiujn  Heracleotieum  and  Naucraticum,  and  sometimes,  also,  Agathoda- 
fium.  This  arm  and  the  Canopic  were  always  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
chief  branches,  although,  in  reality,  the  Bolbitinc  and  the  Fhatnilic  were  the' 
largest  ones- 
Ill.  The  state  of  things  at  the  present  day  is  greatly  altered.  The  apex'of 
the  Delta  is  much  less  pbtuse  than  in  ancient  times,  and  its  triangular  figure 
is  now  determined  by  the  Rosetta  branch,  the  old  Canopic,  and*  the  Damiatta 
branch,  or  old  Phatniticj  although  the  cultivated  plain  known  by  the  naine  of 
Delta  extends  considerably  beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy 
desert  on  either  side.  The  Pelusiac  branch  is  now  in  a  great  measure  choked 
ap,  though  it  still  server  partially  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  Tanitic  or 
Saitie  branch  now  corresponds  to  the  Mocs  Canal,  and  the  Mendesian  branch 
with  the  MenzaUh  Canal.  Both  these  canals  now  enter  Lake  Mcnzahh,  a  vast 
salt  marsh  forty  miles  long,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  several  out- 
lets. Between  the  Damiatta  and  Rosetta  branch  are  numerous  canals,  large  and 
small,  intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction.  The  Sebcnnytic  mouth  is 
probably  now  the  outlet  by  which  the  salt  marsh  or  lake  called  Bourlos  commu- 
nicates-with  the  sea.  The  only  two  entrances  at  the  present  day  from  the  sea 
into  the  Nile  are  the  Rosetta  and  Damiatta  branches,  and  even  these  are  access- 
ible only  to  small  vessel's.  West  of  Rosetta,  a  salt  marsh,  called  Lake  Etko^ 
corresponds  to  the  old  Canopic  mouth.  The  greatest  breadth  x)f  the  Delta,  or 
caltivated  plain  of  Lower  .^gypt,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  east  to  w6st ;  its 
lengthy  from  the  bifurcation  of  the- river  to  the  sea,  is  about  ninety  miles. 

IV.  The  formation  of  ^Egypt  and  its  extensive  Delta  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
inquiry,  and  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  period  at  which  that  country  or  Ethi- 
opia was  inhabited.  In  the  times  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  of  whom  any  records 
now  remain,  the  whole  of  Lower  ^Egypt  seems  to  have  been  densely  inhabited, 
and  positive  facts  contradict  the  'assumption  that  the  Delta  has  been  protruded 
into  the  sea,  to  any  great  extent,  within  th&  age  of  history.  If  it  had  anbient 
cities,  which  were  upon  the^  sea-coast  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  they  ought,  on  this  supposition,  as  Wilkinson  remarks,  to  have  been  by 
this  time  far  inland. 

5.  Mountains. 

I.  3fo7ij  Casius,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  the  east  of  Pelusium,  and  near 
the  Pdus  Sirbonis.  It  is  now  El  Kas  or  El  Katieh.  Here  Jupiter  Casius  had 
a  temple  ;  and  on  this  ihonntain  also  was  the  tomb  of  Pompey.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Syrian  Mons  Casius^  below  Antiochia. 

II.  Monies  Arabici;  the  long  chain  of  mbuntains  forming  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  called  at  the  present  day  Djebel  Mokkatam.  The  an- 
cient geographers  mention  five  principal  portions  of  this  range,  namely,  1.  Mons 
Alahastritcs  or  Alabastrinus,  to  the  east  of  Oxyrynckus,  and  southeast  of  Alabas- 
trojiolis.  Here  were  alabaster  quarries,  whence  the  locality  derived  its  name. 
Traces  of  these  still  exist.  2.  Mons  Porphynfes  or  Porphyriticus,  to  the^east  Of 
LycopOlis.     Here  were'  porphyry  quarries,  held  in  high  repute,  and  supplying 
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materials  not  only  to  the  ^Egyptians,  but  to  the  Romans  also,  for  columns  and 
many  ornamental  purpdses.  The  spot  is  now  called  Djehel  c*  Dokhan,  or  **  the 
mountain  of  smoke,  d.  Mons  Aias  or  ^a9,  in  the  parallel  of 'th^bes.  4.  Mans 
Smaragdus,  to  the  northwest  of  Berenice^  and  named  from  its  emerald  mines. 
The  modern  name  is  Djebd  Zabarah.  These  mines  ha^e  been  successiTely 
worked  by  the  ancient  ^Egyp^tians,  and  Romans,  and  by  the  califs  and  .mame- 
lakes ;  but  they  are  now  abandoned.  They  lie  in  a  micaceous  schist,  and  nu- 
merous stiafts  of  considerable  depth  have  been  excavated  at  the  foot  of  the 
m<^ntain.  5.  Mom  BasaniteSf  between  Syene  and  Bcretnce^  taking  its  name 
from  the  quarries  of  basanite  or  touchstone  (/Sd^avof,  Lapis  Lydius)  that  were 
worked  here.  This  stone  was  wrought  into  various  ornaments, by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  The  modern  name  of  this  monntain 
is,  according  to  Wilkinson,  Om^Kerrebeh.  Considerable  quarry-workings  are 
visible  here.  ^ 

6«  Lakes  and  Canals. 

1.  Lacus  Mareotis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ofAkxandrea.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Marea  (7  Mapela  Tdft^).  The  later  Greeks, gave  it  the  name  of  Mar eoHs, 
A^ccording  to  Scylax,  canals  were  cut  in  very  early  times,  connecting  this  lake 
with  the  Nile,  and  thus  furnishing  it  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  Tbe 
Lake  Mareotis  first  rose  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Alexandrea.  Stni- 
bo  describes  it  as  being  morq  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  in  breadth,  and 
not  quite  three  hundred  in  length,  and  as  containing  eight  islands.  The  coantry 
ground  this  lake  was  remarkable  for  its'  fertility.  The  principal  prodoet  was  a 
light,  sweetish  white  wine.  For  many  centuries  after  the,  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  in  ^gypt,  this  lake  was  dried  up ;  but  in  1801,  the  English  troops,  da- 
ring the  siege  of  Alexandrea,  let  in  the  sea  by  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  that  separated  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  from 
Lake  Aboukir  or  Madieh.  This  modern  Lake  Mareotis,  now  called  Birket  Ma- 
ritu,  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  one,  occupying  probably  four 
times  tbe  space. 

S.  Locus  M^risy  in  the  district  of  Heptanomis,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  sonth  of 
Arsinoi  or  Crocodilopqlis.  This  lake  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
entirely  artificial,  an4  to  have  been  dug  by  King  Moeris  for  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  the  low  country  from  being  damaged  by  the  superabundant  over- 
flowing of  tbe  Nile,  and  of  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  water  during  the  low 
season.  Herodotus  accordingly  reports  that  dohng  one  half  of  the  year  the 
Nile  flowed  into  the  lake,  while  during  the  other  six  months  a  stream  flowed 
out  of  it.  Of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  no  remaining  trace ;  and  the  great 
works  contrived  by  Mceris  to  regulate  the  water  have  disappeared.  The  lake 
has  at  present  every  appearance  of  occupying  a  natural  basin,  though  certainly 
its  only  apparent  feeders  are  derived  from  the  Nile.  Wilkinson  insists  that 
Herodotus^s  account  of  tbe  water  returning  from  the  lake  to  the  Nile  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  Lake  Moeris,  the  level  of  its  surface  being  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty,  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Benistnuf^ 
which,  making  every  allowance  for  the  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
elevation  of  its  banks,  could  n^ver  have  been  on  a  level,  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  with  the  Lake  Moeris. '  It  is  the  Canal  of  Joussef  to  which,  he  sayB. 
^  the  account  of  Herodotus  is  alone  applicable,  as  being  the  work  of  human  hands, 
and  returning  its  water  to  the  river.  Near  Lake  Mieris  was  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth.  The  modern  name  of  the  Lake  is  Birkct  el  Kotn,  or  •'  the  Lake  of  tbe 
Horn,*'  from  its  form,  which  is  broad  at  the  eastern  end,  and  curves  to  a  point 
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at  its  opposite  extremity.    It  is  about  thirty  miles  id  length,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  eight  miles  to  less  than  one. 

3.  Niiraria  (Jodina)  in  the  NitriSHc  Nomcy  to  the  southeast  of  Alexandres, 
now  the  basin  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  containing  a  series  of  six  lakes,  the  banks 
and  waters  of  which  are  covered  with  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  sea-sidt, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  natron. 

4.  Tanu  Locus,  between  the  Taniiic  and  PhatneUc  months  of  the  Nile,  now 
the  Lake  oiMtnzaleh  or  Baheire,  already  mentioned  in  oor  remarks  on  the  Delta. 
6.  Palus  Sirbonis,  near  Mount  Casius,  and  communicating  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  an  opening,  which  was  filled  up  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  lake  grad- 
nelly  diminished  in  size  after  this,  and  has  now  almost  disappeared.  '  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Sebaket  BardoU.  6.  Locus  Amari,  near  Arsinoe  or  Cleopatris,  They 
derived  their  name  ilrom  their  bitter,  brackish  taste,  a  defect  which  was  subse- 
quently obviated  by  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  which  let  in  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  rendered  them  perfectly  sweet.    The  modem  name  is  Scheib. 

The  only  ancient  canals  deserving  of  particular  mention,  among  the  large 
number  by  which  iEgypt,  2knd  especially  the  Delta,  was  intersected,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  Canal  cf  Marisj  now  Bohr  Joussef,  connecting  the  Lake  Moeris 
{Birket  el  Kom)  with  the  Nile,  and  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention. 
'2.  The  Canal  of  Sesostris  or  Ptolemy ,  called  also  the  Canal  of  HerOf  cut  from  the 
Pelnsiac  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  which  it  entered  near  Arsinoi. 
It  was  commenced,  according  to  some,  by  Sesostris ;  bnt,  according  to  others, 
by  Nccho,  or  rather  Psammiticus  II.,  who  desisted  from  the  undertaking  on  being 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  laboring  for  the  barbarians.  Darius  Hystaspis 
continued  it,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Ptolemy  Philadelphuy  completed  it,  and 
made  sluices  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water,-  while  they  permitted  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels.  They  had  also  for  their  object  the  exclusion  of  the  salt  water ; 
and  so  effectually  was  this  done,  that  the  bitter  lakes,  which  lay  in  the  line  of 
the  canal,  were  rendered  perfectly  sweet,  and  abounded  with  Nile  Ash,  and  the 
usual  water-fowl  of  ^gypt  It  was  also  called  Trajan* s  Canal  {Fluvius  Tra- 
jani),  from  its  having  been  repaired  in  later  days  by  that  emperor. 

7.  Antiquities  of  -^Sgypt*. 

Under  tins  head  we  will  briefly  notice  merely  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  this  remarkable  Country. 

Pyramids.-^The  Pyramids  of  iEgypt,  especially  the  two  largest  of  the  pyra- 
mids at  Gcczch,  are  the  most  stupendous  masses  of  building  in  stone  that  human 
labor  has  ever  been  known  to  accomplish ;  and  we  have  records  of  their  having 
been  objects  of  wonder  and  curiosity  from  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  was  bom 
484  B.C.,.  to  the  present  time.  The  ^Egyptian  pyramids,  of  which,  large  and 
small,  and  in  different  states  of  preservation,  the  number  is  very  considerable, 
vare  all  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  in  an  irregular  line,  and 
in  groups  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Geeze\ 
a  village  opposite  to  Cairo,  as  far  south  as  twenty-nine  degrees  north  latitude, 
a  length  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  The  three  principal  pyramids  arc 
those  of  Geczeh.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  or  terrace  of  limestone,  which  is  a 
prujectiun  from  the  Libyan  mountain  chain,  and  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  iSgyptian  plain. '  The  largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Che- 
ops, occupies  a  base  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  square,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  nino  inches,  being,  therefore,  forty- 
three  feet  nine  inches  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Konie,  and  one  hundred  and 
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thirty- six  feet  nine  inches  bigh^  than  St  PauPs  in  London.  It  is  bailt,  like  the 
others,  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  form  so  many  gigantic  steps  (two  hund- 
red in  number),  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  small  platform.  This  pyramid  has 
long  been  open,  and  contains  a. small  chamber,  with  a  hollow  sarcophagus. 
Several  other  apartmjents  and  winding  passages  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
its  recesses  by  persevering,  travellers,  particularly  by  Col.  Vyse,  who  has  sac- 
ceeded  in  revealing  its  whole  internal  structure.  The  next  adjoining  pyramid 
is  that  of  Cepkretif  the  brother  and  snccessor  of  Cheops.  It  was  opened  by  Bel- 
zoni,  who  discovered  thait  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Arab  investigators  several 
centuries  earlier,  but  he  still  found  in  a  sarcophagus  some  bones,  which  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  a  cow  or  ox.  The  third  pyramid  is  that  of  Mycerinos, 
the  son  of  Cheopd.  The  pyramids  were  undoubtedly  sepulchral  monuments- 
According  to  Lepsius,  the  mode  of  constructing  them  was  as  follows.  When 
a  king  commenced  his  reign,  the  first  thing  done,  after  levelling  the  surface  of 
the  rock  for  the  pyramid*s  base,  was  to  excavate  a  chamber  intended  for  his 
toqib,  under  ground,  with  a  passage  communicating  with  the  surface,  an^  to 
erect  a  course  of  masonty  above,  which  served  for  the  nucleus  of  the  pyramid. 
If  the  king  died  dariqg  the  year,  the  masonry  was  immediately  cased  over,  and 
a  small  pyramid  was  formed.  If  he  continued  to  live,  another  course  of  stone 
was  added  in  height,  and  the  length  of /the  lower  stage  increased.  During  sub- 
sequent years  the  same  process  was  repeated,  and  the  pyramid  thus  continued 
to  be  increased  evejy  year  until  the  death  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was 
erected,  fresh  courses  being  added  each  year  of  his  life.  When  the  king  died, 
the  work  of  enlargement  ceased,  and  a  casing  was  put  on  the  whole  structure. 

Sphinx. — The  Egyptian  sphinxes  are  lions,  but  without  wings,  in  which  latter 
respect  they  differ  from  those  of  Greece.  They  are  represented  in  the  same 
j-ecumbent  posture  as  the  Grecian  ones,  lying,  namely,  upon  the  front  part  of 
the  body,  with  the  pawa  stretched  forward.  -  Th&  upper  part  of  the  body  is  either 
human,  and  mostly  female,  or  they  have  the  head  of  a  run.  In  some  cases  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap,  v/hich  also  covers  part  of  the  neck.  .  These 
sphinxes  were  generally  placed  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  where  they  often 
formed  a  long  avenue  leading  to  the  sacred  edifice.  The  largest  of  the  existing 
sphinxes  is  that  of  G^eseh,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  of  the  enor- 
mous dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-two 
feet  in  height  in  front.  It  was  formerly  covered  to  the  netlx.  with  sand,  whkh 
was  cleared  away  by  Signer  Caviglia.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  now  cov- 
ered up  again,  leaving  little  more  than  the  head  and  shoulders  visible. 

Vocal  Mcmnon. — There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  ^gypt  which  have  been 
called  Memnoniafif  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  vocal  statue  described  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  At  sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue 
which  Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute  string.  Strabo 
states  that  he  heaijl  the  sound  himself  in  company  with  iEIius  Gallus ;  and 
Tacitus  Yelates  that  Germanicus  also  heard  it.  This  statue  is  identified,  bv 
the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two  co 
loesal  statues  in  the  Theban  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  height, 
according  to  modem  travellers,  is  about  fifty  feet ;  and  its  legs  contain  numer- 
ous inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those  who 
had  heard  the  sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors.  This  statue  is  now  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Ameno- 
phis  11.,  the  son  of  Thutmosis,  and  who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out 
of  .'Egypt.  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  notwithstanding  the  inscriptions 
upon  it,  in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described  by  Strabo  and  Paosa- 
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nias.  These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had  in  their  time  fallen  down ; 
according  to  one  account,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  ;  "while  another  as- 
cribed it  to  Cambyscs,  who,  it  is  said,  suspecting  some  imposture,  caused  the 
statue  to  be  broken  off  in  the  middle.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  upper 
part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  t)iough  not  in  a  single  piece.  Heeren  cbnjec- 
turcs  that  the  broken  stat,ue  Juight  have  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo- 
The  sound  produced  by  the  statue  is  now  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  which  was  struck  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  re- 
cess behind  it,  and  which  emitted,  as  it  still  does,  when  struck,  a  metallic  sound. 
The  head  of  the  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  the  vocal  statue.  .     •     .  .  ' 

Among  other  remains  of  .Egyptian  greatness  we  may  name,  1.  The  Memno- 
mum  at  Thebes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  a  splendid  st'ruoture  originally, 
and  probably  the  same  with  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  described  by  Diodonis 
Siculus.  The  more  correct  name  of  the  edifice,  however,  would  be  Remcslum, 
since  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  palac«-temple  of  Remues  II.,  one 
of  whose  titles,  Miamunj  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into'  Menhum.  2.  The 
great  temple  at  Medecnet  Haboo,  or  the  palace-temple  of  Remetes  III.  3.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings,  to  the  west  of  this  latter  place,  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock, 
at  different  levels.  They  are  all  of  extraordinary  splendor,  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  being  that  of  Remetes  Miamim,  which  is  adorned  with  sculptures 
of  the  highest  interest. 

f 
Places  in^  iEcYPT. 

DELTA. 
1.  Alexaiidrcoy  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  during  his  visit  to 
iEgypt,  B.C.  332,  gave  orders  to  erect  this  city  between  the  sea  and  the  Ma- 
reotic  Lake.  The  architect  was  Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian.  A  large  part,  but 
not  the  whole  of  it,  was  contained  within  the  present  walls,  which  are  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Arabs.  One  main  long  street,  about  three  miles  in  length,  ran 
through  the  city,  from  the  eastern  extremity  tp  the  necropolis  or  cemetery  of 
Alexandrca,  at  the  western ;  and  this  was  intersected  by  another  main  street, 
running  nearly  north,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  direction  from  the  Mare- 
otic  Lake.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  give  the  city  the  benefit  of 
ventilation  from  the  north  winds.  The  main  land  and  the  island  of  Pharos  \.c're 
connected  by  a  dike,  called  the  Hepiastadium,  in  which,  at  each  end,  there  was  a 
passage  for  vessels  from  one  port  to  the  other.  Over  these  passages  there  were 
also  bridges.  On  the  rocks  now  occupied  by  the  present  Pharos,  a  magnificent 
light-house  was  constructed  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  in  the  reign  of  Rolemy 
Philadclphiis,  B.C.  283.  The  port  bounded  by  the  two  promontories,  the  Ptiaros 
and  Lochias,  by  the  northeast  part  of  the  city  and  the  Heptastadium,  was  called 
the  Great  Port.  The  other  port  was  called  EunoMtuSf  or  "  safe  return."  The 
city  was  divided  into  several  quarters  :  the  court  end,  otherwise  called  Bruchion, 
contained  the  famous  library,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  and,  connected  with  it,  the  Museum^  a  college  or  retreat  for  learned  men, 
where  they  were  retained  at  the  public  expense.  A  place  called  Sumoy  "  the 
body,'*  in  the  quarter  of  the  palaces,  contained  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
From  B.C.  323  to  B.C.  30,  Alexandrea  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
/Egypt,  the  Ptolemies,  distinguished  for  commerce,  and  the  resort  of  many  for- 
eign nations,  especially  Jews ;  and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.    In  the  Alexandrine  war,  with  Julius  Cesar,  B.C.  48,  the  city  sus- 
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tained  much  damage,  and  a  large  part  of  the  libraiy  was  burned ;  but  this  latter 
loss  was  afterward,  in  some  degree,  remedied  by  the  addition  of  the  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  Alexandrea  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  B.C.  30,  and  continued  a  flourishing  commercial  city  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterward  under  the  eastern  empire.  In  A.D.  640  it 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar,  on  which  occasion  the  splendid  library  is 
said,  though  erroneously,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  tlie  conquerors.  On  the 
founding  of  New  Cairo,  in  A.D.  969,  Alexandrea  gradually  sank  to  the  condition 
of  a  second-rate  city;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  in  1497, 
tended  still  farther  to  diminish  its  commerce ;  but  it  is  again  becoming  an  im- 
portant position,  in  consequence  of  Its  lying  on  the  over-land  route  to  India. 

^.  C^ndbus  or  Candpus,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Alexandrea, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  df  the  Ottium  Canopicum,  to  which  it  gave 
name.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  prior 
to  the  founding  of  Alexandrea.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  the  Menelaltic  Nome. 
According  to  the  Greek  fable,  with  which  the  appellation  of  the  nome  is  connect- 
ed, this  city  took  its  name  from  Canopus,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  whe  was  said 
to  have  been  buried  here.  Canopus  was  famed  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Se- 
rapis,  and  the  festivals  celebrated  at  this  temple  made  the  morals  of  the  people 
extremely  dissolute.  Some  traces  of  the  ancient  city  exist  a  short  distance  to 
flie  west  of  Aboukir.  3.  Hermdpdlis  Porta,  southeast  of  Alexandrea.  It  is  now 
Damankour.  4.  Andropoluy  to  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  the  Andropditic 
Nome,  and  subsequently  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  It  is  now  Cka^ 
bur.  5.  Butos  or  ButOy  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  Buios,  now  Jjike 
Bourlos,  the  outlet  from  which  formed  the  Ostium  Sebennytieum.  It  was  famed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  is,  of  Egyptian  deities  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  these.  The  temple  of  Latona  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
connected  with  it.  Butos  answers  probably  to  Kom  Kasir.  6.  A^aiierdit*.  to  the 
southwest,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Sallic  Nome. 
ft. was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony,  but  was  probably  of 
much  earlier  date.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  place  in  -^^pt  where  the 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  settle  and  carry  on  traffic.  Naucratis  was  the  native 
city  of  Athenffius  and  Julius  Pollux.  Its  remains  are  to  be  sought  near  the 
modern  Salbadsehar. 
7.  Saif,  to  the  southeast,  and  the  capital  of  the  Saittc  Nome.    It  lay  on  the 

-  left  bank  of  the  Scbennytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Delta,  partly  on  account  of  the  annual  festival  celebrated 
here  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Ncith,  rc^^arded  as  identical  with  Minerva,  and 
which  drew  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  to  the  place  ;  and  partly  because  the 
SaTtic,  or  twenty-sixth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  acknowledged  it  as  their  native 

^  city,  and  were  interred  here.  When,  however,  the  Persian  power  was  estab- 
lished in  JE^ypt,  and  Memphis  a^in  became  the  capital,  Sais  declined  in  im- 
port ante.  The  site,  now  called  Sa,  is  marked  merely  by  ruins.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance south  of  this  place  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Osiris,  where  that  deity 
was  said  to  have  boen  interred ;  an  honor  claimed  by  many  other  .tigyptian 
sites.  8.  Bus7rix,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Phatnetic  branch,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Busiritio  Nome.  Here  was  a' very  sacred  temple  of  Isis.  to  which  pil- 
grimajrcs  were  made,  and  where  a  solemn  annual  festival  was  celebrated.  Thf 
site  of  this  city  is  now  called  Aboussir.  .  9.  Sebermytus,  to  the  cast  of  Sais,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Scbennytic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  6e- 
bennytic  Nome,  ami  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  SnnrMnud.  10.  Tk9utM, 
to  the  cast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  capital  of  the  Thmttitic  Nome.    The  goat 
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was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  and  the  name  of  the  city,  according 
to  St.  Jerome,  signified  <*a  goat."  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marceliinus, 
Thmuis  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  iEgypt.  The  modem  name  of  the  site' 
is  Tel  et-Mai.  11.  Mtndts,  to  the  northeast  of  Sebennytns,  and  giving  name 
to  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  lay.  Here  also  the  goat  was 
held  in  great  religious  reverence,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  name  of  the 
city  meant  *'  a  goat,"  what  St.  Jerome  asserts  of  Thmuis.  The  site  is  now 
called  Achmoun.  ■  12.  Tanis^  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  the  capital  of  the 
Tanitic  Nome,  and  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  important  city 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  Manetho's  dynasties  of  Pharaohs. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  and  is  stated  by  the  Psalmist  to  be 
the  spot  where  Moses  performed  those  miracles  that  ended  in  the  liberation  of 
the  Israelites/  The  site  is  now  called  Sarit  and  is  remarkable  for  the  height 
and  extent  of  its  mounds  of  ruins. 

13.  BubastHSj  to  the  southwest,  the  eapital  of  the  Bubastite  Nome,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Bubastis  (Pasht),  or  Diana.     The  festival  of  the  goddess  was 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  splendor,  but  also  for  the  large  numbers  that  attend- 
ed ;  as  many  as  seventy  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  children,  being  drawn 
hither  on  this  occasion.    The  Scripture  name  of  this  place  is  Phi  Beseth.    Here 
idso  the  sacred  cats  were  interred.    The  modern  name  is  Tel-Batta.    14.  AtK 
ribis,  to  the  southwest,  the  capital  of  the  Athribltic  Nome.  ^  It  is  now  Atryb  or 
Trieb,  with  some  striking  remains.    15.  Ccrcasdrum  or  Oereasorat  at  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  where  the  Nile  branches  off.    It  is  now  El  Arkas.    16.  Babvloriy  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  where  the 
great  canal  commenced  that  led  off  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  pot  far  from  the' 
pyramids  and  Memphis.    According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  docs  not  appear 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  to  have  come  into  being  under 
the  Persians,  who  settled  here  a  number  of  refractory  Babylonians  from.  Upper 
Asia.    Under  the  Romans  it  became  important  as  a  military  post,  since  here 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  begins  to  contract  as  you  advance  into  Upper  iEgypt.     A 
castle  accordingly  was  erected  in  this  qu^arter,  and  a  Roman  legion  was  station- 
ed here.     At  a  later  day,  this  place  took  the  name  of  Fosfat,  from  the  "leather 
tent"  {festal)  which  Amru,  the  general  of  Omar,  pitched  here  for  himself  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  the  Roman  fortress.    Fostat  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence, 
as  well  as  the 'capital  of  ^']gypt,  until  Goher  el  Kaed,  having  been  sent  by  Moez 
to  conquer  -li^gypt,  founded  a  new  city  called  Must  cl  Kahtrah  (Cairo),  which 
four  years  after  (in  A.D.  974)  became  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  Fostdt  re- 
ceived the  new  appellation  of  Must  el  Atcekeh,  or  "Old  Musr,"  corrupted  by 
Europeans  into  Old  Cairo. 

17.  HcUopoHsf  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Babylon,  and  more  cele- 
brated in  a.  religious  than  a  political  point  of  view.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
was  the  snored  rity  of  Osiris,  or  the  Sun,  and  contained  one  of  the  three  chief 
sacerdotal  collpgps  of  .Egypt,  the  stations  of  the  other  two  being  respectively  at 
Memphis  and  Thebes.  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  one  of  the  Greek  writers  that 
makes  ir.c^ntion  of  this  city,  and  he  speaks  of  the  pri^tts  of  Heliopolis  as  being 
the  best  aoqnairited  with  the  hi-story  of  their  country.  Other  anthoriti'^s  also 
clrscribe  tliJin  as  famed  for  their  wi.,dom.  Accordin'r  to  Borosu*?,  this vsls  the 
city  where  Moses  was  educated.  It  was  also  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the  (xreeks 
who  visited  -Kgypt  for  instruction,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  HcrodotOS, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Eudoxus.  The  city  was  built,  ar^eording  to  Straho,  On  a 
large  mrtund  or  raised  site,  before  which  were  lakes  thit  received  the  water  of 
the  neighboring  canals.    It  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  the  ^un,  or 
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Osiris,  and  in  this  temple  the  sacred  ox  Mnevis  was  fed  aod  adored,  as  Apis  was 
at  Memphis.  Heliopoiis  suffered  severely  by  the  invasion  of  Cambyses.  Btaiiy 
of  its  obelisks,  and  probably  other  monuments^  were  aflerWapd  taken  away  to 
Alexandrea  and  Rome,  and  when  Strabo  saw  the  place  it  had  the  character  of 
a  desertttd  city.  Its  college  of  priests  no  longer. existed,  and  those  only  who 
had  charge  of  the  temple,  and  who  explained  the  sacred  rites  to  strangers,  re- 
mained there.  The  ancient  ^Egyptian  name  of  this  city  was,  in  hieroglyphics, 
Re-Ei  or  Ei-'Rct  **  the  House''  or  ^  Abode  of  the  Sun,'-'^  corresponding  to  the  title 
Belh-Shcmesky  of  (lie  same  import,  which  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews,  while 
in  Scripture  and  in  </optic  \t  is  called  On,  The  remains  of  Heliopplis  are  near 
the  modem  Matarekt  ^nd  consist  of  several  mounds.  .A  solitary  obelisk  alone 
remains  erect,  bearing  on  it  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  here.    This  monarch  ascended  the  throne  about  1740  B.C. 

18.  Arnndij  at  the  hea^  of  the  Sinus  Heroopolites,  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  modern  town  of  Suez  stands.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
constructed  th^  harbor»  and  called  the  place  after  his  qlieen  Arsinoe.  It  was 
connected  with^the  Nile  by  means  of 'the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  for  a  long  period 

'    was  the  very  life  of  the  navigation  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  forming  the  connecting 

link  between  the  traffic  of  .^gypt  and  that  of  the  east.    Subsequently,  however, 

^  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  induced  the  Ptolemies  to 

construct  harbors  lower  down,  and  Arsinoe  from  this  time  declined-    Its  re- 

mains  are  at  4-dscherud, 

19.  Cleopatris,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  preceding.  It  was  of  later 
origin  than.  Arsinoe,  but  so.  near^to  it  thzlt  both  are  commonly  regarded  as  form- 
ing one  place.  20.  HerobpolU,  to  the  northeast  of  Heliopoiis,  and  northwest  of 
Arsino;.',  and  bituate  on  the  Canal  of  Ptolcmy,,ncar  the  upper  part  of  the  JLicui 
Arhari.     Some  make  it  the  same  with  the  Avaris  of  Manetho ;  more  probably, 

' '  however,  it  was  a  place  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  founded  by  the  Greek& 
for  commercial  purposes.    It  remained  a  place  of  importance  as  long  as  the 
Canal  of  Ptolemy  farmed  one  of  the  channels  of  communication  in  this  quarter. 
It  sunk,  however,  when  the  canal  was  neglected,  and  its  remains  are  supposed 
to  be  buried  beneath  the  sand.    Strabo  and  Pliny  err  in  placing  it  on  the  gulf 
21.  P eluvium,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it 
gave  name.    It  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  was  regarded  as  the  key  ol 
.iCgypt  iu  this  quarter.     Its  Scripture  name  is  Sm^  and  its  old  JBgyptian  one  va 
thought  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Peremoun  or  Phcromi  of  the  Copts.    Thv 
Greek  name  Pelusium  is  derived  from  Tr^Aof,  "  mire,"  in  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  the  place.    The  Hebrew  name  has  the  same  meaning,  as  has 
also  the  modern  appellation  Tinch  given  to  the  site.    This  city  fell  in  import- 
ance ait.cr  the  Persians  had  diverted  the  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  it  stood,  and 
had  taken  it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications.     S2.  Rhinocorura  or  Rhinocolurtij  to 
the  east,  on  the  immediate  confines  of  Syria,  and  sometimes,  though  erroneous- 
ly,  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  country.    The  modem  El  Areesh  occupies  ii& 
site.    It  derived  its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  circumstance  of  mal- 
efactors having  been  sent  thither  by  one  of  the  i£^hiopian  invaders  of  ^gypt 
^s  to  a  place  of  exile,  ader  having  been  first  deprived  of  their  noses  (ptv,  tkt 
71056,  and  Ko7.ovQy  to  mutilate).    The  story  is  evidently-untrue,  and  the  name  is 
probably  of  »Eg>'ptian,  not  of  Grecian  origin.    This  city  was  an  important  com- 
mercial place,  and  a  great  mart  for  the  Arabian  trade.    Quails  'were  Yen 
abundant  in  its  vicinity.     The  Wady  cl  Areesh  is  the  aneient  Torrens  Aigypih  oi 
iiiver  of  ^Dgypt.     23.  Tamiatkis,  some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  PeUsium, 
and  on  the  Phatnetic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.    It  is  now  DaaiUtu. 
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1.  Memphis,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  left  aide  of  the  Nile,  and  aboat  aixteen 
miles  south  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  ^gypt,.who  changed,  by  means  of  a  large  embankment, 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  until  then  had  ran  nearer  the  Libyan  mountains, 
and  built  Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, the  river  was  turned  off  one  hundred  stadia  above  Memphis,  and  the 
dike  constructed  to  prevent  its  returning  to  its  original  channel  was  kept  up 
with  great  care  by  the  successors  of  Menes  even  to  the>time  of  the  Persians. 
Menes  also  erected  here  a  magnificent  temple  to  Phtha  or  Vulcan.  The  city 
contained  likewise  other  splendid  temples,  and  was,  moreover,  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  three  sacerdotal  colleges  of  the  land,  the  other  two  being  respect- 
ively at  Heliopolis  and  Thebes.  The  sacred  Apis  was  also  fed  and  worshipped 
here,  his  temple  being  close  to  that  of  Phtha.  Memphis  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Lower  ^gypt,  as  Thebes  was  of  Upper  JEgypt,  in  those  early 
times  w  hen  the  land  was  ruled  by  contemporaneous  dynasties ;  and  afterward, 
when  all  ^gypt  became  united  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  this  city  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  preference  to  Thebes.^  It  continued  to  be  the  capi- 
tal under  the  Persian  sway  also,  but  declined  after  Alexandrea  became  the  seat 
of  government,  although  Strabo  subsequently,  in  Roman  times,  describes  it  as 
still  large  and  populous,  next  to  Alexandrea  in  size,  and,  like  that  city,  filled 
with  foreign  residents.  The  palaces,  however,  he  speaks  of  aa  being  ruined 
and  deserted  i  The  wealth,  as  well  as  th^  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  passed  at  a 
later  day  to  the  new  Arab  capital  of  Fostat,  and  the  ancient  city  in  a  few  years 
ceased  to  exist.  ,  Its  site,  which  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  material  being  taken  to  build  modern  edifices,  is  now  indicated  by  a 
large  colossus  of  Remeses  II.,  a  few  fragments  of  granite,  and  some  substruc- 
tions. Memphis  is  called  in  Scripture  Moph  or  Noph.  In  Coptic  it  is  styled 
Me/if  Momff  and  Menf.    A  little  to  the  north  of  Memphis  the  pyramids  began. 

2.  Acanihus,  to  the  south,  and  the  southernmost  city  of  the  Memphitic  Nome. 
It  is  now  Dashur.  3.  Arsinoe  or  CrocodilopdlU,  on  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  south- 
west of  Memphis.  It  was  called  Arsinoe  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  The  earlier  appellation  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  CroeodUopo- 
lis,  the  crocodile  being  here  an  object  of  religious  worship,  and  a  tamed  repre-  ^ 
eentatlve  of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  was  carefully  nurtured  and  attended 
to  in  an  adjacent  pond  or  tank.  Strabo  gives  an  account,  as  an  eye-witness, 
of  thia  curious  custom.  The  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  were  deposited 
after  death  in  the  cells  of  the  Labyrinth,  which  stood  near  this  city.  Arsinoe 
is  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  Medintt  el  faioum.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  city  was  the  celebrated  Lake  Maria,  already  described.  4. 
'Aphroditopolisj  or  '*  City  of  Venus,"  to  the  east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  NUe, 
and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  a  white  heifer  was  worshipped.  The  ruins  of 
the  place  are  at  4(/yA' 

6.  Ane^Tim.  Poli*  {'AyKvpuv  woXic),  or  *' City  of  Anchors,"  to  the  south,  and 
so  named  because  the  inhabitants  wrought  anchors  from  the  stone  hewn  out 
of  the  neighboring  quarries.  6.  Heracleopolis  Magna,  or  '*  Great  City  of  Her- 
cules," southeast,  of  Arsinoe,  in  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Nile,  and  (he 
capital  of  the  Heracleotic  Nome,  which  was  entirely  comprised  in  this  island. 
The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  its  ntiUty  in  destroying 
asps  and  the  e^  of  crocodiles.  There  were  bitter  feuds,  therefore,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  those  of  CrocodilopolU.  ■  This  city  was  termed 
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Magna  for  distinction*  sake  from  HtracUopclit  Parpo,  in  the  Delta,  fioathwest 
of  Pelusiom.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem  Tillage  of  Ahnas.  7.  Oxyryu- 
chus,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  the  Ox- 
yrynchite  Nome.  It  received  its  name  from  the  circomstance  of  a  fish  with  a 
sharp  snout  (6^r,  fi^YX^i)*  ^  species  of  sturgeon,  being  worshipped  here.  Its 
site  is  marked  by  the  modem  Behnese.  8.  CyiidpSliSf  to  the  east,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile.  Here  the  dog  was  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  Anabis ;  whence 
the  Greek  name  of  the  place,  Kvvuv  iro^ec,  or  KwSnoXtc.  D*Anville  places  its 
^te  at  Samallut. 

9.  Alahastron  or  AUiiasiropdUi,  to  the  portheast,  in  the  Arabian  mountain  chain, 
and  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  from  the  alabaster  dug  in  Mons  Alabastrinus^ 
carved  all  kinds  of  vases  and  ornaments.  10.  Speoa  ArtemUos,  or  "  Cave  of 
Diana,*'  a  large  grotto  to  the  south  of  CynopoliSf  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht, 
the  Egyptian  Diana.  It  is  wholly  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  was  begun  by 
Thotktnes  II.,  who  adorned  it  with  sculptures.  Other  sculptures  were  added  by 
Osirei,  father  of  Rtmeaea  III. ';  but  the  excavation  was  never  completed.  About 
one  mile  to  the  northwest  of  this  spot  are  the  more  celebrated  grottoes  or  cata- 
combs of  Bent  HasMan.  II.'  Hermopoiis  MagnOy  southeast  of  Oxyrynchus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  so  called  for  distinction'  sake  from  Hermopoiis  Parva^ 
near  Alexandrea.  It  was  a  city  of  groat  antiquity,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  worship  of  Thoth,  the  .Egyptian  Heraies  or  Mercury.  Its  ruins  are  at  Ack- 
munein.  To  the  south  of  this  place  was  a  fortified  post  called  HemopoliianA 
Pkylace,  marking  the  southern  limit  of  Heptanomis.  13.  Antinodpolis,  to  the 
east,  opposite  to  Hermopoiis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pme.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Besa,  from  an  ^Egyptian  deity  who  had  an  oracle  here.  The  name, 
however,  was  subsequently  changed  to  Antinodpolit,  **  the  City  of  Antinoos,** 
from  the  circumstance  of  Antinous,  the  favorite  of  Hadrian,  having  drowned 
himself  here.  It  was  ^greatly  embellished  by  that  emperor,  and  became  a  mag- 
nificent place.    The  ruins  are  at  Shekh  Abadeh. 

THEBAI8  OR  Ul»PER  EGYPT. 

1.  Lycdpolis,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  Lycopolitic  Nome.  Its 
Greek  name  means  "the  City  of  Wolves,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  wolf 
being  worshipped  here,  on  aceount  of  an  invading  army  of  ^Ethiopians  having 
been  put  to  flight  here  by  a  large  pack  of  these  animals.  The  site  is  now  called 
Syouth.  There  are  some  remarkable  rock-tombs  in  the  vicinity.  2.  AntaopSH*. 
or  "  City  of  Antaeus,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank.  It  derived  its  name 
from  AntSBUs,  whom  Osiris  made  governor  of  his  Libyan  and  ^Ethiopian  pos- 
sessioas,  and  whom  Hercules  destroyed.  Antsus  had  a  temple  here.  The 
modem  village  Quaou  or  Kau  stands  near  the  mins  of  the  place.  3.  Apkroii' 
tnpolisy  or  "City  of  Venus,"  to  the  southwest,  now  Tachta.  4.  PanopSlix,  or 
«  City  of  Pan,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank,  and  capital  of  the  Pano- 
politic  Nome.  Its  .Egyptian  name  was  ChernvM.  The  ruins  are  at  Akhevyn 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  principally  occupied  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
cutters. Herodotus  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Perseus  here,  and  says  that  the 
Chemmites  claimed  him  as  a  native  of  their  city.  6.  PtoUmaU  Hemdi,  to  the 
south,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  It  appears  from  its  name  (IlroXeaat^ 
if  %)fietov)  to  have  been  originally  an  .^Egyptian  city,  consecrated  to  Thoth  or 
Hermes,  but  rebuilt  or  re-established  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  rose  in  im- 
portance when  Abydus,  its  neighbor,  declined,  and  eventually  rivalled  Memphis 
in  size.  It  received  a  severe  blow,  however,  to  its  prosperity,  by  its  resisunce 
t^  the  Emperor  Probns.    Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  MenMeh. 
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C.  AhffiuMf  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream.  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  as  oDce  next  to  Thebes  in  size,  though  reduced  in  his  days  to  a  small 
place.  The  same  writer  mentions  the  palace  of  Memnon  in  this  city,  built  on 
the  plan  of  tbe-Labyrioth,  though  leas'  intricate.  This  structure'  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  commenced  by  Osirei,  and  completed  by  his  son  Remeses 
IL  Osiris  had  here  a  splendid  temple,  and  Plutarch  makes  this  city  to  have 
been  the  true  burial-^lace  of  that  deity,  an  honor  to  which  so  many  cities  of 
.Egypt  aspired.  He  also  .informs  us  that  the  more  distinguished  uCgyptians 
frequently  selected  Abydus  for  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  god  Besa  had  an  orar 
cle  at  this  place,  as  at  Antinoopolis.  Abydus  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  name 
Ei  Mtufoon,  **the  Buried,"  plainly  implies.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Osiris  in  this  place,  had  a  list  of  the  ^Egyptian  kings  sculptured  on  ft. 
This  important  record,  commonly  called  the  <*  Tablet  of  Abyuus,"  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  a  series  of  kings*  names,  the  predecessors  of 
Remeses  II.,  but  unfortunately  the  commencement  lias  been  broken  away,  so 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  is  still  a  desideratum. 

7.  TkiM  (8(f),  a  small  but  very  ancient  city,  to  the  east  of  and  near  Abydus. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  by  Stephanus  Thxmtet  (O/vtrat),  a  name  derived  from 
the  genitive  e<vdf.  This  place  gave  its  appellation  to  the  Thinitic  Nome.  8. 
DiospoliM  Parvaf  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  -the  sanie  side  of  the 
stream.  It  was  called  Patva,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Diospolis  Magna^  or 
Thebes.  The  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Hon.  9.  TefWjra  {ra 
TivTvpa),  and  also.TeiUym,  to  the  east,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Tentyritic  Nome.  This  city  contained  temples  of  Isis,  Typhon, 
and  Afhor  or  Venus,  the  last-mentioned  deity  being  particularly  worshipped 
herCj  and  the  name  Tentyra  being  probably  taken  from  the  .Egyptian  Tei-n-Athor, 
"  the  Abode  of  Athor."  The  people  of  this  city  were  at  bitter  enmity  with 
those  of  Ombo9,  higher  up  the  Nile,  the  Tentyrites  hunting  and  killing  the  croco- 
dile, and  the  Omhitea  worshipping  it;  and  a  horrible  instance  of  religious  fury, 
which  ocpnrred  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
/ifleenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  league  from  the  ruins  of  Tentyra  stands 
the  modem  village  of  Denderah.  From  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Tentyra  was  ob- 
tained the  famous  todiae,  about  the  antiquity  of  which  such  extravagant  notions 
were  at  fii^t  formed,  but  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  not  much  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  old,  since  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appears,  among 
others,  on  the  portico  of  the  structure. 

10.  Coptot,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Coptite  Nome.  Its  earlier  name  appears  to  have  been  Chemmis.  It  be- 
came a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  ,de- 
p6t  for  Indian  and  Arabian  wares,  brought  by  caravans  from  Berenice  and  Myos 
HormoSf  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  then  sent  from  Coptos  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandrea.  It  was,  in  fact,  well  situated  for  this  communication  with  the 
countries  of  the  more  remote  east,  since  the  Arabian  mountain  chain,  which 
elsewhere  forms  a-complete  barrier  along  the  coast,  has  here  an  opening,  that, 
ai^r  various  windings,  conducts  to  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  Along 
this  route  the  caravans  proceeded.  The  road  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  was 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  Phikidelphus,  and  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles 
in  length.  There  were  watering  stations,  called  Hydrea  {Tdpeta)^  along  its 
whole  extent.    The  ruins  of  Coptos  are  now  called  Keft. 

11.  Theba,  to  the  south,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  a  celebrated  city,  and  the 
capital  of  Upper  Mgypt,  or  the  Thebaia.  The  name  Theba  is  supposed  to  be. 
corrupted  fh>m  the  ^Egyptian  TapSj  which  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of  the  Coptic 
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is  pTDnottQced  Tkeba.  lu  bieroglyphics  it  iai  written  Ap,  Ape,  or,  with  the  femi- 
nine  article.  Tape,  meanibg  *'  bead,"  Thebes  being  the  bead  or  capital  of  the 
couptiy.  In  Scripture  it  is  called  No  Amnum.  The  Greeks  styled  it  also  Dim- 
polis  Magna^  the  first  part  of  which  answers  to^  the  Egyptian  Anaaui,  **  the 
abode  of  Amuo,"  or  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is  an- 
known.  It  must,  however,  from  its  very  situation,  have  been  at  a  very  eaily 
period  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the  south,  and  through  it  pass- 
ed very  probably  all  the  productions  and  wares  of  Asia.  Its  most  flonrishing 
period  appears  to  have  been  under  the  successive  dynasties  of  the  DiospoUtan 
kings,  from  B.C.  1578  to  B.C.  8S0,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  all  iEgypt,  and 
the  residence  of  the  kings,  whose  tombs  are  still  extant  io  the  rocks  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city,  and  extend  even  to  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  splendor,  greatness,  and  wealth  of  Theb^,  and  caUs  it  "the  city 
with  an  hundred  gates^"  each  of  which  sent  out  two  hundred  men  with  horses 
and  chariots.  Thebes,  however,  never  had  any  walls,  and  therefore  Homer 
was  either  misled  by  the  Phcenician  traders  from  whom  he  in  all  probability  re- 
ceived his  account,  or  else  the  gates  referred  to  are  those  of  the  propylaea  of 
the  temples.  Thebes  stood  partly  on  the  east,  and  partly  on  the  west  of  the 
Nile.  .  The  western  division  had  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Patkyrit,  or,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  it,  Tathyris,  being  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Athor.  Here 
stood  in  particular  the  celebrated  .Mcmntmmm,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  and  on  this  side,  moreover,  was  the  extensive  Necropolis.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city,  however,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream. 
Thebes  sank  in  importance  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Memphis,  but  still  contained  one  of  the  three  chief  sacerdotal  colleges  of  i£gypt, 
and  coold  boast  of  a  numerous  p(H>nlation,  until  it  felt  the  fury  of  Cambyaes 
during  the  Persian  invasion,  when  its  private  dwellings  were  for  the  most  part 
destroyed,  and  its  great  architectural  works  more  or  less  injured.  After  this 
its  decline  became  more  rapid.  During  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the 
capital  was  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  Thebes  appears  to  have 
been  neglected  by  the  monarchs  of  the  land.  In  th^  reign  of  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus,  about  B.C.  86,  it  revolted,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  As  e^ly  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  place  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  villages,  and  what  remained  of  the  ancient  city  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  temples.  Under  the  Roman  dominion,  something  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  restore  or  preserve  the  venerable  city ;  tmt  new  calamities 
broke  in  upon  it  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Upper-.£gypt,  and  the 
Christians,  in  their  religious  zeal,  destroyed  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  idolaters.  At  present  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  occupied  by 
four  principal  villages,  Luxor  and  Camac  on  the  eastern,  and  Chumou  and  Mf- 
deenet'H«U>oo  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  ^ins  are  numerous  and 
splendid,  but  the  most  imposing  of  all  are  those  of  the  great  temple  at  Camsr. 
12.  Hermonthis,  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Hermonthitic  Nome.  It  contained  temples  of  Osiris  and  Horns. 
Strabo  says  that  Apollo  and  Jupiter  were  also  worshipped  here,  meaning,  prob- 
ably, the  ^Egyptian  Mandoo  and  Amun.  The  sacred  bull  Basis  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  this  place.  The  renins  of  Hermonthis  are  at  Erment.  13.  JJucp- 
dis,  to  the  south,  taking  its  name  from  the  worship  of  the  Latus  fish,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  shared  with  the  goddess  Neith,  of  which  it  was  the  symbol. 
the  honors  of  the  sanctuary.  The  ruins  of  this /place  are  at  Estu,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  imposing  and  elegant.  14.  ApoUinopoUs  Magna,  or  "  Great  City  of 
Apollo,''  tp  the  southeast,  on  the  same  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  ApolUnitic 
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Nolne.  The  god  Hor-Hatt  the  same  as  Agatbodsmon,  was  worshipped  here. 
The  people  of  this  city  hunted  and  destroyed  the  crocodile.  The  modem  Edfoo 
occupies  its  site.-  We  haye  here  the  ruins  of  two  temples,  one  of  them  on  a 
grand  scale.  16.  OtnboB  or  Ombt,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Ombitic  Nome.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  thoaie 
of  Teutyra  a  bitter  feud  prevailed,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  latter 
destroying  the  crocodile,  and  the  Ombites  worshipping  It.  JThe  ruins  of  Ombos 
are  at  Kom  Ombu.  16.  Syene^  to  the  souf^  now  Axsouarif  a  frontier  place,  and 
the  seat  of  a  garrison.  ^  Juvenal  is  said  to  have  been  banished  to  this  spot,  under 
the  pretence  qf  being  sent  to  command  the  legion  stationed  here.  Near  Syene 
is  the  lesser  cataract  of  the  Nile,  where  the  terraces  of  red  granite  cross  the  bed 
of  the  Nile.  Here  were  the  quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  stat- 
ues of  the  ^Egyptians  were  wrought  AC  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  all 
bodies,  it  was  said,  appeared  shadowless  in  Syene,.  and  a  well  at  this  place  was 
at  such  times  illuminated  to  the  bottom.  As  this  place  lies  in  latitude  24°  5',  a 
fact  known  even  to  Eratosthenes,  and  as  the  most  northern  vertical  point  of  the' 
sun  in  summer  is  at  latitude  23®  28',  it  was  impossible  that  at  Syene,  which  lies 
37'  north  of  that  point,  objects  should  be  completely  without  shadow ;  but  the 
difference  certainly  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account. 

17.  EUphantiru  or  Elephanlis,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Syene, 
about  the  distance  of  a  semi-stadium,  and  containing  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  remarkable  for  fts  fertility.  The  lesser  cataract  is  not  far  distant,  and 
hence  Elephantine  became  the  depdt  for  all  the  goods  that  were  destined  for 
the  countries  to  the  south,  and  that  required  land-carriage  in  this  quarter,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  falls  in  the  river.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  a  garriaon 
was  stationed  here  against  the  iSthiopians,  and  the  post  was  also  subsequently 
f)ccupied  by  the  Persians  and  the  Romans.  In  the  Roman  times,  however,  the 
frontiers  were  pushed  farther  to  the  south.  The  modem  name  of  Elephantine 
is  Djesiret  AsMouan,  or  "  Island  of  Assuan."  IS.  Pkila,  an  island  to  the  south  of 
Elephantine,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  ^gypt,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  frontier  of  ^gypt  was  properly  at  Philie,  and  the  ^Egyptian  appellation  of 
the  island,  from  which  the  Greek  ^i?mI  was  formed,  appears  to  have  been  Phi 
lakhf  "  the  extremity."  The  modem  name  of  Philae  is  Djcsiret  el  Birbe,  or 
'<  Temple-island,"  in  allusion  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  on  it.  Near  Philee 
was  a  small  rocky  island  called  Ahaioa  CKtaroi)  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  being 
permitted  the  priests  alone  to'set  foot  on  it,  and  the  island's  being  inacceinble  to 
all  other  persons.  In  this  place  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  his  remains  having  been 
here  deposited  by  Isis.    The  modem  name  of  the  island  is  Biggeh. 

191  Myo9  Hormott  a  sea-port  tm  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  for  the  coovenience  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  ArsinoH,  on  account 
of  the  difl^ulty  of  navigating  the  western  head  of  the  gulf.  It  was  afterward 
called  ApkrodiUs  Portus,  or  *'  the  Harbor  of  Venus."  The  entrance  was  crooked 
and  winding,  oh  account  of  islands  lying  in  fVont,  and  hence,  perhaps,  may  have 
arisen  the  earlier  appellation  Mvdf  'Op^of,  « Mouse's  Harbor,"  the  port  being 
compared  to  a  mouse's  hole.  Some  modem  scholars  less  correctly  suppose  the 
name  to  mean  "  Muscle  harbor,"  from  the  great  number  of  muscle- shells  found 
here ;  the  term  /ivc  meaning  in  Greek  both  **  a  mouse"  and  **  a  muscle."  The 
modern  name  is  said  to  be  Sujfange  el  Bakri.  Forbiger  is  wrong  in  m^ng 
Myos  Hormos  answer  to  Coseir^  which  lies  much  farther  south.  20.  Beremee^ 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  southeast,  also  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  a  port 
of  great  celebrity,  from  which  traffic  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  Felix  and  India. 
There  was  a  commercial  road  across  the  country  from  this  port  to  Coptos  on 
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the  Nile,  two  hundred  aiuf  fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  oonstnicted  by 
Phiiadelphus,  and  to  which  aUnsion  has  already  been  made.  The  city  of  Ben- 
nice  itself  was  foonded  by  this  same  monaichi  and  named  after  his  miocher. 
The  modern  name  is  Sakayt  d  KuUee,  or  thevl'  Soathem  Sakayt.*' 

OlSES. 

Our  description  of  iEgypt  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Oases.  One 
of  these,  the  Oasis  ofAmmon^  assigned  to  Marmarica,  has  already  been  described 
in  our  account  of  that  country.  Two  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  Oasis 
Major  and  Oasis  Minor.  The  Greek  term  'Oa<T<c»  sometimes,  and  more  cor- 
rectly, written  A^oatCi  contains  the  same  root  with  the  Coptic  Ouake,  and  is  de- 
rived, in  common  with  the  latter,  from  the  JSgyptian  Ana.  The  Arabic  name 
is  Wah. 

I.  Oasis  Major  {'Oaotc  MeyoAiy),  or  (Greater  OasiSj,  the  more  southern  of  the 
two,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Wah  el  Khargeh.  The  capital  of  this  Oasis  wa^ 
Ibis  J  or,  in  j£gyptian,  Hehit  "  the  Plough,**  under  which  character  it  is  frequently 
designated  in  the  hieroglyphics.  Near  this  city  stood  a  temple  of  ilmifii,  tb(* 
tuins  of  which  still  remain.  The  army  of  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  this  Oasis  when  going  to  attack  the  Ammonians,  and  it  was  in  the 
desert,  about  halfway  between  this  and  Sivfoh,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
perished.  The  Oases  are  little  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers  except  as  places 
of  exile.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  banished  to  the  Greater  Oasis 
was  Nestorius,  in  A.D.  435. 

II.  Oasis  Minor  {'Oaaic  Mtxpa),  or  Lesser  Oasis,  now  caDed  Wah  d  Beknessa. 
Hiis  Oasis  was  assigned  to  Heptanomis,  and  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding. 
It  contained  one  fortified  post  or  city,  named  TrinythiSf  the  ruins  of  which  ai«^ 
still  yisiUe.  Belzoni  found  in  this  Oasis  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  re- 
sembled, in  their  changes  of  temperature  at  difilbrent  times  the  &mons  Fons 
Solis  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 

8.  ETHIOPIA. 

1.  Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  ancients  had  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  notion  re- 
specting Ethiopia,  In  general,  however,  they  regarded  it  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  JEgypty  on  the  east  by  the  Sinm* 
AraMcus  and  Mare  Erytkrceum,  on  the  west  by  Libpa  Inte- 
rior, and  on  the  south  by  a  Terra  Incognita,  It  included, 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  those  regions  whiph  we  now  call  Nubia 
and  Sennaarj  together  with  a  part  of  Abyssinia. 

n.  I'he  southern  part  of  this  region  was  a  table  land,  trav- 
ersed in  all  directions  by  chains  of  mountains.  Farther  north- 
ward, toward  the  middle  of  the  Nile's  course,  it  was  an  undu- 
lating country,  interspersed  with  rocks,  over  which  the  river 
forms  cataracts.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Astapus  and 
AstaboraSy  the  two  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  to  which  we  have 

already  alluded. 

Ob8.  1.  Mtkiops  {AW(o^)  was  the  expression  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  de- 
note a  person  of  a  dark;  sunrburned  color  (ftom  al9uy  *'  to  barn/*  and  ^,  ''the 
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viflage"),  and  they  named  all  of  such  a  colpr  .£thijope$  {AWlonech  and  their  coun- 
iiy  ^Mttgna  (Ai^ioiria),  whefever  situated.  Homer  makes  express  mention 
of  the  iflthiopians  in  many  parts  of  bis  poeois,  and  speaks  of  two  divisions  of 
them,  the  eugtem  and  tDutem.  Bj  the  former  he  probably  means  the  embrown- 
ed natives  of  Southern  Arabia  and  India,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidon«  and 
who  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
Western  .Ethiopians  of  Homer  are  those  of  Africa. 

2.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  ^Ethiopians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Southern 
Libya  (Libya  with  him  is  synonymous  with  our  Africa),  as  distinguished  from 
the  Libyans  who  inhabited  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  interior  adjoining 
it.  He  also  speaks  of  the  ^Ethiopian  Troglodytes,  who  lived  to  the  south  of  the 
Garamantes,  and  tells  strange  stories  of  them ;  but  these  particular  iEthiopians 
must  be  considered  as  included  under  the  general  name. 

3.  Strabo  places  the  Hesperian  iEthiopians  near  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  south 
of  the  Pharuaii  and  NegrcUs,  who  .were  themselves  south  of  the  Mauri.  He- 
rodotus, also  speaks  of  Asiatic  ^Ethiopians,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  army 
of  Xerxes ;  but  their  locality  is  not  easily  determined.  The  historian,  however, 
observes,  that  the  Asiatic  ^Ethiopians  were  black,  like  those  of  Li))ya,  but  dif- 
fered from  them  in  language,  and  had  straight  hair ;  whereas  those  of  Libya  had 
very  curly  hair,  by  which  term  some  modern  writers  have  too  hastily  concluded 
that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  is  intended. 

2.  Ethiopian  Tribes. 

I.  Hbbqbotus  distinguishes  the  ^Ethiopians  into  the  inhabitants  of  Mtroe^  and 
the  Macrobii  or  "  Long-lived"  In  Strabo  and  Pliny  we  find  other  tribes  referred 
to-;  but  the  most  careful  division  is  that  by  Agatharchides,  who  divides  them 
according  to  their  mode  of  life.  Some  carried  on  agriculture,  cultivating  the 
millet ;  others  were  herdsmen ;  while  some  lived  by  the  chase,  and  on  vege- 
tables ;  and  others,  again,  along  the  sea-shore,  on  fish  and  marine  animals. 
These  last  he  calls  IchlkydpkSgi. 

II.  Besides  these  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  .Ethiopia  was  peopled  by  a  more 
powerful  and  somewhat  more  civilized  shepherd-nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  neighboring  mountains,  namely,  the  Troglod^ta.  A  chain  of  high  moiint- 
ains  runs  along  the  African  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  At  the  foot  of  the 
gulf  they  turn  inward,  and  bound  the  southern  portion  of  Abyssinia.  This  chain 
was,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  inhabited  by  these  Troglodyte,  in  the  holes  and 
grottoes  formed  by  nature,  but  enlarged  by  human  labor.  These  people  were 
not  hunters ;  they  were  herdsmen,  and  had  their  chiefb  or  princes  of  the  race. 
A  still  more  celebrated  nation,  and  one  whi^  has  been  particularly  described  to 
us  by  Herodotus,  were  the  Macrobii,  who,  he  says,  were  reported  to  surpass  all 
men  in  beauty  and  large  proportion  qf  frame.  Tliese  lived  very  far  to  the  sotith, 
and,  according  to  Heeren,  veiy  probably  in  what  is  now  the  country  of  the  So- 
mardies,  between  the  Straits  of  Bah  el-Mandeb  and  Cape  Gardafui ;  and  the  So- 
maniies  may  perhaps  be  their  descendants. 

III.  The  most  remarkable  people,  however,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
and  city  of  Meroe,  a  country  which  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  parent  sonrce  of  .Egyptian  civilization.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  people  will  be  given  farther  on. 

3.  Ethiopian  History. 

I.  Ths  .Ethiopians,  according  to  an  eaily  and  curious  belief  among  the  Greeks, 
Btood  highest  of  ail  nations  in  the  favor  of  the  gods,  who  at  stated  seasons  left 
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Olympus  to  banquet  among  them.  Their  piety  and  rectitude  are  frequeDtly 
mentioned.  The  Ethiopians,  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  JBgyptians  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  monarchy,  and  an  iEthi- 
opian  dynasty,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occupied  at  one  time  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  people  of  Meroe  seem  also  to  have  had  the  same  religion,  the 
same  sacerdotal  order,  ^e  same  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the  same  rites  of 
sepulture  as  the  ^Egyptians.  Induced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  some 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  modem  times  have  i)een  led  to  regard  Meroe  as  the 
parent  of  Egyptian  civilization,  and  to  make  this  civilization  to  have  pcoceeded 
from  south  to  north.  More  recent  investigations,  however,  seem  to  favor  the 
idea  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  civilization  proceeded 
from  north  to  south ;  not  down,  but  up  the  Nile ;  in  which  case  Meroe  will  have 
to  be  regarded  as  colonized  from  Egypt.   ^ 

II.  Among  the  early  Pharaohs  who  carried  their  arms  into  Ethiopia  was 
Thothmes  I.,  who  extended  his  power  as  far  as  the  island  ofArgOj  where  be  left 
a  monument,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hagar  «*  dahab,  "the  golden  stone.** 
Tkotkmes  II.  penetrated  to  Napatdy  now  El  Bcrkel,  the  capital  of  Lower  Ethio> 
pia ;.  and  the  third  of  that  .name  appears  to  have  extended  his  dominions  stfll 
farther.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  Grsco-Egyptian 
colonies  found  fheir  way  into  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  'Red  Sea,  and  even  asVar  as  Axnme  and  Adule  in  Abyssinia.  These  move- 
ments may  account  for  the  various  styles  of  building  and  sculpture  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  may  serve  also  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
questiop  respecting  Mcro^.  We  know,  from  a  passage  in  Diodorus,  that  after 
the  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  Egypt,  a  great  change  took  place  in  Ethiopian 
politics.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  the  Ethiopians  bad  a  king  named 
Ergamenes,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  manners  and  philosophy.  Being 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  priesthood,  he  went  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  **  the  inac- 
cessible place'*  which  contained  the  golden  temple  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  priests. 

III.  After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  Egypt,  we  read  of  several  ex- 
peditions into  Ethiopia,  but  of  no  permanent  impression  made  by  them  upon 
that  region.  Gains  Petronius,  prefect  of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 
advanced  as  far  as  Napata,  called  Tanape  by  Dion,  the  first  town  of  Ethiopia 
after  Meroe.  He  defeated  Queen  Candace,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
But  the  Romans  ultimately  kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  In 
subsequent  times,  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  retained  a  strip  of 
territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  seven  days'  march  above  the  first  cataract ; 
but  this  was  given  up  by  Dioclcsian  to  the  Nub<B  or  Nabatit,  on  condition  that 
they  should  prevent  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt. 
Of  the  vicissitudes  and  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Me- 
roS  we  have  no  information.  The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict 
the  name  of  Ethiopians  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now  called 
Abyssinia.  Procopius  and  Cedrenus  call  the  Axumites  Ethiopians.  From 
those  times  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given  more  particularly  to  Abyssin- 
ia, and  the  Gcez^  or  sacred  language  of  that  country,  has  been  called  Ethiopian. 

KINGDOM    OF   MERGE. 
I.  Mhvij  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  was  an  island  of  Ethiopia,  con- 
taining a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  formed  by  the  NiU,  the  AeimpuSf  and  the 
Astaboras,    It  could  not,  indeed,  he  called  an  island  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
tenn,  since  it  was  not  completely  inclosed  by  these  rivers,  but  only  very  neariy 
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80.  In  the  rainy  season,  however,  it  became  an  actual  island  by  reason  of  the 
inandation  of  the  rfyers  just  mentioned.  Its  superficial  contents  exceeded  those 
of  Sicily  rather  more  than  one  half. 

H.  To  the  west  Meroft  was  bounded  by  sandy  deserts,  separating  it  from 
DarfuTt  which  remained  unknown  in  ancient  times  ;  to  the  east  were  the  wild 
ShangaUat  and  the  Troglodytes.,  To  the  south  dwelt  a  numerous  tribe  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  descended,  it  is  said,  from  the  soldier  caste  of  that  country,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  neworder  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Psammitichua,  had  migrated,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
into  ^Ethiopia,  where  lands  wer&  assigned  them  by  the  monarch  of  that  coun- 
try, in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Gojam,  and  where  they  fbrmed  a  state  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  Meroe. 

III.  The  government  of  Mero6  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  who 
chose  a  king  flrom  their  own  number,  in  accordance  with  the  oracular  decree  of 
their  chief  divinity,  the  god  Ammon,  and  again  commanded  him  to  die  when- 
ever they  thought  pvoper,  stating  to  him  that  such  was  the  will  of  their  god. 
The  trade  of  the  country  was  entirely  under  their  control,  and  they  sent  out 
numerous  commercial  colonies  in  various  directions.  They  are  said  to  have 
founded  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  of  Marmarica,  and  to  have  made  the  first 
settlement  also  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  other  words,  Meroe  has  been 
commonly  regarded,  in  consequence  of  the  ancient  accounts  respecting  it,  as 
the  parent  source  of  the  civilization  of  Egypt.  This  opinion,  however,  though 
aUy  advocated  by  Heeren  and  others,  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  begin- 
ning to  be  now  regarded  as  quite  untenable.  The  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt 
are  in  the  northern,  not  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  and  eraniological  in- 
vestigations prove  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  a  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
come  into  the  country,  therefore,  fh)m  Upper  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Sue^. 
Meroe  is  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  received  its  civilization  from  Egypt. 

IV.  The  government  of  MeroC  continued  hieratic  until  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Ptolemy,  when  Ergamenes,  at  that  time.  King  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  priest 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  their  sanctuary,  as  al- 
ready stated,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  power  of  Meroe,  however, 
soon  afler  declined. 

y.  Meroe  was  the  first  fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  Desert,  and 
formed  a  natural  resting-place  for  the  northern  caravans.  It  was  likewise  the 
natural  mart  for  the  productions  of  Inner  Africa,  which  were  brought  for  the 
use  of  the  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the  outermost  of  the  countries 
which  produced  gold,  while  by  the  navigable  rivers  surrounding  it  on  all  sides, 
it  had  a  ready  communication  with  the  more  southern  countries.  As  easy, 
owing  to  the  moderate  distance,  was  its  connection  with  Arabia  Felix,  and  so 
long  as  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Meroe 
was  the  natural  market  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Africa. 

VI.  The  city  of  Meroe  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  must  have  been  a  large  and  flourishing  place.  Its  ruins 
are  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Shendi/t  and  have  been  well  de- 
scribed by  Caillaud  and  Hoskins,  especially  the  latter.  Mr.  Hoskijis  is  in  favor 
of  the  commonly  received  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  Egyptian  civilization^ 
and  consequently  of  assigning  a  very  remote  antiquity  to  Meroe,  l>ut  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  the  place  would  seem  by  no  means  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position. These  remains  consist  of  pyramids,  temples^  and  other  structures  of 
sandstone,  more  or  less  ruined.  The  site  itself  has  no  particular  name,  but  a 
large  village  nearer  Sh'endy  bears  the  appellation  of  Meroueer.    .  ^ 
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Places  between  Merge  and  w^Egypt. 

1.  Primis  or  Prtmnia  Magna^  immediately  north  of  the  island  of  MeroC,  and 
the  junction  of  the  two  riTers,  and  probably  not  far  firom  the  modem  El  Mak- 
karif.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  name  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  that 
of  Papremist  the  ^Egyptian  Mars.  This  place  was  called  Magna  for  distinction* 
sake  frOm  Primis  Porvo,  farther  down  the  Nile.  2.  Napata,  the  capital  of  Queen 
Gandace,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  commander  Petroniusi  prefect  of 
-^gypt  in  the  time  of  Augustas.  This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  ^an  incursion 
of  the  ^Ethiopians,  who  had  penetrated  to  Syene^  and  overwhelmed  the  garrison 
stationed  there  to  protect  the  JSgyptian  frontier.  Pliny  makes  Napata  to  tu^Te 
been  eight  hundred  and  seventy  Roman  miles,  or  about  eight  hundred  English 
miles  above  Syene,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Roman  miles  from  the  island 
of  Meroe.  The  extensive  ruins  at  Gibd  el  Birkfil  are  supposed  to  correspond 
to  it ;  but  Hoskins  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  Dongolahf  one  hundred  miles  lower 
down  the  Nile.  3.  Phihuris,  on  the  western  bank,  now  probably  Faras  or  Forrst, 
with  ruins. 

4.  Aboccis,  now  Aboo  ISimbel,  oh  the  western  bank,  with  very  remarkable  ruins, 
among  which  are  two  temples  justly  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  remains 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and,  excepting  Thebes,  throughout  the  whole  vaUey  of  the 
Nile.  The  smaller  one  of  these  temples  appears  to  |iave  been  dedicated  to  Alkar^ 
the  ^Egyptian  Venus,  by  the  queen  of  Remeses  II.,  and  the  larger  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Remeses  himself.  6.  Primu  or  Premnis  Porvo,  now  Ihrtem,  with 
^Egyptian  and  Roman  remains.  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans,  finding  the  posi- 
tion here  so  well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  their  territories,  stationed  a  garriaon 
in  this  quarter  as  an  advanced  post  6.  pselei$t  called  by  Strabo  Pselcke^nnd  now 
Dakkeh.  Here  Petronius  defeated  the  generals  of  Candacc.  7.  TuizUj  in  Coptic 
Tho$h,  and  in  ancient  ^Egyptian  Pihak-Ei,  or  "  the  abode  of  PUuJt^"  from  its  be- 
ing under  tbe  special  protei^tion  of  that  deityi  The  resemblance  of  the  Coptic 
name  Tkoth  with  Ethaush,  signifying,  in  the  same  dialect,  *<  jBciUopta,'*  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  striking  from  the  word  "  Cuth,"  in  the  old  ^Egyptian  language 
"^thiopiot^*  being  retained  in  the  Nubian  modem  name  of  this  place,  <*  KisL*' 

The  tract  of  country  from  the  island  of  Tachompso,  opposite  to  PselcUf  down 
to  Syene,  was  called  from  its  extent  Dodeeaechanut,  and  under  the  Roman  sway 
was  reckoned  as  part  of  ^Egypt^  under  the  appellation  of  iEgyptian  .Ethiopia 
The  Romans  constructed  here,  on  both  side^  of  the  Nile,  under  Dioclesian's 
reign,  militaiy  roads  and  forta.  Taektmpso  is  thought  to  signify  "  the  Island 
of  Crocodiles." 

KINGDOM   OF   AXOME. 

I.  The  kingdom  of  Axume  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Mcroe,  and,  as  appears  frooi 
a  Greek  inscription  which  has  come  down  to  us,  was  not  only  coextensive  with 
the  present  kingdom  of  Tigre  and  part  of  AbyMsinia,  but  even  extended  into 
Arabia.  It  is  first  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Eiythrsan 
Sea,"  a  document  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  but 
how  long  this  Axumite  kingdom  had  existed  before  we  are  unable  to  say. 

II.  The  two  principal  places  were  AxQme  and  Ad&U,  the  latter  a  port  on  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  through  which  the  Axumites  maintained  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  Arabia  and'India.  It  was  probably  for  some  advantage  to  be  se- 
cured to  Greek  merchants  from  ^Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade  that  the  Byxantine 
empefors  pi^id  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumite  king  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Arab  conquest. 
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Places  in   Axume. 

1.  Asamc  or  Auxitme,  now  Axum,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south 
of  the  modern  Arkeeko,  which  last  is  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  present  town  consists  of  only  six  hundred  houses,  but  the  earlier  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  large  and  flourishing,  and  was  the  great  emporium  for  ivory, 
which  was  exported  through  AdiOe.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  at 
Azum,  at  the  present  day,  is  a  large  obelisk,  sixty  feet  high,  made  of  a  single 
block  of  granite.  The  engravings  on  it  are  not  hieroglyphics,  like  those  of 
-"^Sypt*  nor  does  it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  sb^ie.  Though  it  is  qnadri- 
later^  one  of  the  sides  has  a  bo]bw  space  running  up  the  centre  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  which,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  pyramid,  like  the  regular 
obelisks,  is  crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  The  obelidcs  of  Axum  were  origin- 
ally fiAy-five  in  number,  and  four  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  as  that  now 
standing.  Besides  this  last,  another,  but  a  small  and  plain  one,  also  remains 
erect,  -with  the  fragments  of  many  others  lying  near  it.  Among  the  other  an- 
tiquities of  Axum  is  a  stone  containing  two  inscriptions,  one  in  rude  Greek 
characters,  the  other  supposed  to  be  in  ^Ethiopian.  The  Greek  inscription 
shows  the  extent  of  the  Axumite  kingdom. 

2.  Adale  or  Ad&Ue,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  the  port  ofAzUme,  and- eight  days* 
journey  from  it.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  ZuUa.  Cosmas, 
a  merchant  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  lera,  has  preserved  in  his 
work,  entitled  **  Christian  Topography,'*  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  which 
he  found  here.  Adule  at  this  period  was  the  pott  of  Axume,  where  merchants 
traded  for  ivoiy  and  slaves,  just  as  they  now  do  at  Maeeowoj  on  the  same  coast. 
D'AnviUe  incorrectly  places  Adulis  at  Arkeeko,  about  22"  forther  north  than 
Zulu 

THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA  ,T0  THE  UNKNOWN 

REGIONS. 

LtAviNO  Bereniee  we  come  to,  1.  ChersonesuSf  now  Port  Comol.  ^2.  Mons 
Jeiutf  so  called  from  its  temple  of  Isis,  now  Roe  el-DuMur.  3.  Bothy e  Partus, 
now  Arecca.  4.  IHoscSrHtm  Portue^  now  the  Bay  of  Fuehaa.  5.  Gypeitis  InnUa, 
near  the  modem  harbor  of  Suaeim.  C.  Gomadaorum  Inmda,  now  Daradata  and 
DotcofaUar.  7.  Monodaetyhie  Mane,  now  Cape  Aeeoy.  8.  PtoUmaie,  with  the 
cognomen  Tker&n  or  Epitkeras,  near  the  modem  port  of  Mirza  Mombarric, 
which  supplies  good  fresh  water.  This  place  was  founded  by  Eumedes,  under 
Ptolemy  Pbiladeiphus,  on  account  of  the  ship-timber  found  here,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  elephants  in  its  vicinity.  The  traders  to  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  In- 
dies touched  here  to  take  in  refreshments  and  to  refit.  This  place  is  famous 
in  the  astronomical  calculations  for  the  geographies  of  Eratosthenes,  Marinus. 
and  Ptolemy,  founded  on  the  observation  that  forty-five  days  before  and  forty- 
five  days  aAer  the  summer  sc^tice  the  sun  was  vertical  at  Ptolemaic. 

9.  Sebaeticum  StamUf  near  the  Bay  of  Maaeua.  10.  Suche,  a  small  town  in 
the  interior,  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  Arabians.  11.  Daphnitie  /nju/a,  now 
Dollaca.  12.  Colobdn  Pronunttorium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Colobi,  a  Troglodyte 
race.  18.  Saba,  a  seat  of  the  Sabean  Arabs,  famed  for  its  harbor  and  the  hunt- 
ing  of  elephants.  It  was  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Gqjam  in  Abyssinia. 
14.  Tenesisj  in  the  interior,  the  country  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  militar>' 
caste,  who  had  migrated  from  iEgypt  in  the  time  of  Psammitichus.  16.  AduU, 
now  ZuUa,  already  mentioned.  16.  Dioddri  Insula,  now  Parim,  a  depdt  of 
Greek  traders,    17, -Arsinoe,  a  Greek  city  and  harbor,  now  the  trading  place 
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called  Assah.     18.  Berenice  Epi  Dires,  a  Greek  city  on  the  Btrait  termed  Ihre 
or  JDerCy  now  the  strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeh. 

The  coast  of  ^Ethiopia,  from  the  straits  to  the  eastern  headland,  or  Aromata 
Prdmonioriumt  was  much  better  known  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns 
than  it  is  now  to  Europeans.  It  was  called  Cinnamofnophl^os  or  Aromaiophdrot 
RtgiOi  from  its  abounding  in  spices  and  perfumes.  Here  we  find,  1.  PythoMgh- 
luSf  a  harbor,  famous  for  the  elephant-hunts  in  its  ▼  icinity.  2.  AmUUes  Em- 
poriumt  a  celebrated  mart,  now  Zeyla.  The  Sinu9  Avalites  is  now  the  Bay  of 
Zeyla.  3.  Pitholau*  Pronumiorium,  the  country  adjacent  to  which  was  particu- 
larly famed  for  myrrh  and  incense.  4.  Mundi  (Movvdov)  'Emporium,  another 
mart,  now  Mete.  5.  Cobe  JEmponumf  probably  the  modem  watering-place  CAa)t. 
6.  Elephas  Mans,  now  Mount  Fellet  or  Baba  FeUk.  7.  Aromaia  Promontorimm, 
now  Cape  Guardafui.  Off  this  headland  lay  Dioscoridig  InMula,  now  Socdeut, 
famed  for  its  aloes. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  €ra,  the  naYigators  to  India  discoTered,  sooth  of 
tlie  Aromata  Promontorium,  a  rocky  coast,  inclosing  a  well-cultivated  country 
in  the  interior,  inhabited  by  negroes  under  the  rule  of  Arabians  from  Yemen, 
who  carried  on  trade  there.  This  extensive  coast  is  called  in  the  Periphis 
Azania,  a  term  comprehending  not  only  the  modem  Ajan,  but  also  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar,  as  iar  as  Qut/oa,  provided  this  place  be  the  Rhapta  of  the  Periplos. 
Ptolemy  gives  this  same  tract  of  country  the  name  of  Barbaria,  in  which  appel- 
lation we  see  lurking  the  term  Berber,  the  name  of  the  great  aboriginal  white 
race  of  northern  Africa.  Ptolemy's  Sinua  Barbariciu,  therefore,  wiU  answer  to 
the  modem  Gulf  of  Zanguebar,  The  author  of  the  Periplus,  however,  makes 
the  coast  of  Barbaria  lie  to  the  north,  and  extend  from  the  straits  of  Dire  to 
Aromaia  'Promontorium^  which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

On  tho  coast  of  Azania  we  notice,  I.  Zingia  Promontorium,  commanded  by 
the  three-topped  mountain  PkaUngU,  now  Cape  Delgada.  To  the  south  came 
the  iVb/i  Keras,  or  Southern  Horn,  a  name  first  given  to  the  Aromaia  Promote 
torium,  but  afterward,  with  the  advance  of  geographical  knowledge,  extended 
farther  south.  2.  Parvum  et  Magnum  Litius,  extending  from  Cape  Boras  to  the 
promontory  above^  Brata.  3.  Then  followed  the  seven  Journeys,  or  dpdfiot^  or 
seven  harbors  and  marts,  about  a  day's  journey  apart:  that  of  Serapis,  near  the 
mouth  of  tbq  River  Dos  Fugos,  and  under  the  line ;  the  station  of  Nici  or  Nkomis 
Dromos,  northward  of  the  modem  island  of  Pate,  dec.  4.  We  next  find  the 
Paralaai  islands,  or  the  modern  islands  of  Lamo,  dec.,  on  what  was  called  the 
»*New  Canal"  (KotV^  ^teyofdv^  Aiupv^.  6.  Two  days'  sail  farther  on  brings 
us  to  Rhapta,  the  most  distant  trading-place  of  tjbe  Greeks,  and  the  capital  of 
AsMuia.  The  Rhaptum  Promontorium  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Cape  FoT' 
mosa.  The  articles  of  trade  were  Indian  lances,  knives,  glass-ware,  wine,  com, 
exchanged  for  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  <Slc.  Rhapta,  therefore,  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  Grecian  commerce  extended;  yet  the  opinion  still  existed  that 
the  ocean  to  the  south  swept  round  to  the  west,  and,  stretching  round  ^Ethiopia 
and  Libya,  joined  the  Atlantic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabian  possessions 
must  have  extended  still  farther  south,  perhaps  to  Madagascar ;  but  they  con- 
cealed their  knowledge  from  the  Greeks.  Neverl|ieless,  Ptolemy  had  hearC  of 
a  Promontorium  Prasum,  7°  farther  south,  of  the  Mare  Asperum,  and  of  ^Ethio- 
pian  Anthropophagi,  which  were  about  Cape  Gado  on  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel. He  had  likewise  heard  of  the  iskind  of  Menuthias,  probably  the  present 
Peruba,  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar. 
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9.   LIBYA  INTERIOR. 

This  country,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  was  oonsidered  to  be 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  i>y 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  Africa  Propria,  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
Cyrena'ica,  and  Marmarica,  on  the  east  by  j^gypt  and  JEthi(k* 
pia,  and  on  the  south  by  a  Terra  Incognita, 

TitiBES  OF   Libya  Interior. 

I.  Gatali,  a  powerful  tribe  to  the  soath  of  Mauriianui  and  Numidioj  whose 
coantry  answered  to  the  sonthemmoat  part  of  Morocco,  the  region  of  Biledul- 
geridj  and  the  more  western  portion  of  the  Sahara^  with  ite  Oasea.  The.  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  race  were,  1.  The  AutoloUs,  lying  to  the  sooth  of  the  Atlas 
range,  along  the  western  coast.  They  had  a  city  named  Autolola,  which 
Reichard  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  AguUm  or  Aqttilon,  3.  The 
Phatusiiy  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  fonner.  These  at  one  time  destroyed 
several  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  on  the  coast  oi  Mauritania^  and  in  the 
course  of  traffic  came  as  far  even  as  Cirta  in  Numidia.  They  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  confounded  with  the  PhrauruM  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  much  farther 
inland,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  an  Oasia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hesperii 
JEthiopes.  3.  The  Dara,  whose  name  still  remains  in  that  of  the  modern  Darah. 
4.  The  MelanogaHUi,  in  the  more  southern  regions,  a  mixed  race  of  GiEtuli  and 
Nigrita. 

II.  The  Garamantes,  to  the  east  of  the  Gaiuli,  a  powerful  nation,  ocpupying 
not  only  the  Oasis  of  Phazania,  or  the  modem  Fezzan,  but  also  'a  wide  tract  of 
country  to  the  sooth,  answering  to  the  modem  Tuarick  and  Tibboo  regions,  to- 
gether with  a  part  of  Soudan  and  Bormm,  as  far  east  as  Darfitr,  They  carried 
on  an  active  traffic  with  the  Carthaginians,  especially  in  slaves.  Their  chief 
city  was  Garama,  now  Gkerma  or  Yrmia,  in  Fczzan.  Ptolemy  mentions  an- 
other city  of  theirs  named  Gtro,  on  the  River  Gir,  and  which  Mannert  supposes 
to  be  the  modem  Kaschna. 

III.  The  Nigriea,  to  the  south  of  the  Gaetuli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nigir,  and 
in  a  part  of  what  is  now  Soudan:  Thfeir  capital  was  called  Nigira^  which  Man- 
nert makes  the  GaTui  of  Edrisi  and  of  later  times.  Another  of  their  cities, 
named  by  Ptolemy  Petide,  would  seem  to  have  stood  near  the  modern  Timbucioo. 

IV.  The  Daradd,  on  the  coast,  around  the  mouth  of  the  River  Daradus  or* 
Senegal,  and  answering,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Foulahs. 

V.  The  Hesperii  Mthiopcs,  or  Western  iEthiopians,  farther  to  the  south,  along 
the  western  coast,  and  extending  also  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Sierra  Leone,  the  Ivory  Coasts 
Gold  Coast,  Askantee,  Dahomey,  &c.  The  whole  of  Central  Africa,  under  the 
equator,  Ptolemy  calls  by  the  general  name  of  Agitymba  {'AylovjiSa).  It  formed 
a  country  entirely  unknown,  and  was  peopled  by  the  ancient  poets  with  various 
monsters. 

Islands  off  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa. 

I.  Ceme,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  mentioned  in  the  Periplos, 
or  Voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  Hanno.  Here  he  established  a  colony;  and  it 
always  formed,  after  this,  the  dep6t  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa.    Hanno,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage,  says  that  it  was  the  same  dis- 
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tance  from  the  Coinmns  of  Hercules  that  Carthage  was.  D'Anyille,  RenneO, 
and  many  others  make  it  the  modern  Arguin.  Gosaellin,  howeyer,  is  in  iavor 
of  the  modem  Fedala.  Heeren,  Mannert,  and  Gail  place  it  farther  north,  in  the 
pr^nt  gulf  of  Agadir  or  Santa  Cruz. 

II.  InaultB  Fortunata,  now  the  Canary  Islands.  They  derived  their  ancient 
name  from  the  accounts  given  of  their  remarkable  beauty,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  all  things  desirable  which  they  were  said  to  contain.  Their  climate  was  one 
continued  spring,  their  soil  was  covered  with  eternal  verdnre,  and  bloomed  with 
the  richest  flowers,  while  the  productions  of  earth  were  poured  forth  spontane- 
ously and  in  the  utmost  profosion.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  the 
Fortunate-  Islands  of  the  ancients  refer  to  Madeira ;  but  the  Canariea  have  de- 
cidedly the  better  claim,  if  we  follow  the  description  of  Pliny,  which  is  taken 
from  Juba,  the  Mauritanian  prince.  Juba  calls  one  Nwaria,  or  "  Snow  Island,*' 
which  is  probably  Teneriffe^:  another  island  he  calls  Canaria,  from  the  number 
of  dogs  of  a  large  size  that  were  found  there :  Juba  had  two  of  these  dogs.  Tlie 
Canary  Islands^  being  situated  within  the  general  limits  of  the  trade-wind,  eojojr 
a  fine  cUmate,  and  are  very  healthy. 

III.  Insula  Purpuraruif  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  so  called  from  Kiop 
Juba's  having  established  in  them  a  manufaetory  of  purple.  They  are  supposed 
to  answer  to  Madeira  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  make  a  brief  mention  of  the  celebrated  island  of 
Atlantis,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.    PlaCo  is  the  first 
writer  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he  obtained  his  information,  as  he  informs 
us,  from  the  priests  of  ^gypt.    The  statement  which  be  fumisbes  is  as  follows : 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  lay  an  island,  lai^r 
than  Asia  and  Africa  taken  together,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  oiber  islands,  from 
which  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent  lying  be3rond.    The  Mediterra- 
nean, compared  with  the  ocean  in  which  these  islands  were  situated,  resembled 
a  mere  harbor  with  a  narrbw  entrance.    Nine  thousand  years  before  the  time 
of  Plato,  this  island  of  Atlantis  was  both  thickly  settled  and  very  powerful.    Its 
sway  extended  over  Africa  as  far  as  .£gypt,  and  over  Europe  as  far  as  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.    The  farther  progress  of  its  conquests,  however,  was  checked 
by  the  Athenians,  trho,  partly  with  the  aid  of  the  other  Greeks,  partly  by  them- 
selves, succeeded  in  defeating  these  powerftal  invaders,  the  natives  of  Atlantis 
After  this,  a  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  nigbt. 
and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  islands  to  sink,  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable,  by 
reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals.    {Plat.^  Ttmoaw,  p.  34,  seqq.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
296,  seqg. — Id.,  Critias,  p.  106,  seqq.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol  X.,  p.  39,  seq.).    Various  theo- 
ries have  been  founded  on  this  narrative,  one  of  which  seeks  to  identify  the  At- 
lantis of  Plato  with  America.    But  the  whole  subject  is  too  fanciful  to  afford  i 
basis  for  any  serious  reasoning. 
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Acritas  Promontorium...  483 

Acroathon 446 

Acrocenmnii  Montcs 413 

Acrothoon 446 

Acrothooa 461 

Actc 461 

Actium 508 

"      Promontorium...  402 

Aeumincum 244 

Adana 611 

Ad  Aquas 190 

Adata 682 

Addoa 3S9 


Ptt« 

AdDurium 191 

Atleba 65 

AdHorrea 110 

Adiabene 6B7 

Adorai 704 

AdPonteft ,... 

Adramlta) 

Adramyttenua  Stnoa .  604,  629 

Adramyttium 630 

Adranum 396 

AdrittsHona 12,407 

Adnunetum 716 

Ad  Sabrinam 190 

AdTaum 194 

Aduatica 143 

Aduatici 139 

Adule 747 

Ad  Vigesimum 198 

.«a 705 

jEantium 486 

.£bura 58 

.£clanum 353 

iEdepsua 560 

JEdm 126 

JEgm 454 

"     560 

M 
U 

J5g8Bum  Mare 9, 489 

jGgaleua 553 

Agates  Insula 396 

iEgesta 397 

jEgida -288 

^gidla 288 

iEgilon 298 

iEgina 590 

"    (urbs) 591 

.£ginium 493 

iEgira 569 

iEgiroessa 632 

iEgirua 653 

iEgissua 246 

Aii^um 570 

iGi^ospotamos 433 

iEgostfaene 542 

jEsyptus 7iM 

vElana 679 

iElanites  Sinus 679 

i£mMa)  Insula 312 

iEnsB 446 

vEnaria 348 

JEnca 458 

iEneum  Promontorium .  ^  458 

i«nia 511 

iGnianet 506 

iEnoa 431 

iEnyra 434 

/EoktB  Insula) 400 

iEolis 630 

iEpea 578 

igqui  or  iKquicoU 306 

2Equu8  Tuticus 353 

iGculannm 353 

.£sernia 351 

.£sica  (fluriuB) 174 

"      ...  207 

JBatrmju,"      453 


I  JEayme 4^ 

^tnalia 297 

JSthiopea  Heaperii 749 

iEthiopia 742 

j£tna  (Mons) 368 

"     398 

iEtolia 513 

iExoBO .................  564 

Africa. ...v 708 

"     Pn^ria 714 

Aganippe 533 

Aganxa 234 

Agasus  Portna 357 

Agatha 104 

Agathyma 396 

Agbatana OM 

Agendicom 134 

Agcsinates 121 

Aglnnum 120 

Agisymba 749 

Agrari  - 508 

Agrianea  (fluTius) 424 

^ 464 

Agrlgoiilum 395 

Asyrium..i 399 

Alas 730 

Alabanda 618 

Alabaatritea  Mans 729 

Alabastron 738 

Alabus 389 

Alienua 176 

Almsus 390 

Alalcomens 536 

Alalia 402 

AlaniScyths 235 

Alatrium 328 

Alauni 235 

Alaunus 174 

Alba 57 

-    (fluvius) "31 

«    (Mons) 216 

Alba  Augusta 106 

"     110 

"    Fucentia 309 

"    HeMonun lOi 

"    Pompeia 273 . 

Albana 706 

Albani 410 

Albania 706 

Albanin  Pyle 608,  706 

Albanopolis .• 410 

Albanus  Lacns 266,  384 

Albiga iSa 

Albioeci 102 

Albion 169 

Albia 221 

Albium  Ingaunum 272 

"     Intemelium S72 

AlbiusMona 243,407 

Albncella 58 

Albula 260 

Albumus  Mona 374 

Albus  Portua 46 

Alcathoua 549 

Alemanni 2S6 

Alemamraa 221 

Alerea 122 
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AJeria 

Alraia 

Aletum 

Alezandrea  (Mgjptie) 
"  (Ariana) 


«< 


u 


(ad  laaum) . . . 

(Oxiana) 

(Parthia) 

(Troaa) 

»  (Ultima) 

Alezandreopolia 

Alexandri  Araa 

Algidum 

AlgidUB  MODB 

Aliphera 

Alinza 

AUia 

ADieni  Forum 

AUifiB 

-Allobroges 

Almana 

Almo- 

Almope 

Alo&e  (Britannica) 

«<     (Hiflpana) 

Alope 

Alopeco  

AlopeconnesuB 

Alorua 

AkM 

Alpeni 

Alpep 85, 

Bastamics 

Camice 

CottisB 

GraicB 

Graiifi  et  PexminiB  . 

Lcpontiffi 

Maritimes 

«     ,      *♦      (ProTincia) 

"     Noricae 

**     PenniDo 

«     Rtetic® 

Alphens  , 

Alaa 

Althea 

Altinum 

Ahita 

AlysBus 

Amalchium  Mare 

Axnalckitaj 


u 


u 
u 


Amallobriga. 


Amantia 

Amardi 

Amardus 

Amari  Lacus 

Amasia 

Amathus  (Cypria)  . . 
"        (Poltiatuia) 

Ambarri 

Ambiani 

Ambiliati 

Ambitarinus  Viciu  . 

Amboglnnna 

Ambriicia 

Ambracius  Sinus  . . . 
Ambi'ODicus  Pagus  . 

Ambrysus 

Ameria 

Amida 

Aminei 

Aiiiisia 

Amisus 

Amitcrnum 

Ammaus 

Amraonium 

AmmonittB. 

Amoias 

Axnoruoi* 

Amprlos 

Axnpelus  Mons 


Pue 
40a 
133 

1S8 

rj3 

613 
700 
696 
629 
700 
696 
703 
325 
325 
594 
695 
261 
284 
351 
101 
464 
261 
464 
202 

63 
520 
556 
433 
453 
499 
520 
251 

12 
252 
251. 
251 

82 
251 
251 

82 
252 
251 
251 
476 
287 

59 
286 
234 
594 
9 
678 

58 
410 
C95 
695 
731 
640 
659 
676 
127 
138 
139 
144 
207 
418 
486 
152 
526 
309 
684 
345 
221 
639 
308 
675 
723 
678 
635 
599 
446 
655 


Amptexitii Ss 

Amphiale 484 

^       Promontorium .  553 

Amphiloehi ».«..  506 

Ampbimalla 601 

AxnphipagiuB 421 

Ampbipolu 427 

Amphissa 519 

Amphryaua 499 

Ampaagas 713 

Amsancti  LacuB 267 

Amyds  (ItaliB) 332 

•*      (LacedaamoBiB).  565 

Amyrtu 502 

Anactorium 506 

Aoagnia 327 

Anagombri  Montea 722 

Anamani ,....j.  276 

Anaphlyatua 554 

An^ua  (AcarnaaiuB) 475 

«      (Siculua) 389 

Anariacs 695 

Anaa 28 

Anatho 6f^2 

Anauros 502 

Anazarba 611 

Aocalitea 179 

Anchiale..... 611 

Ancbialufl 440 

Ancbofi 538 

Ancona 308 

Ancyra 645 

Ancyron  Folia 737 

Andeoamulum 122 

Andecavi 125 

Anderida 188 

Anderitum 123 

Andea 125 

«     (urba) 281 

Andomatunum 134 

Andrapa 637 

Andriace €15 

Asdropolia 734 

Androe 566 

Aiiduala 105 

Anemo 283 

Anexnurium 611 

**        Promontoriom  60S 

Angli 225 

Angrirarii 230 

Angulua 311 

Anigrua 477 

Anio 261 

Anistorgia 38 

AnopsDa 505 

Antajopolia 738 

ADtaDorua 630 

Antaradua 668 

Antes Ill 

ADtemnaa 306 

Anteaiodorum 134 

Authedon 539 

Anthcia , 50^ 

Anthemua 457 

Anticragu* 614 

Aaticyra  (Thesaalia) 504 

(Phocaica) 525 

Antlgottca 415 

"        Paaphara 457 

Antilibanua 664 

Antino5polia 738 

Antiochla 661 

"       adTaurum 662 

"  ad  Meandrum.  618 
Margiaoa 698 

«        Piaidi© 6» 

Antipatria 671 

Antipolia 110 

Antiphrs 723 

Antirrhium 483,517 

Aotiaaa 654 


Antitaums 607,  (i(n> 

Antium 32ti 

AntiTeatKum  Promcmtorir 

um 171 

Antona 176 

AntrtM a* 

Antunarnm 143 

Aoxanum 354 

Anzur 33U 

Aomua €96 

Aorai 7M 

I  Apamea  (Syria) G61 

*"        (.ChaldflBi^ 6fer 

**         Cibotna G4J 

u         Rhagiiaiia €97 

Apamene €61 

Apavarctieeoe 697 

j  Apenninaa  Mooa 25:t 

Aperopia S6P 

I  Aphaca €Gb 

AphetiB 499 

Aphrodiaiaa 61e 

Aphrodisium  Promontori- 
um     8P 

Aphroditopolia 737t  738 

AphytU 4» 

Apia.. • 46l> 

Apidanna 4t^ 

Apia 723 

Apocremnus  Promontori- 

um 623 

ApoUinarium ^  105 

Apollinia  Pomontorinm  . .  711 

ApoUinopolia  Magna 740 

ApoUonia  (Illyrica) 410 

**        (Thrada) 440 

**        (Hacedonica)  . .  4eL' 

•»        (Aaayria) 689 

"        (Cyrenalca)  ...  790 

ApoUoniatia G87 

ApoUonia 620 

Apnisa 299 

Apsi&tfau 426 

Apaus 410 

ApU  Julia Ill 

Apulia 354 

Apulum 234 

Apua 234 

Aquaa  CosretanaB 2M 

••       Calidaa 123 

"      Convenamm 120 

"      Flavis 55 

*       Mattiacs 22? 

**      Oneaionim 120 

*•      ScxtiiB IIP 

•*      Solia ]»> 

••      Statiellaj 2W 

"      Tarbellicte 11? 

Aquileia 2H7 

Aquilonia 330 

Aqoincnm 244 

Aquinum 2t0 

«       (Volacium)  ....  3E 

Aquitania 81.  lU 

Prima £ 

"       Secunda « 

Aquitani 7( 

Arabia STJ 

"     Deaeita CT 

•*     Felix €» 

*'      Pctraaa SJi 

Arabic!  Montea 729 

Arabicua  dinua 6M 

Arachnieua  Mona 5ib£ 

Arachocia 06 

Arachotna 6EC 

Ararhthna 4U 

Aracynthua 471 

Aradna €68 

Aragc'Oiu 199 

Aragufl 706 
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Pan 

Araxmi t 38 

Anir 98 

Arauris 104 

Araiuio 112 

Anxes 600,  GKi 

'•    (Pera.) til)l 

Arazus  Promontorium...  4H3 

Arbela 689 

Area 668 

Arcadia 5DL 

Arcfawopolia 705 

Arcidava 234 

Arctoua  Occanus 9 

Ardea 32-J 

Ardobrica 55 

Arduenoa 87 

Arclate 105,  106 

Arenu  Moatcs 43 

Arcnacum 148 

Areopolis  (Arab.) 678 

Arethou 414 

Arethusa 462 

Areva 31 

Ar^ntomagua 122 

Ar^ennurn  Protaontorium  623 

Argtmtoratiun 150 

Ar^enuB 125 

Argllua 463 

Argita 210 

Argolicua  Sinua 487 

ArgolU 585 

Argoa 588 

•'    Amphilochicum 509 

Arsfous  Portua 298 

Argyripa 358 

Aria 695 

Ariani  Montea 23 

Ariaspn 696 

Ariospe 696 

Aricia ,..  323 

Aricouium 197 

Arimathea 672 

Ariminum 299 

Ariminus 299 

ArioUca 155 

Arisbe 687 

AristonautiD 569 

Arius 695 

Armenia 682 

Major 682 

"        Minor 682 

Armorica -  116 

ArtnoricsB  Civitatcs '.  125 

Armorium 645 

Arnica '. .  4.')0 

Amon 676 

Arnus 260 

Aroanias 477 

Arocha 378 

AromataPromontorium..  711 

Arpi 358 

Arpinum 331 

Arrnho 244 

Arrctiam 294 

Fidens 295 

"        Julium 295 

Arrosius 133 

Arsamosata 684 

Arsanias 606.  683 

Arsia 286,407 

Arainnrittm     Promontori- 

mn 710 

ArsinoS  (yEjrypt) 737 

CiEthiop.) 747 

Amiflsa  Palus 683 

Artabri 51 

ArUbrum   Promontorium    25 

Artacoaoa 695 

Artiimis 698 

Artaxata 6B4 

Artcmiaiam    Pnmio&lori- 

vm..... 95 


Artemifliam  (Euboic.)  485^  sS 

"     (urba) 63 

•'     (inaula) 298 

Artemifa , 689 

Artiacus 424 

Anipenum 408 

Arunda 49 

Aryeml 118 

Arxata 684 

Arx  liefculis  Monosci 272 

Arzen , 684 

Aacalon 671 

Ascibttrgiam 148 

Aaciburgiaa  Mons 218 

Ascra 533 

Aaculum  Apohim 359 

**       Picenum 304 

Ascuris  Lacu<i 495 

AaU eoi 

-  Minor 609 

Asinieufl  Sinua 487 

Asinarua 390 

AsmircBi  Montea 708 

Aeopia 476 

Aaopna  (Boeot) 480 

(Sicyon.) 475 

«       (ThesaaL) 481 

Aapadana 692 

Aepalathoa 408 

Aspcndoa 613 

A'fiphaltitca  Lacua 669 

Aapia  (Hiap.) 63 

'•     (Afric.) 716 

**      Mona 722 

Aaeofl 629 

Assjria 687 

Aata 273 

•*  Regia 44 

Aataboras 710 

Aataoenua  Sinus 604 

Aatacua  (Acam.) 510 

"      (Bithyn.) 633 

Astapoa 710 

Astigi 49 

Astura 31 

Astures 51 

Asturica 55 

Aaturum  Lucua 56 

AatjpaliBa  Promontori- 
um   485,554 

Astypalca 599 

Atabyria  Mods 657 

Atalanta 521 

Atalante ^ 553 

Atameua 631 

Atax 103 

Atella 346 

Atemum 312 

Atrate 287 

Ath  Oiagia 61 

Ath-4)e 546 

'       Diadca 560 

Ati^Ja 262 

Atl.  iMona 444 

At'bia - 735 

At.^.* 331 

Atlanticum  Maro 8 

Atlantia 750 

Atlaa  Mona 709 

"    Major 710 

Atr»... 682 

Atrax 496 

Atrcbatca 139 

Atrebatii 181 

Atropatena 694 

Attacotti 185 

Attalea 613 

Attalla 620 

Attica 54« 

Atura 119 

Atnria «B7 

Aturla 89 

Bbb 


PMr 

Avfidena :tt0 

Aufldua 9a» 

Aufina 312 

Aufona 173 

Auguata  Nemetam ISO 

••       Prwtoria 877 

**       Rauraconim 151 

"       Sueaaionum 142 

"       Taurinorum 274 

"       Trcvirorum 144 

"  Vagienuorum  . . .  273 
"'  Vcromanduorom  142 
•'       VindeUcorum ...  241 

Auguati  Lucua 55 

'•       Portua 294 

Auguatobona 135 

Augoatobriga 40 

•*         (Tarrac)  ...    61 

Auguatonometum 123 

Auguatoritum 122 

AulieiTichoa 440 

Attlerci 124 

**      Cenomani 126 

«      Diablintea 126 

AulU 539 

Anion  (Ital.) 367 

"      (Meaaea.) 580 

Aunioa 70 

Auranitia 877 

Aurea  Cheraoneeua 703 

Aoreliani 130 

"       (urba) 126 

Anrcoli  Pona 279 

Aoreua  Mona  (Mcea.) S45 

"  "      (Cora.) 401 

Aurunca 344 

Aurunci 344 

Auaa 67 

Auear 960 

Auacii  .>. 117 

Auactani 54 

Auaoba 910 

Aueteravia 

Antariatas 

Autiri 910 

Autolola 749 

Autololca 749 

Antricum 199 

Autnra 90 

Anxacii  Montea 708 

Auximum 304 

Aralites  P^mporium 748 

"       Sina-. 60-1,748 

Avalonia 190 

Arara 122 

Avarieum • 192 

Avenio Ill 

Aventicum 156 

ATemua  Lacas 906 

Aro 31 

Axellodunum 908 

Axiopolia 946 

Azius  (Maced.) 446 

"     (Syr.) 660 

Axona 90 

Axnenna 143 

Axume 746 

"      (urba) 747 

Asani 642 

Azania 748 

Azara 690 

Azetium 361 

Azorua  ...4 496 

Azotua OTl 

Azyphua..^ 799 

B. 

Babylon 686 

••       (-figjpt) 735 

BabykraU 0M 

Baoenia  antra 919 

Bftetra 
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Pi 

Bactria 

Buctrus 6M 

Bftdni  Regia 679 

Jtedla 39 

BaMippo 4 45 

IkBtBTTW  (Septimanorum)  103 

Ikutica 21,41 

BwUd 27 

Bastulo 66 

Bffiturin 41 

bagacum 141 

Uadiitaiia 694 

ftaj?i>tunus  Mona 694 

Hogoiu  Mona 695 

Haiw 338 

Halearca 67 

Kalon;ra 703 

Hal.-a 37 

};alyra 579 

Hambyco 662 

Kaoasa 712 

HanizoMiencc 679 

Bantia 359 

Baphyrus 452 

Karbali!<su8 663 

Barbaria 748 

Barbarirue  Sinus 74  H 

Harbahum  Promontorium    25 

Barbeaula 31 

Bare*) 721 

Barcino 66 

Bargylia 618 

Barium 361 

iarnus 450 

iaaanitos  Mcma 730 

Baacatia 699 

Baacioi T22 

Baailea 151 

Baailippo 49 

Baata 361 

BaaUa 50 

Baatitani 43 

Baatuli 43 

Batanica 676 

BtUra  Camera 242 

Batarl 145,146 

Batavodunim 148 

Batarorum  In()u1a> 146 

Oppulum  ....  148 

Baayn :«K) 

'*      (Bo»ot.) 5:» 

•*       Purtua 747 

Ratiana ia*» 

BattiiB 681 

Baull 338 

Bautif  u« 7(^ 

BaYo 411 

Bebli  Monua 12,  407 

Bcbrori 179 

Bobryocs 101 

Bodosis 284 

Bedrinrum i>»0 

Bccr.>«lieba «r73 

Belhiua .Vm 

Belra 61 

Belpe 74,137 

•'      (Brit) 381 

B«»lgica 137 

•       Prima 84 

"       Pecunda 84 

RclffOTilia 901 

Bella 57 

Belisama  .i^iituarium 175 

Bollocnflsea 127 

BcUovaci 137 

Belon  (fluvius) 31 

•'      (urba) 45 

Belue 667 

Benarus  Lncua 263 

Benehnrnum 119 

Benovcntum 352 

Beregra 305 


721,  tIi 

**      epiDirea 748 

Bergidiam 56 

Beri(iiun 828 

Bergomum 279 

Bermiua  Mona 455 

BerouaMona 464 

Berobo 708 

Beraaa  (Maced.) 455 

*'      (Syr.) 663 

Berrhosa 455 

Bertiactia  Mona IS;  407 

Barubium  Promontoriam  172 

BerrCua 807 

Beabicua 626 

Bcaai 426 

Bethel 672 

Bethlehem 673 

Beth-ahan 674 

Bore 447 

BeTua 447 

Bibracto  (Gall.) 133 

(Brit.) 192 

Bifrartna  Mona 132 

Bifforronca jis 

BUbilia  (fluvJua) 31 

••      (urb«) 60 

Bingium 150 

Biorn  or  Biotha 405 

Bis«ltia 463 

Bioauthc ^ 435 

Biatunca 426 

BistoniB  Lacna 430 

Bithynia 632 

Bithynium 633 

Biturigea  Cubi 118 

Vibisci 117 

Blanda  (Hit^p.) 67 

"       (Ital.) 373 

Blaacon 88,  114 

Blnvia I2ri 

Blcndium 56 

Bloatium 197 

Boafl 411 

Bocrhonim 69 

Bodoria  >E6tuarium 174 

Bopm set 

Ba'uticua  Sinus 487 

Bf  potift 5.30 

Bcpum 592 

Hoil 117,  ivitj,  e-i),  376 

•*   (urbs) 119 

Bolorn-isrs 125 

BoJwhinum 242 

Boiodurum 229 

Bolbo  I'alua 457 

Bolbitinum  Ostium 729 

B'>1«  rium  Promontorium  .  171 

Boli«=(iU9 654 

Homium 197 

Bonna 149 

Bononu  ((Jnll.) 140 

„      ''      (Itnl.) 283 

Bort)rtoma'^uh 150 

Borcovicu3 «(J7 

Borralifl  Oceanus 9 

Boroum  Prom.  (Hibcrn.)  .  210 

(Afric.) 718 

Borsippn ftMS 

Bory.ithcnoi 10,  236 

Bory  athenia 237 

Bofiponia 239 

CImmeriua 9 

••         Thraciua 9 

Bottirca 453 

Bovinnum 351 

BoTille 324 

Bovium 197 

Bracara  Ausuata 55 

Brachodes  Promontorium  718 

Branodunum 194 

Bnoogenium 196 


firattia 41 

Bratuapantinni 142 

Bniuron v....  555 

BregsBtium 244 

Bremenium 908 

Rrcmetonacv 202 

Brennl  or  Breniii 2t0 

Brige  1» 

BrigsBdum 56 

Brigaotea  (Brit) 179 

(UibexxL) 2J0 

Br^antia «M2 

Brigantii 241 

Brigantuiua  Lacua 223 

Brigantium  (Uiap.) 55 

(Panoon.) 244 

BricTis 210 

Bril^aana 53d 

Britannia leg 

Barbara 186,908 

•*        Prima itO 

•*         HoDoana IK'i 

"         Bccunda 169 

Britannicus  Oceanua 8 

BriTaa.._ 123 

Brivatea  Portoa 129 

Brixdlum tfeO 

BrUentea 310 

Brixia 279 

Brocavmn 202 

Bromiscua 462 

BroTonacaa 2D:i 

Bmcteri 227 

Brundiaii  Promontorium .  257 

Brundisium 3B3 

BrutUum 375 

Bubaatua 735 

Bubinda 810 

Baca 354 

Baccphala 702 

Bucha)tiQm 418 

Bumadas 667,680 

Burrium 197 

Buphagua 477 

Buporaimus 484 

Bupraaiom Sf72 

Bura 560 

Burchana 2il5 

Burdigala 119 

Burpindioncs S31 

Buoiris 734 

Buthrotum 416 

Butos 7J4 

Butua 408 

Butuntum 361 

Buzentum 373 

Byblua 667 

Bylasora 464 

BylUa 410 

Byzacla 715 

Byxaciura 715 

Byaantium 436 

Byzercs 640 

C. 

CaboHio Ill 

Cabillonnm 13B 

CaWra 640 

Cachales 528 

Cacyparia 389 

Cadi 64L> 

Cadmea 5S5 

Cadurcl 119 

CaduaU flW 

Cspcuboa  Agcr 332 

Ceenyra 434 

Caenya 255 

Cvpionia  Turris SS>  43 

C»re 294 

CsMaraugusta 64 

Cteaarea  (inaula) 157 

Caaarea  (Palest.) 674 
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Cmmftm  ad  Argaum  —  6419 

OeMrea  Philippi 675 

Cieaarodanum 130 

CBsaromagiu  (GalL) 143 

(Brit) 193 

Cssena 283 

CfBsiaSilva 319 

CaicuB 620 

Oaieta 332 

Caletanua  Sinua 367 

Calabri 362 

Calacta 398 

Calagam 135 

Calagurria 57 

Calamea ,..  S79 

(^alarna 463 

Calbia 617 

Caloaria 107 

Calchedon 634 

Cale 55 

CaledonU. 184 

Calela SS5 

Galea 345 

Caletea 127 

Callscla 22 

GaUaicl 32,50 

CalloTa  Atrcbatam 191 

Callidromufi 505 

CaUipolis  (leal.) 365 

'*        (Thrac.) 434 

Callirrhoe  (Attic.)  549 

*•         (Palest) 676 

Calpe  Mond S5,  46 

••    Portus  ..: 634 

**    PromontDriam.  60S,  634 

Calycadnua 610 

Calymna  (Insula) 656 

Calynda 617 

Camaracum 141 

Gamarina 39^ 

Oamboricum ^ 195 

Cambunil  Monies 445 

Cambretonium 194 

Camerinum 301 

Camera 295 

Camorte 303 

Camtcus 390 

Caminis 657 

Camulodnnum 193 

Campania 336 

Campi  Lapidd 106 

Campl  Veterca 374 

Campodunum 343 

Campsa 458 

Campylxis 475 

Canm 631 

Canaria 750 

Canastrwum  Prom. 446 

Cancanorum  Prom 171 

Candaril  Monies 444 

Candianua 284 

Canincfatcs 146 

Cannio 360 

Canobua > .  734 

Cnnomum 193 

Canusium 359 

Cantatori 32,51 

tJnntabricus  Oceanos 8 

Cantw 184 

Cantii 181 

Gantium 172 

( ^apara 40 

O'apcna -■ 297 

Opcrnanm 675 

Capliarcus 485 

(Jappndocla 647 

Capraria 68,298 

CaprasiiD  Ostinin 358 

Capreaa 348 

Capros 462 

Capms 687 

Capsa 715 


CtpjUL 345 

Caraca 59 

Caralia 651 

Caralia 405 

Caralitannm  Prom. 405 

Caralitanus  Sinus 405 

Carambacis 10 

Carambia 636,605 

Caras» 119 

Carbantorigam 208 

Carbonaria 258 

Carbula 49 

Carcaso. .  j 104 

Gardne 237 

C;«rcinites. , 236 

'•       Sinus 336 

Cardia 433 

Oarene 630 

Careni 184 

Caria 615 

Cans 90 

Cariati 52 

Carmana 693 

Carmania 692 

Canoelum  From. 605,  667 

CarmcIusMona 668 

Carminianum 364 

Cami 285 

Camion 477 

Carnonac» 184 

Carnuotum 244 

Camutes 124 

Carpales  Mens 11, 12,  234 

Carpathus 599 

Carpentoracte Ill 

Carpcasus 47 

Carpetani 52 

Cams 681 

CoraeoU 308 

Carsinomagus 122 

Carsulaj 301 

Carto 697 

Cartoia 44.46 

CUothago 716 

"        Vctus 65 

Nora 62 

Caryanda 618 

Caryatus 561 

Cascantom S7 

Caflii 708 

Caailinum 345 

Casinum 332 

CasiusMons 661,729 

Caspii 695 

Caspira 702 

Caspium  Mare 604 

Caspius  Mons 693 

Caasandria 459 

Casal 179 

Cassiope 421 

•'       Portus 415 

Cassiotia 661 

Casaiteridci. 213 

Castabala 649 

Castalius  Pons 528 

Caatamon 637 

Castellum  Caracenorum  .  350 
'*  Menapiorum..  143 
"         Morinoram...  141 

Casthansa 502 

Caslra  CoiciUa 39 

«      ComelU 716 

"     Julia 39 

Castrum  Truentinum 304 

Inui 323 

Castulo 48 

CaatuloncnsisSaltus..  24,267 

Catabanea 679 

Catabathmus  Magnus 722 

"  Panrus 723 

Catabothrft 483 

Gatacecaumene  .........  6Sl 


Cataia 

Gatalaunl 139 

Catana 393 

Catarrhactes 613 

Catoriaaium 113 

Calti 230 

Caturactonlum 300 

Caturiges 102,113 

Gatyeuchlanl 180 

Cauca 58 

Gaucasin  Pylw 608,  706 

Caucasus 607 

Caud 210,225 

Caudima  Fares 352 

Caudium 352 

Caulon '. .  379 

Caunus 617 

Cavarea 101 

Cayster 630 

Ceba 273 

Gehenna  Mona 85 

Gelsne 643 

Celadua 31 

Celenderia 611 

Celetrum 449 

Cell© 449 

Celnius 174 

Celsa 61 

Celt»  (Hisp.) :  -    51 

•^      (Gall.) 74 

Celtibcri 53 

CeWci 36,42 

C^lticum  Promontorium .    25 

Celydnus 414 

Cempsi I*'' 

CensBum  Promontorium .  485 

CenchresB r--  ^^ 

Ceaimagni 179 

Cenionis  Ostia 176 

Cenomani 276 

Centrones lOi 

Centronom  CiTitas 114 

Centum  Cdlaa 293 

Centum  Putea 234 

Centurinum 402 

Centuripa) 39$ 

Ceos 597 

Cephale  Prom 718 

Ccphallenia 512 

Cephalcedium t  398 

Cephisus  (Attic.) 479,  547 

(Eleus.)  ...  479,547 

"        (Bosot) 481 

Cepresicum  Prom 35 

Geramicus  Sinus 604 

Ceramus 617 

Cerasus 639 

Cercasorum 735 

Cerddius 401 

Cercctius  Mons 65.1 

Cercina 715 

Cerdonia 35U 

Cerillffl m) 

Ceme 749 

CerintLus ". 560 

Cerones 183 

Gerretani 54 

Cerynea 570 

Cerynites 570 

Cestrua 613 

CctiusMons 243 

Getobriga 38 

Chabala 706 

Chaberis 701 

Chaboras 660 

Chssronea- 537 

ChalflK>n 519 

Ghalastra 456 

Chalcedon 634 

Chalddice 457 

(Syr.) 662 

Cbald* 560 
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Chalcis  (Syr.) 6(6 

Chaldeea 665 

Chalonitia 6S7 

Chalybes 639 

Chalybonitifl 663 

Chalus 66B 

Chamavi VS7 

Chaonia 415 

Charax  Spaainu 687 

Charidemum  Prom 47 

Channttthas 679 

Charybdia 382 

Chaauari 230 

Cbelonitefl  Prom 483 

Cheruaci 230 

Chersoneaaa  Heracleotica  239 

Magna 723 

'•  Prom 485 

•♦  Taurica 337 

"  Tbracias  ...  431 

Cbimaara  (Epirot) 415 

"  Mons  (Lye.)  . .  615 

Chioa  (Insula) 654 

•*      (urbfl) 654 

Glibala 216 

Choaapes 689 

Choeradea  (inaulaa) 367 

Choarene 697 

Choatres 697 

Chronua 236 

Chrysa 629 

Chryaaa 389 

Chryae 703 

Chxyaoceraa 436 

Prom 423 

Chryaopolia  Cnuacie) ...  427 
(Bithyn.)....  634 

(AryBorrhoas 664 

Cby  tua 626 

CiuiuaSinufl 604 

CibaliB ]  244 

Cicaa 70 

Clchyrua 416 

CiooDca 426 

Ctticia 610 

Cilia 630 

Cilurniun 207 

Cbnbri 226 

Cimiata esn 

Cimmerium 239 

Cimolua 597 

Cinga 30 

Cingilia 311 

Cingulam 304 

Clnium 69 

Clnypa 719 

Circei 329 

CircasumPromoDtoriam.  254 

Circcaium 681 

Cirrba S24 

Cirta 714 

Ciathene 630 

Citfaffiron 534 

Clthariatea 88 

Citinm 659 

Civitaa  Rhcdonum 1S8 

Ctaa 633 

Clanpetia 381 

Clania 861 

Claoius 337 

Clarns 694 

Clastidium 273 

Clattdiopolis 611 

Claudius  Mons 243 

Clausentnm 189 

Clausula 407 

Clazomesa» 623 

Cleonc 590 

Cloopatria 736 

Climas 615 

Cltmberris 130 

CUternla ZSS 


alitor 593 

ditunuHia 260 

Clodiauus 67 

Clunia 61 

Chinium 408 

Clnsium 295 

Clylipenua  Siaua 236 

CnacioB 478 

CTnemidos S20 

C^dua 617 

CnosuB 601 

Cobo 748 

Cobrya 432 

Cocdnm S03 

Cocho 666 

Cochlearia 405 

C«>ciBtnm  PromoDtorium  256 

Cocosaates 118 

CodanuB  Sinus 8 

CcBlesyria 663 

CCSDBS 681 

CcMion  ChoTkn 640 

Colanica 208 

Colapis 85 

Colchi -702 

Colchis 704 

Colentum 411 

Colias  ProzDODtorium 554 

Collatia 325 

Colobon  PromoQtorium. .  747 
Colonia  Agrippina 149 

*♦       Triyana 148 

Colonides 578 

Colossffi 643 

Colophon 623 

Columbarium  Prom. 405 

Comana 649 

"      Pontica 640 

ComariaProm 606 

Combrea 456 

Cominium  Centum 353 

Comisene 697 

Commagene 662 

Commoni 102 

Complutum 59 

Compsa 354 

Comum 279 

Comus  (Sard.) 405 

Coacana 56 

Concanl 32 

Concordia 287 

Condate 199 

Condlvicnum 129 

CTondurcum ""  307 

ConfluentBS 144 

Congavala 907 

Coni'mbrisa 40 

ConistorglB 38 

Conopc 515 

Conovium 175 

198 

Consabmm 59 

Consentia 383 

Constantina 714 

ConstantinopoUs 438 

Contadesdus 424 

Contestani 54 

Contrebia 58.  61 

Convena 117 

Cops 538 

Copals  Lacua 482,  538 

Cophofl 461 

Copia , 341 

Coptos 739 

Cora 330 

Coracesfara 610 

Corax  Promontorium  . . .  237 

Corax 471 

Corbeua 645 

Corbilo 129 

Corbulonis  Monumentum  2S5 
Corcyra  (insula) 419  | 


Corcyra  (arfos) S 

Nigra 412 

Corda 208 

Corduba 48 

Ck»renae  Litos 45- 

Corfinimn 310 

Coriallum 189 

Coria  Damnlorum SOB 

Coriaium  Dubunorum  . . .  196 

Connthia 563 

Corintbiacns  Simia 487 

Corinthi  Isthmus 566 

Corinthus 564 

CorloH 3*? 

Coriosopiti 125,128 

Coriondi 210 

Coritani ISO 

CoroavU 180,184 

Comiculum 307 

Corobilinm IS 

Coronea 536 

(Torone 578 

Corsica 401 

C<M-«ote 682 

Coratopitum SOO 

Cortatha 7D3 

Cortona 295 

Cory  Promontorium 702 

Coryceum  Promontorium  6QS 
Corycnm  Promontorium.  599 

CorydaUns 543 

Coryne 573 

CorypbM 630 

Cos  (insula) 636 

Cos(urbs) 656 

Cosa W 

Cosilynum 374 

Cossanum  Promontorium  254 

Cotes  Pronumfeonum 710 

Cotinusa 70 

CotyanUB 642 

Cotyora 639 

CragasMons 614 

CnuiflB 583 

Cranii 513 

Crannon 496 

Crassure 405 

Cratee  (insulsp) 411 

Crater  Sintis 267 

Crathis  (Ital.) 389 

«       (Gr.) 476 

Cratia 6R5 

Crrmna 646 

Cremni 237 

Cromera 261 

Cremona 279 

Ocoidea 429 

Creetonia 457 

Crcta !99 

Crcticum  Mare 4?? 

Crctopolia 646 

Crlmisa  Promontorium  . .  2S7 

'♦        (Out.) 857 

•*        (urbs) 376 

Crlmissus 3?o 

Criasa 5»5 

Crithote 4^"* 

Crid  Metopon . . .  171, 537,  S* 

Crobyrl 496 

Crocodilopolb 737 

Crodimum 120 

Crommyon 5C 

Cronlum  Mare f 

Crotalns 37? 

Croto ST** 

Crotona 3T6 

(Tmstumcriom 3W» 

Cruptoricis  Ulla 255 

Cteriphon W 

Ctimeno 5<W 

Cncusua 650 

Cuda 40 
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Pit* 

C3«Utt 714 

OuouB 338 

Oomeiu  Sinofl 267 

<:kimerium 258 

Caminarius  Vicus 59 

CunarosMona 312 

Ounaxa 686 

<;unetio 192 

Caneiu 18,36 

"     Promontoiiaiii .  25,  37 

Cunid 69 

Cunicularium 405 

Cupra 3M 

.»     Montaoa 304 

Cures 307 

Curia 908 

Curiacte 411 

Curianum  Promontorlom  67 
Curias  Promontorium  . . .  639 

Curioflolitea 125,  128 

Curium 658 

CurittaMooa 471 

Cuaua 221 

Cutatisaium 705 

Cutilia 307 

Cutina 311 

Cyamosorufl 369 

CyanecB  (iiiBulas) 439 

Cybiatra 649 

Cycladea 595 

Cydnua ^..  607,  810 

Cydonla 600 

Cyllene 573 

"      Mona 593 

Cyme 631 

Cynetha 593 

Cyneaii 15 

Cynopolia 738 

CynoacephalflB 497 

C  jnoaaema  (Chers.) 433 

(Attic.) 543 

Cynoaura  Promoutohum  563 

Cyntfaui 596 

Cynuria... 587 

Cynua 520 

Cyparisaia 577,584 

Cyparisfida 478 

Cyparissium  Prom...  483,  578 

Cypariasiua  Sinus 487 

<^pTfU 657 

Cyrenaica 719 

Cyrene 720 

Oyroachata 700 

Cyropolis 695 

CyrrbestiGe 662 

Cyrrhaa 662 

Cyrus 606,683 

Cythera 684 

Cythnua  ..: «97 

Cytorua 636 

Cyzicua 626 

D. 

DabrosB 210 

Dachinabades 702 

Dada 233 

'*    Alpcnsis 234 

••    Mcditerranea 234 

•«    Riparia.. 234 

Dacora 649 

T)adaatana 635 

7)tBdala 617 

DalmatB 4€7 

Damascus 664 

tOamastium 410 

IDan 675 

Bana 649 

Panaperis 236 

S)anapri8 10 

tOauaster 236 

Oanubius 219 

Daiihuitis  (insQla) 747 


Daphnoa 

DaradflB 749 

Daradns 749 

Dara 749 

Daraa 681 

Dardani 408 

Dardanua 628 

Darelnm 697 

Dargidua 698 

Daruii 310 

Dascylitis  Palus 633 

Dascylium 633 

Daaaar^tU 411 

Datoa 428 

Daulis 529 

Daunia 357 

Becapolis G74 

Decoiea 556 

DeceimOTium 330 

Decnmatea  Agri .' S31 

Deliutt 539 

Ddminiuia  ........ ..  408 

Deloa 596 

Delphi 527 

Delphini  Portaa 272 

Delphinium 540 

Delta 728 

Demetrias 503 

Demetrium 496 

Demus 699 

Doobriga 57 

Derbo 650 

Dcre 604 

Deris 432 

Derrhis 446 

Dertona 273 

Derventio 200,201 

Dova 198 

Dianlum 298 

•«       Promonterlnm..    25 

Dicwa 430 

Dic»archia 339 

Dicte  Moaa 601 

Didymi 625 

Didymoddioa 441 

Dlgeada 307 

Dif 426 

Dimallua 410 

Diudymus  Moos 645 

Dio  CtBsarea 675 

Diodori  (insula) 747 

Dionysopolis 702 

Dioscoridis  (iBaula) 748 

Dioscortm  Portus 747 

Dioscurias « 705 

Dlospolis 672 

"       Parva 73© 

DIrce 536 

Dire 604 

sj^sr'}"'" «« 

Dium 451,461 

Doanas 701 

Doclmia 642 

DodecaacheBous 746 

Dodona 416 

Doliche 495 

Dolonci 426 

Dolopia 500 

Dora 666 

DoridisSinas 604 

Doris 521 

Dorins 701 

Dorostoram 246 

Donrstiua 191 

Doryl»am 642 

Dosareni 679 

Drocanuffl  Promontoiium  655 

Drangiana 696 

Dravu* 244 

Drepatio 419 

Drepannm 396 


Drepanam  Promontoriam  sR 
«  "      (Cypr.)  658 

Dribyoea 60S 

DiiliB 640 

Drilo 407 

Drinua 345 

DriumMons. 357 

Drubetia 235 

Dulgibini 227 

Dolichium 511 

Dnmna 213 

Dur 210 

Dorla. 259 

DaHu8(UUp.) 29 

"      (Brit) 191 

Dnmovaria 199 

DurocomoTtua 196 

DoroUpona 195 

Duroli&um 193 

Dymo 571 

Dyrrhachium 409 

Dystus 661 

E. 

Eblana 211 

Eblani 210 

Ebora 39 

Eboracum 200 

Ebttd* 212 

Ebudum  Promontorium  .  172 

Ebiurodunum 113 

Eburones 139 

Ebusus 69 

Ecbatana 694 

"        (Phcan.) 666 

Echedoma 457 

Echinadea fill 

Echinus 509 

Eetini Ill 

Edesaa  (Maoed.) 454 

"      (Meaop.). 681 

Edeta 64 

Edetani 54 

Edlandunium 189 

Edomitsa r.  678 

EdoBca 426 

Egnatia 361 

Elon 428 

Ekron 671 

Elaea 631 

EliBUs 433 

Klatea 528 

Elatia 496 

Elftth 679 

Elatus 513 

Elaver 90 

Elea 378 

Elecs :....  372 

megia 684 

Elephantine 741 

ElephasMoBS 748 

Eleusa 554 

Eleusls 553 

Eleuthere 597 

EleutheropoGs 673 

Eleutherus 390 

Eliberri 108 

Elimea 449 

Elimeum 449 

Elis 671 

"    (urba) 573 

Elison 2S2 

Ellepoms 378 

Ehnaatica 40 

Elui 101 

Elusa 120 

Elusates 118 

Emathia 454 

Emcrita  Augusta 39 

Emesa 661 

Emmaus 672 

EmodiMoBtea 700 
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Pan 

Emporias  (IQap.) 67 

•^        (Afiric) 715 

Kngaddi 673 

Enipeos  (Elidis) 477 

t<       QUceCL) 451 

«       fBbeu.) 462 

Emm 399 

KDneallodoi 427 

Eordam 449 

Epacria 543 

Epamanduodurum 155 

Epetium 408 

Ephesua 624 

Ephyra ..«.  564 

Ephyre 4t6 

Ephraim 672 

Epiacum 200 

Epidamniu 409 

EpidauruB  (Argol.) 590 

"         (Illyr.) 408 

.   "        Liiaera 684 

Epidelium 584 

Epidu 183 

Epfdiam  Fromontoriam  .  171 

Epiphania 681 

Epirua 412 

EpopeofMons 348 

Eporedia 277 

Equabona 38 

Equotttticua 353 

Erana 578 

Erasinua 479 

Ercobriga 40 

Erdini 210 

Erebantium  Prom. 405 

Eressus 654 

Eretenus 287 

Eretria(Eub.) 561 

"      (Theaa.) 498 

Eretam 307 

l^gavica 60 

Erinciu 390 

Erineoa 522 

Ermin  Street 204 

Erycea 389 

Erymandma 695 

Erymaathua 594 

Erythia 44,45 

Eiythm  (Bosot) 534 

*•        (Ion.) 620 

Erythmnm  Mare 603 

Eryx 396 

"    Mona 388 

Escamua 245 

Eadrafilon 674 

Esopla 379 

Eaaui 126 

EstiaLacua 322 

Etobema ^64 

Etocctum 199 

Etruria 288 

Etmaci 249 

Etruacuzn  Mare 269 

Euboaa 5?7 

Eadierum 495 

Ettganei 276 

EolflBua 689 

Evmenia 643 

Eumolpiaa 441 

Eupatoria 239 

"         (Pont) 640 

Enphratea 606 

Euripua 561 

Euromoa 618 

Eoropa 1 

Earotaa 478 

EarymedoD 613 

Earyraenn 501 

Eutresia 533 

Euxinua  Pontua 9,  10 

ETCDue 475 

Zzion-Oebcr C79 


Pice 


F. 


Fabrateria 331 

Faisulffi 290 

Falerium 296 

Falemua  Ager 345 

Fanjam  VoltunuuB S96 

Faustianua  Ager 345 

Faoktinopolifl 649 

Farentia 283 

Felaina 283 

Ferentinum 327 

Fcrouia 330 

(Sard.) 405 

Feroniae  Lncna 290 

FerrarU  Promontorium. .    25 

Feacennium 296 

Fibrenua 331 

FideHiB 306 

.Fidenda  (Hisp.) 50 

(Ital.) 281 

Fines 142 

Finnum 304 

Flanatieua  Sinua 269 

Flavia  CtBaarieoaia 169 

Flaviobriga 57 

Flevo  LacuB 232 

Flevam 2M 

FlQrenda  (GalL  Ciap.). ...  281 

•   "        (Etrua.) 291 

FonaSolia 723 

**    Tungronim 143 

Forentnm 359 

Fermiffi 333 

Forraio 288 

FortunatiB  losulaB 750 

Fonam  Appil 329 

"      Comelu 283 

*'      Diane 195 

"      OaUorum  (Hiap.)  .    62 
•'  "         (ItaL)..  283 

**     Gigorroram 56 

••      Hadriani 148 

"      jBlu((3all) 109 

«         "    (Itai.) 287 

"      Lepidi 282 

«<      Limicorum 55 

"      MoTum 283 

»      Scgusiaoonua 130 

"      Sempronii 300 

"      Tlberii 156 

•*      Tngani 406 

"      Vulcani 339 

Foaa  Way 204 

FosaaDnuriana 146 

•'     PhiliBtina 258,  259 

Fregellffi 331 

Frentani 354 

Fretum  Gaditanum 46  I 

Gallicum 8j 

"      Hercoleom 8,46 

"       Siculum 389 

Frisiabonca 294 

FriaU 2l5 

*•    Majorca 224 

"    Minorea 294 

Fruaino 331 

Fociniu  Lacua S65 

Fulainium 411 

Fondanua  Lacua 339 

Fundi 339 

FurcflB  Caudinn 358 

G. 

GabfB 692 

Gabala 661 

Gaball 119 

Gabelltta 260 

GabU 395 

GabrcteSilva 219 

Gftbroaentum 908 

Gadara 676 


Gade^ 18S 

Gadea 44 

Gwtara 7U6 

GfBtuli 749 

Gahcum 203 

Galieaua 3dS 

Galatia 6«4 

Galara 9ri 

(Salepaua 4C0 

Galilasa 674 

Gallsd S^SO 

Gallia 71 

**     Belgiea 81 

•♦     Ciaalpina ^  274 

**     Ciapadana : fg^St 

**     Lugdunenala 81 

■*     Marbonenaia 81,  lOD 

•*     Tranaalpina 71 

**     Tranapadana S73 

Gallicum es 

Gallicna 3u 

Gallorum  ForuiB 62 

(>an9uii 210 

Gange 709 

Chmgca 606 

Gangeticna  Sinua 604 

Gangra 633 

(rannaria 710 

Garama 749 

(varaniantea 74!» 

GSarganum  PromontDrinm  2ST 

(Sargara 630 

Gargcttua 5» 

Ganannottum 194 

Gartia 2» 

Garumaa as^ 

Garyenuf 173 

Gath 671 

Gathelin  Street 90a 

Gauganela 6B9 

Gaulonitia 677 

Gaulua 40n 

Ganzaca 696 

Gaxa 671 

"    (MedJ 6B5 

"    (Sogd.) 700 

Gedroaia 692 

G0la(fluviDe) an^ 

"    (uiba) 394 

Geldttba 14I» 

Genabum 1310 

Genanni 240 

Genera 114 

Genneaaretfa  (Lacua) n» 

(xenua 9» 

Oenuaua 410 

Gen»it«a '.'.  485 

CSerar 67i 

Gerenia SJ9 

Gergla 6S8 

(iiergoria 12S 

"        Boiorum 19K 

Germa 615 

Germania 2I4 

Prima 81.  M 

**        Secundft 6UM 

(iermanicea fifir 

Gennanicopolia 637 

Crermanicum  Mare ^ 

Qem 7» 

Gerrha C80 

G«mnda 67 

Gerunium 35S 

G^saoiiacum 14«» 

Gigonna 4SK 

GilboaMona 60^ 

Gmdanea „ 71? 

Gira 74> 

Glanaventa tt^ 

Glandomirum SS 

Glannatira Ill 

Gleaaaria ^». . 
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GleTum 196 

Olota  iEatuariom 175 

"    (inaula) 175 

Onosua 601 

Goaria 701 

GobBum  Promontorium .    87 

GobaDnium 197 

GobanniuB 197 

Gomadttiorttm  (inauloB)  . .  747 

Oomphi 494 

Gonnaa 495 

Gophna 672 

(vorditanum  Prom. 405 

Qordium 635 

Gordyaii  Montca 683 

Gorgippia 704 

Gorgua 687 

Gortyna 601 

Gor^nia 455 

Gortyniua 477 

Gortya 601 

Gothini .....: 230 

Ootonea 231 

Graccurria 57 

GriBcia 465 

"     Magna 250 

Granuxioa  Mooa 448 

Grampius  Mooa 11, 170 

Granua 

GratianopollB 

Graviscu 298 

Griaelam Ill 

GrudU 141 

GnuneDtum 374 

Gnimum 361 

Giyneuni 631 

Gugerni 147 

Guntla 241 

"     (urba) 242 

Guttalaa 236 

Gyania 598 

OygseaPalua 620 

Gyndea 687 

Gypaitia  (inaula) 747 

Gyrton 496 

Gythium 583 

H. 

Hadria<Venet) 286 

«       (Prajtut) 305 

Hndriani 633 

Uadrianopolia  (Epir.)  ■••>  416 
"  (Maced.)..  441 

"  (Bithyn.)..  €35 

fiadriadcum  Maro 269 

Hadriaticua  Sinaa 8 

Hadrumetum 716 

Haamaa  Moaa 422 

Halea 634 

Haleaium 629 

Haliacmon 445 

ilaliartua 536 

Ualicamnaaaa 617 

ilalmydeiiciua 440 

Halonc 65'2 

Haloa  (Phthiot) 499 

Halycofl 390 

Halya 607,635 

Hamaxia 6H) 

Hamaxobii 235 

ilanoibalia  Portua 37 

Harma 539 

Harmozlca 706 

Harmozon  Promontorium  692 

Ilarmaza 692 

Ilarpagium 626 

Harpecflua 424 

HatriB 682 

Hebrides 212 

Hebron 673 

Hebrua 424 

llecatompjba ^...  697 


Heeatoaneai wO 

UedyphoD 690 

Hegonium  Promostorium  456 

Helellum 151 

Helena 143 

Helea 372 

Helieo 569 

Helicon  (fluviua) 390 

"        (Mona) 532 

Heliopolia 735 

(Syr.) 664 

Heliaaon 477 

HcUum 2dO 

**      Oatinm 91 

Hellaa 465 

Hellenia  Promontorium . .  171 

Helleapontoa 9,425,626 

Helorum 394 

Heloriu.... 390 

Heloa 583 

Helvetii 152 

HelvU 101 

Heniochi 704 

Heptanomia 725 

Heradea  (Lucan.) 368 

"        (Lynceat) 448 

"        (Moced.) 451 

*'         Minoa <..  395 

"         PoDdca 634 

"        (Thrac.) 435 

'    "        (Trachin.) 504 

Heracleopolia  Magna TJ7 

Heracleum 639 

Hereaa 584 

IlerifiiMontea 388 

Herculaneum 341 

Herculia  Prom.  (BriL)  ...  171 
**         •'       (ItaL)  255^  380 

Hercyaia  Silra 218 

Herdonia... 358 

Heriua 129 

Hermosum  Prom.  (Afiic.) .  711 
-  "       (Sard.).  405 

Hermantica 40 

Hermin  Street 204 

Herminiua  Mosa 24 

Hermione 589 

Hermon  (Mans) 676 

M         Minor 668 

Hermontbia 740 

Hermopolia  Magna 738 

"  Parva 734 

Hermundurl 228 

Hermna 607 

Hemic! 327 

Herodlum 673 

Heroopolia 736 

llcrodpolitea  Sinna 679 

Ueahbon 676 

Heaperia 14 

Hespcrium  Prom 710 

IleatifBotia 493 

Heatiaa 423 

Hexamillon 433 

Ilibernla 208 

Hlbomicua  Oceanoa 170 

Hierapolia  (Phryg.) 643 

"  (Syr.) 662 

Hicrapytna 601 

Hiericua 672 

Hirme 208 

Hiero-Ceaaarea 620 

Hieromaz 676 

Hicroaolyma 672 

Iliilevionea • 232 

Himcra 397 

"       (flrflua) 390 

Hipparia 390 

Hippo  Regius 714 

"      Zarytaa 716 

Hippocrene 533 

Hipponiatea  Siaua 968 


Pan 

Hlpponiom 381 

Hirminiiia...... 390 

Hirpini 358 

Hiapalia 49 

Hiapania 37 

•*       Citerior 20^81 

"       Ulterior 20,91 

HUtisBa 559 

Hiatoninm 354 

Hiatria 285 

Hemerltw  .- 679 

Homole  Mona 501 

HomoUum 501 

Homonada 611 

Horeb  Mona 679 

Horeatii 184 

Hunnum 207 

Hyampolia 529 

HyblaHersa 398 

"     Migor 398 

«    Panra  ..• 392 

Hydaapea 605 

Hydraotea 605 

Hydrea 589 

Hydruntum  or  Hydrua . . .  363 

Hyelo 372 

Hygria 237 

Hylaa 633 

Hyle 539 

Hylice  (Lacua) 539 

Hyllfdous 420 

Hyllua 630 

Hymettaa 556 

Hypacaria 23f» 

llyptsa 115 

Hypaspa . .  .• 621 

Hypania  (Europ.) San 

"       (Aaiat) 600 

Hypata 506 

Hyperbord  Montea ......    11 

Hyperea 497 

Hypereaia 569 

Hyphaaia 605 

Hypaaa 390 

Hyrcania 697 

Hyria(orUria) 364 

Hyrmine 483 

X. 

Tadera ^ . . .  408 

lalyaua 657 

lantnia 945 

lapydea 4fff 

lapygia 355,361 

lapygium  Promontorium.  257 

lapygum  Tria  Prom. 256 

laaaiua  Sinus 604 

laaonium  Promontorium.  60rt 

laaoniua  Mona 69^ 

laaaua 618 

latinum 135 

latrua 24.> 

lazartea 60<i 

Tazygea  Metanaatas  .. .  233,  23-'> 

Ibera 65 

Iberi 31 

Iberia  (HiapanU)  ....:.  13, 14 

Iberia  (AaUt) 705 

Ibemium 191 

Iberua 26 

Icaria  or  Icania 655 

Icauna 90 

Icciua  Portua 140 

Iceni 194 

IiAins 453 

Ichnuaa 40;{ 

IchthyophagorumSuras..  680 

Ichtbrs 483 

Icianf. 194 

Iconium 650 

Icoaium 712 

Ida  Mona 599 
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Idalium 6» 

Idomene 45S 

IdubedaMoDS 23 

Idumvi 678 

Idumania 173 

leme 208 

lerols 211 

Igasdita 40 

IgUgilis 712 

IgUium 296 

Iguvium 301 

Ikecild  Street 203 

Ba 174 

Ilargoa 241 

Uercaones 54 

Derda 61 

Ilergetes 54 

Oidfl 63 

rndtanua  Sinus 63 

llipa  or  nipula 47 

**      "       "     Magna....    48 

nipulaMona 12,23 

Oiflsua 480,547 

ilium  Novum 629 

Huberts  (Hiap.) 50 

"       (Gallic.) 103 

imtargls 48 

illyria  Barbara  or  Romana    54 

•*      Greca 54 

lUyricum 406 

Ilorci 62 

lluro 66 

ilva 297 

ImauB  Mods ^  700 

Imbros 652 

Imma 662 

Vnachua  (Acani.) 475 

(ArgoL) 479 

inarime 348 

faidia 700 

Lodigetes 54 

Indus 605 

Inferum  Mare 269 

Ingena 128 

InsaniMontes 404 

Insubrca 276 

Insula  Sacra 322 

laanlffi  ChoeiradcB 367 

"      DiomedocB 356 

laleramna 302 

(Frentana)  ....  354 

(PrtBtutiaua)  ..  305 

Interamnium  Flavium ...    56 

Internum  Mare ^.      8 

lolcos 502 

Ionia 619^681 

Ionium  Mare 488 

lonopoUa 636 

Ipni 486 

Ipsus 642 

Ira 580 

IriaFlavla 55 

hInuB  Sinos 702 

Irla 637 

Isaca 176 

Isala 220 

laamnium 210 

laara 90,92 

Isargos 241 

Isarii 241 

Isarut 241 

liaura 651 

laanria 651 

laca  Damnoniorum 191 

-*    Silurum 197 

Iscbalis 189 

WUB  Mom 747 

Ismarum  Promontocimn .  423 

Itmenus 480,  535 

Isaa 411 

Issedonea 706 

IflaicasSinua 604 


Issua  . . . .' ffi 

Igf^f _ 219 

Istfamns  (CorindL)! ! !  1. . !  566 

Istropolis 246 

IsArium 200 

Itabyrius  Mona 668 

Itaiica  (liiap.) 48 

••     (Pelig.) 310 

Italia 246 

Itbaca 512 

Ithoria. 516 

Itium 87 

ItioaPortus 140 

Iton 499 

Ituna  iEstttariwn 175 

Ituraea 676 

Ituria. 175 

lulls 597 

iTeraus 210 

J. 

Jabadti  Monies 703 

Jabbok 616 

Jacca ,..  SI 

Jaoetaai w.  53 

Jammona G9 

Jamnia 671 

Jamao 68 

Jasonium  Pram. 605,  639 

Jasoniua  Mona 693 

Jatfarippa 679 

Jena  ifiataarium 175 

Jbricho 678 

Jerusalem 672 

Jezrael 674 

Joppa 671 

Joraaaes 660 

Jotapata...* 675 

Judoaa 671 

Julia  Ca»sarea 712 

«    Gordus aae 

Jnliacum 149 

JttUobriga 56 

Jttliomagufl 129 

Juliopolas 635 

JnliumCamicnm 287 

JtiliasPorUs 267,339 

*•      Vious ISO 

Junonis  Onsula) 45 

••        Pr«an 25 

Jiu'a  Mons 11,65 

Juroeipaach 706 

Justinopolia 288 

JuTavia S42 

Juvema 906 

Juremi , 210 

Juvends 211 

K. 

Kara 684 

Kerata 540 

Kiaon 667 

Knakion 584 

L. 

Labeates 467 

Labicum 327 

Labranda 618 

Lacerda 502 

Lacetani 54 

LacininmPromontorium.  256 

Lacobriga  (Lualt) 37 

"        (Vaccaaorom)..    57 

Laconia 580 

Laconicua  Sinua 487 

Lactoduumn 195 

Ladon 477 

Lepa 43 

Laevi 276 

Lanria 369 

LaiuaPortus 654 

Lalctani ^.    54 


Lambros S 

Laraetictts  Sinua 268 

Lamia 501 

Larainium 59 

Lampefeia 381 

Lampaactts 6S7 

Lamns 610 

Lance 56 

Lancia  Oppidana 40 

M      Traaamdaaa 46 

Landobria 70 

Langobardi 230 

Langobriga  (Celt) 39 

(Luait) 46 

LanuTium 393 

Laodicea  Combaata 643 

"         ad  Libaaam  . . .  685 

**         ad  Lycom 644 

"         ad  Blara 661 

Lapardom 119 

Laranda 651 

Lariaum 355 

Larissa 496 

«     (Pbricoaia) 631 

LarisBBS 476,571 

Larius  Lacaa 264 

Larymna 538 

Latium  Konua 318 

Velas 318 

Latmieaa  Sinas flSH 

Latmas 69S 

LatopoUs 740 

Laamellum 377 

Laurontam 322 

Laariacum 942 

Lanrium S54 

Laaroa 63 

Lails 373 

*•    (flaiius) 368,373 

**     Sinas 966,373 

Laas  Pompeia 979 

Lausanna 156 

Lavara  ., 40 

Lavioium 322 

Lebadea 537 

Lebedas 683 

Leboriai  Campi 340 

Lecheum 564 

Locmm  Promontoriam  . .  605 

Ledas I04 

Logic  Septima  Genuaa. . .    56 

Lelaaaoaaaa  Siaaa 175 

Lemaedanna  or  Lemanns 

Portus 176,187 

Lemanaa  Lacaa 154 

Lemnos 6S2 

Lenooviaea ..[  118 

Lentia MS 

LeontM 667 

LeoBCini 398 

Lepinns  Mona 330 

Lepoatii 940 

Lepmam 576 

LeptisMagaa 71* 

*•      Parra 716 

Lema sn 

I.iCroB 115 

Leros 6Si» 

Lcsa 406 

Lesbos 653 

LoMa SBO 

Lethttas 621 

Letriai 57J 

Lcuca 364 

Leacadia )  _^ 

Leucas     > **' 

LeueateProoL 483^510 

LeuceActe 435 

*•      Come 679 

Lead 13^ 

"     Moataa (K» 

LeacoUa 
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Leucopetra 255 

Leucopibia 206 

Leuctra 533 

Leuctnun 579 

Leupbana 225 

Lexorii 125 

LibanuaMoDB 664 

Libetfara 452 

Llbethriua 536 

Libethrua 452 

Libicil , 276 

Libiniua 210 

Libiaoaia 59 

Libera 58 

Liburni 407 

Liburnidea  Inaols 411 

Libya 708 

♦•     Interior 749 

Libycum  Mare 488 

Libysaa 634 

Licatea 241 

Lichadea  (inaulo) 520 

Liens 241 

Liger 90 

Ligurea 249 

Liguria 270 

LigU9ticiis  Sinua 267 

LiliBa 528 

Lilybttum 396 

"         Promontoriam.  389 

Limagus 156 

LimaoQa 176 

Llmax 478 

Limia i. 31 

Limnaa 579 

LimoDiun 120 

Lindum ,  200 

*'       Damnioram 208 

Lindua 657 

LingonMoDfl 471 

Lingonea ISfZ,  276 

Lfnum 627 

Lipara 400 

Lipares  (insuls) 400 

Liria 64 

LirU 261 

Liaaivis 389 

Liflsoa 4CH 

LitanaSilva 283 

LitemaPalua 338 

Litemam 337 

Litemua 337 

Lixus 712 

Locraa 401 

Locri..... 379 

"    Epicnemidii 519 

"    Opnntli 520 

"    Ozolw 618 

Locrifl 518 

Logana 222 

Logi 184 

Logia 210 

Londininin 192 

LonpranoB 390 

Longus  yEatuarium 175 

Loposagium 155 

Lotophagi 719 

Loxa 174 

Laca 290 

Lvcania 367 

Lttcontam 63 

Laceria 358 

Lttcretills  Mods 307 

Lacrinus  Lacua 266 

Lucus 310 

"      Angltlaj 310 

••      ABturum 56 

••      Feroniffi 290 

"      Semnonum 219 

Lvgdunensifl  (Gallia)  .  81, 123 

••  Prima 83 

•'  Seconda  ..    83 


Lagdonenata  Tertla IS 

•*  (^oarta 83 

Lagdnxram 130 

•'       BataTorum  146, 148 
"       Convenarum  . .  120 

LttgUTallum 201 

Luna 290 

LaniB  Montea 710 

"      Silra 219 

Lappia- 222 

Luquido 405 

LuBitani 32,35 

Lnaitania 21,35 

Luaiaa 477 

Lutia - 61 

LutBtia  Pariaiorum 136 

Lutoia .,  133 

Ltttudaruxn 202 

Luxia 31 

Laxoviam 155 

Lycabettua..<-. 547 

Lycaonia 650 

Lycbnidiw 411 

Lychnida  Palua 411,683 

Lycia 613 

Lycopolia 738 

Lycorea 526 

Lycormaa 475 

Lycosura .' 594 

Lyctna 601 

Lycna  (Aasyr.) 687 

"       (Pont.) 606 

"       (Sarmat.) 236 

Lydda 672 

Lydia .' 618 

Lydiaa 446 

Lyncestia 447 

Lyncua 447 

Lystra 651 

M. 

Mace 680 

Macedonia....... 441 

Macestua ^.  626 

Macheroa 676 

Maciatua 576 

Macoraba 679 

Macra....: 272 

Maoris 555 

Macrobii 743 

Macronea 640 

Madytus 433 

Mffiatn 185 

Meeander 607,  620 

Mnnalus  Mona 595 

Mffinaria 297 

Mssnoba 47 

"      (flurina)  ; 31 

MfleotiaPalua 9 

MoBsolia 702 

MiBsolus 701 

Magetobriga 155 

MagioTinium 195 

Magna 207 

Magna  Graocia 250 

Magnu 197 

Magnatn 210,211 

Magnesia 501 

"  ad  MeBandmm  .  621 
*'  adSipylum  ....  620 
"        Promontorittm .  486 

Magnesium  Prom 486 

Magnum  Prom.  (Uisp.)  . .    25 

••      (Ind.) 605 

Magnus  Portua 176 

Sinus 604 

Mago 68 

Magontiacam 150 

Magrada 31 

Majorca 68 

Malaca 31.47 

Malanga 702 


^Malea 4S4 

Maleas  (insula) 175 

Maleventum 352 

Maliacus  Sinus 468 

Maliarpha 702 

Malienses 003 

Mallorum  Metropolia 702 

Mallua 611 

"     (fluvius) 477 

Mamertium 384 

Mamma « 715 

Mancuniuxn 90S 

Mandela 307 

Mandaa 701 

Manduessodum 199 

Mandttria 365 

ManiolaB  (inanls) 703 

Mantinea 593 

Mantinorum  Oppidum . . .  402 

Mantua  (Hiap.) 59 

(Ital.) 280 

Maracanda 699 

Marathon 555 

Marciana  SiWa 219 

MaroiaaopoUa 246 

Marciliana 374 

Marcina 347 

Marcomagua 143 

Marcomanni 229 

Margiana 698 

Margua  (flutr.  As.) 698 

("     Moaa.) 245 

"       (urba) ^5 

Mareotia  Lacus 730 

Mariaba 679 

Mariana 402 

Marianus  Mons 5Q 

Marlnum  Promontorium .  403 

Mariaus 394 

Maritima  Aduaticorum. . .  107 

Marmarica 722 

Biaronea  (Ital.) 351 

"        (Thrac.) 430 

Marpessa  Mons 598 

Marnicini 312 

Marruvium 309 

Marai 227.309 

Mams 221,830 

Masada 673 

Masius  Mons 680 

Maatuaia  Mons 62). 

"       Promontorium  .  423 

Matinum , 357 

Matrona 90 

Mattiaci 28B 

Mattium 226 

Mauritania 711 

Maxima  CaBsariesais 169 

"       Sequanorum  ...     84 

MaximianopoUs 441 

Mazaca 648 

Mazarus 390 

Mcdcon 408,511 

Media 693 

Mediolanium 227 

Mediolanum  (Aulerc)  . . .  129 

(Britt) 1J9 

(Gugefn.)...  148 

(Ital.) 278  ^ 

(Santon.)  ...  121 
Meduacua  Major 269 

"         Minor 262 

Mediomatrici 139 

Meduana 90 

Meduhrica 39 

Medullus  Mooa 24 

Meduma 381 

Medns 691 

Megalopolis 594 

Megara 541 

Megara  Hyblna 399 

Mcgaria 540 
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Megerdas 7wB 

Megiddo 674 

Melajda  Prom. G05»  623 

Melanes  Monies 679 

MelanogiBtiili 749 

Mela8(As.) 613 

"     (Gr.) 538 

Meldi 127,135 

Melea 623 

Melibocfls  Mona 218 

Meliboea 502 

Melisaa 643 

MeUta 400,412 

Melita^(As.) 643 

I        •♦  .      (Theas.) 499 

Melitene 649 

McUaria 46 

Melodunnm 135 

Melos 597 

Molaus -31 

Metnini 102 

MemnoDiB  Tumuloa 626 

Memphis 737 

Menapia  (Britt) 198 

•*       (Hihera.) 211 

Menapii  (Gall.) 137 

(Hibern.) 211 

Mende 459 

Mendea 735 

Mendesium  Ostium 729 

Menebria 440 

Menelai  Portna 723 

Menevia 198 

Meninx  (insula) 718 

(urbe) 719 

Menosca 57 

Menutfaiaa 748 

Merinum 357 

Merobriga 37 

Meroc 744 

Vesd 115 

Mesambria 440 

ICesene 687 

Mesma 381 

Mesopotamia 680 

Messa 583 

Messana 391 

Measapia 355,  361,  364 

Messc'is 497 

Messene 579 

Heasenia 576 

Messcniacus  Sinus 487 

Mesaogis 619 

MesBuaCollis .- 88 

Metagonium  Prom 711 

Metalliferi  Montes 12 

Metapontnm 368 

Mctarii  iBstoarlum 173 

Methone  (Argol.) 589 

«       (Maced.) 452 

"       (Messcn.) 578 

Metfaymna 653 

Metina 92,114 

Metropolis  (Germ.) 337 

(Theafc)..  494,501 

Mettis 145 

Metttlum 408 

Mevania 301 

Michmas 672 

Mideeum 642 

MidianitiB 678 

Mieza 455 

Milatffi 244 

Miletopolis 937 

Miletus.... 694 

Minwi 679 

Hindus 259 

MinerruB  Promontorlum  .  254 

Minius 29 

Minoa(Cret) 601 

•*     (Megar.) 542 

Minorca 69 


u 


u 


MintumsB 

Miaenum 

Misenum  Promontorium 

Mirobriga 

MoabitSB 

Mocissus 

Modonus 

Mcenus ................. 

Moaris  Lacus 

Mopsia ' 

Moffuntiacum* 

Mofosais 

Molycrim 

Mona  (CsEjaaris) 

"     (I'acita) 

Monalus 

Monapia 

Mona  Albanus 

Alburnus 

LepinUs 

Maasicua ^ 

Tabumuj 

Tifata 

*'     Tifemus 

"     Vesuvioa 

«*  .  Vultur 

I  Mqphia 

Mopsucrene 

'  Morieambe  iBatuariam  . . 

Moridunum 

Morimaruaa 

Morini 

Moron 

I  Moroagi 

i  MortuumMare 

'  Moaa 

'  Moscha 

Moschici  Montes 

,  Moschina 

Mostevia 

MosynoBci 

MoaychluB 

Motya 

Mot^canus 

Miinda  (fluTius) 

«•      (urbs) 

Mnndi  Emporium 

Munychia 

Mulucha 

Murgia 

Muraia 

Mutina 

Murus 

Mycale  Mons 

Mycalesaus 

MyccntB 

Mychus 

Myconos 

Mygdonln 

My  gdoniua 

Mylaj 

Mylaa 

Hylaaa 

Myndus 

Myos  HormoB 

Myonesua 

Myra 

MyrsB 

Myrcinva 

Myrina 

Myriandrua 

Myrlea 

Myrrliinus 

Myrsinus 

Myrtilis 

Myrtoum  Mare 

Myrtnntium 

Mysia 

My  tileno 

Myus 


338 
254 

48 
678 
648 
210 
222 
730 
245 
150 
415 
617 
212 
212 
390 
212 
324 
374 
330 
344 
358 
346 
351 
341 
a'i9 
700 
611 
175 
191 
9 
139 

39 

57 
669 

91 
680 
683 
245 
191 
639' 
652 
396 
390 

29 

49 
748 
552 
711 

47 
344 
282 

59 
624 
539 
588 
596 
598 
456 
680 
398 
398 
618 
618 
741 
499 
618 
501 
426 
631 
612 
633 
555 
673 

38 
489 
609 
62S 
653 
625 


N. 

Naamaleha 

Naaraares 

NabfiBua 175 

Nabatbsai ffig 

Nablls 291 

Nacolea 619 

Nebis 31 

Nagara 709 

Naisaua 945 

Namadus 700 

Namnetea 191 

Nandc 695 

Nantuates « 109 

Napiiria 234 

Napata 746 

Napetinus  Sinus SQi 

Nar 260 

NarboMartius 103 

Narbooensia 81, 100 

"  Prima 89 

"  Secunda....    89 

Narisci 998 

Namia 309 

Naro 407 

Marona 4W 

Narthacium 4Sd 

Narycium..^ 521 

Nasium 145 

Nastos 445 

NaJtiso 287 

Nanaguna TOO 

Naucratis 134 

Naulochua 39B 

Naupactoa 518 

Nauplia 587 

NaTilubio 31 

Naxoa  (urbs) 393 

♦*      (insula) 399 

Naaada..: ms 

Nazareth 675 

Mesntfatts 37$ 

Neapolis 340 

•'       (AfKc.) 716 

**       (Sard.) 405 

NeboMons 676 

Nebriaaa 49 

Nebrodca  Montes 388 

Noda 478 

Ncion 519 

Nomausua 104 

Nemea 590 

"      (fluvius) 475 

Nemetacum 149 

Nemetobriga 56 

Neo  CsBsarca 640 

Ncoclaudiopolia 637 

Neon S» 

NeonTichoa 631 

Ncricum - 510 

Neritis 510 

Nerilos 619 

Nerium  Promontoriiim  ..    95 

Neroaasus 649 

Nenilum 374 

Nervii 13P 

Neais 348 

Nestus 494 

Nic»a 110,971 

"     (Bitbyn.) «S3 

*•      (Indica) 709 

"     (Locr.) SflO 

NIcephorinm 6?I 

Nicer 2SI 

Nici  Dromos 74* 

Nicia »i 

Nicomedia €33 

Nlcopolis  (Annra.) 689 

(Epir)....  41«;S0S 

*        •dlstrum W6 

"       adKeatsm 430 
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Kidum 1?? 

Nidus 197 

Niger 710 

Nigira 749 

NigriUu 749 

Nilus 710,728 

Ninive  >  «,q 

Ninus  5 **" 

Niphntcs  Mons 683 

NiMsa  (Marg.) &i8 

"       (Megar.) 542 

Nisibia 681 

Niayrua _ 509 

Nitiobrigps 117,  119 

MitrariuB  Fodins 731 

Nivaria 750 

Niveria 134 

Nivernum 134 

Noaj 398 

Noega 56 

NcBomagua ; 112 

NocH 245 

Noiodunum 156 

NoU 346 

Nomeutum 306 

Konacrid 593 

Nora  (Cappad.) 649 

"     (Sardin.) 405 

Norba 331 

•*     CiBsarea ^39 

NoreU 243 

Noricum 242 

Nostrum  Maro 8 

Notium 654 

•     "      Prom.  (Hibern.)  ..  210 
"         "       (Afric)....  710 

Nova 150 

NoTantaB 182 

Novantam  Portua 208 

"         Prom.....  171,175 

Norairaa 312 

Noraria ' 277 

Novam  Populana 82 

-       Viaa 427 

Novosium 149 

Noviodunum 122,  134 

Nonomagus  (Batav.) 148 

(Bltur.) 120 

«     (Britann.).-.  188 
"     (Lexob.)....  129 

"     (Nemct) 150 

"     (Treyir.)  ...  144 

Norioreffum 121 

Novum  Ilinm 629 

Nevus  PortMB 176 

Nuceria  (Cia.  Gall.) 283 

"       (Campan.) 347 

(Umbra) 301 

Numana 303 

Numantia 60 

NumiciuB 322 

Numidia 712 

Numiatro 374 

Nursia 308 

Nympbeeum 621 

Prom. 446 

NympbaBus 335 

Nysa  (Lydia) G21 

"     (Indica) 702 

Nyaaa 648 

O. 

Oaaia  (Ammon.) 723 

"       Major 742 

**      Minor 742 

Oboca 210 

Obrii 104 

Occanus  Arctous 9 

•*        Britannicui 8 

"        Borealis 9 

«        Cantabrlcus 8 

'*        Buccalcdoniiu . .  170 


Oceaans  E6ua S& 

**        Oermaniciis 8 

Hibemicus 170 

•'         ludicua 602,603 

»        Barmaticua 236 

*'        Septcutrionalia..      9 

"        Verginicua 170 

Ocellum ,.  172 

Ocetia 213 

Ocha 558 

Ocra  MpB8 243 

Ocriculum 302 

Ocrinum...., 171 

Octapetarum  Prom. 171 

Octodurufl 114 

(Veragr.) 102 

Oculisma ^ 121 

Odoflsus 246 

Odomanti 426 

Odryse 426 

CEa 719 

CEanthe 519 

CEaao 58 

/  "     Promontorium 25 

(Echardea 706 

CEneon 519 

CEniPona :  242 

CEniadfiB 510 

CEnoe 639 

(Enotri 250 

(Enua 219 

CEflciis 245 

(Esymq 428 

(Eta 505 

(Etvlus 583 

Ogdamua  Hona 722 

Ogia 156 

Olbla  (Cilic.) 6U 

«     (Gallic.) 109 

"     (Pamphyl.) 613 

"     (Sardin.) 405 

"     (Sarmat) 237 

Olcachitea  Sinua 714 

Olc&rus 597 

Olenus 571 

OUntigi 43 

Oliflipo 38 

Olisiponenee  Prom 25 

OUiua 259 

Olmlus 533 

OlpeB 509 

Oltia 89 

Olympia 574 

Olympua ^15 

••        (Cypr.) 658 

"         Mona 445 

Olyntfaua 459 

OmanitaB 680 

Omboa 741 

OnchesmoB 415 

Onchcstua 536 

Onoba 43 

Onobalua 389 

Onobriaatea 118 

Onugnathofl  Prom. 484 

OoracU 692 

Ophis 592 

Ophiusa 69 

Ophiuaaa 652 

Opici 250 

Oppidum  Ubiorum 149 

Opeikella 57 

OpuDtlus  Sinua 488,  581 

Opua 521 

Orbelus 444 

Orcadca 213 

Orcaa 172 

Orchoe 687 

Orchomenus  (ArcadL)....  537 

*•  (BoBot) 593 

Ordeaana 234 

Ordovlcea 180 


Oreatia 448 

Oreatia 448 

Oretaoi 53 

Orethua 390 

Oretum 59 

Orgaoa 692 

Orgua :  270 

Oricua 410 

Oriuna 407 

Ormenium 502 

OrobisB 560 

Orontea 607,660 

Oropua 540 

Oroapeda  Mona 23 

Orra 380 

Oraera 133 

Ortona 354 

Ortoapana 696 

OrtygU 393 

Oaca 61 

Oaci 250 

Oaiamu 125 

Oaroene 681 

Oaaa 501 

Oaaonoba 37 

Oatia 321 

OatiffiLacua 321 

Otadeni 183 

OthryaMona 471,497 

Ovilia 243 

Ozthracas 39 

Oxua 606,698 

Oxybil 102 

Oj^ryncbua 738 

P. 

Pachynum  Prom. 3B9 

Pactye 434 

Pactolua 630 

Padua 258 

Paduaa g8 

Pieanium 516 

Pieania 463 

Paastanus  Sinua 2GB 

Pieatum 371 

P»tl 426 

Pages 542 

Pagaaa) 502 

PagasiBua  Siniu 488 

Pagrffi 663 

PalBBpaphoa 658 

PalaBpolia 340 

Paleerua 510 

Palasscepaia 628 

Paleate 415 

PaliBstina 668 

PalcBtyrua 667 

Palanta 402 

Palantia  (Aaturum) 56 

"        (Vaccaaor.) 59 

Palibothra 709 

PaUca 399 

Palinurum  Promontorium  255 

Palla 402 

Pallakopaa 689 

Fallantia . . .' 58 

Pallantiaa '. 64 

Palle 512 

PaUene 456 

Palma 69 

Palmaria JM 

Palmyra 663 

Palmyrcno 663 

Paludea  Pomtinas 335 

Palua  Achcruaia 414 

*     Lerna 587 

"     Litema 338 

••     MiBotis 9,  237 

••     PamboUa 418 

**     Salapina 358 

"     Tritonia 715 

Fambotia  Palua 418 
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Pamimu 4TO 

Punphylia 613 

Pmdauuia 348 

PaadooU  (BratL) 383 

(Lucan.) 368 

"        (UoloM.) 418 

Paagistu 433 

Panionium 633 

PmnooU 943 

PaanonM 408 

Panopolu 738 

Panormiit  (Attic.) 535 

"         (Cyzic.) 696 

"         (Epir.) 415 

«         (Sicul.) 397 

Pantagitf 389 

PanUniM  Laciu 356 

PancicapflBuin 339 

Papfa)ai{oaia 635 

PaphoA 658 

Parachoathra*  Mom 693 

Paru'tonium 72) 

Paraxia 457 

Parontiuiu 988 

Parirfi 137 

Parium 697 

Panna 989 

"     (fluriu*) 9«) 

Paraaaaua 648 

•*         Mona 527 

"        (Cappad.) 648 

ParopamisadiH 696 

Paropamiaua  Moos 700 

Paro* 597 

Parthcnium  Prom 938 

Partfaenius &T2 

Parthenopo 340 

Parthia 696 

Parthinl 410 

ParthiMoa 234 

Pwthus 410 

Parthyrne 6B7 

Paaariradw 091 

Pa»itigrw 606 

Pwaaron 418 

Patara 614 

Patraj 570 

Pataiivm 9H6 

Pattnos 655 

Pattala 703 

Patycua 380 

Pari«l 179 

Paaallypus 340 

Pax  Julia 38 

Pftxoa 421 

Pedum 337 

Pclagonrs 463 

Pela^fonia 464 

Pela«friotia 494 

P«U|pii 310 

Pclion 411 

Pclion  Mona 501 

PoUa  (Mncod.) 453 

•«     (Pnlu^t) 676 

Pelleno 5(J8 

PcUinaufl  Mona 654 

Pelod<»a  Portua 416 

Peloponnrdus 4(3<>,  562 

Pelorum  Promontoriam  .  389 

Peltaj 643 

Peliuium 736 

Peneata 411 

Pancaa  (Elidis) 476 

"       (TheuB.) 481 

PoDQocrucium 199 

Penoxullum 173 

Pentapolia 703 

Peotapotainla 605 

Pentelicua  Mona 556 

Pephnua 583 

Pcpnreno 630 

PeruM 676 


Paf* 

ParaM  Bhodfcvnm 616 

Perce 421 

Porooto tt7 

Pergamna 631 

-        (Thrac.) 498 

Perec 613 

Peruthua 435 

Poriaadii 410 

Permeaaoa 480,  533 

Pcraepolia 691 

Poraicna  Sinua 604 

Peraia 690 

Pcruaia S9S 

Pceide 749 

Pcaeiaiia 645 

Petalia 485 

Petilia  (BrutL) 376 

•*      (Lttcan.) 379 

Petra 679 

Petrlana 907 

Potrocoili 118 

Peocctta 360 

Peucini 235 

Phabiranum 235 

PhM^rea 498 

Phalachthia 500 

Phalacmra  Prom 431 

Pbalnnna 496 

Pbalaaama 600 

Pbalnaia 485 

Phaleria 493 

Pbalerum 558 

PbaniB 654 

**     Promontortum  60S,  654 

Phaoagoria 704 

Pbaooto 415 

Pharnacia. 639 

PhartM 411 

Phanaloa 498 

Pharuaii 749 

Pharygiam  Prom 536 

Phaaelia 615 

Phaaia 2;  606,  705 

Phatniticum  Oatium 799 

Phaara 554 

Phazanla 749 

PheU 483 

Phenena 593 

Phcraa 497 

Phitjalca 595 

Phila 450 

PhiladolphU 631 

Philtt 741 

Phllc© 440 

Philia  Promontoriam  ....  433 

Philippi 439 

PbilippopoUa 440 

PhilonMOum 643 

Phinea 439 

Phlina 590 

Phocaw 629 

Phocia 523 

Phoenico 415 

PhoBuicia 665 

PhoBnlx  (Achaic.) 570 

(Thoaaal.) 481 

"         Mona 617 

"         Portns 601 

Pholegndroa 599 

Pborcya 513 

Phraata 695 

Pbryffia 641 

PhtWoHa 497 

Phthurfa 746 

Phy CUB  Promontoriam...  711 

Phylace 499 

Phylo 5!7r 

Phyicua 687 

"        Portna 617 

Pbytia 511 

Plalia 493 

Picentea 302 


Pioentia 3^ 

PioootJm 347 

Piecniun 303 

Pietonea "...  118 

Pictonun  Promoatoriam.    87 

Pterea 498 

Fteria 450 

"      (Syr.) ess 

Pierkua  Suraa 428 

PigmmMare B 

Piaar* 614 

Pindeniaaoa 613 

Plodoa SS 

••       Mona 413,471 

**     (fluTioa) 529 

Pinna 3fll 

Pintia 56 

PirtBOa 532 

Pima 476 

Pisa 574 

Pla» 290 

PiaatU 574 

Piananun 299 

Piaaoraa 300 

Piaidia 646 

Piatoria 290 

Piat^rua 430 

Pitano 631 

Pitfawnaa 348 

Pitinum 312 

**       (P&Morcnae) 300 

Pftonina 365 

Pityea 637 

Pityua 704 

PItyuaas  InaolaB 68,  69 

Placentia 381 

Placia ^  636 

Planaaia 115 

M 298 

Platne  .!'.!!*..!!*.".'.*.*.'."*.  S34 

Plavla 963 

Pltfmmyriam  Prom. 393 

Pkmron 516 

••       Nora 516 

Fllnthlnetea  Shma 722 

PHatua 475 

PlotinopoUa 441 

Plambarii 39 

Podandna 649 

Pcadiculi 3G0 

Poron 589 

Pofa 288 

Polatlcum  Promontorinm  258 

Polaiiciia  Binoa S69 

Polemooinm 639 

PoUentia  (Balcar.) 69 

"       (ItaL) 273 

Poltyobrla 431 

Polybotaa 613 

Polytimetua TdO 

Pompeii 342 

Pompeiopdia  (Oilic.) 611 

"  (Papblag.)  .  637 

Pompelo 57 

Pomponiana Wt 

Pomtinn  Pafaides 335 

Pona  ^lii ao7 

Pone  Pubia 155 

Pona  OBni 34-2 

Pontea 192 

Pontia 334 

Pontua  (Moee.) 946 

"       (Aeiat) 6T7 

Pontva  Euxinna S36 

Populoniom 991 

Prom 254 

Porpfayrltea  Mona 729 

Portfamua 561 

Portua  Auguati 321 

"      Cale 55 

'♦      Ctenaa 239 

"      Dubris 177 
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Piffe 

Pottos  FaToniiu 409 

"      UercuUsLiband..  891 

••      Julius 339 

**      Lemanianus 176 

*'      Lemanus 187 

"      Magnus 176 

**      MuTierum 439 

"      Roscia 376 

"      RitupU 177 

*«      Scnum 439 

<*      Symbolorum S39 

**      Byracuaanus 402 

*      Telamo 293 

"      Titianua 402 

•♦      Trujani 293 

**      Ulterior 141 

'•      Vencria 67 

«      Victoriae 56 

PoeidiainFroin.(Epirot).  416 
♦•  •'       (Lucan.).  235 

««  "       (MacetL).  446 

"  "      (Theaa.).  486 

14  »  "         .  499 

PoddonJa 371 

PotenUa  (Lucan.) 374 

••        (Pioen.) 304 

Potidasa 458 

P<ikniiB 534 

Prancate 326 

Pratoriom 66 

"  Agrippinaa 148 

PriBtutii 305 

Praaiaa 555 

Prasum 711 

Prasua 601 

Prepesinthus 597 

Priapua 626 

Priene 624 

PriliiLacTW 264 

PrimiB  Magna 746 

"      Parva 748 

Priromum 331 

ProcoUtia 807 

Proconncaufl 692 

Proni 513 

Prophthasia 696 

Propontia 9 

Prole 115 

Pniaa  ad  Uypium 634 

••     ad  Olympum 633 

Paelcia 746 

PaopbJa  (Arcad.) 594 

"        (Zacynth.) 513 

Psylll 719 

Psyttalca 553 

Ptolemaia 667 

"        (Cyren.) 730 

•'  Herrau 738 

»'         Theron 747 

PtofisMona 538 

Pupluna 292 

PurpurarisB  Insulao 750 

Puteolonua  Sinua 267 

Puteoli 339 

Pydna 452 

Pyl«  Albanian 608,706 

•*     AmaniccB 612 

*«     Caucasia) 608,706 

«     CilicisB 612 

"     Syriao 612 

Pyloi  (Elidis) 573 

"      (Messcn.) 578 

"      (Triphyl.) 575 

Pyramua 610 

Pyrasua 498 

PyrensB  Promontorium  25,  88 
Pyrenffii  Montee  ...  12,  22,  85 

I^enoaum  Prom 23,  88 

Pyrgi 294 

Pyrgoa 576 

Pyrrha 654 

-  -*.— «on^^^, 74g 


Pythiom 

Pytho... 
Pyxua  . . 


495 

,  527 

373 


Quadi 229 

Quarantania 669 

R; 

RabbaUi  Ammoa 678 

♦•        Moab 678 

Radla  or  RatiB 156 

RfBCia 239 

Ramah 672 

Ramoth  Galaad 676 

Raphia 671 

Rarapia 38 

Rate 199 

Ratiaria 245 

Ratiatum 121 

Ratia 156 

RaudiiCampi 278 

Rauraci 148 

Rauranum 121 

RaTenna 284 

Raviua 210 

Reato 307 

Redonea 124 

Refugium  Oela 394 

Regauum 221 

Regia 211 

Regillum 307 

RegiUua  Lacus 266 

Reginom 241 

Regni 181 

Rcgnum 188 

Reii  ApolUnarea Ill 

Romi 143 

Rerigoniom 206 

Resapha 663 

Rha 10,606 

Rhabon 234 

RhagsB 694 

Rhamniu 556 

Rhapta 748 

Rhaptum  Promontoriiam.  748 

Rhcdonea 124 

Rhegium 382 

Rbcitbron 512 

Rhenua 219 

"      atal.) 260 

Rhcrigonius  Sinua 175 

Rbetico  Mona 218 

Rhidagus 697 

Rhizon 408 

Rhizua 501 

Rhinocorura 736 

Rhipeel  Montes 11 

Rhlum  Promontorium 

«      (Achaic.) 483,570 

••      (iEtolic.) 483,517 

"      (Corsjc.) 402 

'   "      (Molycr.) 517 

Rhobogdii 210 

Rhobogdium 210 

Rhoda 67 

RhodftniOstia 92 

Rhodanus 91 

Rhodopo  Mona 12,  423 

Rhodoa 656 

"       (urbs) 657 

RhoBtemn 628 

•<        Promontorium.  605 

Rhcetlua  Mona 401 

Rhosua 662 

Rhotanua 401 

Rhubon 236 

Rhyndacua 626,632 

Rhyp» 570 

RIduna 158 

Rigodunum 202 

Bimpn 187 


Pue 

Roborekom Sb 

Roma 312 

Rosei  Campl 307 

Rotomagua 136 

Rubi 361 

Rubicon 262 

Rubricatoa 31,66 

RadiiB , 363 

-     (Peucet) 361 

Roacino 103 

RuaellaB 292 

Rosicada 714 

Ruaaadlr 712 

i<       Promontorium ..  711 

Ruatlciana 40 

Ruteni 119 

Ratonium 199 

Rutuba 278 

RutuJi 322 

Rntupies * 187 

Ryaaadium  Prom 710 

S. 

Saba  (Arab.) 679 

♦•    (Afric.) 747 

Sabsi 679 

Sabanna 703 

Sabata 272 

Sabate 265 

Sabatinua  Lacua 265 

Sabatra 650 

Sabatus  (Samnit.) 352 

*'      (Bmttiua) 381 

Sabbatba 680 

flabelli 306 

Sabini 305 

Sabinua  Lacua 263 

Babis 91 

Sabrata 719 

Sabrina  iEatuarium 176 

6acer(9ard.) 405 

"      (Cora.) 401 

Bacri  Portna BStt 

Sacrum  Prom.  (Sard.)  ...  402 
••  "  (Hibem.)....  810 

"  «  (Lycium)  605,615 

«  •♦  (Hiapan.)....    25 

SaBfes 14 

Saeprus 405 

SiBtabia .'.    31 

Sagalassua 646 

Sagia  Ostium 258 

Sagraa 379 

Sagrua 350 

Saguntla 61 

Saffuntum 64 

Saia 734 

Sala 712 

Salada 38 

Salamis  (Greec.) 554 

•'       (Cypr.) «59 

Salapla 358 

Salaasi 275 

Said© 712 

Salduba  (orba) 64 

♦•        (auvlna) 31 

Salemnm 347 

Salganeua 539 

Salia 31 

Salinae Ill 

Sallenttnl 364 

Sallentinum  Prom S57 

Salmantica 40 

Salmone ^  576 

Salmoniam  Item. 809 

Salo 31 

Salodurum 156 

Salona 408 

Salopia 19» 

SaltaaTentobergiensb...  Sl9 

Salyea 108 

Samaria 613 


.t* 
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Siunarla  (arba) 674 

Same 513 

damia 575 

Samarobriva 139 

Samniam 349 

(urba) 350 

SamochonitiB 669 

Samos  (tusula) 654 

••      turbB) w.,.  655 

f^amosata  .., 663 

Samotbracd 434 

.SancoDB 92 

Saadallotis  403 

Sandaracurglam 637 

Utae 461 

.San|fariu» ". 607 

SaniBora 69 

Sanitiuin IH 

Santones 118 

Santonum  Portus 121 

*'         Promontoriom    87 

Paoco 435 

riapei 426 

;)aphar 679 

:3apis 283 

Saralapia 405 

Sarapana 705 

.*<ardeno 619 

Sardcs 621 

9ard«ca 245 

Sardinia 402 

flardonca 101 

Sorepla 667 

j^ariphi  Monies 695 

Hiirraatia  Asiatica. ... 700 

"        Kuropo?a 236 

Snrmatlcus  Oceanaa 235 

Snmiia 157 

Hnrmiiccqcthusa 234 

i^aronicufl  Sinus 488 

Sarpcdonium  Prom 423 

Parra 667 

s^arraca 263 

Sarsina 300 

Harus 610 

Saso 412 

Satala 683 

^«ntieula 352 

.SatriB 426 

r'atrapenc 6fi8 

Hatricura 328 

Hatarium 367 

Satumi  Promon  torinm ...    25 

Satyrorum  (insala) 703 

Prom 605 

flamnium 31 

Savua 219,  244,  245 

Saxetanum 47 

.''axonps 226 

Scalabia 39 

.Scaldia 91 

Scamandcr 607,  629 

i^candra 584 

HcandlORvia 2:J2 

f^apte  Hyle 428 

Scarcapoa 405 

^^ca^dona , 408,411 

Scardiia 12,407,444 

Scarpho 590 

Scrpsis 628 

Schcria 416 

Schcenua 564 

.^cillua 575 

Scionc 459 

Scirtua 681 

Scodra 407 

Scombrnria  (inaula) 63 

Scomina  Mona 13,  444 

SrordJ«?i 408 

Scoti 309 

Scotuasa 496 

Scaltenna MO 


t    o 


Fmb* 

Scutia » 

Scylla 382 

Scyllacium 484 

Scyllaciua  Sinua 368 

Scythia 706 

Scythopolia Sli 

SebaatB fi74 

Sebaaticum  Stoma 747 

Scbaatopolia 705 

Sebennytoa TM 

Sebennyticum  Oatiom  . . .  729 

Sogcate 397 

Segobrira 59,64 

3egobumum 155 

Segodunum 183,226 

Segontia 61 

Segontiaci 179 

Segontiam 196 

Seguaiani 138 

Seguaio 274 

Seleucia  (Babyloniie) 686 

(SusianiB) 690 

••       (adBelum) 661 

"       (Syriw) ,.  668 

"       (Trachea) 611 

Seleucia 662 

Seleucua  Mona 112 

SelgoviB 183 

Selinua  (fluv.  Cilic.) 610 

•*       (urba  Cilic.) 610 

•«       (nrba  Sicil.) 395 

PeUaaia 585 

Selybria 435 

Senmonea 229 

SenaGallica 300 

Sena  Julia 290 

Senonea 137 

••       (urba) 134 

Seconia 83 

SenoQum  Montea 234 

Sentinum 301 

Sepinum 351 

Sepphoria 675 

Septentrionalla  Oceanus  .      9 

Septimaiiia 62 

Sequana 90 

Sequani 151 

Serapia 748 

Herimum 337 

Scrio 120 

Seriphua 597 

Sera 708 

Serica 707 

Serrheum 430 

Serua 701 

Scaamua 636 

Seaarethi 410 

Seaaretbus 410 

flossitca 259 

Sestoa 433 

ScauTli 121 

Seteia  iEstnarium 175 

Betantiorum  Portua 175 

Sotia 331 

Sednum 88 

Sctinua  Sinua 3:« 

Scumara 706 

Scvo  Mona 11 

Shiloh 671 

Siatotanda 325 

Sibiwatea 119 

Sicania 384 

Sicca  Veneria 714 

Sichem 674 

Sicilla 384 

Sidnoa 599 

Sicoria 50 

Sicull 249 

Sicuhim  Mare 488 

Sicyon 568 

Sicyonia 568 

Sidid 613 


Bidicini 3f4 

adodooe 4B2 

Sidon 697 

8iga 712 

Slgaemn  Promantocioin . .  605 

"       (arte) 

Sigaznbiia. ............. 

Signia 330 

Sigum 293 

Silandua >. 600 

Silania 371 

SilaSOra 380 

Silurea leo 

SSlTtam 361 

Simbrtvii  Lacua 309 

Simbruiiia.Stagna SOP 

Simcni 180 

Simoia 607,  fliS9 

Sina 708 

Sinai  Mona «7«l 

Sinda 704 

Sindua 4S6 

Singara 681 

Singidunum 345 

Singilia 49 

Singiticua  Sinua 

Sinaiu 

Sinonia 334 

Slnope 636 

Sinueaaa 333 

Sipliaa 532 

Siphnoa 597 

Siponttun 306 

Sipua 3» 

^tpyjua ; . . .  c .  680 

Sirbonia  Palua 731 

Sirenuaa»  (isaulsa) 347 

Sirenuaamm  Prom.  .....  SKB 

Sirto 3G8|369 

Slrmlo 263 

Slnninm 944 

SiruaMotta 425 

SiaapoNova 48 

SiaapoVetua 4^ 

Slacia 944 

Sithonia 4« 

Sitii 712 

Sitomagoa 194 

Sitonea 332 

Sittace eSR9 

Sittacenc —  689 

Smaragdus  Mona 730 

Smila 438 

Smyrna A23 

Smvmaaua  Siatia 9M 

Soatra 6SD 

Sogdiana 639 

Soil  (Cypr.) fi59 

"    (CUic.) .'..  611 

Sollium , 510 

Solorina  Mona d4 

Soluntum 387 

Sonua 708 

Sora 331 

Sortiodnaum jr  189 

Soaaina 3BD 

Soathcnla SO! 

Sozopolia -*  «i^..fil» 

Sparta ."  5P4 

Spartariua  Campua 34 

Spauta  Lama 03 

Spooa  Artemidoa TV 

Sporcljia? 5(li» 

Spcrchiua 481 

Spina JW 

Spinn* 195 

Spinctieum  Oatium 29S 

Sptnmira  Prom 4IM 

Sp1iact<*ria .  .*. 5W 

SpoVstium 381 

Spofadea  (inaalaB) 889 

BMAm 
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P«fB 

Staglra 462 

Stentoris  Pahu 434 

Stenycleru? 579 

Htereontium 227 

Htiboetes 697 

Stobi 464 

Stoechades 115^109 

Stratonicea 618 

StratiM 511 

fiJtrongyle 400 

Strutlinus 484 

Strjrmon 424 

Strymooiqua  Siaus  . .  .425,  446 

Stacia 175 

Stnra 

Smrias r 

Htnmium 364 

StyiQphalia 448 

Stymphalus 593 

Styra 561 

Styx 593 

Sublaqaeom 309 

Hubnr 712 

duche 747 

SucTO  (fluviuB) 27 

"      (urb«) 63 

SvcToneoflia  Sinas 27 

SUdoti  Mootes 218 

Sucl 47 

SuMsa  Aanmcorum 344 

Suesaionea 139 

Snelteri 102 

Sueri 216,229 

HaeTicnm  Mare 8 

Safetala 716 

.*?aionea 232 

Salcense 405 

Siiki...'. 405 

.^Uoniaca 193 

^)ttlmo 311 

Hummum  Pyrcnesum 58 

riunium  Promontorium  . .  485 

"      (urbe) 555 

Super  £quum 311 

.Supenim  Mare 269 

Sarrentum  Prom 255 

»         Curbs) 343 

Sus 453 

Saaa 690 

SuBiana 689 

Byagroa 605 

flybaris 369 

Hybota 416 

3yc«B 439 

Sycaminon 666 

Syone 741 

dyoiaethxLs 389 

SymplegRdes 419 

Synnada 619 

Synoria 6ii2 

HyracussB 393 

Syria 6."5n 

Syrinx 607 

i*yroa r.?8 

Syrtes 718 

Syrtica  Regio 718 

Syrtia  Major 718 

"     Minor 718 

Fiythas 568 

T. 

Tabl» 148 

Tacape 719 

Tachompso 746 

Tacola 703 

Tacosanna 703 

Tader 31 

TkDDaram 583 

"       Promontoriam .  4^ 

T*ig» 697 

Tagaste 714 

Tiioa as 


Pua 

Taizelvm  Promontorium.  173 

Talabriga 40 

Talcinom 402 

Tamala 703 

Tamara 191 

Tamari  Oetia 176 

Tamarua ^..  176 

Tamasus 659 

Tameaia 172 

Tamiathia 736 

Tamna 679 

Tamnum 121 

TamyniB 561 

Tanagra 539 

Tanals  (fluvioa) 236,  606 

"      (urba) 237,  704 

Tanarua 259 

Tanatia 211 

Tancheira 721 

Tanetoa 211 

Tanetum 282 

Tania 735 

•'   Lacua 731 

Taniticum  Oatiiun 729 

Tanua 479 

TaphiiB  (insula) 513 

Taphiassua 471 

Taphiusaa 513 

Taphoa 513 

Taphrs 239 

Taphroa 238,  239 

TapoBiria 723 

Taprobana 703 

Tarabenorum  Vlcoa 403 

Taraa 367 

Tarasco 105 

TarbelU 117 

Tarentinua  Sinua 268 

Tarentum 365 

Targinee 378 

Tanch»a 675 

Tamaja 114 

Tamia 89 

Tarquinienaia  Lacna 265 

Tarqulnil 293 

Tarracina 330 

Tarraco 65 

Tarraconensis 21,50 

Tarshiah 44 

Taraue 611 

Tartonia 258 

Tarteaaii 15 

Tarteasis 41 

Tartessius  Sinua 45 

TarteaauB 13,  43 

Taruenna 140 

Tarua 260,  276 

Tarvidlum 172 

Tatta 641 

"    Palaa 650 

Taum  iEstuarium 174 

Taurnsia 274 

Taurasini  Campi 353 

Taunwium 353 

Taureaium 246 

Taurini 273 

Tauria 412 

TRurocnhim 109 

Tauromenium 392 

Taurominiua 389 

Tauninum 244 

Tanrua  Mona 318,  607 

Tava 174 

Tavinm 646 

Tavola... 401 

Taxila 702 

Teanum  (Apulum) 356 

(Campan.) 344 

TearuB 424 

Teato  (Apulum) 356 

"      (Marruc.) 312 

Tectoiaget 645 


Tedanlus jw 

Tegea 696 

Telavemptua 285,287 

Te  eboos  (inaulea) 513 

Telcflia 351 

Telethrius 558 

TelmesBua 614 

Telo  Martiua 109 

Tcloa 59B 

Temeaa 381 

Temnufl  . . : 631 

»        Mona 625 

Tempo 495 

Tempaa 381 

Tcncteri 2S^ 

Tenea 566 

Tenedoa 653 

Teneaia 7^7 

Tenoa 598 

Tentyra 739 

Teoa 623 

Teredon 687 

Tergeete 287 

Tergestinaa  Sinua 269 

Teriaa 389 

Terina 381 

Terineaua  Sinua 2^ 

Termea 61 

Termolua 191 

Termoaaua 646 

Termua 40ft 

Testrina \.  308 

Tcuderiiuxi 225 

Teutonea ,...  227 

Tcutria. ,.  356 

Toxali 185 

Thabraca'. 714 

Thalamaa 583 

Thamydcni 679 

Thapaacua 663 

Thapeua 715 

(Sicil.) 392 

Thaaoa 434 

"      (urba) 434 

Thanmaci 500 

Tliaumacia 502 

Thebaj 535 

••      (.Egypt) 739 

"      (PhtiLiot) 498 

Theba5a 725 

Thebe 630 

Themiacyra 639 

TbeniB 715 

Theodoaia 239 

Theopolia x 668 

Thera 599 

Thcrnpno 585 

Thermre  Himcrenaes 397 

Thcrmalcua  Sinua 446 

Thermodon 637,  639 

Thermua 517 

ThermopyljD 505 

Theapiffl 533 

Thesprotia 415 

Thesaalla 490 

Tbeaaalonica 456 

This 739 

ThiRbo 532 

Thiua 477 

Thmuia 734 

Thoricua 555 

Thoapitia  Palua 683 

Thracia 421 

Tfarinfiua  Campua 544 

Thronium 520 

Thule 212 

Thuria 579 

Thurii aro 

Thyamifl 414 

Thyatira 630 

Thyniaa 634 
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Thyrca S87 

nqrreates  Sinus 587 

ThyrldeB  Promontorium .  483 

Thyrsus 405 

TiberiadUMare 669 

Tiberias 675 

Tiberifl 360 

Tibiaca 246 

Tibiflcum 234 

Tibiscua 234 

TibOla 406 

Tibur 326 

Ticarius 401 

Ticinum 277 

Ticinus 259 

Tlfemum 351 

••        Tiberinum 301 

Tifernus 351 

Ti^anocerta 684 

Tigurious  Pagtis 153 

Tigris 606 

TiTatsBl 426 

TUphusiua 636 

Tilphuasa 536 

Timachus 245 

TimiBthus 390 

Timaviis 268 

TimnathSerah 671 

Tina 173 

Tingia 712 

Tingitana 22 

Tinia 260 

Tlparenns 689 

Tiphffl 632 

Tityna 588 

Tissa 398 

Tltarcsius 481 

Tithorea 528 

Titfua 407 

Tlos 615 

Tmams  Mons 414 

Tmolus 619 

Toiaobiua 175, 198 

Tolptiim 58 

Toliatoboii 645 

Tolosa 104 

Tomarus  Mons 414 

Tomi 246 

Toronaicus  Sinus 446 

Torone 461 

"      (Thesprot) 416 

Toxiandri 139 

Tracbis 504 

Trachonitis 676 

Traducta 46 

Traflna 374 

Tragurinni 408 

Trajani  Portua 293 

Trajectum 148 

Trajanopolis 441 

Trallee 621 

Trapezus 639 

Traaimenus  Lacus 2(>4 

Traum 426 

Treba 309 

Trebia 259 

Tremitus 356 

Treres 426 

Tres  Tabemre 329 

Tretum  Promontorium  ..  .711 

Treventum 351 

Treviri 138 

"      (urbs) 144 

Trla  Capita 65 

Triballi 426 

Tribocci 148 

Tricasses 127 

Tricca 494 

TriceeimsB 148 

Trichonis  Lacus 482 

Trichonium 517 

Tricorii 102 


Page 

Tricomiam 9t5 

Tricua ,...  113 

Tridentinl 840 

Tridentam S40 

Trileuciun  Promontorium    25 

Trimontium SOS 

aVinacria 384 

Triniua 351 

Trinoantes    )  j-g  ,po 

Trinobantesi   its,  leu 

Trinythis 742 

Triobria 89 

Triocala 399 

Triopium  Promontorium.  605 

Triphylia.-.: 575 

Tripodiscue ^ 542 

TripoUa 718 

••       (PhcBnic.) 668 

Tripontium 199 

Tritea 571 

Tritium  Metallum 61 

TritonisPalua 715 

TriTona 173 

Troaa 627 

Trocmi 646 

TrcBzene 689 

lYogilium 605 

Troja 629 

Tropiea  Augusti 972 

Troamis 94^ 

Troaaulnm , 296 

TuiBsis  iEstuar 174 

Tubantea 227 

Tuder 302 

Tueda 174 

Tuerobis 176 

Tugenus  Fagufl 152 

Tugia 49 

Tulcia 31 

Tuliphurdum 225 

TuUum  Lcucorum 145 

Tunes 716 

Tungri 143 

Timnocelum ^  2% 

I'nrba 190 

Turdetani 32,36,42 

Turdctania 41 

TurduU 33,36^41,42 

Turia 31 

Turiaso 60 

Turicum 156 

Turnacum 141 

Turria  Hannlbalis 715 

"      Libvaaonis 405 

"      Stratonia 674 

Tarones 126 

Turuntus 236 

Tusca 713 

Tuaculum 324 

Tutzis 746 

Tyana 649 

Tyde 55 

T^mphrestus 506 

Tyndarus 398 

'I^roum 575 

Tyrm 236 

T5r  riaoum 647 

T^rrbentmi  Mare 269 

U. 

UHl 147 

Ubus 714 

Uccnae  Castrum 113 

Tlduba 31 

Ufena 335 

Ugemum 105 

Ulia 49 

Ulinrus 156 

Ulpianum 245 

Ulterior  Portofl 141 

Ulabm 328 

Umbri 949 


Umbria vi 

Umbro 899 

UnelU 125 

Unslngia 891 

UrsnopoUa 461 

Urbigenus  Pagus ISB 

Urbinum  (Uortcnae) 300 

"       (Metaurenae)  ..  300 

Urchoa €B7 

Urcinium 402 

Ureium 356 

Uigaon SO 

Urges 297 

Uria(Apul) 356 

"    (Brutt) 380 

«    (Meaaap.) 364 

Urias  Sinus 8GB 

Uriconium 196 

Urium 31 

Urso 39,49 

Unis 113 

Uscana..... 411 

UadiaB 210 

Ueipctes 297 

UaipU 297 

Uspe 704 

Usoerva lot 

Utica i.  716 

Uxama 61 

Uxontis 157 

Uscllodunum 121 

Uxellum 906 

Uxeiid)arc« 56 

V. 

Vacca 714 

Vaccmi 32.68 

Vacomagi 184 

Vacua 31 

Vada 148 

"     Sabatomm 273 

**     Volaterrana 291 

Vadimonia  Lacus 965 

Vadum  Axanduua 189 

Vaga 714 

Vahalis 91,990 

Valentia 169 

«       (Gallic) 119 

"       (Uispan.) 63 

Valeria 243 

Vailum  Agricolo SQ5 

"       Antonini 906 

"      Hadriani 905 

"       Seven 906 

Vandalii  Montcs 19 

Vandognra 208 

Vangionea 14i? 

Vara  fatuarium 174 

Varadetum 120 

122 

Vnrre 199 

Vardanus 606 

Vardo 9B 

Varduli 58 

Vdria  (Hicpan.) 61 

"     aial.) 3ai 

Varus 93 

Varusates 118 

Vasal© ISO 

VaaatBs 117,118 

VneconcB SQ 

Vasio 119 

Vectis  Cinaula) 911 

Vedra 173 

Veil 297 

Velela 8Sl 

Velia 379 

Velibori 910 

Velinus 961 

•'      Lacus 961 

VeMtriB 39B 

Venauni U» 
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Vellaunodunum 

Vellavi 119 

VelUca 56 

Vemania 242 

Venal'nim 345 

Venusa 64ti 

Vendum 408 

VenediB  or  Venedi S35 

VcnedicusSiniu..* 236 

Vcneli 125 

Vuneti  or  VeaeCea 124 

Venetia 286 

Veniatia ^ 55 

VenicnU " 210 

Veiiicnium  Prom 210 

W'uicontea 184 

Vounones 240 

VeuoDffi 199 

Venta  Belgarom 188 

*'      Icenoram 194 

f      Silurom 196 

VenuBia 359 

Ver 195 

Veragri 102 

Verbanus  Lacua 264 

Verbigcuus  Pagoa 152 

Vcrbiiium 142 

Vercellttj 277 

Vereasuooa 56 

Verginlcos  Oceanus 170 

Vcrsninni Ill 

Vcrlucio 192 

Veromandui 139 

Vcrometum 200 

Verona 281 

Verter» 202 

Verulomiiun 195 

Vcsontio 155 

Veepasiw  ...: 308 

Vespaaiana 169 

Vestini 311 

Vesunna 121 

Vesuvius  Mona 341 

Vettonefl 36 

Vetulonli 291 

Vexalla  uEstuartum 176 

Via  Appia 334 

"  Ardeatina 334 

"  Latina 335 

"  Laurentlna 331 


Pm* 

VlaLavicana 335 

•'  Oatienaia 334 

<*  Prffinestliia 335 

Viadnu :.  221 

Vianiomina 244 

ViboValentia 381 

VicenUa 287 

Victoria 208 

Vicoa  Tarabenorum  ." 402 

Vidrue 2iI0 

Vidaa 210 

Viducaaaea 125 

Vienna 101,113 

Vienncnaia 82 

Vigenna 90 

Viminiacum 245 

ViadeUa 191 

«       Promontorium  . .  171 

VindeUci 241 

VindeUcia 241 

Vinderiua 210 

VindiUs 157 

Vindiua 24 

Vindo 241 

Vindobala 207 

Vindobona 244 

Vindocladia 190 

Vindolana 207 

Vindomagua 105 

Vindomara SCO 

Vindomia 191 

Vindoniaaa 155 

Vinniua 24 

Vinovia..- 200 

Viribalhim 402 

Virodunum 145 

Virovesca OT 

Virvedmm  Prom 172 

Vistula 221 

Visuriris 221 

Vocontii 102 

Vodise 210 

Vogestis  Mona 11,  86 

Volana  Ostium 258 

Volaterraj 291 

Volcw 101 

Volcl 296 

Vologema GSG 

Voli'ia  Sinus 175 

Vobci 328 

Ccc 


Pare 

Volsinieoais  Lacus 2b4 

Volsinil 'Ji)0 

Voluce - 61 

Voluntii 210 

Volustona 445 

Vomanus 305 

Vorcda 202 

Vorganlum 12:J 

VoHogus  Mona b5,  bti 

Vulcaniee 400 

Vulceium 374 

Vulgientea 102 

Vultumum 337 

Vultumua 2G*J 

W. 

♦Watllng  Street 203 

•WintoiSa 189 

X. 

Xanthua bio 

(fluvluaLyc.)  ...  607 

"  "      (Troj.)...  629 

Xeradnia : 605 

Z. 

2abatua 687 

Zacynthua 513 

"         (urba) 513 

Zadracarta 697 

ZagrusMona 69:^ 

Zaftha 682 

Zama. 714 

Zancle 391 

Zao  Promontorium 88 

Zariaspa ." 690 

Zariaspla 69?^ 

Zela 640 

Zelea '..  626 

Zephyrlum  Prom....  255,  380 

Zema 234 

Zeugitana 715 

Zeugma 662 

Zilia 712 

Zinds  Promontorium 74;^ 

Zioberis 697 

Zoar 678 

Zoelaa 5*) 

Zone 430 

Zoeter  Promontorium- ...  4v^y 
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